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PREFACE 


Not being learned in the ‘Science’ or ‘Art’ of ‘Chronology,’ 
I secured in 1920 a contribution on that subject from my 
colleague, Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraj, which is reproduced here 
as the ‘Introduction’ ; and 1 am thankful to him for having thus 
removed a'.serious defect from my work. It remains for me 
only to indicate in brief the materials that I made use of in 
preparing this translation. For the Bhasya I relied mainly 
upon my own Edition published in the ‘Chaukhambha Sanskrit 
Series’ along with a commentary of my own. In the case of the 
former I was helped by the following manuscripts — 

I. Palm-leaf, styled in the notes as ‘Puri Ms. B’ which 
contains the fhasya from 1-2-4 to the end. 

II. Palm-leaf, styled as ‘PuriMs. A’, containing the Bhasya 
from the beginning to 3-2-42. 

III. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Sutra only. 

These three were kindly lent to me by the revered Sahkara- 
carya of Govardhanamatha, Puri. 

IV. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Bhasya, Adhyaya V only— 
styled ‘C’. 

V. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Bhasya, Adhyaya V only— 
styled ‘D’. 

VI. Paper Ms. of the Sutra only belonging to Jagadi§a 
Mishra. 

VII. Paper Ms. of Sutra only belonging to Babu Govinda- 
dasa. 

Every one of these manuscripts was found to be quite 
correct, specially the first two, which proved of incalculable help 
in fixing the text of the Bhasya in several places. 

For the Tatparya I have used the edition in the ‘Vizia- 
nagaram Sanskrit Series’. 

For '.the Parishuddhi, I have had to rely upon a manuscript 
secured for me several years ago from Madras, by my friend 
Babu Govindadasa. 
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Of the Bhasyacandra, I had a single manuscript, obtained 
from Babu Govindadasa’s valuable collection. 

In addition to these I have also used, for my notes, (a) the 
Bodhasiddhi, also called Nyayaparisista, of Udayana, and the 
Anvlksanayatattvabodha of Vardhamana ;—manuscripts of both 
of them having been secured for me by Mahamahopadhyaya P. 
Vindhyeshwari Prasad Dube of the Sanskrit College Library. 

When the translation was first published in Indian Thought, 
it was accompanied by a complete translation of the Nyaya- 
vartika also. The publishers of this revised Edition however 
have decided to omit the Vartika, in order to make the work 
handier and more within the means of the Sanskrit Scholar 
whose circumstances are seldom affluent. 

With this brief preface I lay this Edition also at the feet of 
those to whom I owe all I am and all I have— 


Allahabad | 
February, 11, 1939. j 


GAIiJGANATHA JHA. 



INTRODUCTION 

L—PRELIMINARY 

The Works, of which an English translation has been 
offered for the first time in the following pages, consist of 
(a) Nyaya-siitras by Gotama, (6) Nyaya-bhasya by Vatsyayana 
and ( c ) Nyaya-Vartika by Uddyotakara. Vacaspati Mirra’s 
Tatparyatika, Udayana’s Tatparyaparisuddhi and Raghuttama’s 
Bhasyacandra, have been utilised only in so far as they have 
been deemed useful for illuminating the more obscure points 
in the Sutras or in their Commentaries. 

The history of Nyaya remains still to be written, and it is 
not known with certainty how and when this system came to 
be associated with VaiSesika. In the Nyayabhasya, and natur¬ 
ally in all subsequent works based upon it, we find the two 
systems generally mixed up. The Vai§esika categories are 
everywhere tacitly assumed in Nyaya, and, though on certain 
points, metaphysical (e. g. ‘pilupaka’ oersw) ‘pi^harapaka’ ) and 
epistemological (e. g, recognition of the number of pramSiias, 
viz. four in Nyaya and two in VaiSesika), the two schools di¬ 
verge from each other, their general harmony is still very re¬ 
markable and would seem to be fundamental.* In the present 
state of our knowledge it is not possible to discriminate the two 
systems with any degree of accuracy, except by characterising 
one as mainly logical and methodological and the other as me¬ 
taphysical. And besides this there are other factors to be counted. 
There have been theological influences at work in the elaboration 
of the ideas of each school. The allied Jain and Buddhist 
thought of the age must also have had some effect on the system 
as a whole. The age in which the early Nyaya literature was 
written was an age of polemics, and until the history of contem¬ 
porary thought, especially what is revealed in the oldest Buddhist 
and Jain literature, comes to be written, all speculations regard¬ 
ing the fundamental character of this literature are bound to be 
more .or less unsuccessful. Then again, there is the almost 

* ,Cf. in this connection Dr. D. Faddegon’s “The Vaicesikt System,” 
pp. 48-49. 
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infurir.ountable difficulty of determining, in the case of the 
Sutras and the Bhasya, whether the whole work proceeded from 
one author or consists of parts ascribable to different authors 
belonging to different times. The subject is complicated, and 
a study of the Bhasya and of the Vartika is calculated to be 
very helpful in this direction. 

II.—THE NYAYA sCtRAS AND VATSYAYANA 
BHASHYA. 

(1) Opinions of Scholars. 

(i) On Nyaya Sutras. 

The Nyaya system of philosophy, like every other Indian 
system, is based upon a body of apihoristic sayings, called ‘Sutras’ 
which are ascribed by tradition to one Aksapada ( called in 
Chinese soc-mock, lit. ‘foot-eye’), more popularly known as 
Gotama or Gautama. Who this Gotama was and in what time 
and country he flourished are questions to which no satisfactory 
answer can be given. Scholars have, of course, attempted to 
offer an answer, but all in different ways. 

(a) Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri (J. A, S. B., 1905, 
pp. 177-180) tries to show, on Chinese evidence, that Aksapada, 
the ‘founder’ of Nyaya, was a pre-Buddhistic teacher, but he 
adds that the Sutras as we have them are comparatively modern, 
being probably post-Mahayanic in age. He places them in the 
2nd Century A. D. 

(b) Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Candra Vidyabhusana 
(Introduction to “The Nyaya Sutras of Gotama’’, S. B, H., pp, 
v-viii; Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 161-162) be¬ 
lieves that the author of the Nyaya Sutras, who was identical 
with the author of Gautama Dharma Sutras and of the Pitrimedha 
Sutras and was an inhabitant of Mithila, lived in the 6th Century 
B, C. and was a contemporary of Buddha. He was the author of 
the first chapter of the work, the later chapters being subsequent 
additions. 

(c) Professor Jacobi ( J, A. O. S., XXXI, 1911, pp. 2, 13) says 
that the Sutras and the Bhasya are later than the origin of Sunya 
Vada (i. e., end of 2nd Century A. D.) and earlier than that of 
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Vijnanavada (i. c., end of 5th Century A. D.), and that the inter¬ 
val between the Sutras and the Bhasya need not be supposed 
to have been more than a generation. He assumes, it seems, that 
the whole Bhasya is one uniform work (C/. Ibid, p. 6), 

(d) Professor Stcherbatskoi (‘ Epistemology and Logic as 
taught by the later Buddhists,’ as summed up in J. A. O. S., 1911 
pp. 4-5), on the contrary, sees in the Sutras and the Bhasya 
marks of acquaintance with Buddhist Idealism, whence he de¬ 
clares them both to be posterior to 500 A. D. This view has 
been refuted by Jacobi. 

(e) Bodas (Introduction to Tarkasahgraha, B. S. S., pp. XXX- 
XXXII) says that the work of Kanada, as we possess it, cannot 
be anterior to 400 B. C. and posterior to 500 A. D., which is the 
date of Vatsyayana. VatsySyana under Ny. Sut. 2-2-36, refers 
to Vai^. Sut. 3-1-16. The Sutras of Gotama are older than those 
of Kapada. He says definitely that Gotama’s text belongs to 400 
B. C. on the ground that Sabar Svami (Bib. Ed., p.lO) quotes from 
Upavarsa a passage showing that Upavarsa was familiar with 
Gotama’s system. If this Upavarsa be identical with the minis¬ 
ter of Nanda there is no inconsistency in placing Gotama in the 
4th Century B. C. or a little earlier. 

(/) Professor Suali ( Introduzione alio Studio della Filosofia 
Indiana, p. 14) accepts in the main Jacobi’s conclusion but remarks 
that though the time of Vatsyayana may be accepted as right, 
that of Gotama is doubtful. One generation is too short an 
interval to be placed between the Bhasya and the Sutras. He 
would suggest an interval of 100 years, if not more, thus refer¬ 
ring the Sutras to about 300 or 350 A.D. 

(g) Professor Garbe (Die Sankhya Philosopie, p. 33) con¬ 
siders Nyaya to be the latest of the six orthodox systems and 
says that no trace of it is to be found before the Christian Era. 
He states no grounds for his conclusion, but he notes that the 
Nyayadar^ana as such was known to Pancha^ikha whom he be¬ 
lieves to have been a contemporary of Sahara, living sometime 
between 100 and 300 A. D. 
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{a) On Vdtsyayana Bhasya. 

Regarding the Bhasya too there is a wide diversity of views. 

( Q) First of all we may refer to the theory of Dr. Windisch 
who, in his excellent pamphlet ‘ Uber Das Nyaya Bhasya,’ pp. 
14-15, has sought to prove that the Nyayabhasya must be ascrib¬ 
ed to the same period in which the Mahabhasya was written, 
i. e., about 200 B. C. He shows by means of illustrations that 
both the works are more or less similar in structure and style 
and that both contain a number of pregnant sentences which 
are of the same type. In the case of Mahabhasya, Kielhorn 
has established this satisfactorily (C/. his booklet ‘Katyayana 
and Patanjali’). These sutra-Hke short sentences never end in 

and must be the work of a predecessor. It is interesting to 
find that the explanations of these generally end in I These 
explanations, in the case of the Nyayabhasya, usually end in 
or , resembling the ^^®*U^of the Mahabhashya 

which Kielhorn showed as belonging to the explanation-part 
and not to the Vartika itself. The sutra-like sentences would in 
course of time ( as their origin was forgotten ) come to be re- 
garded doubtfully as Sutra or Bhasya. This has been, we know, 
really the case, 

( b ) Dr. Vidyabhusana (Introduction, p. X ) places Vatsya- 
yana, whom he makes a native of Southern India, about the 
middle of the 5th Century A. D. or (Bhandarkar Volume, p. 163 ; 
Ind. Ant., 1915 ) about 400 A, D. The whole work is evidently 
by one author. The Nyaya Sutras 4-1-39, 4-1-48, 2-1-1-19, 4-2-32 
2-1-37 and 4-2-26, 3-2-11 are interpolations from Madhyamika 
Sutra and Lahkavatara Sutra, which somehow crept into the text 
before or during the age of Vatsyayana. 

( c ) Mm. H. P. Sastri ( J. A. S. B., 1905, p. 178 ) makes Vat¬ 
syayana post-Mahayanic, i. e., a successor of Nagarjuna and Arya- 
deva. 

(</) Stcherbatskoi’s view (/oc. cil.)is that Vatsyayana lived 
long after 500 A.D. Both the Sutras and the Bhasya are supposed 
to contain references to Vijftana-Vada and must be posterior 
to the date of its origin in the 5th Century. 

( e ) Jacobi (/oc. cit.) places Vatsyayana about the beginning 
of the 6th Century or earlier. He accepts Windisch’s Vartika 
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theory and allows an interval of about a generation between the 
Sutras and the Bhasya. 

(/) Suali (/oc. ci7.) accepts Jacobi’s date for Vatsyayana, as 
already noted. ' 

(g) Bodas (Introduction, p. XLI) assigns Vatsyayana to the 
end of SOO A.D. on the ground that “he preceded the well-known 
Buddhist teacher, DihnSga, who is said to have lived in the 
early part of the 6th Century.” 

(2) Review and Remarks. 

We have attempted to give above the views of some of the 
best authorities on the chronology of the Nyaya Sutras and Vatsy- 
ayana’s Commentary upon them. The time of the Sutras is 
found to range from the pre-Buddhistic or Buddhistic age to 
about 600 A. D. So about Vatsyayana the dates assigned vary 
from 200 B. C. to about 700 A. D. This wild confusion is a sure 
indication of the fact that we are travelling on insecure ground, 
And as a matter of fact it is not possible to be quite precise when 
the premises are so shaky. The Sutras and the Bha.sya do not 
seem to have yet been studied with that minuteness and tho¬ 
roughness which their nature demands. A critical edition of the 
Sutrapatha of Nyaya, based upon a collation of all available Mss. 
of different recensions and of the Sutras as accepted by the 
various glosses and commentaries still existing, is the greatest 
desideratum of the day, and until this is done it is vain to en¬ 
deavour to determine the sutratm of a particular aphorism. In the 
translation efforts have been made to determine this, as far as 
possible. From the very nature of the present work, the trans¬ 
lator has had to rely upon the verdict, direct or implied, of the 
Bhasya, the Vartika, and the Talparya, and also upon Vacaspati 
MiSra’s NyayasUclnibandha ; but help was also derived from 
two old manuscripts, obtained from two different sources. 

The question of Bha?ya is even more complicated, as Mss. 
of this work are comparatively very rare. In these circumstances 
therefore all such theories as have a bearing more or less direct 
on the character of the text have to be accepted as only tentative. 
Then again there is the inevitable danger of a tendency to read 
modern thought into old words. If there be a passage illustrat- 
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ing an old theory which has died out but which survives in its 
developed form in a recent but better known Vsda it is very 
likely that v/e shall understand it as representing the latter. 
The early history of Indian thought being not known in detail 
it becomes really very hard at times to identify a particular 
doctrine. 

Professor Stcherbatskoi’s theory does not seem to call for 
any new comments. Jacobi has already treated it at some 
length and tried to shew that neither the Sutras nor the Bhasya 
can be proved to contain allusions to Buddhist Idealism, so that 
they must be earlier than the age of Asahga and Vasubandhu 
(500 A. D. ). Vacaspati’s interpretation of Sutras 4, 2, 26, 35 
as directed against Vijnanavada is erroneous. So far it is all 
right. But Jacobi, Vidyabhusana, H. P. Sastri and Suali all find 
in the Sutras and Bhasya traces of Sunyav5da. This seems to 
me problematic. That there is a doctrine much allied to the later 
Buddhist Sunyavada need not be gainsaid. But it does not seem 
to have yet been established that this doctrine is really the same 
as the so-called Sunyavada of Nagarjuna’s school. And even if 
it is there is no necessity to assume a priori that the whole 
work proceeded from one pen and belongs to one, viz., the post- 
Nagarjuna period. 

( 3 ) The Age of the Sutras and the BhSshya 

.4ssuming that all the Nyaya-sutras, as we have them to day, 
are not genuine and that some of them may possibly represent 
later interpolations,* there is no reason to deny that the general 
framework of the system is of a much earlier date. There is 
nothing to contradict Dr. Vidyabhusana’s view that the Sutras 
belong to 600 B. C. Mm. Sastri’s opinion that Akshapada was pre- 
Buddhist and was the founder of the school is also acceptable, 
but where is the proof to show that all the Sutras came after the 
development of the Mahayanic School and that even some of 
them were not composed by Aksapada himself? The suggestion 
of the Sutras having passed through several redactions may be 
accepted in the main, but this does not militate against the anti¬ 
quity and genuineness of some parts of the work at any rate. 


* Cf. Faddegon, "The Vaicetika System,” pp. 46TT. 
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The introduction of Yoga in a work on Nyaya is not altogether 
inexplicable, if we remember that both Yoga and Nyaya ( includ¬ 
ing Vai^esika ), as systems of theological philosophy, belonged 
to the Saiva School. The very word Igvara, ( as distinguished 
from ‘Puru^ottama’ of Sahkhya which, as Haribhadra points out, 
was affiliated to Vaisnavism) signifies 5/na. Even in later 
times the Saiva Naiyayika Bhasarvajna (800 A. D.) intro¬ 
duced Yoga in his Nyaya tract, viz., Nyaya-Sara. The section on 
Yoga in Gotama’s work (Sutras 4, 2, 38-48) does not bear on it 
any special mark of later development. The “peculiar character” 
referred to by the Sastriji is not apparent to me. 

It is interesting to observe that the several doctrines which 
have been introduced in the 1st Lecture of Chapter IV as 
does not refer explicitly either to Sunya Vada or to Vijnana-Vada. 
They may well stand for theories so widely current in Buddhis¬ 
tic and post-Buddhistic (but generally pre-Christian) times, 
and a detailed examination of these in connection with the his¬ 
tory of contemporary thought is sure to be highly profitable and 
enlightening. The Sutras and the Bhasya must be subjected to 
such an examination before any final opinion regarding their 
age can be fitly pronounced. 

This is not the right place to enter into a discussion of this 
kind, but we may just note a word or two here briefly in order 
to suggest that this line of pursuit is likely to yield valuable 
results. 

(1) First of all, we may refer to the doctrine as stated in 
Sutra 3-1-52, which states that ‘touch’ is the only sense-organ, 
the other so-called sense-organs being only modifications of it. 
This is a queer, but a very old view, and we find it as early as 
500 B. C. in Greece, where Democritus ( and later on Aristotle 
too) advocated a similar theory. And even in modern Nyaya, 
though the unity of sense-organs has been rejected as such, the 
importance of and its distinctive character have been strong¬ 
ly emphasised. The doctrine of i. e. the view 

that relative consciousness is possible only when there is con¬ 
tact between manas and tvak, is based upon the recognition of 
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the fact that the function of in our mental life is unique.* 

But the doctrine as mentioned in the Sutra asserting that 
is the only sense-organ stands by itself. It is unknown to any of 
the existing systems of philosophy. But we know that it is the 
old Sahkhya theory. Both Ratnaprabha and Bhamati under Ved. 
Sut. 2-2-10, attribute it to Sahkhya. It does not exist in the 
Karika of ISvarakrsna and appears to be much older than this 
author. The date of Igvarakrsna is uncertain. Dr. Keith 
(Sankhya System, p. 69) places him about 450 A. D. and Dr. 
Vidyabhusana’s opinion is very much the same (Med. Logic, p. 83). 
For reasons into which 1 cannot enter here I feel inclined 
to assign a much earlier date to the work. Probably the publica¬ 
tion or Mathara Vrtti undertaken by Dr. Belvalkar will help to 
clear up much confusion on the matter. At any rate it seems 
probable that the view on was very old and Gotama’s allu¬ 
sion to it is a probable sign of the antiquity of the Sutras. 

(2) Then we may pass in review the various Vadas discussed 
in the 4th Chapter, Lecture 1. Wc should remember that these 
were all extremist theories in connection with the origin 

and nature of the world. 

(i) The first Vada ( 4. 1. 14-18 ) which affirms the origin of 

things from pre-existing arw?, is as old as the Upanisads and 
is found in the Pali literature. It amounts to a denial of what 
is technically called I 

(ii) The next Vada known as I^varavada (4. 1. 19-21 ) de¬ 

clares that the Ultimate Nimitta of production is God and 
not or I This ultra-theistic position disavows 

the efficiency of human will altogether and assigns every 

*■ It is for this reason that in Susupti or dreamless sleep, when the 
manas happens to be within the ‘puritat’ beyond the sphere of it enjoys 
rest and there is abeyance of conscious life altogether. For details see my 
forthcoming work ‘Nyaya Vaiseshika System of Thought’ (Part III, Section 
on Psycho.physics, etc.) 

t Probably this was a reaction against the extreme Mimansa theory of 
Karma. The theory islas old as Buddha’s day. And it is not impossible, 
though not likely, that the word in the phrase ‘ etc. im¬ 

plies material ( dqiqTq ) as well. In that cate it would be an allusion to the 
early Brahraavada. In this connection the reader is referred to the notes 
given in the present translation »'« loco. 
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product to the direct intervention of a Divine Resolve. 
The human will is said to be efficient in subordination to ac¬ 
tuation from Above. The Ancient Pali and Prakrit literature is 
replete with accounts of similar theories. The statement 

I gri WI II 

(M, Rht. 33. 28 ) says plainly that pleasure and pain, i. e. 

the fruits (), come directly from God and not from human 
effort, for the simple reason that man as such is ignorant (31^ ) 
and impotent ( ) in regard to his pleasure and pain. The 

51?^ is God. Such exists in the Upanisads,* and we 

may detect it in some shape in the Pa^upata Dar^ana of Madhava- 
carya’s Sarvadar^anasaiigraha. This is, of course, slightly dis" 
tinguished from the Isvaravada of which the Sveta t Upf (1. 2) 
speaks. 

(iii) The next Vada (4. 1. 22-24) leads us to a denial of all 

kinds of ni/nf^/as. This is evidently an aspect of Cf. 

A^vaghosha’s Buddhacarita, 9. 52. Here too the freedom of 
will is repudiated. This doctrine is really the same as 

described in the Brahmajalasutta of Digha Nikaya. 
In the Sumangala Vilasini (1. 118) Buddhagho§a explains the 
term as ‘springing up without a cause’, and in the Udana (6. 5) it 
is said to sigijify negation of origin from a cause, whether intrin¬ 
sic () or extrinsic ("ItH ). This is 

pure and simple, and was an old doctrine, associated, in one of 
its phases, with the name of Makkhaliputta Gosala who denied 
not only freedom of will ( ) but also all forms of causality 

^ or This doctrine is also called and was one 

of the three views which the Com. on Dhammasangani charac¬ 
terises as incorrigible and hopeless, 

(iv) Now the rejection of own nature or individuality 

of a thing ends in —a doctrine which is discussed in 

Sutras 4. 1. 37-40, Ihis is the preliminary to the his¬ 

torical Sunyavada. 

(v) This is closely related to the other doctrine, /. e H^T- 

viz, that everything is impermanent. This is the 

* Cf. Kaush. L’p., 3. 9. 

t Samanyaphala Sutta in D. Nik., 2. 20; Uvasagadaaa 57.166 (Hoernles 
Ed., p. 97). 
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logical antecedent of technical of subsequent centuries 

and was an old view. This view is a truism of Buddhist Litera¬ 
ture and need not be stated in detail. 

(vi) The opposite doctrine, viz,, (Sutras 4. 1. 

29-33 ), was also current very widely in early times. The name 

used sometimes to be given to an aspect of this doctrine 
though of course with a slightly different shade of meaning. The 
i. e., the belief that ‘Everything Is’, of which the 
Satkaryavada of Sahkhya was a later modification, was the ear¬ 
liest and most general form of this doctrine. Professor Garbe, 
in his ‘Sahkhya Philosophic’, notes that the SaSvata Vada as 
discussed in the Brahmajalasfitta is the Sahkhya view. That 
Garbe is right would appear from the following declaration in 
Vyasabhasya (under Yoga Sut. 11.15) : (he., 

on denial of and both) 

And on the other hand we observe thatffhe 
discussion turns on a view which from the very language of its 
expression we recognise at once to be of the Yogins. C/. Nyaya 
Bhasya : ’jr4?Tr^T3rt*r%, ^ 

3^’Tf^f%5Tr5ttfT?^'itr; I ti^=gtT5ifq^ fT^j^stm'^tnrsisTi^^t I 

(under Nyaya Sutra 4-1-32 ). 

(vii) ( Suts. 4-1-34-36 ) was also known to 

the earlier Buddhist literature. This view is intimately con¬ 
nected with 534^1? and therefore with in general. 

The notion that the whole is a mere aggregate of parts and not 
a distinct', entity from them, i. e., that is only a name given 
to a definite collocation of gunas, was very old indeed. Away 
from the Buddhist philosophers it was also partly recognised by 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya ( C/. 

(viii) The is very mysterious. Vatsyayana’s 

interpretation is not clear. It was a doctrine of number, pro¬ 
pounded to account for the origin or nature of things. The word 
implies that it was an extreme view. Could it have any 
connection with the Vedic notion of or with some form of 
the Pythagorean Theory of Number ? 

All this is guess-work, but very probable. At all events it is 
plain that the thesis regarding the late origin of some of the 
Sutras, especially those referring to the several doctrines, is not 
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conclusively demonstrated, though it may be admitted that inter¬ 
polations do exist in the Sutra and in the Bhasya. The simila¬ 
rity of ideas, and even in some cases of stray words, does not 
necessarily prove, as Pandit Phanibhusana TarkavagiSa rightly 
remarks in his introduction (P.34) to his excellent Bengali trans¬ 
lation of Nyaya Sutra and Bhasya, reference to any parti¬ 
cular theory of later years, unless it is clearly stated. We know 
from a study of Indian philosophy and Literature that certain 
stereotyped sayings have come down from ancient times, and 
though these may be found in different works they need not be 
ascribed to any of them. By way of illustration it may be said 
that Nyaya Sutra 4-2-32 reminds one of a similarly-worded saying 
in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya ( under Pan. 4-1-1 ) : 

I i Even this 

verse which is split up into 4 parts and commented on by Patan- 
jali is apparently older than his own time. 

What is said of the Sutras applies to a certain extent to the 
Bhasya also. The interval between the two is not known, but it 
is certain, as Windisch has already established, that the Bhasya 
was not the immediate successor to the Sutras. There had 
been a Vartika of which some fragments exist, not only on the 
1st but even on subsequent chapters, C/. the Vartika ; 

under Sutra 4-1-21. 

This piece has been explained by Vatsyayana which practically 
exhausts the whole Bhasya on the Sutra. Considering this fact 
a space of 300 or 400 years would not be an unreasonable interval 
to suppose between the Sutras and the Bhasya. In other words 
Vatsyayana may be assigned to the 2nd or 3rd Century B. C* 

This date would not be incompatible with the general style 
and structure of his language. The peculiar use of certain par¬ 
ticles, viz., ?f?Is ^*1, and more particularly of ^ would seem 
to be an indication of the antiquity of the work. The use of ^ 
in prose, which reminds one of the Brahmans and Pali texts, is 
remarkable and almost decides the question. 

* It must be confessed that this view too, like the others contested, is 
no better than a tentative assumption, but it works better on the whole. 
Any definite conclusion regarding the date of these works must be put off 
till the results of researches into the history of Pre-Christian thought of 
India are available to us. 
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As to the further question of his identity with Kautilya and 
with the author of Kamasutra a negative answer has to be given. 
There does not seem to be any historical evidence in support of 
this identity. Kautilya’s attitude towards and his style 

of composition are in direct antithesis to the Nyaya Bhasya ; 
and as for the Kamasutra it is decidedly a later composition. 
The testimony of lexicographers where these names are put toge¬ 
ther as synonymous does not go far enough, 

III.—NYAYA-VARTIKA. 

The date of Uddyotakara, the author of Nyaya Vartika, is 
capable of more exact determination. It is beyond doubt that 
his Nyaya-Vartika was intended to be a defence of the Bhasya 
against the attacks of the Buddhist philosopher Dihnaga, whose 
time is now generally believed to have been the end of the 5th 
Century A. D. Thus the age of Dinnaga establishes the terminus 
a quo for the date of Uddyotakara, and the terminus ad quern is 
furnished by a reference to his name in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta: 

(Hall’s Edition, p. 23S). Subandhu 
was unquestionably prior to Bana (705 A. D.) who eulogises on 
his VSsavadatta in the Har^acarita ( e. ^ 

), and probably, as Dr. Gray says ( Introduction to the 
Eng. translation of Vasavadatta, pp. 8-12), he may have’lived in 
the latter part of the 6th Century or beginning of the 7th Cen¬ 
tury. From these evidences it would follow that Uddyotakara’s 
literary activities belonged to a period in 600 A. D. 

The statement of Vacaspati'with reference to the Vartika 
(is not however quite intelligi¬ 
ble. From what he says it seems that even as late as Vacas- 
pati’s day the Vartika had been an old and antiquated work and 
apparently fallen into discredit. The expressions and 

read together imply that the work had 
been already overloaded with wrong interpretations. All this 
involves a long interval of time between Uddyotakara and Vaca¬ 
spati, though the date for Vacaspati as given in his Nyayasuci- 
nibandha be understood to refer to Saka Era (898 = 976 A. D.), 
instead of Sarhvat which to me seems the most agreeable assump¬ 
tion. Till Subandhu’s day Uddyotkar’s work had been in the 
height of its glory, after which some powerful Buddhist Logicians 
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directed their polemic attacks against it in defence of Dihnaga, 
and overthrew its repuation. Who these Buddhist Logicians 
were we do not know. Dharmakirti might have been one of them 
and there might have been others from the Buddhist Universities 
viz., Nalanda and Vikramasila. The Buddhist Logic was in its 
fullest vigour in those days. But it is certain that in this pretty 
long interval there arose no eminent seholar* who could come 
forward and champion the cause of Orthodox Logic—a task 
which was left for Vacaspati in the 10th Century (or more 
probably in the 9th Century) to accomplish. The word 
would therefore imply great antiquity ( which though not very 
great would appear as such on account of the neglect of the text) 
of the Vartika as well as the unsettled condition to which it was 
reduced. Udayana informs us that in the work of restoration 
of Uddyotakara’s text Vacaspati was indebted to (his teacher 
or as Vardhamana says ) Trilocana. 

Dr. Vidyabhushaqa’s identification of Vadavidhi and Vadavi- 
dhanatika with Dharmakirti’s Vadanyaya and Vinita Deva’s 
Vadanyaya-Vyakhya is not more than an assumption. Dharma¬ 
kirti was a later writer who did much, it seems, to throw Uddyota¬ 
kara’s work into disgrace. If Dharmakirti’s date be accepted 
as 635 A. D. ( Med. Logic, p. lOS )—a date which synchronises 
with the time of SrI-Harsa, the patron of Bana, who refers 
to Subandhu in whose romance, as we have seen, the name 
of Uddyotakara occurs as the author of a Nyaya treatise— 
Uddyotakara must be pushed back much earlier. The hypothesis 
that all these famous writers were contemporaries does not rest 
on any positive basis.t The two works mentioned in Nyaya- 
Vartika cannot yet be determined. Pandit Phani Bhusana’s 
suggestion that Vadavidhanatika might have been a commentary 
on a work by Subandhu—the Buddhist Naiyayika who had been 
one of the main objects of Uddyotakara’s assaults—is indeed 
a happy suggestionj but no definite conclusion can be arrived 
at from these uncertain data. 

* Udayana refers to this fact (n^Rt) 

m I Tat. Pari., P. 9. 

t For Dr. Vidyabhusana's arguments see J. R, A. S., July, 1914; 
Bhandarkar Com. Volume, pp. 163-164. 

§ See his Introduction, p. 39. 
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Uddyotakara was very deeply and widely read in Buddhist 
philosophy ( post-Mahayanic ), and we find everywhere in his 
work the unmistakable stamp of a learned and ;eIoqucnt per¬ 
sonality. There are several quotations'and hidden allusions to 
Buddhist literature in the Vartika which are yet untraced, and it 
will be some time perhaps before any light can be expected to be 
thrown upon these obscure passages. What for instance was 
the Sarvabhisamaya Sutra to which the Vartika refers { Ben. Ed. 
p. 339 ) and from which it has taken an extract ? It seems from 
the language to have been one of the earlier Buddhist Sutras 
and was devoted to the exposition of Pnd^alavada against Naira- 
tmyavada. May it be identical with the well-known ‘Bharahara 
Sutra’ mentioned in Prajnakara Mati’s Bodhicaryavatarapanjika 
(P. 474) and other Buddhist works ? Cf. Pouosin’s note in J. R. 
A. S., P. 308. 

IV.—TAI'PARYATIKA, TATPARYA-PARI^UDDHI 
AND BHASY.4-CANDRA 
(a) Tatparyatika. 

Vacaspati’s age is too well-known to call for any special 
notice. But the identification of the era mentioned in his Nya- 
yasucinibandha, viz., 898 ( open question still ; 

some hold that it stands for Vikrama Sariwat, while others protest 
against this view and accept the f^akabda. In the former 
alternative the year corresponds to 841 A. D. and in the latter to 
976 A. D. On grounds which I have stated elsewhere at length 1 
should prefer the former equation and assign Vacaspati to the 
middle of the 9th Century. He was a voluminous author and 
extremely learned in all the systems of philosophy (orthodox 
and heterodox), on each of which he is said to have written com¬ 
mentaries.* 

ib) I atparya-parisuodhi 

Udayana belonged to the latter half of the 10th Century. 
He himself mentions 906 Sakabda or 984 A. D. () as the 
year of the composition of Laksanavali. His Tatparyapariiuddhi 

* There is no evidence, as far as I know, to support this tradition. 
Apart from the Buddhist systems even the Vaisesika has been left un¬ 
touched. Nor does any indication exist in his other commentaries to show 
that he wrote on Vaisesika or on the Buddhist philosophy. That he was 
a master of all the systems stands of course uncontested. 
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it a valuable Commentary on Vacaspati’s work. But he was 
more than anything else, an intense and original thinker, and it 
it in such works as the Nyaya-Kusumaftjali and Atmatattvaviveka 
that we can find his genius at its best. Besides the Pariguddhi, 
in which he had to confine himself to the traditional way of in- 
terpretation, Udayana wrote also an independent commentary, 
named or on the Sutras of Gotama, which 

work also has been utilised in the notes on Chapter V. of the 
present work. 

(c) Bhasya-candra. 

Not very long ago, Babu Govindadasa of Benares discovered 
among a heap of manuscripts said to have belonged to the great 
Vedanta teacher Madhusudana Sarasvati, a manuscript of an 
entirely unknowiv commentary on the Nyayabhasya, by one 
Raghuttama. This unique find he made over to the translator 
of the Bhasya, who has utilised it in his ‘notes’. The manuscript 
however extends to only the middle of Adhaya III, and as the 
copy appears to be in the author’s own handwriting, there is no 
hope of securing a complete copy. Such as it is, it has been 
published for the Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, and Dr. Gahg5- 
nath Jha has supplemented the Candra by his own gloss, which 
bears the humble title of 'Khadyota' and has been published in 
the same series. 

V.—CONCLUSION 

The Nyayabhasya and the Nyaya-Vartika are extremely 
difficult works, not only for obscurity of style and relative fre- 
quency of elliptical expressions (specially in the former) but also 
for the comparative obsoleteness of many of the doctrines which 
have been therein introduced. The neglect into which the books 
were allowed to fall during the last millennium, more particularly 
on the advent of Navya-Nyaya in the 13th or 14th Century, 
helped only in adding to this obscurity. It is a matter of no 
small congratulation therefore that we have at last an English 
translation of these abstruse scholia from the mature pen of a 
veteran and distinguished scholar, and it may be fairly hoped 
that the publication of these works, now in their English garb, 
will bring on a revival of interest in the study of ancient Nyaya 
Sastra of India. 

Government Sanskrit Library, gOPINATH KAVIRAJ 
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THE NYAYA-SUTRAS OF GAUTAMA 

WITH 

'I HE BHASYA of VATSYAYANA 

With notes from the N yayaodrtikatatparyapka of Vacaspati 
Mi'sra and the Tatparyapari'saddhi of Udayanacarya 
DISCOURSE I 
DAILY LESSON I 

Lecture 1 

Enunciation of Subjects. Purpose and Connection 
of the Treatise 

Sutra 1 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Instruments { or Means) of Right Cognition* must be 
regarded as rightly effective, because it is only when a thing is 
known by means of an Instrument of Right Cognition that there 
is a possibility of its giving rise to fruitful and effective exertion. 
As a matter of fact, nothing can be known except through an 
Instrument of Cognition; nor can fruitful exertion be aroused, 
except when things have become known. 

As it is only when the agent has cognised a thing by means 
of an Instrument of Cognition that he desires either to acquire or 
to get rid of it; and the effort of the agent stimulated by this 
desire to acquire or get rid of the thing known is what is called 
‘exertion’; and this exertion is called ‘fruitful’ when it becomes 
related to a result. 

• This word ‘pramdna is used both in the sense of ‘instrument of right 
cognition ’ (in which case the right cognition is the direct Sruit, and ultimate 
exertion only the indirect fruit), and in that of ‘right cognition,’ in which 
case the exertion is the direct/raft. In the present context we take the word 
to mean ‘instrument of right cognition’ because of what follows in lines 
22-25 of p. 2, where the 'pramdna’ is distinguished from pramiti or 
Right Cognition. 
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That is to say, when the person putting forth exertion, on 
desiring either to acquire or get rid of the thing, comes, by that 
exertion, actually to acquire or to discard it, his exertion becomes 
‘fruitful’. 

The ‘object’ or ‘thing’ (cognised by means of the Instrument 
of Cognition) is of four kinds : ois. (1) pleasure, (2) source of 
pleasure. (3) pain, and (4) source of pain. These object.s of 
the Tnstruments of Cognition are innumerable owing to the 
fact of the number of living creatures being infinite. It is only 
when the Instrument of Right Cognition duly operates with 
regard to an object, that due success can belong to the ‘cogniser’, 
(wi^o then only can have any idea of the object),—to the ‘cognised 
object’ (which then only can have its true character known),— 
and to the ‘right cognition’ (which then only can lead to the due 
apprehension of the object); because there is no possibility of 
the object being accomplished, so long as the most effective cause 
is not present [and it is the Instrument of Cognition which is the 
most effective cause].* 

‘Cogniser’ (Pramcitr) means that person who is stimulated 
to exertion by the desire to acquire or discard the object; that by 
means of which the person obtains the right cognition of the thing 
is called the ‘Instrument of Right Cognition’ (Pram^na)\ that 
thing which is rightly known is called the ‘cognised object’ 
(Prameya); and the apprehending or knowledge of the thing 
is called ‘right cognition’ (Pramiti). It is on all these four factors 
that the real nature of things is dependent (for its being accepted, 
or rejected, or treated with indifference). 

“Now what is this ‘real nature’ (of things) ? ’’ 

It is nothing else lout ‘being’ or ‘eixstence in the ease of that 
which is (or exists); and ‘non-being’ or‘non-existence’ in the case 
of that which is not (does not exist). That is to say, when some¬ 
thing that ‘is’ (or exists) is apprehended as being or existent —.so 
that it is apprehended as what it really is, and not as something 
of a contrary nature (i. e. as ‘non-being’)—then that which is 
thus apprehended constitutes the ‘true nature’ of the thing. And 
analogously, when a non-entity is apprehended as such— i. e. as 
what it really is, not as something of a contrary nature,—then 
• ' Anilatamarthah sddhokatiwiartho drastavyat} '^VaTtika. 
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that which is thus apprehended, constitutes the ‘true nature’ of 
the thing (of the non-entity). 

But how is it possible for the latter,—!, e,, the non-entity, 
that which does not exist—to be cognised by means of an 
Instrument of Right Cognition ? ” 

This is possible, we reply; because as a^matter of fact, at the 
time that the existent thing is cognised (by means of the Instru¬ 
ment of Cognition), the non-existent thing is not cognised. T'hat 
is to say, there is non-cognition of the non-existent, and this shows 
that it is only by means of the Instrument of Cognition, whereby 
the existent is cognised, that we cognise also the non-existence of 
the non-existent* We illustrate this by reference to a lamp: when 
the lamp illumines, and renders visible, something that is visible, 
—that which is not seen in the same manner as that visible 
thing, is regarded to be non existent, the mental process being as 
follows; ‘if the thing existed it would be seen,—-as it is not seen, 
it must be concluded not to exist.’ In the same manner, at the 
time that the existent thing is cognised by means of an Instrument 
of Cognition, if, at the same time, something else is not equally 
cognised, the conclusion is that this latter does not exist; the 
mental process being as follows; ‘if the thing existed, it would be 
cognised,— as it is not cognised, it must be concluded not to exist. ’ 
Thus we find that the same Instrument of Cognition which mani¬ 
fests—makes known—the existcnt'thing, also manifests or makes 
known, the non-existent thing. The ‘ Entity ’, that which exists, 
is going to be described by means of a comprehensive group 
of sixteen. 

From among (endless) entities ( e.g., Pramana etc. and many 
such other things as the grains of sand etc ). 

Sutra 1 

It is the knowledge of the real essence (or true character) 
of the following sixteen categories that leads to the attainment 
of the Highest Good—(1) The means of Right Cognition : 
(2) The objects of Right Cognition ; (3) Doubt; (4) Motive; 
(5) Example; (6) Theory; (7) Factors of Inference; 

* The only difference thus between the existent and the non-existent is 
that, while the former forms the object of the Instrument of Cognition 
directly, the latter does so only indirectly,—i. e. through something that 
exists. 
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(8) Cogitation ; (9) Demonstrated Truth ; (10) Discussion ; 
(11) Disputation; (12) Wrangling; (13) Fallacious Reason; 
(14) Casuistry; (15) Futile Rejoiner; and (16) Clinchers. 

bhasya 

* When expounding the compound in which the above cate¬ 
gories are mentioned, each of them should be stated by means of 
words having the singular, dual or plural form in accordance with 
the actual number of the category concerned, as described later 
on. The compound is the Doandva of the copulative class. The 
Genitive ending at the end of the compound word ‘ Pramanapra- 

meya . tattva ’ has the force of the ‘Sesa’t (that is, signified 

relationship in general); the Genitive ending involved in the com¬ 
pound ' tattvajnana ’ (which is equivalent to ‘ iativasya jnanam), 
—as also that involved in the compound ‘ nis'sreyasadhigamah ’ 
(ni’s’sreyasasya adhigamah), —has the sense of the accusative. 

Those enumerated in the Sutra are the entities or categories 
for the true knowledge of which the present treatise has been 
propounded. Thus the present Sutra should be taken as stating 
in brief the purport of the whole treatise ;—this purport being 
that the Highest Good is attained by the knowledge of the essence 
of such things as the Soul and the rest ; this same idea is further 
elaborated in the next Sutra,—the sense of which is that the 
Highest Good is attained when one has rightly understood the 
real nature of—(a) that which is fit to be discarded (e.g. pain) 
along with its causes, (I'.e., ignorance and desire, merit and demerit, 
as leading to pain), (b) that which is absolutely destructive (of 
pain, i.e., true knowledge), (c) the means of its destruction (i.e., the 
scientific treatises), and (d) the goal to be attained (i.e.. Highest 
Good); these being the four kinds of objects dealt with (by all 
philosophical treatises). 

An objection is raised :— ‘The mention of Doubt and the rest 
apart by themselves is superfluous ; because all these, being in- 

* 1 he Vartika makes the .sentence ‘ cdrthe dvandvasatndsah ’ precede 
‘ nirdeie yathdvacanam vigrahah’ This also appears to be the natural order; 
the explanation of the particular form that the vigraha is to take can come 
only after the particular compound has been noted. 

is a grammatical technical name given to that which does not 
fall within any of the case-relations denotative of active agency towards an 
action. In the case of the Genitive, when no case-relation is found possible^ 
it has to be taken as expressing mere relationship in general. 
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eluded either among ‘ the Means of Cognition ’ or among * the 
Objects of Cognition’, cannot be regarded as different from 
these.” 

This is true ; but for the good of living beings have been 
provided the four sciences [Vedic, Agricultural, Political and 
Logico-Metaphysical], of which Logic-Metaphysics form the 
fourth, also called Nyaya’, the Science of Reasoning;-—each of 
these sciences deals with a distinct set of subjects, and each has 
its own distinct method of treatment; ami as a matter of fact. 
Doubt and the rest form the subjects dealt with by the science of 
I-Ogic-Metaphysics*; consequently, if all these were not distinctly 
enunciated, it would appear that this science dealt with the Soul 
only, like the Upanisads. It is for this reason (/.e,, for the pur¬ 
pose of guarding against this idea) that Doubt and the other 
categories have been enunciated with a view to indicate clearly 
the distinctive subjects dealt with by this Science (which thus 
becomes distinguished from the other Sciences). 

[ The Author proceeds to show in what manner Doubt and 
the other categories form integral factors of the Science of 
Reasoning ]. 

[a] (As regards Douht, the third among the enunciated 
categories) 'Ny^ya' or ‘Reasoning’ binctions neither with 
regard to things unknown nor with regard to those known 
definitely for certain ; it functions only with regard to things 
that are doubtful ; as is declared in the Sutra 1-1-41- ‘ On any 
matter held in suspense, when the reality of things is ascertained 
by means of considering the two sides of the question, we have 
what is called Demonstrated Truth in this Sutra, ' suspense ’ 
stands for Doubt ; the ‘considering of the two sides’ consitutes the 
process of reasoning ; and ‘ the ascertinment of the reality of 
things,’ which is ‘Demonstrated Truth ’, forms ‘ the knowledge 
of the real nature of things.’ The form in which Doubt appears is 
‘or’—‘is the thing this or that ?: -it is an uncertain idea that 
we have of things ; and thus (i. e., being an idea), though it is an 
object of cognition, and thus already included in the second cate¬ 
gory (Prameya), it is mentioned separately for reasons indicated 

* Thus L-ven though Doubt, eta. may be included under the ‘ Means ’ and 
the ‘Objects’ of Cognition, it is necessary to enunciate them separately, in 
order to Indicate the several ‘ subjects ’ dealt with by the Science. 
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above [i.e., because it; forms a necessary factor, the very basis, of 
the process of Reasoning]. 

[B] As regards 'Motive’ (the fourth category);— Motive 
is that, on being urged, by which man has recourse to 
activity, that is to say, it is that, desiring either to obtain or 
reject which, man has recourse to an action ; and as such, this 
bears upon (or affects) all living beings, all actions and all 
sciences : and this :forms the basis of all reasoning or investiga¬ 
tion (Nyaya) [without some motive, or end in view, no reasoning 
had recourse to], “What do you mean by this nyaya or reason¬ 
ing ? ” It means the examination of things by means of proofs,* 
that is to say. Inference based upon Perception and Verbal 
Cognitioi. is called ‘Nyaya’ or ‘Reasoning’; it is also called 
‘Anviksa’ (‘investigation’) because it consists in the reviewing 
ianu-iksana) of a thing i>revtously apprehended (7i.«(n) through 
Perception and Verbal Cognition; the science that proceeds by 
this ‘investigation is 'Anvtksiki', ‘NySyavidya’, 'Nyaya'sclstra’, the 
‘ Science of Reasoning’ (Logic). That Inference which is contrary 
to Perception and Verbal Cognitiont is not true Reasoning; it is 
Jalse Reasoning. 

[It has been asserted that ‘Mof/ite bears upon all living beings, 
all actions and all sciences’; the author now proceeds to show what 
motive there is in the three kinds of Discussion, mentioned among 
the categories.] That in regard to this (above-mentioned ‘false 
reasoning’) Discussion and Disputation serve distinct purposes is 
well known [Discussion being carried on for the purpose of getting 
at the truth, and Disputation for that of vanquishing an opponent]; 
as regards Wrangling, we proceed to examine whether or not it 
has or serves any purpose. One who has recourse to wrangling is 
called a wrangler : and when pressed to state what his motive is, 
if he states his motive, declaring that such is his standpoint and 
such his theory (for establishing which he has recourse to the 
wrangling),—then he abandons his character of wrangler (a 
wrangler being one who does not take up any definite position for 
himself); if, on the other hand, he does not state his motive, 

* The Tdtparya explains that by 'proofs’ here are meant the five factor* 
or members of the syllogism. 

■f The Tdtparya adds 'Analogy’. 
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then he becomes open to the charge of being neither an ordinary 
man of business, nor a serious enquirer ;—lastly, if (in order to 
escape from these contingencies) he declares his motive to consist 
in the showing of the impossibility or untenability of the position 
of his opponent (without the establishing of any position of his 
own),—then too he becomes open to the same contingencies ; for 
instance, when showing the untenability of the opponent’s position, 
he has to accept the following four factors—(l) the person show¬ 
ing the untemhility [i.e,. the wrangler himself), (2) the person 
to whom the untenability is shown, (3) that (reasoning) by means 
of which he shows the untenability, and (4) that (untenability) 
which is shown ; and in accepting these, he renounces his wrang- 
lership. [The true wrangler being one who does not admit any¬ 
thing]. If, on the other hand, he does not admit these four 
factors, then his assertion—that his purpose lies in the showing 
of the untenability of his opponent’s position—becomes meaning¬ 
less. Then again, Sutra 1-2-3 defines Wrangling as a collection 
oj sentences 'wherein there is no maintaining' {of any definite stand¬ 
point) ; now if the wrangler admits what is declared by means of 
those sentences, then that becomes his posifion, which he has to 
maintain ; if, on the other hand, he does not admit what is meant 
by the sentences, then, those sentences become absolutely mean¬ 
ingless (for him), and his putting them forward becomes a mere 
random incoherent babbling, and ceases to be Wrangling.* 

[Having proved the presence of some motive in all actions, 
the author takes up the original subject, and proceeds to show 
how Example, the fifth category, and the rest of the categories 
enunciated, form integral factors in the Science of Reasoning, 
and what purposes each of them serves.] 


* T he Bha. only puts forward the arguments against there being any 
motive in Wrangling; it docs not show how a motive is present in this form 
of discussion. This answer has been supplied by the Vartika, wherein it is 
shown that the definition of Wrangling does not mean that the wrangler can 
have no position of his own; all that it means is that in wrangling his motive 
lies, not in the maintaining of any position that he might hold, but simply in 
showing the untenability of the opponent’s position. Hence even though he 
admits the four factors enumerated above, he does not renounce his 
wranglership. 
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[C] As regards Example, the fifth category,'—it is some¬ 

thing that is directly perceived—i, e., which cannot fail to be 
percieved ( or known ) by all enquirers—ordinary men and 
learned (and which needs no proof, which is self-evident); 
this (Example) is, from its very nature, an 'object of cognition 
(and thus included in the second category ) ; but it has been 
mentioned separately, because Inference and Verbal Cog¬ 
nition are both dependent upon it; it is only when there is an 
Example (to corroborate the premiss, for instance)—and not 
otherwise—th-at there can be a Valid Inference, or Verbal 
Cognition. It is thus on the basis of an Example that all 
Reasoning proceeds; as in demolishing the Opponent’s position, it 
is necessary to show that it is opposed to (not compatible with) 
an Example (admitted bv both parties); and in establishing one’s 
own position also, it becomes necessary to show that it is corro¬ 
borated by an Example. (There is yet another reason why 
importance has been attached to Example; it is through this that 
the position of the athisistic Bauddha becomes doubly untenable]. 
If the Atheist admits a corroborative example, he renounces his 
atheistic (Nihilistic) position [as by Nihilism, all things have 
merely momentary existence ; and hence it is not possible for 
the Example, which must be in the form of something that 
existed in the past, to be present at the time that it is put for¬ 
ward]; if, on the other hand, he does not admit an Example, on 
the basis of what could he attack the position of his Opponent ? 
Further, the enunciation of Example among the categories is 
necessary, because it is only when the Example has been described 
that we can have the definition of the ‘ Instance corroborative of 
the inferential premiss’ as propounded in Sutras 1. 1. 36 and 37, 
—‘ the Corroborative Instance is that example which possessing 
the properties of the Probandum, is similar to it ’ (Siitra 36), and 
also it is ‘ that Example which, not possessing the properties 
of the Probandum, is dissimilar to it’ (sutra 37). ['ihus the 

description of £jcamp/e is found to be a necessary factor in the 
art of reasoning ]. 

[D] A proposition or statement of fact asserted in the form 
‘this is so’ is called ‘Theory’ (or Doctrine). This is an ‘object 
of cognition ’ (hence included under the second category); and 
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yet it has been enunciated separately by itself, because, it is 
only when there are a number of different theories, and never 
otherwise, that the three forms of discussion— Discussion, 
Disputation and Wrangling—become possible. 

[E] When a certain conclusion has to be proved, a number 
of words (sentences) have to be used ; and the five sentences that 
are necessary for the proving of the conclusion are called 
‘ Pratijnii ’ (Statement of the Conclusion, Proposition) and the rest ; 
and these five taken cjllectively are what have been called ‘ Factors' 
(the seuc.af/i category); all the ‘ Means of Cognition ’ (or forms of 
valid cognition) are found to be present among these ‘Factors 
for instance, the ‘ Statement of the Conclusion ’ is verbal ; ‘the 
Statement of the Probans’ is inferential ; the ‘ Statement of the 
Instance ’ is perceptional ; the Statement of the Minor Premiss’ 
is analogical ; and the ‘ Reassertion of the Conclusion’ consists in 
the indicating of the capability of all the aforesaid Statements 
to bear upon the same object or purpose. It is this five-fold 
declaration that constitutes the highest form of reasoning; [as it is 
only when thus stated that the Reasoning succeeds in convincing 
the unbeliever]. It is on the basis of this form of Reasoning again 
that the three forms of Discussion proceed ; they cannot do so 
without it; and the ascertainment of truth also is dependent on 
this form of Reasoning. It is for these reasons that though the 
aforesaid ‘ Factors of reasoning,’ being in the form of words, are 
included in the second category, ‘ Object of Cognition ’, yet they 
have been mentioned separately. 

[F] Cogitation is neither included among the four aforesaid 
‘ Means of Cognition nor is it a distinct ( fifth ) ‘ Means 
of Cognition ’; it however helps the ‘Means of Cognition’ in that 
it leads to the ascertainment of their validity or invalidity, 
and thereby helps in the attaining of true knowledge. As an 
example of Cogitation, we have the following :—There arises 
a doubt as to whether the birth of man is brought about by 
a cause that is itself caused,—or by a cause that is uncaused, 
—or it is merely accidental, without any definite cause; and 
this uncertainty affords an occasion for the functioning of 
Cogitation, based upon the consideration of the possible causes 
(and their effects); and it proceeds in the following manner;— 
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‘ If birth is brought about by a cause that is itself caused, 
then it is only right that on the disappearance of the cause 
(which being caused is liable to disappearance), there should be 
cessation of birth ;—if birth is brought about by an uncaused 
cause, then, the disappearance of the uncaused entity being im¬ 
possible, there would be no possibility of any cessation'of birth :— 
if, lastly, it were without a cause, then, as coming into existence 
without a cause (and as such being uncaused, eternal), it could 
never cease to be ; and hence there could be no cause for its 
cessation ; which means that there would be no cessation of birth. 
The ‘ Means of Cognition ’ bearing upon the subject-matter of 
the above tend to indicate that birth is due to Karma ; and in this 
they are helped (have their validity established) by the above 
Conation ; and thus, inasmuch as Cogitation serves the purpose 
of analysing the objects of tnie knowledge, it is regarded as 
helping in the attaining of true knowledge. Cogitation, even 
though included in the second category, ‘ Object of Cognition,’ 
is yet enunciated separately, because, along with the ‘ Means 
of Cognition ’ it is of use in Discussion, both in establishing 
(one’s own position) and in demolishing (the position of the 
opponent). 

[G] Demonstrated Truth constitutes that true knowledge 
which is the result of the ‘Means of Cognition’;* it forms the final 
aim of air Discussion; and Discussion is aided by Disputation and 
Wrangling. It is the last two categories of Cogitation and 
Demonstrated Truth that carry on all the business of the world; 
and it is for this reason that, though included in the ‘object 
of cognition’, Demontrated Truth has been enunciated separately. 

[H] Discussion consists in a number of sentences (or decla¬ 
rations) put forvvard by various speakers, purporting to be reasons 
in support of several theories, leading ultimately to the acceptance 
of one of these theories as the ‘demonstrated truth’; and it has 

• The Tatpiirya. points out that it is the Factors of reasoning that are 
iTieant here by ‘Means of Cognition’; as it is only in them that wc have all 
the Means of Cognition along with Cogitation. But it adds that in reality 
Demonstrated Truth is that true knowledge which is led up to by Cogtta- 
/ion; and therefore Demonstrated Truth should be regarded as the result 
of Perception and all the other Means of Cognition, as aided by Cogitation. 
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been enunciated separately for the purpose of indicating its 
distinctive features; as it is only vrhen it is carried on in accor¬ 
dance with its distinctive characteristics that it leads to the 
ascertainment of truth. 

[I and J] Disputation and Wrangling are different forms of 
Discussion; they are different from Discussion proper [inasmuch 
as Disputation admits of the use of Casuistry etc., which are not 
allowed in Discussion ; and Wrangling does not tend to the esta¬ 
blishing of any position, which forms the main purpose of 
Discussion]; and they have been enunciated separately, because 
they help in the guarding of the knowledge of trath once attained 
(by means of Discussion). [ see Su. 4. 2. 50 ] 

[K] Fallacious Reasons are in reality included among the 
Clinchers (the sixteenth category); but they have been enunciated 
separately, because from among the ‘Clinchers’, it is these that 
can be put forward or indicated in Discussions,—the other 
‘clinchers’ being indicatable only in Disputations and Wranglings. 

[L, M and Nj Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers have 
been enunciated separately, for the purpose of showing what they 
are; as it is only when the real character of these has been shown 
that these can be avoided by one in his own assertions, and urged 
with force against the assertions of others; and also when an 
opponent has recourse to Casuistry, it can be easily refuted and 
also easily made use of [indicated and explained to the Dmpire; 
only when its real character is known].* 

[Recapitulation of the Introductory Sutra—Importance of the 
S'asfra.] 

The aforesaid Science of Reasoning, dealing as it does with 
the Means of Right Cognition and the other Categories,— 

‘is the lamp of all Sciences; the Means (of the Knowledge) 
of all things; it is the basis of all activities and as such it has 
been expounded at the very outset (of all scientific investigation)’. 

As regards the ‘knowledge of truth’ and ‘attainment of highest 
good’ (spoken of in the Sutra), it must be borne in mind that there 
is such ‘knowledge’ and such ‘attainment’ dealt with in (and 

• Thus then it has been shown that Doubt and the other categories, even 
though included in the first two categories, have been separately enunciated 
with a view to indicate the subjeets dealt with in the Science of Reasoning. 
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pertaining specifically to) each of the four Sciences (or branches of 
knowledge), in its own peculiar manner. In the Science we are 
dealing with here the Science of the Soul (Logic-Metaphysics), 
which forms the‘knowledge of truth’, is the knowledge of the 
Soul and the other objects of cognition; and the ‘attainment of 
highest good’ is the obtaining of Release. 

Sutra 2 

INTRODUCTORY RH.ASYA 

Question —“Does the Highest Good appear immediately after 
true knov/ledge' ? ’ 

Answer —No ; after ‘true knowledge.’— 

Sutra 2 

There is cessation of each member of the following series— 
Pain. Birth, Activity, Defect and Wrong Notion :—the 
cessation of that which follows bringing about the annihila¬ 
tion of that which precedes it : and this ultimately leads to 
the Highest Good.— 

BIIASYA 

(.\) Of ‘ Wrong Notion ’ (mentioned in the Sufru as the first 
to cease after the attainment of true knowledge), there are various 
kinds, pertaining as it doe.s to the several objects of cognition, 
beginning with ‘ Soul ’ and ending with ‘ Highest Good.’ (a) With 
reference to the Soul, the ‘ Wrong Notion ’ is in the form ‘ there 
is no such thing as Soul’;— (b) with regard to the Not-Soul, 
people have ‘ Wrong Notion ’ when it is regarded as the ‘ Soul — 
(c) when pain is regarded as pleasure, we have the ‘Wrong Notion' 
of pain; and so on; (d) when the non-eternal is regarded as 
eferna/, there is ‘ wrong notion ’ of eternal; (e) when non-safety 
is regarded as safety, there is ‘ wrong notion ’ of non-safety ; 
if) when the fearful is regarded us, free from fear there is ‘ wrong 
notion ’ of fearful ; —(g) when the dis^ustinu is regarded as 
ogreeafi/e there is ‘ wrong notion’ of Dfsgusfmg ;—(/i) when that 
which deserves to be rejected is regarded as -worthy of not being 
rejected there is ‘wrong notion’ of what should be rejected; 
(f) when with regard to activity, we have such notions as ‘ there 
is no such thing as Karma, nor any result of Karma there is 
‘ wrong notion ’ of activity (/) when with regard to Defects we 
have the notion that metempsychosis is not due to ‘defects’ there 
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is ‘ wrong notion ’ of defects ;■— (k) with regard to Re-Birth {i.e,. 
Transmigration) we have such wrong notions as—‘ there is no 
such thing as an animal or a living being, or a being or soul, who 
could die, or, having died, ;Could be born again,’ ‘ the birth of 
living beings is without cause,’ ‘ the cessation of birth is without 
cause.’ ‘Transmigration has beginning, but no end,’ ‘even though 
caused. Transmigration cannot be due to Karma it consists only in 
the disruption (at death) and restoration (at rebirth) cf the chain 
of such things as the body, the sense-organs, the Consciousness 
and sensation—(/) with regard to Hig/ieii Good we have such 
wrong notions as ‘ it is something terrible, involving as it does the 
cessation of all activity,’ ‘ in the Highest Good which consists in 
dissociation from all things, we lose much that is desirable,’ 

‘ how can any sane person have any longing for such Good, in 
which there is neither pleasure nor pain, nor any consciousness 
at all ?’ 

(B) From the above-described Wrong Notion proceeds 
attachment to the agreeable and aversion for the disagreeable: 
and under the influence of this attachment and aversion, there 
appear the De/ecfs,—-such as envy, jealousy, deceit, avarice and 
the like. 

(C) Urged by these Defects, when the man acts, he com¬ 
mits such misdeeds as-— (a) killing, stealing, illicit intercourse, 
and such other acts pertaining to the body ; [b) lying, rude talking 
and incoherent babbling,—these pertaining to speech ; (c) malice, 
desire for things belonging to other.'., and materialism,—these 
pertaining to the mind. Such misdeeds constitute the Wrong or 
Sinful Activity which tends to Adharma (Vice, Demerit). The 
right sort of Activity consists in the following actions—(o) with 
the body,—charity, protecting and service ; (b) with speech,-telling 
the truth, saying what is wholesome and agreeable, studying the 
Veda; (c) with the mind,—compassion, entertaining no desire 
for the belongings of other people, and faith ; this right Activity 
tends to Dharma (Virtue, Merit). 

What are meant by ‘activity’ {'pravrtti') in this connection 
(in the Sutra) are the results of activity, in the form of Merit and 
Demerit; just as life being the result of food, we speak of the 
life or living beings as ‘food.’ 
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(D) The ‘Activity’ described above (in the form of Merit 
and Demerit) becomes the cause of mean and respectable birth 
(respectively); and Birth consists in the collective appearance (in 
one congregated group) of the Body, the Sense-organs and the 
Consciousness. 

(E) When there is birth, there is Pain; it is that which is felt 
as disagreeable, and is also known by such names as ‘'badhana' 
(harrassment), plda (suffering) and ‘tapa (affliction.) 

The above five categories, beginning with Wron^ Notion 
and ending with Pain* when functioning contiguously (without 
break) constitute Metempsychosis, Transmigration. 

When ‘true knowledge’ is attained, ‘wrong notions’ disappear; 
on the disappearance of ‘wrong notions’ the ‘defects’ disappear ; 
the disappearance of ‘defects’ is followed by the disappearance 
of ‘activity’ (merit and demerit); when there is no activity there 
is no ‘birth’; on the cessation of birth there is cessation of pain ; 
cessation of pain is followed by Final Release, which is the 
‘highest good’. 

What is ‘true knowledge’ is explained by the contrary of the 
‘wrong notions’ indicated above. For instance, (a) the ‘true 
knowledge’, with regard to the Soul is in the form ‘there is such 
a thing as Soul;’ — (b) that with regard to the ‘not Soul,’ is in the 
form ‘the not-soul is not the Soul ;’■—similarly with regard to (c) 
pain, {d) the eternal, (e) safety, (f) the fearful, (g) the disgusting, 
and (A) the rejectable, we have ‘true knowledge’ when each is 
known in its real character; — (i) with regard to activity it is in 
the form 'there is such a thing as karma, and it is effective in 
bringing about results’; (/) with regard to defects, it is in the 
form ‘Transmigration is ctie to defects;’— (k) with regard to 
Rebirth it is in the form ‘there is such a thing as an animal, a 
living being, a being, a soul, which, having died, is reborn,—birth 
has a definite cause,—the cessation of birth has a definite cause,— 
Death-Rebirth is without beginning, but ends in Final Release,— 
Death-Rebirth, having a cause, is caused by activity (merit and 
demerit),—Death-birth is connected with the soul and oj)erates 
through disruption and restoration of the continuous connection 
of such things as the body, the sense-organs, the consciousness 

* The order of these a* given in the Siitra has been altered here. See 
Vartika). 
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and sensation;’—(/) with regard to Final Release, it is in the form 
‘Final Release’ involving dessociation from all things and cessation 
from all activity, is extremely peaceful,—much that is painful, 
frightful and sinful disappears on Final Release,-—and how can 
any sane person fail to have a longing for it, being, as it is, 
free from all pain and, entirely devoid of all consciousness of 
pain ? Final Release must be free not only from pain, but from 
pleasure also; because all pleasure is invariably connected with 
some pain, and as such should be avoided, in the same manner as 
food mixed with honey and poison is avoided. 

Lecture 2 

Definition of Pramanas 

*The Science of Reasoning proceeds by three processes,—■ 
enunciation, definition and examination. Enunciation is the 
mere mention by name of the categories; Definition consists 
in that character or property which serves to differentiate that 
which has been enunciated; and Investigation is the examination, 
by means of argumentation, of the question as to whether or not 
the definition is applicable to the thing defined. 

+In some cases, the definition is stated after the thing has 

* We have explained in what manner the true kno-wledge of PramSna, 
etc., is related to the Highest Good. After this the following thought might 
occur to the enquirer:—‘Everyone understands what Pramdna and the rest 
inean ; and this knowledge would be enough to dispel ignorance and bring 
Final Release; wh-at then is the necessity of proceeding with this treatise any 
further ? ’ It is in anticipation of this feeling that the Bhasya adds thie 
Introduction; the sense of which is that the mere mention of the categories 
cannot suffice for true knowledge; for which correct definition and thorough 
investigation are necessary. 

t It having been declared that Sutra 3 contains the classification of 
Pramanas, it might be asked why we have this classification before we have 
been told what Pramana is ; i.e., before Praraan-a has been defined. In 
anticipation of this the Bhasya proceeds to explain that it is by no means 
necessary that in every case a regular definition must precede the classi¬ 
fication ; in some casfrs we have the definition of a thing after it has been 
classified ; while in others definition precedes classification. As regards 
this particular Sutra, it may be noted that while really propounding the 
classification of Pramanas, it also implies the definition of Pramana ; inas¬ 
much as the word ‘ pramanani ’ in the Sutra serves the purpose of indicat¬ 
ing the characteristic features of Pramanas ; and definition is nothing more 
than the indication of such features. 
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been enunciated and classified,'— e.g., in the case of ‘Pramana and 
Prame^fa ’ ; while in other cases, the classification is mentioned 
after the thing has been enunciated and defined ; e.g., in the 
case of Perverse Reasoning, we find the classification in Satra 
1-2 11, while the enunciation and definition are given in Sutra 
1-2-10. 

In the following Sutra we have the classification (or enumera¬ 
tion) of Pramanas, which have been enunciated in Sutra 1* 
Preliminary Sur-rey of the Pramanas. 

Sutra 3 

Perception, Inference, Analogy and Words are the Praminas 

bhAsya 

(yl) Perception consists in the operatienf of each sense- 
organ upon a particular object; this ‘operation’ being in the 
form either of contact or of cognition ; when it is in the form of 
contact then the ‘ result ’ is in the form of cognition or right 
knowledge ; and when the ‘ operation ’ is in the form of cognition 
the ‘ result ’ is in the form cf the idea of the thing being dis- 
carded or elected or treated with indifference (disregarded ).t 

(B) Inference consists in the consequential-cognition, of the 
object, the proiont/um—possessed cf the ‘indicative feature,’— 
obtained through the agency «1 this indicative feature duly 
xecognised.J 

• This, enumeration bcinj; a form ot ‘ Kminciation, ’ the three-Joldnas 
of the Scientific process is not violated. 

t In every cause that property of it which is the immediate precursor 
of the etlect, is called its ‘ operation ’ ; e.g., when the yarns bring into 
existence the cloth, the ‘ operation ’ consists in the final conjunction of the 
yarns. In the case in ciuestion, when the sense-organs bring about Right 
Cognition, their ‘ operation ’ would be in the form of their contact with 
the object cognised ; and when the result brought about by the sense-organs 
consists in the idea leading ultimately to the object being rejected etc., 
then their ‘ operation ’ would be in the form of the cognition itself, which 
is the immediate precursor of the said idea. 

J By the epithet ‘ duly recognised all fallacious reasons are ex¬ 
cluded. The word ‘ artha ’ here stands, not for object in general, but that 
object which forms the probardum of the inference, that which forms the 
predicate of the conclusion ; the Tdtpurya explains ‘ nrtha ’ as ‘ erthyata 
sddhyate yat —that which is intended to be proved by means of the infe¬ 
rence 
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(C) Analogy* consists in the cognition of approximation ; by 
approximation ’ here is meant the presence of common properties, 

i. e.,similarity, e. * as the cow so is this animal, gavaya.' 

(D) Word is that by which the objects are signified, or 
denoted, or made known. 

That the Pramanas are means of cognising things is indicated 
by the literal signification of the constituent factors of the name 
pramSna’; that is to say, the word ‘pramana ’, consisting as it does 
of the root ‘ ma ’ with the preposition ‘pra' and the instrumental 
verbal affix ‘/yu< , its literal signification comes to be 
‘ pramiyate anena ‘that by the instrumentality of which things 
are rightly cognised and the names of the particular pramanas 
also are similarly explained-t 

Question :— “ Have the Pramanas their objectives in common ? 
or is the scope of the Pramanas restricted within mutually 
exclusive limits ? ” 

Answer :— As a matter of fact, we find both ways of function¬ 
ing among Pramanas. For instance, in the case of Soul we find 
that — {a) it is by means of Word that we come to know that the 
Soul exists ;—(6) we find /n/ercnce operating upon it, when it is 
asserted that ‘ the indicative marks of the Soul are desire, aversion, 
effort, pleasure, pain and consciousness ’ {Sutra 1. 1. 10) [ which 
means that it is from the presence of these latter that the exis¬ 
tence of the Soul is to be. inferred ];— and (c) the Soul is also per¬ 
ceived by a peculiar contact of the Soul with the mind, this Per¬ 
ception being the result of mystic trance, and as such possible only 
for the Mystic. [Thus Soul is an object which is operated upon by 
all the Pramanas.]—Similarly in the case of fire, we find that—(a) 
when a trustworthy person says ‘ there is fire at such and such a 
place’, we have the cognition of fire by means of Word;—~{b) 
drawing nearer to the place, if we happen to see smoke issuing, we 
infer from this, the existence of fire : —(c) actually getting at the 
place, we directly see the fire. On the other hand, in the case of 
certain things we find that one thing is amenable to only one parti¬ 
cular Pramana; as for example, that ‘the Agnihotra should be 

* This definition pertains to the Means of analogical cognition, and not 
to analogical cognition itself. 

t 'Ammidna'-anumlyate anena ; 'Upamdna'—upamiyate anena ;’&abda' 
—sabdyate anena. 


N. B. 2 
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performed by one desiring heaven’, we can know only by the 
Words of the Veda ; the ordinary man of the world does not know 
of any indicative features of Heaven (by means of which he could 
have an inferential cognition); nor is he able to perceive it 
directly ;—similarly when we hear the sound of thunder, from 
this, we infer the source of the sound ; and in regard to this we 
can have no Perception, nor any Verbal Cognition ;—lastly of our 
own hand we, have a direct Percep/jon, and no/n/erence or Word 
is operative in this case. 

Among the four kinds of Cognition, Perception is the most 
important; because when a man seeks the knowledge of a cer¬ 
tain thing, if he is told of it by a trustworthy person, and thereby 
he has the verbal cognition of the thing, there is still a desire in 
his mind to ratify his information by means of Inference through 
particular indicative features ; and even after he has been able to 
get at the inferential knowledge of the thing, he is still desirous of 
actually seeing the thing with his eyes ; but when he has once 
perceived the thing directly, his desires are at rest, and he does 
not seek for any other kind of knowledge* ; the examples already 
cited above (the cases of Soul and Fire) serve to make this point 
clear ; for instance, when the man has to know fire, if several 
pramams come to bear npon it (as shown above) there is a com¬ 
mingling of the Pramanas (in which case all longing for knowledge 
does not cease until the appearance of direct Perception), 
whereas if there is a single PramSna bearing upon the thing 
there is no commingling, but separate functioning [and in this 
Case also it is found that it is only Perception that fully satisfies 
the inquisitive mind.] 

[Here ends the TrisOtrI-Bhasya] . 

Of the Instruments of Right Cognition enumerated above, the 
author proceeds to supply definitions— 

sense-percept ion 

Sutra 4 

Sense-perception is that cognition—(a) which is produced 
by the contact of the object with the sense-organ—(b) which 

• This shows that while the other Pramanas are not sufficient to allay 
«U desire for knowledge, it is Perception alone which is self-sufficient; 
henCe its predominance. 
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is not expressible (by words)—(c) which is not erroneous,— 
and (d) which is welKdefined. 

bhasya 

(a) That cognition which is produced by the contact of the 
Sense-organ with the object cognised is Sense-perception. 

An objection is raised against this:—“ If such is the defini¬ 
tion of Sense-perception, then it is not right to hold (as the 
Logician does) that (in all Perceptions) the Soul is in contact with 
the Mind, the Mind with the Sense-organ, and the Sense-organ 
with the cognised Object; [because the Sutra lays down only the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the Object as the necessary condi¬ 
tion of Perception].” 

Our answer is that the declaration in this Sutra is not meant 
to be an exhaustive enumeration of all the factors that enter into 
the cause of Sense-preception ; it does not mean that what is here 
mentioned is the only cause of Sense-perception ; all that it does 
is to indicate that factor which pertains to Sense-perception 
exclusively, and which distinguishes it from all other forms of 
cognition; and it omits to mention the other factors (e. g. the 
contact of the Soul with the Mind, and so on), not because these 
agencies are not present in Sense-perception, but because they are 
common to Inference and other forms of cognition also. 

‘‘Even so, it should be necessary to mention the contact of 
the Mind with the Sense-organ [which is a factor that is present 
in Sense-perception only, and in no other form of cognitionV’ 

*The contact of the mind with the sense-organ is not mentioned 

* The Vdrtika supplies two explanations of this sentence ;—(1) The 
Mind-organ contact is as good a distinctive feature of Perception as the 
organ-object contact—this is what is meant by 'samdnatvdt' ; but the Sutra 
does not make it its business to point out all its distinctive features ; one is 
quite enough to differentiate it from all other forms of cognition. The 
meaning of the sentence would, in this case, be as presented in the translation. 

(2) The second explanation is that the Sutra mentions only the organ- 
object contact because this forms the distinctive feature of every individual 
perception-, when one perception differs from another, the difference does not 
consist in mind-organ contact; i. e. individual perceptions are never spoken 
of in terms of mind-organ contact. In this latter case it is difficult to 
explain the word 'samdnatvdt’, the explanation given by the Vdrtika being 
forced. The Fdrfifea does not pronounce itself in favour of any one of 
the two interpretations; in the concluding statement it mentions both. 

It is remarkable that the Tdtparya notices the latter interpretation only. 
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in the Sutra because when Perceptional Cognition is distinguished 
from other forms of cognition, that contact is as good a distinctive 
feature of it as the contact of the sense-organ with the cognised 
object [consequently when one has been mentioned, there is no 
need for the mention of other conditions, as the Sutra is not 
meant to contain an exhaustive enumeration of all the distinctive 
features of Perception]. 

(6) * [Some people have held the view that there is no such 
perception as is entirely free from verbal representation ; this 
view may be briefly put as follows];—“ As many things there are, 
so many also are the names or words expressive of them ; and 
through these names, the things come to be cognised as identical 
with, inseparable from, the words ; and it is on such cognition 
that all usage is based s that is to say, every cognition of objects 

* ‘'Every object has a name ; there is nothing that is devoid of name; 
this establishes the inseparability of the thing from its name; whenever a thing 
is cognised it is cognised as bearing its name ; the name is not the means 
by which the object is known; as when the object—cow—is perceived as ‘this 
is cow’, there is a distinct co-ordination between the this and the cow, 
both of which are in the same case; thus things being inseparable from their 
names, the perception of things must involve the perception of the name 
also ; hence there can he no perception devoid of verbal expression” 

— Tatparya. 

The translation has followed the interpretation of the Tatparya. This 
interpretation of the Bhasya however appears to be a little forced ; the 
Tatparya found it necessary to have recourse to it, and explain the word 
'Sabda’ not as ‘verbal’ (its ordinary signiheation), but as ‘associated with 
the word or name’, as it could not accept the view that cognition of the 
thing as bearing a name—f. e. the Savikalpaka cognition—is not included 
under ‘.Sense-perception’. The reader is referred to its remarks in connec¬ 
tion with the word ‘vyavasdydtrnakam’, below. 

It appears simpler to take the Bhdsya as meaning that whenever the 
cognition of a thing ‘involves its name, it cannot be regarded as Sensuous, 
being as it is verbal;’ and it is with a view to exclude such verbal cognition 
(which includes Savikalpaka cognition also) that the Sutra has added the 
epithet—‘which is not expressible by words’. It has to be admitted how¬ 
ever that this explanation would militate against the Logician’s accepted 
view that Sense .perception is of two kinds, Savikalpaka and Nirvikalpaka. 
It is for this reason that we have adopted in the translation the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Tatparya, which also appears to have the support of the Vartika, 
which latter however is not quite explicit on the point. 
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that is produced by the contact of the sense-organ with the object 
is in the form of ‘ colour,' or ‘ taste,’ and so forth ; and all these 
words—‘ colour ’ ‘ taste ’ and the rest—are names of objects ;— 
by which names the cognition is expressed in such words as— 
‘ such and such a person cognises the thing as colour ‘ such and 
such cognises it as taste and so on ; and that which is thus 
expressed by means of names, must be inseparable from, always 
associated with, words; [whence it follows that there is no 
Sense.cognition that is free from verbal representation.] ” 

It is in view of the above position that the author has added 
the qualification that the cognition should be ‘ not expressible by 
words.’ In a case where the relation of the object with a word is 
not known [i, e. when we do not know the name of the object that 
we perceive], the apprehension of the object that there is 
is certainly never spoken of by means of any name : and when 
the said relation is known, it is known in the form that ‘ such is 
the name of the thing I perceive ’ (where the two are entirely 
distinct, and not identical). Even when the fact that ‘ such is 
its name’ is known, the cognition of the thing itself does not 
differ from that cognition of it which we have had before when its 
name was not known; it remains like that.’ So long as there is no 
name or appellation or verbal expression for the cognition of the 
object, it cannot be comprehended by others, and thereby put to 
any practical use, because what is not comprehended cannot serve 
any practical purpose (such, for instance, as being communicated 
to others, and otherwise made use of). It is for these reasons [i.e. 
because the thing cognised is something different from its name] 
that whenever the cognition of things is spoken of by means 
of names, these names are always accompanied by the word ' as ’ 

( iti ’),—the form in which the cognition is expressed being ‘the 
thing is eognised as colour ‘it is cognised as taste’, and so forth. 
For these reasons we conclude that the name is not (necessa¬ 
rily present and) operative at the time that the apprehension of 
the thing takes place ; it becomes operative (and useful) only at the 
time of its being spoken of, or communicated to other persons. 
The upshot of all this is that the apprehension of things, produced 
by the contact of the sense-organ with them, is not verbal — i. e. it 
is entirely free from all verbal representation. 
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* (c) During the summer it often happens that the sun’s rays 
become mixed up with the heat-rays radiated from the earth’s 
surface ; and the two together, flickering at a distance, come into 
contact with the eye of the observer, who apprehends them as 
water ; now if the definition of Sense-perception consisted of only 
two terms—‘ that which is produced by the sense-object contact ’ 
and ‘ that which is not representable by words’,—then the appre¬ 
hension of water under the above circumstances would have to be 
regarded as ‘ Sense-perception:’. With a view to guard against 
this contingency, the author has added the further qualification 
that the cognition should be not erroneous. 'I'hat cognition is 
erroneous in which the thing is apprehended as what it is not; 
while when a thing is perceived as what it is, the Perception is 
not erroneous. 

(d) When the man observes from a distance, and sees (some¬ 
thing rising from the earth), the cognition that he has is in the 
(doubtful) form—' this is smoke, or this is dust ’; inasmucli as this 
doubtful cognition is also produced by the contact of the sense-organ 
with the object, it would have to be regarded as Sense-perception, 
if this were defined simply as ‘ that which is produced by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object.’ With a view to guard 
against this, the author has added the further qualification that 
the cognition should be well-defined.^ It will not be right to 

• The qualiticition 'avyabhiedri’ it necessary in the case of Perception 
only ; as in the case of other forms of knowledge, the errontousnrss lies in 
the Perception Upon which every one of them is, in one way or the other, 
based ;—says the Tdtparya. 

+ The Tatparyu, anxious to include the .Savikalpapa Perception under 
the definition contained in the Sutra, remarks that doubtful cognition is 
already exclude-l by the qualification ‘not erroneous’, as that cognition also 
is erroneous ; consequently \ve must take the qualification 'well-defined' as 
meant to include the Savikalpaka cognition; so that the phrase 'not express!' 
ble by words’ applies to the Nirvikulpaka or non-determinate or abstract 
cognition ; and the word ‘well-defined’ applies to the Savikalpaka, determi¬ 
nate or concrete cognition. The 7’atp(Jry« justifies its interpretation by the 
remark that the and KdrtiTa have omitted to make mention of this 

Determinate Perception because it is too plain to need any explanation ; 
and that it has put forward its interpretation, according to the view tsken 
by Trilocana-Guru. According to the/Jfcdfya and Partikn the Determinate 
Cognition would not be Perception, the entire definition being applicablu 
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urge that—“ all doubtful cognition is produced by the contact 
of the Soul with the Mind [and not by the contact of the 
sense-organ with the object]; so that the doubtful cognition 
would be precluded by the first word of the definition; and 
for the exclusion of such cognition it would not be necessary 
to have a further qualification —because as a matter of fact, it is 
when one sees the object with his eyes [when there is contact of 
the object with the eye] that he has a doubtful cognition with 
regard to it [in the form—‘ this object that I see is this smoke or 
dust];* then again, just as in all cases of Perception, when a man 
apprehends the object with his sense-organ, he perceives it also 
with his mind, so also when he has the doubtful cognition of a 
thing through his sense-organ, he has the same cognition through 
his mind also [which shows that in such cases the doubtful 
cognition, though brought about by the mind, is dependent upon 
a sense-operation]; and it is this latter kind of cognition which is 
brought about by the mind through the agency of the organ,—and 
which has this additional qualification [over the doubtful cognition, 
produced by the mind alone by its contact with the Soul]—which 
is meant to be referred to here by the name ‘ doubtful and not 
the former kind of doubtful cognition [mentioned by the oppon¬ 
ent, as that which is brought about by the contact of the Soul 
with the mind independently of the operation of the senses].! 
Thus then in reality, in all cases of Sense-perception, the Sense- 
organ of the perceiver is invariably operative ; and the operation 
of the Mind comes in only subsequently, for purposes of .the 
representative cognition (which recalls the third cognition pre¬ 
viously got at through the senses); that this is so is proved by the 
fact that there is no representative cognition for those whose 

to Non-determin«te Perception only. It would seem that the Bauddha 
definition of Perception as Kalpampodham — abhrdntam —were a true, render¬ 
ing of Vatsyayana’s view. The Vartika also, when refuting the Bauddha 
definition, directs its attack only to the presence of the word ‘Kalpand'. 

* Which shows that all doubtful cognitions are not independent of 
sense-operation ; even though there are some that are due to the operation 
of the Mind alone. 

t Thus there being many doubtful cognitions brought about by the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object, a further Qualification w!>«' 
necessary for the exclusion of these. 
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Sense-organs have perished. [And just as in the case of re¬ 
presentative cognitions which are directly due to the Mind-opera¬ 
tion, Sense-operation is necessary, so in the case of doubtful 
cognitions also, which are due directly to Mind-operations, the 
operation of the Sense-organ is necessary]. 

The Opponent raises another objection against the de¬ 
finition “ It is necessary ”, he urges, “ to supply a definition of 
Perception that should be applicable to the* * * § {cognition of) the 
Soul and (that of) pleasure, &c.; because the cognition of these is 
not produced by the contact of the sense-or^an with the object ; [and 
hence the definition given in the Sufra cannot apply to it]”. 

Our reply is that the Mind [hy whose contact the cognition 
of the Soul, Pleasure, &c., is produced] is as good a ‘sense-organ ’ 
as the Eye, &c., and the reason why the Mind is mentioned in 
the Sutra, apart from the ‘ Sense-organs ’ enumerated (in Sii. 1. 
1. 12,) lies in the fact that there are certain marked diflerences 
in the character of the Mind and the other Sense-organs [and not 
because the Mind is not a Sense-organ ; these differences are the 
following: all the other ‘sense-organs’] (a) are composed of 
material or elemental substances,— (b) are effective upon only a 
few specific objects ; and (c) tare capable of acting as organs only 
as endowed with certain specific qualities (which they appre¬ 
hend);—whereas the Mind is (a) immaterial,— {b) effective on all 
objects,—and (c) capable of acting as an organ, without being 
endowed with any quality.§ And further, we shall show, under 
Sf). 1. 1. 16, that even when the contact of more than one sense- 
organ with their respective objects is present, there is no simul¬ 
taneous perception of all these objects,'—which is due to the fact 
that while there is proximity or contact of the Mind (with one 

• ‘Atman’ and suhhddV must be taken as equivalent to 'dtmajndna' 
and ‘sukhddijndna’ according to what the Vdrtika says. Pleasure may be pro¬ 

duced by sense-object contact; but it cannot be called ‘Perception’; it is 
only the cognition of the pleasure that can be called ‘Perception’. 

t The Eye is an organ of perception, because it is endowed with the 
quality of Colour which it apprehends ; and so on with the Nose, the Ean 
the Hand, and the Tongue. 

§ The Ptirn'Aa accepts only one of these three points of difference— 
viz., that the other Sense-organs operate only upon certain specific objects, 
whereas the Mind operates on all objects. 
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object), there is no such contact of it (with the other objects); 
which shows that the operation of the Mind is necessary in every 
act of perception ;—and all this goes to prove that the Mind is 
a ‘ sense-organ and this obviates the necessity of providing 
another definition (of Perception, for including the perception of 
the Soul, &c,). Then again [even though the Sutra does not 
mention the Mind among the ‘ sense-organs ’], the fact that the 
Mind is a ‘ sense-organ’ can be learnt from another philosophical 
system (the Vai'sesika,) ; and it is a rule with all systems that 
those doctrines of other systems which are not directly negatived 
are meant to be accepted as true* 

Thus has Sense-perception been defined. 

INFERENCE 

Sutra 5. 

t After Perception conies Inferential Cognition, § which 
is led up to by Perception; it is of three kinds—(1)** the 
Purvavat, (2) the S'esavat and (3) the SSmlnyatodfSfa.tt 

BHASYA 

The expression ‘led up to by Perception’ refers to the percep¬ 
tion of the relation between the pr<d)ans and the prohandum, as 
also to the perception of the probans itself; and the perception of 
the relation between the probans and the prohandum also implies the 
remembrance of the probans ; and thus it is by means of remem¬ 
brance and perception of the probans that the non-perceptible 
thing is inferred.^^ 

* Dinnaga, the Buddhist Logician, hae objected to this declaration, 
in his Pramanatamuccaya, remarking 'if silence was the proof of assent, 
why did the Nyaya-Sutra not remain silent regarding the other five Sense- 
organs also ?’ (See S. C. Vidyabhusana. Indian Logic —pp. 86-81, footnote ). 
t This is how the Tdtparya explains the word atha. 

§ The Vartika expands this into—'that which is preceded by other 
forms of valid cognition and by two perceptions.’ 

•* These are technical names, of which the Bhdsya supplies two dif¬ 
ferent meanings. Hence the names are left untranslated. 

tt Another interpretation of the Sutra has been proposed by the Vartika. 
§§ We see the fire and smoke together—this is one perception, that of 
the relation between fire and smoke ;—after some time we see the smoke— 
this is the second perception on seeing the smoke we remember the rela¬ 
tion that we had perceived ; and this leads us to the inference of fire—the 
unperceived member of the relat on. 
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I. [ The first explanation of the three kinds of Inference ] 

—( A ) the Poroavat Inference is that in which the effect ii 
inferred from the cause;* e. g. when we see clouds rising, we 
infer that there will he rain. ( B ) The S'esaOat Inference is that 
in which the cause is inferred from the effect;! e. g., when we 
see that the water of the river is not like what it used to be, and 
that the stream is filler and the current swifter, we infer that 
there has been rain. ( C ) The Sdmeinyatodrsta Inference [ is 
that in which the inference is based upon a general obser¬ 
vation ]; c. we have observed in all cases that we see a thing 
In a place dfferent from where we saw it before only when it has 
moved; and from this fact of general observation we infer that the 
sun must be moving, even though we cannot perceive it (because 
we see the sun in the evening in a place different from where we 
saw it in the morning). 

II. [ Another explanation of the three kinds of Inference]. 
Or, we may explain the three names in the following manner:— 

( A ) The PUroavat Inference is that in which out of two things 
as perceived on some former occasion, the one that is not perceived 
(at the time of inference) is inferred from the preception of 
the other ; e. g., when fire is inferred from smoke.§ 

( B ) The word 'S'esavat' means remainder-, with regard to an 
object, there are certain possibilities-and some of these possibili¬ 
ties are eliminated; and there being no other possibilities—when 
the remaining possibility is cognised in relation to the said object, 
this cognition is S’e.yaoof; II e. g., in regard to Sound, we find 
that it is an entity and is transient ; and as these two properties 
(being an entity and being transient) are found to be common to 
Substances, Qualities and Actions only, their presence in Sound' 
distinguishes it from the remaining categories of Community, 
Individuality and Inherence (all of which three are en/;7/es, but 
eternal );— , then there arising a doubt as to Sound being either a 
Substance, or a Quality, or an Action, we reason ( by a process of 

* The cause is ‘purva’ or prior to the effect ; hence that !n which the 
inference is based upon the cognition of the cause, has been called Purvavat 
or a priori. 

t The effect being 'Sesa or posterior,’ to the Cause. 

§ The Purvavat inference would thus be Inference per Prior Perception. , 

II The Sesavat inference would thus be Inference per Elimination. 
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elimination) in the following manner;—(a) Sound_cannot be a Sub¬ 
stance, because it inheres in a single substance ( Aka'sa ) [ while 
there is no Substance which inheres in only one substance, all 
substances being either not inherent in any substance,— e.g., the 
atoms,—or inherent in more than one substance,— e. g., the jar, 
which inheres in more than one atom ];— (b) Sound is not an 
Action, because it is the originator of another sound [ it thus gives 
rise to something that is of its own kind; and this is never the 
case with any Action, which always brings about effects that are 
entirely unlike itself;— e. g., Action, in most cases, produces some 
kind of conjunction or disjunction ] ;—and by this eliminative 
reasoning we come to the conclusion that Sound must be a Quality 
(this being the only member of the three that is not eliminated )* 

(C) The Samanyatodrsta inference is that in which, the 
relation between the probans and the probandum being im¬ 
perceptible, the imperceptible probandum is inferred from the 
simil irity of the probans to something else ; e.g. when the Soul is 
inferred from Desire ;—Desire is a Quality, and Qualities always 
inhere in Substances ; and (from this similarity of Desire to 
other qualities we come to the conclusion that Desire must inhere 
in a Substance) and this leads to the inference that that 
Substance in which Desire inheres is the Soul. 

It is true that the fact of there being three kinds of Infer¬ 
ence is sufficiently indicated by the enunciation of the three 
kinds, and hence the additional word ‘ trioidham,’ ‘ it is of three 
kinds,’ in the Sutra could well have been left out;—but this 
additional curtailment of the Sutra was not considered desirable 
by the author of the Sutra, as he thought that he had secured 
sufficient conciseness in expressing by means of the short Sutra 
the entire extent of the vast subject of Inference. This method 
of explanation—of being satisfied with one form of conciseness 
and not minding other possible forms—is often employed by the 
author of the Sutra ; as we find in the case of his descriptions of 
the various kinds of ‘Siddhanta’, ' Chala ’, ‘ S'abda ’ and so forth. 

• This example of Sesavat Inference ia not accepted by the Tdtparya 
—Pan'sesrt is onl. another name for the purely negative inference; while 
the example cited by the SAasya is one of the affirmative-negative kind. 
T’he example suggested is the inference of the fact of ' Desire’ etc., being 
dependent Upon the Soul. 
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[The difference between Perception and Inference is that] 
Perception pertains to things present, while Inference pertains to 
things present as well as not present (i. e. past and future). 
“ How so ? ” Asa matter of fact, Inference is applicable to all 
the three points of time : by means of Inference, we apprehend 
things past, present and future: for instance, we infer (a) that 
‘ such and such a thing will happen ’,—^(b) that ‘ such and such a 
thing is present —and also (c) that ‘ such and such a thing 
existed in the past.’ The past and the future are ' not present ” 
[hence we speak of Inference as pertaining to the present as well 
as to the not-present], 

ANALOGY 

Analogy is next considered— 

Sutra 6 

Analogy is that which accomplishes its purpose 
through similarity to a known object. 

BHASYA 

"t That is, Analogy is that which makes known what is to be 
made known, through similarity to an object that is already well 

• The confused use of the word‘pramana’continues. We have seen 
that Pratyahsa has been defined as the cognition that is brought about by 
sense-contact etc.; and here we find Upamdna being defined as that which 
accomplishes the purpose of making known,.— t. e. a means of cognition. 

t 'I’here is some difference between the Bkasya on the one hand and 
the Vdrtika and the Tdtparya on the other. As regards the object of analo¬ 
gical cognition and the exact/orm of that cognition, there is no difference ; 
as according to both the object is the connection of the name with the object; 
the form of the cognition being ‘this object is what is named gavaya.’ 
There is however a marked difference of opinion as to the means of the 
cognition; that it is the similarity between the two objects that is the 
means, on this also all are agreed ; but according to the Bhdsya, it is this 
similarity as expressed in the assertion ‘the gavaya is like the cow',—which 
assertion is rewemiered at the time that the man sees the animal resembl¬ 
ing the cow ; whi le according to the Vdrtika and the Tdtparya it is the 
similarity that is actually seen when the animal is seen to resemble the 
cow,—this perceived similarity being aided by the remembrance of the 
similarity expressed in the assertion ‘the gavaya is like the cow.’ Says the 
Parisuddhi. I 

The Tdtparya interprets the Bhdsya passage ‘yathd gauft tathd gavayaif 
(II. 1-2) to mean that the similarity should be one that is already known 
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known ; e. the assertion * as the cow so the gavaya ’ (i, e. the 
animal called ‘ gavaya ’ is like the cow], 

“ What is it that is accomplished by this analogy ? ” 

When a person finds similarity to the cow, he actually per¬ 
ceives the object that had been referred to in the analogy ; and 
thence he comes to cognise the connection of that object with the 
name mentioned in that Analogy; so that it is this latter cognition 
that is the purpose accomplished by Analogy. For instance, when 
the Analogy, in the form ‘the animal called gfluoya is like the 
cow ’, has been put forward,—and the man who has heard this 
happens, subsequently, to perceive through the contact of his 
sense-organs, an object similar to the cow,—he realises that ‘ the 
word gavaya is the name of this object ’, and comes to cognise the 
connection of that particular name with that particular object. 
Similarly in the case of such analogies as ‘ the mudgaparnl is 
similar to the mudga ’, ‘ the masaparni is similar to the masa ’— 
being put forward, the observer, by means of these analogies, 
comes to know the connection of the particular names with the 
particular objects, and thereby obtains the particular herb (mudga- 
parni or mSsaparnl) that he requires. In the same manner we 
can explain other objects of Analogy met with in common 
experience. 

WORD 

We now proceed to describe the H^or(/[as an Instrument of 
Right Cognition]— 

Sutra 7 

The assertion* of a reliable person is ‘word’. 


by means of such assertions. But we find (in 1. 4) the Bhdsya calling this 
assertion itself 'Upamaiia.' 

There is no doubt that the view of the Vdrlika and the Tdtpary a is 
more logical. The latter rightly remarks that for the cognition that ‘this 
animal is what is called gavaya' it is necessary that the observer should 
know of the assertion‘the gonuyu is similar to the cow’, and also that he 
should perceive the similarity to the cow in the animal concerned. If the 
analogical cognition had for its means only this remembered similarity, then 
its Validity would be as doubtful as that of the Remembrance itself. 

* ‘The word Upadesa, standing for words uttered for the benefit of 
others, here applies to the Sentence as well as to what is expressed by the 
sentence. When the sentence is regarded as the ‘means’ of the cognition, 
the result brought about by it is the knowledge of what is expressed by 
it; and when this latter is the ‘means’ the ‘result’ consists in the idea of 
acquiring or discarding the thing spoken of.— Tdtparya. 
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BHA^YA 

That person is called ‘apta’, ‘reliable’, who possesses the 
direct and right knowledge of things, wiho is moved by a desire to 
make known (to others) the thing as he knows it, and who is 
fully capable of speaking of it. The w'ord ‘ apta ’ is explained as 
denoting one who acts or proceeds, through ‘ apti ’, i. e. through 
the direct right knowledge of things. This definition applies to 
sages, *as well as to Aryas and Mlecchas ;t the activities of all 
these people are carried on through such ‘Words.’ 

Thus we find that it is by means of the aforesaid four Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition,—and not by any other means—that the acti¬ 
vities of Deities, Men and Animals are carried on. 

Sutra 8 

The said Word is of two kinds—the Drsfartha, that of 
which the thing spoken of is perceived, and the Adfstirtha, 
that of which the thing spoken of is not perceived. 

bhAsya 

That ‘ Word ’ of which the thing spoken of is perceived in 
this world is called ‘ Drstartha while that of which the thing 

* ‘One who has direct intuitive knowledge of things is a Sage. The 
name Arya stands for the people of the Central Land (bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal, the Arabian Sea, the Vindhya and the Himalaya). And 
the residents of the rest ot the world are called Mleccha.s ! 

t ‘There are cases where the word of the worst man is true and reliable. 
For instance, after a robber has taken away all that a traveller possessed, 
if he is asked to point out the way to a certain place, what he indicates docs 
turn out to be the right path. The word of such people is reliable only 
when they have no motive for giving incorrect information. Hence for being 
an ‘apta’, for the purposes of the validity of his assertions, it is not necessary 
that he should be completely free from all defects, as has been asserted by 
some philosophers’.—Tatporya. 

On this the Farisuddhi observes as follows :—There are two kinds of 
persons—omniscient and not-omniscient; of these, the unreliabity of the 
former is set aside by the very proof that establishes his existence ; as the 
person who is proved to be ommiscient is also proved to be free from all 
defects of ignorance, love, hatred and the like. As for the not-omniscient 
person, his assertions can bear testimony to his being reliable, by 
reason of his being possessed of—(•) due knowledge of the thing spoken of, 
(b) desire to convey true information, (c) efficient faculty of right articula. 
tipn etc.; and one can be sure of this only after having repeatedly found the 
man to be possessed of these qualities. 
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spoken of is only believed to exist in the other world is ‘ Adrst5r- 
tha These are the two divisions under which are included all 
the assertions of sages and ordinary men. 

“For what purpose doestheSutra mention these two divisions?” 

This mention is made so that the other party may not think 
that what is a valid instrument 0 /cognition is only that assertion of 
the reliable person which speaks of things that are directly per¬ 
ceived, as it is only such things that can be duly ascertained. This 
idea had to be guarded against, as sucin assertions also as speak of 
things not seen are valid Instruments of cognition ; as such things 
also can be duly ascertained by means of Inference.! 

Here ends the section of the Bhasya dealing with the Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition. 

Lecture 3. 

The Prameyas. 

[The Objects of Cognition.] 

The Sotra now proceeds to explain what is to be known by 
means of the above-described Instruments of Cognition. 

• (1) That which speaks of things directly perceived by the Speaker, 

and (2) That which speaks of things only known to him indirectly, by 
means of Inference for instance. 

t If only Words speaking of visible things were reliable, then the 
Vcd.i would become excluded. Hence it is added that words speaking of 
invisible things also are reliable. Such invisible things as Heaven and the 
like can be known by means of Words whose validity can be ascertained 
only by means of an Inference based upon the fact of their being the Word 
of 'a reliable person’,—!, e. God. And it is for this reason that these things 
are said to be inferred. ’I'his precludes the validity of mere Hearsay, or 
of the word of persons whose veracity cannot be correctly inferred ; «. g. 
that of Buddha and others. And it does not mean that the things spoken of 
in this case are those that cannot be cognised by means of Perception. As 
Heaven etc., are actually perceived by the sages. When the ordinary man 
speaks of Heaven etc., his words ara '(jdrj/drt/je in a double sense the thing 
is one cognisable only by means of words whose validity can be only infer¬ 
red, and the man speaks of things that he has not seen, but knows by means 
of words whose reliability he knows from Inference. It is on the basis of 
this double sense of 'adrsfarthu* that we find the Vdftika offering a second 
interpretation of the words *drstdttho and ^tidrsfdrthu Tdtpafya* 
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Sutra 9 

Soul, Body, Sense-organs, Things, Apprehension, Mind, 
Activity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition. Pain, and Ultimate Good 
really* * * § constitute the Objects of Cognition. 

Of these—(1) the Soul is the perceiver (of all that brings about 
pain and pleasure),—the experiencer (of all pains and pleasures)—- 
the knower of all (pains, pleasures and their causes)—who attains 
all things.t (2) The Body is the receptacle of the Soul’s expe¬ 
riences. (3) The sense-organs are the instruments of the expe¬ 
riences, (4) The Things are the objects to be enjoyed and 
experienced. (5) Apprehension consists of the experience itself. 
(6) §The Mind is that internal organ which is capable of bringing 
about the apprehension of all things,— which the Sense-organs 
(being limited in their scope) cannot do. (7) Activity is the cause 
of the propagation of the body, the sense-organs, the thing and the 
sensing of pleasure and pain. (8) So also are the Defects- 

(9) Rebirth;—the body that belongs to the Soul in one life is not the 
first that the Soul has had; nor is it the last; in fact there can be 
no ‘ first ’ in the previous bodies that the soul has had [as we 
cannot trace the beginning of the worldly process]; and as for 
its subsequent bodies there can be an end to these only when 
Ultimate Good is attained ;—and it is this that constitutes Rebirth, 

(10) Fruition consists in the experiencing of pleasure and pain 
along with the causes leading to these. (11) Pain — by the special 
mention of‘pain’(and the omission of‘pleasure’) it is not meant 
that there is no pleasure at all,—which is what is actually felt as 
agreeable [just as much as Pain is felt as disagreeable]; what is 

* According to the Parisuddhi there are two readings in the Sutra — 
one with ‘tu’, and the other without it. We shall see later on how this 
particle is essential. 

f If the Soul did not attain all things, it could not know 'all things’. 

‘The point in which the Soul differs from the other objects is that it 
is only as the experiencer of pleasures and pains that the Soul is something 
to be got rid of (heya); in its own positive form, it is never heya, it is alway^ 
upiideya, to be acquired and treasured ; while all the rest—except Ultimate 
Good are always only fit to be got rid of ; and Ultimate Good is a.lwayS to 
be acquired and treasured.’ 

§ There is much uncertainty on the exact nature of manas. The later 
Logicians regard it as an ‘indriya’ ; while the Bhdsyn is not clear on this 
point. We shall deal with this subject later on, under ‘ Manas’. 
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meant is to lay stress upon the teaching that it is desirable that 
one should practise the thoughtful contemplation of the fact that 
Pleasure also is only a form of Pain,—being as it is, along with its 
causes, found to always end in pain, to be never also entirely free 
from pain, and to be inseparable from various difficulties; as when 
one is thoughtful and contemplates upon the said fact, he becomes 
disgustedthis disgust makes him free from all attachment, 
and brings Dispassion;—and having become dispassionate, he 
attains the Ultimate Good, Emancipation. (12) Ultimate Good or 
Emancipation consists in the cessation of the series of births 
and deaths, and the consequent disappearance of all pain. 

Though apart from these enumerated, there are many other 
‘ objects of cognition ’ also—such as Substance, Quality, Action, 
Community, Individuality and Inherence,— yet it would be im¬ 
possible to enumerate all such objects severally ; so what the 
Sutra has done is to make specific mention of only those ‘ objects ’ 
whose right knowledge brings Emancipation and wrong knowledge 
leads to Birth and Rebirth [and it does not mean that these are 
the only objects that can be cognised.] 

Soul — The first Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

* As a matter of fact, it is found that the Soul is not appre¬ 
hended by Perception ; the question then arises as to whether it 
is known only by means of ‘ reliable assertion ’. The answer is 

that it is not so ; as Soul is cognised by means of Inference also._. 

“ How so ? ” 

* ‘ That there is such a thing as Soul is known, in a general way. from 

Reliable Assertion (of the Veda, for instance), and this knowledge is ratified 
by Inference’— Tatparya. ‘By being ratified is meant that the vague general 
cognition is specified’— >yays the Parisuddhi. That is, the existence of par¬ 
ticular souls in particular bodies becomes recognised. 

In connection with the opening sentence of the Bhdsya, the objection is 
raised as to why the perception of the Soul is denied, when as a matter of 
fact, the Soul is always an object of mental perception, being always per¬ 
ceived as ‘ I’, a conception that appears along with every cognition. The 
answer to this is that it is true that we have the notion of ‘I’; but this 
might be (and actually is) taken as referring to the body ; and as such it 
could not afford a sufficient proof for the existence of the Soul apart from 
the body ; so long as it is not strengthened and ratified by other means of 

N. B. 3 
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Sutra 10 

Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition 
are the indicatives of the Soul. 

[a] The Soul having experienced pleasure by coming into 
contact with a certain kind of things, whenever, in the future, he 
happens to see a thing of that same kind, he wishes to acquire 
that thing ; and this wish to acquire is possible only in one who, 
while remaining one and the same, perceives several things ; as it 
arises from his remembrance of a previous perception ; it is thus 
that Desire becomes an indicative (a sign or proof) of the Soul.* 
No such desire would be possible [if there were not one and the 
same agent to cognise and to recognise the thing, and] if there 
were only a series of distinct cognitions, each pertaining to its 
own distinct object; for the recognition of one cognition by 
another cognition would be as possible as the recognition by one 
body of the experiences of another body.t 


cognition, Inference &c. I'his is the answer from the stand-point of one 
who does not regard the Soul as purely perceptible ; the answer from the 
stand-point of one who regards Soul as perceptible is that the passage 
refers to the Soul of others, one^s Soul being alw'ays peretptibUj —[as 
held by some Logicians, called by Jayanta Bhatta, 'svayuthydh''\--PaTUuddhi. 

* Having found a certain kind of thing to give pleasure, the man for¬ 
mulates the judgment ‘this kind of thing give.s pleasure’,—this is the major 
premiss; when he sees that kind of thing again, he has the idea 'this is that 
kind of thing’ ; this forms the minor premiss; from these two premisses he 
comes to the conclusion ‘this will give pleasure’; and then desires to acquire 
that thing. Thus this Desire proves that the agent w'ho has this desire mu.st 
be the same who has the three cognitions represented by the two premisses 
and the resultant conclusion,—there being a common agent for all the four ; 
if the agent were not the same there could be no such recollection or fusion 
of the several cognitions involved ; and it is this common agent- who is 
the seer of the thing, the experiencer of pleasure, the rememberer of the 
thing being the source of pleasure, and the desirer of the thing,- who is the 
'Soul' — Tdtparya. 

t This anticipates the following argument:—‘Even in the absence of a 
Soul, the recollection and fusion of cognitions would be possible under the 
hypothesis of every cognition .setting up, and forming a factor in, a series 
of cognitions.’ If this were so, then every cogntion would recall and fuse 
into every other cognition of the same series. Tdtparya. 

The phrase ‘dehdntaravat' is explained by the Bhdsya itself later on. 
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[B] Similarly it is only when one and the same agent per¬ 
ceives several things, that, on recollecting a previous perception, 
he comes to have Aversion to the thing that has been the cause 
of pain to him. 

[C] When a certain kind of thing has been found to be the 
cause of pleasure, on subsequently seeing a thing of that kind, the 
man makes an attempt to obtain that thing ; and this Effort would 
not be possible if there were not one agent perceiving a number of 
things and recollecting his past perceptions ; specially no such 
Effort would be possible if there were only a series of distinct 
cognitions, each pertaining to its own distinct object ; for the 
Effort of one cognition on the basis of the experience of another 
cognition would be as impossible as the Effort of one body on the 
basis of the experiences of another body. This explanation also 
applies to the Effort that is put forth for the getting rid of what 
has been found to be a cause of pain. 

[D and E] It is only by reason of his remembrance of his 
previous experience of pleasure and pain that when tile man gets 
by the thing that had caused him pleasure he is pleased, and when 
he gets by what had caused him pain he feels unhappy ; and thus 
it is that he experiences Pleasure and Pain. And in this also 
the reason is the same as before [that is to say, the said pleasure 
and pain are possible only when the person getting by the thing 
and remembering the previous experiences is the same who had 
had those experiences ; and this proves the Soul as the experiencer 
of Pleasure and Pain in the past, their rememberer and their 
experiencer in the present]. 

[F] When a man is desirous of knowing or understanding 
(the real character of a certain thing), at first he ponders over it 
in the form—‘ what may this be ? ’ ; and pondering thus he comes 
to know it in the form—‘ this is so and so ’. This Knowing of the 
thing is by the same agent as the previous desire to know and the 
consequent pondering ;—so that this Knowledi^e, Cognition, becomes 
an indicative of the presence of the common agent in the shape 
of the ‘ Soul ’. And here also the reason is the same as before. 

Now we proceed to explain the phrase dehantaravat, ‘as in the 
case of another body ’, [that we have used twice before] — 
The philosopher who does not admit the Soul readily admits that 
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the diverse Cognitions, each pertaining to a distinct object, when 
appearing in different bodies, are never recognised [and never 
fuse together, the cognitions of one body not being recognised by 
another body] ; and for the same reason the diverse cognitions, 
appearing in the same body also, could not be recollected ; the 
two cases being for the said philosopher exactly alike, [so far as 
the absence of the common agent is concerned ; there being no 
such agent in either case]. Thus then, with regard to a single 
agent we find that he recognises only what he has perceived, and 
not what he has not perceived or what has been perceived by 
another; similarly with regard to diverse agents also, we find that 
one agent does not recognise what has been perceived by another ; 
neither of these two well-known facts can be adequately explained 
by the philosopher who does not admit a Soul. 

Thus it is proved that there is such a thing as Soul. 

Body—The Second Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

* The receptacle of the Soul’s experiences is— 

Sutra 11 

The Body, which is the vehicle of actions, of sense- 
organs and of objects. | 

bhAsya 

[A] “ How is the Body the Vehicle of actions ? ” 

With regard to things that the Soul desires to obtain or to 
discard, there arises in the Soul the desire to obtain, or to discard 
it respectively ; urged by this desire, the Soul puts forth exertion 
embodying the operation of the means for obtaining or discarding 
it; and that wherein this exertion appears is the Body. 

* As the Body is the receptacle of the Soul’s experiences of pleasure 
and pain, it lies at the root of the series of births and rebirths ; hence its 
treatment comes next after the Soul.’— Tdtparya. 

t According to the Bhdsya and the Tarfifca, this Sutra contains three 
definitions of the Body—(1) It is the vehicle of the Soul’s actions ; (2) it is 
the vehicle of the Soul’s sense-organs ;—(3) it is the vehicle of the Soul’s 
objects. Some philosophers have taken the Sutra as providing a single 
definition—“It is the Vehicle of actions etc. etc.”. This is rejected by 
the Vdrtika, 
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[B] “ How is the Body the vehicle of sense-organs ? ” 

That thing alone can be regarded as the vehicle of the sense- 
organs by whose benefit the sense-organs are benefited, and by 
whose injury they are injured,—and it is according to this benefit 
or injury, that they act upon their objects good and bad ;— 
and such a thing is the Body. 

“ How is the Body the vehicle of ohjects ? ” 

That is to be regarded as the vehicle of objects in which 
receptacle there appear the feelings of pleasure and pain caused 
by the contact of the sense-organs with those objects ;—and such 
a receptacle is the Body. 

The Sense-organs—The Third Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

* The instruments tiiat bring about the experience (of pleasure 
and pain) are— 

Sutra 12 

The Olfactory, the Gestatory, the Visual, the Cutaneous 
and the Auditory Organs, proceeding from material 
substances. 

BHASYA 

That by whose instrumentality one smells things is the 
Olfactory Organ ; so called because it apprehends odour. That 
by whose instrumentality one tastes things is the Gestatory 
Organ ; so called because it apprehends taste. That by whose 
instrumentality one sees things is the Visual Organ; so called 

* The sense-organs being the presenters [as they serve to bring before 
the Soul through the body, definite objects, which become the source of 
pleasure and pain--Partstiddhi], they differ, in this respect, from the 
objects that are presented ; and as such they have to be defined before the 
Objects, As the Sutra only provides the definitions of the particular organs,— 
and as these particular definitions are not intelligible until we have the 
definition of ‘Sense-organ’ in general, the Bhasya in this introductory clause, 
supplies this general definition. The general definition should have been 
stated in the form that the sense-organs are the instruments by which direct 
cognitions are brought about; but it is with a view to excite disgust against 
the organs (along with every thing else), that the Bhasya speaks of them as 
the ‘instruments of the experience of pleasure and pain.'— Tdtparya. 
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because it apprehends colour. That which is located in the skin 
is the Cutaneous Organ ; so called indirectly because of its loca¬ 
tion.* * * § That by whose instrumentality one hears things is the 
Auditory Organ ; so called because it apprehends sound. Thus 
from the force of the literal signification of the names, we learn 
that the sense-organs are to be defined as the apprehenders of 
their respective objects. 

t Proceeding from material substances —adds the Sutra. 
The meaning of this is that it is because the organs proceed from 
diverse sources (in the shape of the material substances) that they 
are restricted to particular objects: this would not be possible if 
they all proceeded from a single source [in the shape of the ‘self- 
consciousness’ of the Sahkhyas]; and it is only when each of them 
is restricted to a particular object that it can be defined as the 
apprehender of its object. 

The Material Substances. 

INTRODUCTORY BH.ASYA 

“ What are the causes from which the Sense.organs 
proceed ? ” 

Sutra 13 

§ The Material Substances are Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
and AkSs'a. 

* The other organs are named after what is apprehended by them ; 
the Cutaneous Organ apprehends the touch of thing.s; hence the name 

‘Cutaneous Organ’ applies to it, not directly, in the sense in which the 
names of the other organs apply, but only indirectly, in the -sense that the 
skin is the locus of that organ. 

t Asa matter of fact, odour, which is the specific quality of Earth, is 
apprehended by the Olfactory Organ only ; taste, the specific quality of 
Water, is apprehended only by the Gestatory Organ ; and so forth. This 
is so because the Olfactory Organ proceeds from—is built of—Earth, and 
the Gestatory Organ of Water. If both proceeded from a single source, as 
held by the Sahkhya, then we could not account for the aforesaid facts. 

§ The Vartika and the Tatparya do not take any note of this Sutra ; 
hot the Nydyasucir.ibmidha has this as an independent Sutra. The Bhusya 
also speaks of this as containing the upadesa of the bhutas ; and this word 
could have been used only with reference to the words of the Siitrakara. 
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bhasya 

Here we find the Material Substances mentioned by their 
respective names with the view that when they are thus clearly 
mentioned, it will be easy to point out which Sense-organ is the 
product of which substance. 

Artha—Things or Objects. The Fourth Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Of the endless objects, the following are those ‘objects’ 
[which, when pondered upon as things apprehended by the sense- 
organs, lead to that dispassion which helps the attainment of 
Release; and which, when not rightly discerned, become the 
cause of endless births and rebirths]— 

Sutra 14 

* Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound, which are the 
qualities of Earth [Water, Fire, Air, and Akas'a], are the 
objects of the aforesaid [sense-organs]. 

• The translation here follows the interpretation of the Bhasya. The 
Vdrtiha and the Tdtparya however do not agree with the view that Odour 
and the other four qualities alone are ‘perceptible’. Hence they interpret 
the Sutra and the Bhasya differently. The first difference lies in the follow¬ 
ing explanation suggested by the Tdtparya — 'Tadarthdh', the last word 
in the Sutra, means that which is sought after— i.e. acted upon,—by the 
sense-organs ; so that this word embodies the definition of the fourth ‘object 
of cognition’, ‘artha’ ; and the rest of the Sutra is not a definition ; it only 
supplies certain details of information; though not in a precise manner, 
as it is meant for a friendly listener, and not for a critical opponent. 

The reason why the Tdtparya had recourse to this explanation of the de¬ 
finition of artha lay in the fact that according to the view of the Vdrtiha, the 
Sutra could not be taken as supplying an accurate enumeration of the 
‘objects’of perception ; so the precise definition had to be found some¬ 
where in the Sutra ; and this was found in the word ‘tadarthdh’. 

The woid 'prthivyddigundh’ is taken by the Vdrtiha to mean prtMvyd- 
dayah —i.e. ‘prthivV, ‘jala’ and ‘agni’ —and gundh; gandha, etc. being 
included in ‘gundh' ; their separate mention is regarded as another 
information supplied in a friendly spirit, with a view to indicate what is 
precisely apprehended by each sense-organ. 

The great weakness in this explanation of the Sutra is that Prthivyddi 
has to be taken as standing for only three out of five bhiitas ; while the gtinas 
of the other two are as perceptible as those of the other three. It is not 
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BHASYA 

The qualities mentioned, belonging to Earth and the other 
elementary substances, are the ‘objects’ of the sense-organs 
respectively; in accordance with the actual functioning or 
operating of the sense-organs. 

Buddhi — Apprehension. The Fifth Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

* Some people (the Sahkhyas) have held the view that Jmna, 
‘ Cognition,’ is the function of Buddhi, ‘Cosmic Intellect,’ which 
latter is a non-intelligent or unconscious instrument; while 
Upalabdhi, ‘Apprehension,’ is the function of the intelligent (Soul), 
which latter is not-active. And our Author makes the following 
declaration, with a view, it would seera,t to set aside this view. 


easy to see why the Vdrtika and the Tdtparya fought shy of the Bhdsya’s 
explanation; the only reason appears to be that this explanation precludes 
the ‘perceptibility’ of the other qualities of 'Pythivyddi ’—via ; number, 
separateness etc. 

* The Sahkhya theory is thus explained in the Tdtparya :—Buddhi is 
a product of the three guifas, which are unconscious entities. Hence 
Buddhi also is unconscious. 'I'hrough the medium of the Sense-organs, 
the Buddhi becomes modified into the form of the object. The faculty of 
consciousness on the other hand is unmodifiable, and is ever conscious. 
When Buddhi comes into close proximity to this conscious entity, it reflects 
within itself this consciousness ; and thereby appears as itself conscious ; 
and becoming modified into the form of the object, it cognises it; hence 
the modification of the Buddhi into the form of the thing cognised completes 
the ‘cognition’ of that thing. While the connection of the conscious entity, 
through reflection, with the Buddhi in the shape of the object cognised, 
constitutes a function of the conscious Soul, and is called the ‘apprehen¬ 
sion’ of the object by the Soul, just as the moon though without light of 
its own, reflects the light of the Sun. and with this reflected light illumines 
objects, in the same manner Buddhi, though itself unconscious, reflects the 
consciousness of the Soul and thereby cognises objects and makes them 
apprehended. 

j- “It would seem ”—This qualifying clause is added with a view to 
indicate that this refutation is not the main purpose of the Sutra. The 
Sutra is for the purpose of providing a definition of Buddhi ; and the way 
in which the definition is put forward serves also the purpose of setting 
aside the Sankhya view. 
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Sutra 15 

‘Intellection,’ ‘ Apprehension,’and ‘Cognition are 
synonymous terms* * * § 

BHASYA 

It is not possible for Cognition to belong to the unconscious in¬ 
strument Buddhi: as if it were, then Buddhi could be a conscious 
entity ; while there is a single conscious entity, apart from the 
aggregate of the body, and the sense-organs.t Though the sentence 
composing the Sutra is for the purpose of providing the definition 
of one of the objects of cognition, yet it is taken as implying the 
other fact (the refutation of the Sankhya theory ) by the force of 
the argument (implied in the mention of the synonyms ). § 

Manas—Mind The Sixth Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Remembrance, Inference, \erbal Cognition, Doubt, Intuition, 
Dream, Imagination, as also the Perception of Pleasure etc. and 
Desire and the rest-all these are indicative of the existence of the 
Mind ; and in addition to all these, we have the following also— 

Sutra 16 

The non-appearance of simultaneous cognitions is 
indicative of the existence of Mind. 

BHASYA 

Inasmuch as Remembrance and the rest ( enumerated above ) 
are not brought about by the instrumentality of the { external) X 
sense-organs, they must be due to some other organ. As a matter 
of fact, we find that even though at one and the same time several 
perceptible objects, odour and the rest, are in close proximity to 
the respectively perceptive sense-organs, the Olfactory organ and 

* Thus the definition of Buddhi conies to be this—‘That thing which 
is denoted by these synonymous words is Buddhi.’ 

■f- This refutation is thus explained by the Tdtparya ;—Buddhi cannot 
reflect the conscious Soul, in the way that the moon reflects the light of the 
Sun. As consciousness being non-modifiable, there can be no reflection of 
i t. Hence it would be necessary to attribute con.sciousness to the Buddhi 

itself. So that every cognition will have two conscious agents. 

§ Thus explained by the Pariiuddhi. 

This qualification is added by the Tdtparya. 
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the rest, yet there is no simultaneous cognition of them ; and from 
this we infer that there is some other cause, by whose proximity 
cognition appears, and on account of whose non-proximity cogni¬ 
tion does not appear,—this other organ being in contact with the 
several sense-organs, and helping them, and being non-pervasive 
(limited ) in its dimension. If the proximity of sense-organs to 
their objects, by themselves, independently of the contact of the 
Mind, were the sole cause of cognitions, then it would be quite 
possible for several cognitions to appear simultaneously. 

Pravrtti, Activity-—The Seventh Prameya. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After Mind comes the turn* of Activity ; and 

Sutra 17 

Activity consists in the operating of Speech, of Mind and 
of Body. 

BHASYA 

By the word ‘ buddhi ’ in the Sutra the Mind is meant,— 
the word being taken in the sense of that by means of which things 
are cognised (buddhyate anoyd)1i. 

§ The various ‘ operatings ’ by the Body, by Speech and by 
the Mind are righteous and unrighteous ; and are of ten kinds. 
'I'his we have already explained above under Sutra 2. 

* Af. Activity belongs to the Mind (sec Sutra), Activity haA to he 
defined after Mind has been described* 

t The word *bttddhi\ when explaind as *buddhyate itV> that which is 
apprehended, denotes cognition ; and when explained as ‘buddhyate a tut yd , 
it denotes the instrument of cognition, Mind. 

§ Says the Tdtparya :—Operations are of two kinds—tome give rii^e 
to cognition, others give rife to action. For instance, the operation of 
Speech becomes the cause of virtue or sin according to the nature of the 
cognition that it produces (in the mind of the person spoken to). So that 
‘Speech’ must be taken here to stand for all those operations that bring 
about cognitions ; and thus the operations of the Eye and other organs, 
which consift in the peiceiving of agreeable or disagreeable things, become 
included. Operations leading to Action arc of two kinds^— that haidng thf 
Bady for its Cause, and that caused by the Mttid, 

These two expressions are explained by the Parisuddhi to mean—‘that 
of which the body is the object* and ‘that of which the Mind is the object*. 
For instance, the operation or effort involved in the actions of giving, steal- 
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Dosa — Defect—The Eighth Prameya. 

Sutra 18 

Defects have urging or inciting for their distinguishing 
feature. 

BHASYA 

* ‘ Inciting ’ means causing activity. Attachment and the 
rest incite, or cause the activity of, man towards virtuous or sinful 
deeds; and whenever there is ignorance, there are attachment 
and aversion.! 

Objection — “ Everyone knows what these Defects are; why 
are they described by means of a definition ?” 

As a matter of fact, persons affected by attachment, aversion 
and ignorance ( which are the inciters to activity ) are distingui¬ 
shed (or characterised) by their action: the man who has 
attachments does that action whereby he experiences pleasure 
or pain ; similarly the man who has aversion, or one who has 
ignorance. [ And it was necessary to bring out this fact of 
Attachment etc. being the cause of activity, in order to produce 
disgust against them; which fact could not have been brought 

ing and the like, have all got the Body for their object; as it is the Body 
that is active ; similarly, sympathy, jealousy and the like are operations 
having the Mind for their object; as it is the Mind that is active. This 
explanation of the two expressions —'KiiyaniinituV and 'Manonimittii ’—are 
necessitated by the fact that otherwise all operation.s could be called both 
Kdyammitta and Manonimittti ; as there is not a single action of man in 
which both Mind and Body are not the cause. 

* T he action of the inciter can be understood only after that of the 
incited has been understood ; hence after the definition of Activity comes 
the turn of it.s excitant. Defects— Tiitpnrya. 

t Both Attachment and Aversion arise from ignorance, and urge the 
man to activity ; so that 'inciting’ is a peculiarity of Attachment and 
Aversion; and this peculiarity subsists in the same substrate as the igno¬ 
rance.— T dtpary a. 

In explaining thi.s, the Parisuddhi draws a distinction between pra- 
vnrtaka (that which incites) and pravartand, (the action of inciting). What 
incites men to activity are ignorance and the consequent Attachment and 
Aversion towards the object on which the activity turns ; and the inciting is 
towards this activity, which is the means leading to that object, and with 
regard to which aho there are ignorance and consequent Attachment and 
Aversion, 
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out by the mere mention of Attachment and the other Defects ; 
for ] when the words ‘ attachment.’ ‘ aversion ’ and ‘ ignorance ’ 
are used by themselves, not much is expressed by them.* 
Pretyabhava, Rebirth—The Ninth Prameya, 

Sutra 19 

t Rebirth consists in being born again. 

BHASYA 

Having died, when [ the Soul ] is born again in an animate 
body, this born a^ain constitutes the Rebirth of that [ Soul ], 
which is born,—/'. e., becomes connected with the body, the sense- 
organs, the mind, apprehension, and experience ; and being born 
again consists in repeated connection with the body etc. ;■—the 
word * repeated ’ denotes recurrence,^ The literal meaning of the 
word ‘ Pretyabhfwa ' may be thus explained :—When the Soul, 
subsisting in a particular animate body, abandons the lx)dy etc., 
previously occupied, then it dies { f>raiti ); and when it takes 
possession of another body and sense-organs etc,, it is born 
[ bhaoati )•, so that ' pretyahhciva' is birth (bhaca) after death 
( pretya ). The recurrence of this process of birth and death 
should be regarded as without beginning, and ending only with 
Final Release. 

Fruition, Phala—The Tenth Prameya. 

Sutra 20 

t Fruition is a thing produced by activity and defect. 

* The Tdiparya explainf.- -All that the words express are the mere 
forms of the defects ; and they give no idea of their being excitants of 
activity ; and until this fact is brought out, there would be no disgust 
against the Defects ; as there is nothing wrong in Attachment or Aversion 
per ee ; it is only when they give rise to activity bringing pleasure and 
pain, that they come to be recognised as something to be shunned. 

t The Tdtparya omits to mention the ground for the treatment of 
Rebirth after Defect. The Parisuddhi says—Rebirth is the acquisition of 
the Body etc., down to Defects, after the abandonment of the same ; to that 
it is only natural that Rebirth should be dealt with after these. 

§ ‘Recurrence’ of connections with body etc., implies also the abandon¬ 
ing of thtic, - Parisuddhi. 

J Fruition is the direct result of man’s activity alone ; but the Sutra 
adds De/«cfs also with a view to show—(1) that defects are the cause of 
Activity and (2) that Pleasure and Pain (which constitute Fruition) are the 
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BHASYA 

Fruition consists in the experiencing of pleasure and 
pain, as every action leads to pleasure and pain. And as 
pleasure and pain appear only when the Body, the Sense-organs, 
the Objects and Apprehension are present, what are meant to be 
included under the name ‘ Fruition ’ are pleasure and pain along 
with Body etc., which constitute the Fruition, which is a tiling 
produced by Activity and Defect. Each time this Fruition is 
received by man, it is relinquished by him ; and each time it is 
relinquished, it is again received: and there is no end* or absolute 
cessation of these receivings and relinquishings ; and it is by this 
unceasing current of receivings and relinquishings that the entire 
worldly process is carried on. 

Pain, Duhkha—The Eleventh Prameya. 

INTRODLiCTORY BHASYA 
'I'his same (Fruition)— 

Sutra 21 

When connected with Annoyance is Pain. 

BHASYA 

By ‘ Annoyance t ’ here is meant suffering, injury. Every 
thing, (i. c. Body etc. and also Pleasure and Pain ), being inter¬ 
mingled with i. e. invariably accompanied by, never existing apart 
from—pain, is inseparable from Pain ; and as such is regarded as 
Puin itself. Finding everything to be intermingled with Pain, 

result of Defects also. It is only when the soil of the Soul is irrigated with 
the water of Defect that the seeds of Merit and Demerit produce the fruits 
of Pleasure and Fain.’— 'I'dtparya. 

The Pariiuddhi adds that the author of the Sutra will himself describe 
in Adh. IV how Defects help Activity in the bringing about of Fruition. 

On the word ‘Arthah’, ‘thing’, in the Sutra, the Tdtparya remark;,— 
‘The word is put in for including all kinds of Fruition, primary as well as 
secondary, 'I'he primary fruition consisting in Pleasure and Pain, and the 
secondary in the Body, the Sense-organs and the rest—says the ParUuddhi. 

* ‘Nisthd’ is mere end ; and as there is some sort of an end to Pleasure 
and Pain etc. at each Dissolution, the Bkasya corrects itself and adds the 
word ‘Paryavasdnam’ absolute (pari) cessation (avasdna), — Tdtparya. 

t ‘Annoyance’ here stands for the feeling of annoyance ; so that it 
refers primarily to Pain ; but secondarily to the Body and the rest also ;— 
all of which are necessary factors in the feeling of riam,—Tdtparya. 
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when one wishes to get rid of pain, he finds that birth ( or life ) 
itself is nothing but pain ; and thus becomes disgusted (with life); 
and being disgusted, he loses all attachment; and being free from 
attachment, he becomes released. 

Apavar^a Final Release—The Twelfth Prameya. 

IN'i’RODUCTORV BHASYA 

When there is an and, an absolute cessation [ of the series of 
receivings and relinquishings of Fruition], this is what constitutes 
Final Release, ( which becomes thus defined ) :— 

Sutra 22 

Absolute freedom from the aforesaid (Pain etc.) 
is Final Release. 

BHASYA 

Release is absolute freedom front that—from the aforesaid 
Pain, 1 . e., from birth.* 

“ How is this ? ” 

When there is a relinquishing of the birth that has been 
taken and the non-resumption of another,—this condition, which 
is without end (or limit) is known as ‘ Final Release’, by those 
who know what Final Release is. This condition of immortality, 
free from fear.t imperishable (unchanging), consisting in the 
attainment of bliss, is called ‘Brahman.’ 

Some people hold the view that—“ in Final Release what is 
manifested is the eternal pleasure of the Soul, just like its vast- 

* 'Fhe word ‘tat’ in the Sutra stand.s, not only for Pain proper, but also 
for all such products as the Body, the Sense-organs etc., to everyone of which 
the name ‘Pain’ is applied in its secondary sense.— Tatparya. 

t The ‘fear’ meant here is the fear of being born into the world ; the 
epithet ‘unchanging’ is added with a view to deny the ^'iow that Brahman 
evolves itself into diverse names and forms ; the phrase 'condition of 
immortality’ is meant to exclude the Bauddha theory that Release consists 
in the absolute cessation r)f the mind, resembling the extinguishing of the 

lamp.— Ttitparya. The Purisuddhi adds—Evolution is of two kinds_(!) the 

material object itself ceases and another object takes its place, which idea 
of evolution is favoured by the Bauddha ; and (2) the object remaining 
intact, there is a change in its qualities ; this form of Evolution being held 
by the Ydrt/f/tyn. Neither of these two is possible in the case of Brahman ; 
as in either case it would be transient. 
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ness; and when that happiness is manifested, the Soul is abso¬ 
lutely free and becomes happy.”* 

This position is untenable ; as there is no proof for what is 
here asserted ; that is to say, there is neither Perception, nor 
Inference, nor Word of Scripture to prove that ‘ like its vastness, 
the eternal pleasure of the Soul is manifested in Final Release,’ 
Then again, the above view of the Vedantin meaning that (in 
Final Release) there is manifestation—i. e., feeling or experience- 
of the eternal (pleasure),—it behoves him to point out the cause 
of this manifestation.’ In other words, when it is asserted that 
there is experienced a feeling or knowledge of eternal (pleasure), 
it is necessary to explain what is the cause of this manifestation— 
/. e.,the cause whereby it is produced. 

[a) If it be held that the manifestation, or experiencing or 
feeling, of pleasure is eternal, like the pleasure itself [so that 
there can be no production of it by any cause, which, therefore, 
need not be pointed out],—then there would be no difference 
between the Soul released and the Soul still in the meshes of 
birth and rebirth. That is to say, just as the released Soul is 
endowed with the eternal pleasure and its eternal experience, so 
also would be the Soul that is still involevd in birth and rebirth ; 
as both these Souls are eternal [and would therefore be equally 
endowed with the pleasure, which also is eternal; and as such 
cannot be absent at any time, even before Final Release], And 
if this be admitted, then people would be cognisant of the con¬ 
comitance and simultaneity (of Final Release) with the result of 
Merit and Demerit. In other words, we would be cognisant 
of the concomitance and simultaneity of the eternal feeling of 
eternal pleasure with that jileasure and pain which, brought about 
by Merit and Demerit in the substrates (viz., the souls) wherein 
they are produced, are actually experienced by turns ! And there 
would never be any substrate (soul) where either pleasure or its 
experience would be absent ; both of these being ex-hypotkesi, 
eternal 1 

* We have the text 'vijndnam anandam brahma’ where all the three 
appear as bynonymou.s ; so that Brahman is of the nature of happiness ; and 
as Brahman is eternal, the happiness also must be eternal. Hence in the 
phrase 'happiness of the Soul’, the preposition 'of has the sense of apposi¬ 
tion.— Tdtparya, 
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{b) If, on the other hand, it be held that the feeling of 
pleasure is not eternal, then it becomes necessary to point out 
its cause ; i. e., if it be held that the manifestation in Final Release 
of the eternal pleasure, is not eternal,—then it becomes necessary 
to point out the cause from which that manifestation proceeds. 

As regards the Mind-Soul contact, it can be such a cause only 
when aided by other causes ; i. e., if it be held that the Mind- 
Soul contact is the cause of the said manifestation of pleasure, 
then it would be necessary to point out some other cause which 
aids the said contact (in bringing about that manifestation of 
pleasure). * 

If Merit be held to be that auxiliary cause, then the cause 
of this has to be pointed out; i. e., if Merit be held to be that 
other accessory cause, then it becomes necessary to point out the 
cause from which that Merit proceeds [ which, through the 
Mind-Soul contact, brings about the manifestation of eternal 
pleasure]. The merit that is produced by Yogic contemplation, 
being a product, must have an end ; so that if the product of this 
ephemeral Merit (in the shape of the said manifestation) were 
held to be eternal, this would involve an incongruity (the con¬ 
tinuance of the product in the absence of the cause); con¬ 
sequently it is necessary to regard the said manifestation also as 
coming to an end on the cessation of the Merit. That is to say, 
if the Merit brought about by A'ogic contemplation be the cause 
of the Merit that brings about the manifestation of pleasure, then, 
inasmuch as the continuance of the product after the cessation 
of the cause would involve an incongruity, it would be necessary 
to admit that, when the Merit ceases,—as it must cease, being 
itself a product,—there must follow the entire cessation of the 
feeling of pleasure. And when the feeling of pleasure is absent, 
the pleasure itself is as good as non-existent. In other words, if 
there is a cessation of the feeling of pleasure, on account of the 
disappearance of Merit, then it cannot be true that eternal plea¬ 
sure is felt; as there is nothing to determine whether the feeling 
is absent, because the pleasure itself is absent, or that the feeling 
is absent even though the pleasure is present. 

• Alone by itself, the Mind-Soul contact can bring about nothing. 
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[Nor will it be right, with a view to escape from these diffi- 
culties, to hold that the Merit is eternal, as] there is nothing to 
prove that the Merit is imperishable ; for the simple reason that 
it is something that is produced. That is to say, there can be no 
arguments to prove that the Merit produced by Yogic 
c'onte.nplation does not perish ; on the other hand, there is 
a clear argument to the contrary—viz., ‘ a thing that is 
jiroduced is non-eternal [ and Merit being produced, must be 
ephemeral ].’ In case there were a person whose feeling 
of pleasure never ceased, he alone would be justified in arguing 
that the cause of that feeling ( Merit) is eternal. But if 
Merit were eternal, there would be no difference between the 
man that has been released and one who is still in the meshes of 
birth and rebirth,—as we have already pointed out above. What 
we mean is that, just as in the case of the released man, the 
pleasure as well as the cause of the feeling of that pleasure arc 
laith eternal,- and there is no cessation of the feeling itself, for 
the simple reason that the Merit, which causes the feeling, is 
eternal,—so in the case of the worldly man also [as his Merit 
also would be eternal, its effects, in the shape of the feeling of 
pleasure, would also be eternal]. And this would mean that 
Final Release is co-existent with the feelings of pleasure and pain 
brought about by Merit and Demerit It might be argued that 
(in the case of the worldly man) the presence of the Body, and 
the Sense-organs is the cause of obstruction (of pleasure-experi¬ 
ence). But this cannot be right; as the Body etc., are for the very 
purpose of experience; and there is no reason to prove the contrary. 
In other words, our Opponent might put forward the explanation 
that in the case of the man who is still in the meshes of world¬ 
liness, the presence of the Body etc., obstructs the operation of the 
cause that leads to the feeling of eternal pleasure ; so that there 
is a clear difference between the worldly man and the released 
man (in whose case, the Body etc., having fallen off, there is no 
obstruction). Ibis however is not right ; as the only purpose for 
which the Body, the Sense-organs and the rest exist is to bring 
about experience ; so that it is not pissible that they should 

* As it i.s such feclinc’s that abound in worldly existence; and both 
worldly Existence and Release have been shown to he co-cternal. 

N. B. 4 
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obstruct or hinder the experiencing (of eternal Pleasure), specially 
as there is nothing to prove that there is any sort of experience 
for the Soul deprived of the Body and the rest. 

The Author has said above that there is no proof in support 
of the view that final Release consists in pleasure. In order 
to meet this, the Vedantin puts forward proofs in support of his 
view.] ‘The activity of man is always for the purpose of obtaining 
what is desired.’—If this be urged as a proof in support of the 
Vedanta view, then we deny this ; as activity is ( also) for the pur¬ 
pose of removing what is undesirable. That is to say, the Vedantin 
might'put forward the following argument.—*“The instructions in 
regard to Final Release, as also the activity of men desiring Final 
Release are both for the purpose of obtaining what is desirable ; and 
neither of the two can be absolutely useless.” But this reasoning 
will not be right; as the instruction relating to Final Release as 
well as the activity of men desiring Final Release, may both be 
also for the sake of avoiding or removing what is undesirable. That 
the said activity is for the purpose of removing something undesir¬ 
able (and not always for obtaining what is desirable) is also proved 
by the fact that there is nothing that is absolutely desirable, and 
not mixed up with an undesirable element, so that what is desirable 
also becomes undesirable; and thus when one is active towards the 
removing of something undesirable, he comes to remove or re¬ 
nounce also what is desirable ; as removing by discrimination is 
not possible, i. e., it is not possible to remove the one without also 
removing the other. 

As regards the renouncing of what is desirable, this applies 
with equal force to the case of the Body etc. That is to say, the 
Vedantin might put forth the following argument—“We see, as a 
matter of fact, that people renounce the ordinary transitory plea¬ 
sure and seek for the more lasting pleasure (which proves the 
presence of a pleasure that is ever-lasting ; and this is Final 
Release).” But on the analogy of this argument, you might also 

• The real sense of this argoment is thus explained by the Tdtpnrya 
"The scriptures urge men to activity towards the obtaining of Final Release; 
and in ordinary experience we find that it is only when a man desires some¬ 
thing that he acts towards its accomplishment ; and as pleasure is the only 
thing desirable, it follows that Final Release must consist in pleasure." 
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argue that, because in ordinary life people are found to renounce 
their ephemeral Body , Sense-organs and the rest, this indicates 
the presence of an eternal set of Body etc., for the released man ; 
and in this manner you will have really established the singularity 
or aloofness and self-sufficiency of the released man it If it be 
urged that this would be against all Proof, that would apply with 
equal force to both parties. In other words, it might be urged that 
the eternality of Body etc., being contrary to all evidence, it 
would not be right to assume such body etc., for the released man. 
But this could be said with equal force with regard to Pleasure also: 
that is, the eternality of Pleasure being contrary to all evidence 
it is not right to assume such pleasure for the released Soul. 

Inasmuch as the absolute cessation of metempsychic pain 
could be spoken of as ‘Pleasure,’ there would be no incongruity (in 
the view that Pleasure consists in the cessation of Pain), even 
though there be scriptural texts describing Release as ‘Pleasure’. 
That is to say, even though there be certain scripture-texts to the 
effect that ‘absolute pleasure belongs to the released man,’—yet, 
such texts could very well be taken as using the word ‘pleasure’ 
in the sense of ‘absolute cessation of Pain’; in fact in common 
parlance, we often find the word ‘pleasure’ used to denote the 
cessation or absence of pain. [So that the view that Final Re¬ 
lease consists in the cessation of pain is quite in keeping with the 
said texts.] 

Further,* until there is a renunciation of the desire for eter¬ 
nal pleasure, there can be no attaining of Final Release ; for the 
simple reason that all desire or attachment has been held to be a 
bondage. That is to say, if it be held that in Final Release eternal 
pleasure is manifested, then, in accordance with this view, when 
ever a man would put forth activity for the attaining of Final 
Release, he would do so only under the influence of a desire for 
the eternal pleasure; and being so influenced, he could never 
attain the Final Release ; nor would he deserve the attainment of 

t In seeking to prove that the man becomes free, isolated, you come 
to prove that it is eternally beset with the entire set, Body, sense-organs and 
all the rest of it, 

• The reading ‘sya prchdne’ gives no sense ; the ‘Pandit’ edition, as 
also all the manuscripts consulted, read 'sydpTLhdtie’. 
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Final Release; as desire of all kinds lias been held to be a bondage-, 
and it is not possible that a man should be releafseil while he is 
under bondage ! 

* On the other hand, when a man is free from desire for plea¬ 
sure, there is no longer any feeling of aversion or undesirability 
( with regard to any thing ). In other words, when the man’s de¬ 
sire for eternal pleasure has disappeared, the desire for eternal 
pleasure being not there to obstruct (his path towards Final Re¬ 
lease ), [and the activity towards Release thus emanating from 
one who has renounced desire],— whether the man does, or does 
not, really obtain eternal pleasure, in either case, there is no doubt 
as to his attaining Final Release t 

Lecture 4 

The Preliminaries oj Reasoning 
Doubt 

IN 1RODUCTORY RHASYA 

§ Doubt having been the next in order to appear in the 
Mention of Categories (in Sfi. 1), it is now—after the definition of 
its predecessor, ‘Objects of Cognition’—-time to put forward its 
definition. This definition is now put forward— 


* This is added in anticipation of the following objection “If Final 
Release consists of the removal of pain, then man’s activity towards it could 
be due only to aversion to pain ; and aversion is as much a bondage as 
desire”. The sense of the reply is that there is real aversion only so long 
as there is no desire for something,—the aversion being against that which 
obstructs the fulfilment of the desire. 

t Being free from all desire, when the man betakes himself to activity 
towards the attaining of Release, he does not care whether the eternal plea¬ 
sure comes to him or not. As in any case, the activity being of a man who 
is purified of all desire, there can be no uncertainty as to his attaining Final 
Release.—Tutparyn. 

§ The Farisuddhi attempts a rational explanation of the order of 
sequence ; All knowledge depending on Framanas, and Prameyas being the 
objects sought to be known, these two have been first mentioned. Reasoning 
in all Its details is what is to be explained next; and among all these details 
Doubt comes first, as until there is Doubt there is no occasion for any 


reasoning. 
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Sutra 23 

Doubt is that wavering judgment in which the definite 
cognition of the specific character of any one object is want¬ 
ing, and which arises either—(A) from the cognition of the 
characters common to the objects concerned, or (B) from 
the cognition of characters that serve to distinguish an object 
from diverse objects, or (C) from the presence of contradic¬ 
tory opinions ;—and the appearing of such wavering judg¬ 
ments is due to the uncertainty attaching to perceptions and 
non-perceptions.* 

bhasya 

(Al t Doubt is the wavering judgment in which the definite 
cognition of the specific character of any one object is wanting, and 
which arises from the cognition 0 } characters common to the objects, 
concerned. For example, when a man perceives the qualities of 
length and breadth, which are common to man and post, and is 
desirous of detecting the previously perceived characters that 
would distinguish the one from the other, there arises in his mind 
the idea of ‘whether it is this or that’, and he cannot ascertain 
whether it is the one or the other ; it is this uncertain cognition 
that constitutes Doubt; —and what raises the Doubt is the ‘want’,! 
appearing in the form ‘I can perceive only such characters as 
are common to the two things, and do not perceive the distinctive 
features of either’ ; it is for this reason that Doubt is called ‘ that 
wavering judgment in which the definite cognition of the specific 
character of any one object is wanting'. 

§ (B) Doubt arises from the cognition of characters that serve 
to distinguish an object from diverse objects. This is to be thus 

* The interpretation of the Su. by the Bhasya is different from that by 
the Vdrtika and the Tdtparya. According to the former the Sutra puts 
forward five kinds of Doubt; according to the latter it lays down only three. 
The translation follows the latter interpretation. 

■f According to the Bhasya, there are five kinds of Doubt described in 
the Sutra. The first kind of Doubt arises from the cognition of common 
characters. 

! The Tdtparya remvirks that the mere presence of this ' want ’ is not 
enough ; what i.s meant by the w'Ord ‘ want ’ ‘ Apekfd ’ is the remembrance 
of the distinctive characters of the things, along with the non-perception of 
those characters. This is supported by the last sentence of the Bhasya 
on Su. 23. 

§ Thi.s is the second kind of Doubt. 
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explained : The word‘onciia’,‘diverse’, denotes all those things 
that are homogeneous and heterogeneous to the thing in question : 
and Doubt arises from the cognition of characters that distinguish 
the thing from, or exclude,* those ‘diverse’ objects ; as a matter 
of fact, the specific character of a thing is found to serve both 
purposes ;—things are distinguished by them from homogeneous as 
well as heterogeneous things ; e. g. the presence of Odour disting¬ 
uishes the Earth from Water and the rest (which being substances 
are homogeneous to Earth), as also from Qualities and Actions 
(which being not substances are heterogeneous to Earth). [As an 
example of Doubt arising from the cognition of the specific 
character of a thing; we have the following ]—Sound is found to 
be endowed with a specific property, in the form of being 
produced by disjunction ; and the cognition of this character gives 
rise to the Doubt as to whether Sound is a Substance, a Quality or 
an Action. Inasmuch as the specific characters of things are 
found to serve both purposes (of distinguishing from homogeneous 
as well as heterogeneous things), there naturally arises a Doubt as 
to whether—(a) being an entity, Sound is a substance distinguish¬ 
ed by the said specific character from Qualities and Actions, or 
(b) being an entity, it is a Quality distinguished by that character, 
or (c) being an entity, it is an Action distinguished by that character. 
tAnd in this case ‘ the want of cognition of the specific property’ 
is in the form of the idea, ‘l do not perceive any such character as 

• The phrase ' Unya antkasya dhormah ’ is explained by the Vdrtiku 
unci the Tdtparya in two ways :—(1) anekaiji, tasmdt visefako dharmah ; the 
^^’ords tasmdt vUesaka} being supplied ; (2) tasya anekasya dharmaji vydvar- 
takntnyd. Both interpretations have been combined in the translation. 

t This explanation has been added with a view to the objection that it 
is only the remembrance of common properties that gives rise to Doubt, and 
not that of specific or exclusive properties. The sense of the explanation is 
that, (1) in the case of the Earth, we know that it is an entity, and on 
perceiving that it has Odour, we naturally are uncertain as to its being either 
a Substance or a Quality or an Action ; all of which are entities, like the 
Earth; and the presence of Odour distinguishes it equally from all the 
three. (2) Similarly in the case of Sound ; it is an entity, like Substance, 
Qual'ty and Action ; so when we find that the presence of the character of 
being produced by disjunction distinguishes it equally from all entities— 
just as much from other Qualities, as from Substances and Actions—there 
arises the Doubt as to its being a Substance, a Quality or an Action. 
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would'defia.toeLy 'indicate any one of the three (Substance, Quality 
and Action).’ 

*(C) Doubt arises from the presence of contradictory opinions. 
Contradictory notions entertained with regard to one and the same 
thing constitute ‘contradictory opinions’; ‘contradiction’ consist¬ 
ing in the mutual enmity, i. e. incompatibility. For instance, 
one system of philosophy asserts that ‘the Soul exists’, while an 
other declares that ‘there is no such thing as Soul’; and when no 
proof one way or the other is available, there is an uncertainty as 
to the truth ; and this constitutes Doubt. 

t(D) Doubt also arises from uncertainty attaching to perceptions. 
As a matter of fact, there is perception of really-existing water, as 
in the tank and such other reservoirs; there is perception also of 
non-existent water, in the rays of the Sun (appearing in the mi¬ 
rage); so that when in any particular case there is perception of 
water, and yet there is no proof available which would determine 
the real character of what is perceived, there arises a Doubt as to 
whether the water perceived is really existent or non existent. 

§(E) Doubt also arises from uncertainty attaching to non-per¬ 
ceptions. As a matter of fact we find that even really existing things 
are not perceived; e. g. we do not perceive the water within the 
roots and branches of trees; and there is non-perception also of 
what is non-existent; e.g. of what is not produced at all, or what 
has been destroyed; so that whenever there is non-perception of a 

Thiii is the Bhdsya's answer. The answer of the Vdrtika is thus ex¬ 
plained by the Tdtparya —It is true that the character of being produced by 
di.sjunction has never been found in Substances, &c., but the absence of that 
character is found equally in all—in Substances, in Qualities, in Actions ; so 
that when Sound is found to possess this character, as also the character of 
being an entity,—the latter being common to Substances, Qualities, and 
Actions—there arises the Doubt—'Being distinguished from Substances and 
Actions by the character of being produced by disjunction, is Sound a 
Quality ? Or being distinguished from Qualities and Actions, is it a Sub¬ 
stance ? Or being distinguished from Qualities and Substances, is it an 
Action ?' Thus in this ca.se the specific character brings to the mind the other 
things only by negation, i. e., by reason of its absence being common to all. 

* This is the third kind of Doubt. 

f This is the fourthk ind of Doubt, according to the Bhdsya. 

^ This is the fifth kind of Doubt, according to the Bhdsya. 
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thing there arises the Doubt as to whether what is not perceived 
really exists, or it does not exist at all. In this case also ‘the 
want of cognition of the specific character’ is as before. 

*In the first two kinds of Doubt, the ‘common properties’ and 
the properties distinguishing an object from diverse objects’ are 
such as subsist in the object cognised; while in the fourth kind; 
the perception’ and ‘non-perception’ subsist in the cognising per¬ 
son; and it is only by reason of this difference or peculiarity that 
these have been mentioned separately. 

'I'he definition common to all forms of Doubt comes to be 
this:—‘Doubt is a wavering judgment which arises from the 
apprehension of things possessed of common properties, proceeding 
from the cognition of common properties, and depending upon 
the remembrance of specific properties.’ 

Prayojnna-Motioe 
INTRODUCTORY BHA.SYA 

As before, the definition proceeds in accordance with the 
order in which the several categories have been mentioned in the 
opening Sutra. 

Siitra 24 

That object, aiming at which one acts, is called ‘Motive’. 

bhA^ya 

An object is capable of being either acquired or rejected ; 
and when a person determines or fixes upon an object as to be 
either acquired or got rid of, he has recourse to the means of 
acquiring or getting rid of it ; and that object is called the 
‘motive’, simply because it forms the cause of that activity of the 
agent. An object is said to be ‘aimed at’ when there is a determina¬ 
tion on the part of the agent with regard to it in the form, either 

* The Bhdsya regards the ‘uncertainty attaching to Perception’ and the 
‘ uncertainty attaching to non-perception ’ as distinct and independent causes 
of Doubt; and so proceeds to show here that the Doubts aroused by these 
uncertainties cannot be included in those aroused by the cognition of 
‘ common character ’ or of 'characters distinguishing the object from diverse 
objects.’ This view is controverted by the KarffAa (Page 99, Line 21, et. 
seq. Bib. Ind. Ed.)— Tdtparya. 

The Vdrtiha takes the first samdnadharma as a BahuvrJhi compound. 
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that ‘I shall acquire it’, or that ‘l shall get rid of it’ ; as it is only 
when an object is thus determined that it conies to be ‘aimed at. ’ 

Dr^tanta—Example 

Sutra 25 

That is ‘Example’ with regard to which both parties— 
the ordinary man and the trained investigator—entertain 
similar ideas. 

UHASYA 

Those men are called ‘ laukika ‘ordinary,’ who are not 
above the capacities of an average man ; i.e., those who are not 
possessed of any particular superiority of intelligence, either 
inherently or through hard study ;—and the opposite of these 
are ‘pariksaka,’ ‘trained investigators’; so called because they 
are capable of carrying on the investigation of things by means 
of reasonings and proofs. And that object forms an ‘ Example ’ 
which is understood and known by the ordinary man just as it is 
by the trained investigator. The purposes served by the 
‘Example’ are :—(i) the contrary opinions are overthrown by 
being shown to be contradictory to, and incompatible with, the 
Example;—(2) one’s own opinions are confirmed by being shown 
to be compatible with, and supported by, the Example ; and (3) the 
Example is utilised as the corroborative Instance or Illustration, 
which isone of the essential factors of the inferential process. 

Lecture V 

The Basis of Reasoninj> 

S i d dhanta—Doctri n e 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

We now proceed to define Doctrine, Siddhanta. The word 
‘Si(/rf/ianfo’is made up of the two words 'siddha' and ‘anta’-, of 
these the word ‘siddha’ denotes all those things with regard to 
which people have the idea that ‘this is so and so, ’ ‘this thing has 
such and such a character ; ’ and the word ‘anta’ denotes the 
conviction or opinion that people have with regard to the particu¬ 
lar character of those things. * This Siddhanta is thus defined 

* The word ‘ siddha ’ literally means accomplished, hence anything that 
has come into existence ; and it is only with regard to such a thing that any 
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Sutra 26 

Doctrine is a theory or conviction in regard to the exact 
nature of a thing dealt with by Philosophy.* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

By tantrasamsthitih in the Sutra 27 is meant the conviction 
resting upon the direct assertions of philosophy, the word tantra , 

opinion can be held as to its exact nature ; the word ‘ atlta ’ means end ; by 
which, in the present context, is meant final and well-determined con¬ 
viction which people have with regard to the exact nature of any particular 
thing. 

In regard to these lines of the Bhd^ya, the Tdtparya has remarked that 
' the author of the Bhdsya, without mentioning the Sutra containing 
the general definition of Siddhdnta, has given an explanation of its 
import.’ This has been taken by some writers to mean that there was 
some other Sutra now lost to us, which contained the said general definition. 
As a matter of fact, however, Sutra 26 itself supplies,—specially according 
to the explanation of the FarttArt and the Tdtparya—the general definition 
of Siddhdnta ; so that all that the Tdtparya means is that the explanation of 
the general definition by the Bhdsya, instead of following the Sutra, precedes 
it. 

* The Vdrtika has taken the two Sutras 26 and 27 together; so the 
Vdrtika appears after Su. 27. The translation of the Sutra is in accordance 
with the interpretation of the Vdrtika and Tdtparyavihich explain the 
compound ‘ tantradhikaranabhyupagamasamsthitH) ’ by taking ‘ tantrddhi- 
karana ’ as a Bahuvrihi compound—' tantram adhikaranam yefdm and this, 
with the rest of the word, as a genitive Tatpurufa. The exact position of the 
Bhdsya appears to be doubtful. If we take the Bhdsya, appearing after Su. 26 
as explanatory of Sutra 26, then, it is clear that it takes ' tantrddhikarnabhyu- 
pagama ’ as a Dvandva ; and thereby connects each of these severally with 
the word ' sarhsthitifi’■ According to the BAdsya then, the translation of the 
Sutra 26 would run thus— Doctrine is conviction resting upon philosophy, on 
implication and on hypothesis We have given preference to the Vdrtika 
interpretation ; because by the Bhdsya the Sutra is made to contain an enu¬ 
meration of the different kinds of Siddhdnta ; while by the Vdrtika inter¬ 
pretation this Sutra supplies a general definition; and the several kinds are 
enumerated in the next Sutra 21- It is this interpretation by the Bhdsya 
which affords occasion to the objector in the Vdrtika to put the question as to 
the Sutra being a general definition or an enumeration. According to the 
Tdtpraya, however, the Bhdsya, appearing after Su. 26 is explanatory, not of 
Sutra 26, hut of Sutra 2‘j. Just as the sense of Sutra 26, which contains the 
general definition of Doctrine, is given by the Bhdsya before the Sutra, so of 
Sutra 27 also the sente is explained before the Sutra. As this interpretation 
reconciles the Bhdsya with the Vdrtika, we adopt it; and therefore take the 
said lines of the Bhasya as explanatory of Sutra 27. 
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philosophy’, standing for the teachings in connection with things 
connected with one another ; [this includes the first two kinds of 
theory mentioned in Sutra 27] —''adhikaranasamsthitih' is the con¬ 
viction resting on implication, and not on direct assertion ; and 
\jhhyapagamasamsthitih' is the hypothetical and tentative accept¬ 
ance of an opinion not duly ascertained, [and not directly stated 
in philosophy]—such acceptance being for the purpose of 
examining the detailed particulars of the theory. 

Doctrine thus is of four kinds, on account of diversity among 
the several philosophies.—as described in this Sutra. And each 
()1 these four kinds is quite distinct. 

Sutra 21 

Doctrine is of four distinct kinds:^—(1) Doctrine common 
to all philosophies, (2) Doctrine peculiar to one philosophy, 
(3) Doctrine resting on implication, and (4) Hypothetical 
Doctrine. 

bhAsya 

These are the four kinds of Doctrine ; and among these- - 

Sutra 28 

(1) The ‘ Doctrine Common to all Philosophies’ is that 
philosophical conviction, or theory, which is not incompati¬ 
ble with any philosophy. 

As for example, such opinions as ‘the olfactory organ and the 
rest are Sense-organs’, ‘odour and the rest are the objects appre¬ 
hended by means of these Sense-organs’,‘the Earth and the rest 
are material substances ’, ‘things are cognised by means of the 
Instruments of Cognition,’ 

Sufru 29 

(2) That which is accepted by only one Philosophy, and 
is not accepted by any other Philosophy, is called the Doctrine 
peculiar to one philosophy. 

BHASYA 

For example, the following doctrines are peculiar to the 
SSnkhyas :—‘An absolute non-entity can never come into exis¬ 
tence’, ‘an entity can never absolutely lose its existence’, ‘intelli¬ 
gences are unmodifiable’, ‘modification belongs to the three gross 
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products, Body, Sense-organ and Mind, and also to the subtle 
causes of these (in the shape of BudJhi Ahankara and the five 
Rudimentary Substances)’ ; and also the following which are 
peculiar to the Yo^a * philosophers ;—"The entire elemental 
creation is due to the influence of the past deeds of men’, the 
defects of men and also their activity are the cause of Karman’, 
‘intelligent beings are endowed with their own respective quali¬ 
ties’, ‘that thing alone is produced which had no existence before’, 
‘that which is produced is destroyed’. 

Sufro 30 

(3) That is called ‘Doctrine resting on Implication' on the 
knowledge or acceptance of which depends the knowledge 
or acceptance of another fact, t 

BHASYA 

When it so happens that a certain fact having become 
esta-blished or known, other facts become implied,—and without 
these latter facts the former fact itself cannot be established,- 
the former, constituting the basis of these latter, is called 
‘Doctrine resting on Implication’ or ‘implied Doctrine;’ t. g., when 
the fact that the cogniser is distinct from the body and the sense- 
organs is proved or indicated by the fact of one and the same 
object being apprehended by the organs of vision and touch,—the 
facts implied are ;—(1) that there are more sense-organs than one, 

(2) that the sense-organs operate upion particular kinds of objects, 

(3) that they have their existence indicated by the apprehension 
of their objects, (4) that they are the instruments bringing about 
the cognitions of the cogniser, (5) that the substratum of qualities 

* Some people take this to mean ‘Vaisesika philosophy’, on the prouitU 
that what is ordinarily known as the ‘ Yoga ’ philosophy does not hold the 
view that ‘ aaat utpadyate 

f In connection with this Sutra the FarUuddhi adds an interesting note- 
*' Bhusana and others have provided two e.-mlanations of this Sit.-. (1) When 
an object endowed with the quality of omniscience is known, then alone is 
known the fact of Earth and the rest having a creator ; so the former is an 
Implied Doctrine ; and (2) the knowledge of the.fact of Earth &c. having a 
creator includes that of the fact that there is an omniscient being,—the latter 
being implied by the former, and here the former is an Implied Doctrine. 
The Bhdsya and its followers have not given this twofold explanation, as 
there is not much real difference between the two". 
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is a substance other than the qualities of odour and the rest, and 
(6) that intelligent beings cognise only particular objects. All 
these facts are included in the aforesaid fact (of the cogniser 
being distinct from the body &c. &c.) ; as this fact would not be 
possible without all those other facts. 

Sutra 31 

(4) When a fact is taken for granted without investiga¬ 
tion,* and thence proceeds the Examination of its particular 
details, we have a case of Hypothetical Doctrine. 

bhasya 

When a fact is taken for granted without investigation, this 
constitutes what is called ‘Hypothetical Doctrine.’ e. g. it is taken 
for granted, without investigation, that Sound is a substance, and 
thence proceeds an investigation as to whether Sound is eternal 
or non-eternal,—in which investigation are examined such details 
of Sound as its eternality or non-eternality. An author has re¬ 
course to this kind of Doctrine with a view to show off the clever¬ 
ness of his own intellect and through utter disregard for the 
intellect of others. 

T.ecturk VI 

Reasoning 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

We next proceed to describe the Factors of Inference. 

Sutra 32 

(1) Statement of the Proposition, (2) Statement of the 
Probans, (3) Statement of the Corroborative Instance, 
(4) Reaffirmation,and (5) Final Conclusion;—These are the 
Factors of Reasoning. 

Some logicians declare that there are ten Factors : viz.— 
il ) Desire to know, (2) Doubt, (3.) Capacity to accomplish what is 
desired, (4) Purpose and f5) Dispelling of the Doubt (in addition to 

* The Viirtika explains ' apariksitu ’ as ‘ not mentinned in the Sutras ; 
hut it appears simpler to take it as meaning ‘ not investigated.’ The 7'at- 
parya construes the Sutra thus —asiitritdbhyupagamdd hetoh yatah tadvisesa- 
parlksanatn kriyate lasmdt z'iiesapnrikuindt jndyate asdstritamapi ubhyupa- 
galam sutrakdri'un. 
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the five mentioned in the Sutra) ;—why should not these addition¬ 
al five have been mentioned ? ” * 

To the above question the Bhasya makes the following 
answer (1) As for Desire to Know, it is only that which urges, 
or brings forward, the purpose meant to be accomplished by the 
cognition of a thing not already cognised. Why does a person 
desire to know what is cognised ? He does so simply with the view 
that when he comes to know it in its true character, he will 
either abandon it, or acquire it, or treat it with indifference; so 
that the ideas of abandoning or acquiring or treating with indiffer¬ 
ence are the purpose served by the true knowledge of the thing ; 
and it is for the sake of this purpose that the man desires to know 
the thing;—and certainly this desire does not prove anything [and 
as such can-not be regarded as a factor of reasoning, which is 
meant to prove the conclusion]. (2) As for Doubt, which forms the 
basis of the desire to know, it apprehends mutually contradictory 
properties; and as such it can be regarded as only proximate to 
true cognition ; as of two contradictory properties only one can be 
true ; t So that even though Doubt has been dealt with separately, 
as a category by itself [it will not be right to regard it as a Factor 

• The Jaina logician, Hhadrababu (B. C. 433—35/), who wrote the 
Dasavaikdlikaniryukti, lays down ten Factors ; though another Jaina logician 
Siddhasena-Divakara (A. D. 1-85) mentions Only five. The ten factors of 
Bhadrabahu are :—(1) PratijHd, Statement of the Proposition ; (2) Pratijnd- 
vibhiikti, Limitation of the Pratijnd ; (3) Hetu, Statement of the Reason, 
( 4 ) Hetutibhi kti, Limitation of the Hetu; (5) Vipoksa, Counter-proposition .• 
(6) Vipakfapratisedha, Denial of the Counter-proposition ; (/) Dritdnta, 
Example ; (8) Akdnksd, Doubting the Validity of the Example ; (9) Akddksa- 
pratifedha. Dispelling of the Doubt; (10) Nigamana, Final Conclusion. 
The Samsayavyuddsa, of the Bhdfya stands for the ' Akanksapratisedha 
and ' Sarhscya ’ for the ‘ Akdnkfa ’, of I habrabahu. But here the parallel 
ceases. It would seem therefore that the Bhdfya had in view a writer other 
than Bhadrabahu. 

t The Puri manuscript reads vydhatadhaTmopasanghdtdtattva...’Thoug,h 
the g;ammatical coni truction of this reading becomes difficult, the sense 
becomes clearer. With tt is reading, the translation should run as follows;— 

‘ Doubt is nearer to Wrong Cognition ; i. t., to that form of Wrong Cogni¬ 
tion which apprehends two contradictory properties at the same time; for 
the simple reaion that of the two contradictory properties only one can be 
true ; so that not being of the nature of true Cognition, Doubt cannot 
prove anything. ’ 
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of Reasoning, as] it cannot prove anything (not being of the nature 
of true cognition). (3) As regards Capacity to accomplish what is 
desired, —as for instance the Instruments of Right Cognition have 
the capacity of accomplishing, for the cognising agent, the appre¬ 
hension of the objects of cognition,—this could not form part of 
an argument put forward for proving a proposition, in the manner 
in which the statement of the Proposition forms part of it^ 

(4) As for Purpose, —which consists in the ascertaining of the real 
nature of the thing sought to be known,—this is the result, and 
not a/flcfor, of the argument put forward to prove a proposition. 

(5) Lastly, as for the Dispelling of Doubt, —which consists in the 
setting forth of the counter-proposition and then denying it, 
this only tends to lend support to some other Instrument of Right 
Cognition ; and it cannot be regarded as a part of the argument 
put forward to prove a proposition. [I'hough Desire ,to Know 
and the rest cannot be regarded as Factors of Reasoning] yet 
Desire to Know and the rest have their use in Discussions; 
specially as they help the thing concerned to become known. As 
for the Statement of Proposition and the rest, on the other hand, 
inasmuch as these tend to bring about the true cognition of the 
thing, they are regarded as parts or factors, of the argument that 
is put forward to prove a proposition.! 

From among those (Factors) as divided above— 

Sniro 33 

The ‘ Statement of the Proposition’ consists 
in the assertion of what is to be proved,—^the 
Probandum. 

That is, the ‘Statement of the Proposition’ is that asser¬ 
tion which speaks of the Subject which is intended to 
be qualified by that property which has to be made known or 
proved (by the reasoning),—this is what is meant by the words of 

t The Parisuddhi notes that the difference between the two lies in 
this that while Desire to Knaw and the est help the Ditcut sion by their mere 
presence, the Statement of the Proposition and the rest help by their cognition. 
If the Desire to know is present, the Discussion proceeds ; it is not necessary 
to know or apprehend the Desire. But the Statement of the Proposition, the 
Statement of the Probans and the rest, should be themselves known, before 
they can lead to the final cognition of things. 
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the Sutra that ‘ Pratijna consists in the mention of the Proban- 
dum’. [As an example of this, we have the statement] ‘ Sound is 
non-eternal.’ 

Sutra 34 

The ‘Statement of the Probans’ is that which Demon¬ 
strates the Probandum, through its similarity (i. e. a property 
common to it and) to the Corroborative Instance. 

BHASYA 

That which ‘demonstrates’—/. e. makes known, or proves— 
the ‘Probandum’—-i. e., the properly to be proved (as belonging to 
the Subject),—through a property common to the Corroborative 
Instance,--is the ‘Statement of the Probans.’ That is to say, when 
one notices a certain property in the Subject (with regard to which 
the conclusion is to he demonstrated)* and notices the same 
property also in the Corroborative Instance, and then puts forward 
that property as demonstrating (or proving) the Probandum,—this 
putting forward of the said property constitutes the ‘Statement of 
the Probans.’ As an example (in connection with the proposition 
'Sound is not eternal’) we have the Statement ‘ because sound has 
the character of being a product; as a matter of fact everything 
that is a product is not eternal.’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

“ Does the aforesaid definition (stated in So. 34) constitute 
the entire definition of ‘ Statement of the Probans No. 

“ What then ?’’ 

Sutra 35 

And also through dissimilarity. 

BHASYA 

That is to say, the ‘ Statement of the Probans ’ is that also 
which demonstrates the Probandum through dissimilarity to the 
Corroborative Instance (i.c., through a property that belongs to the 
Instance and not to the Probandum). “How?” For example,-—‘Sound 
is non-eternal, because it has the character of being produced .-that 

* The term Sadhya is used in the present context rather promiscuously. 
It stands for the probandum, the character to be demonstrated, the predicate 
of the conclusion,—as also for the Subject, the thing in regard to which that 
character is to be demonstrated. 
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which has not the character of being produced is always eternal, 
e. li., such substances as the Soul and the like.’* 

Sutra 36 

That Familiar instance,—which, through similarity to 
what is to be proved (i. e. the Subject), is possessed of a 
property of that (Subject)—constitutes the ' Statement of 
the Corroborative Instance.’ 

IIHASYA 

t ‘ Similarity to what is proOeJ' consists in the presence of the 
same property in both ; when by reason of this similarity, the 

*■ 'I'he roadint; of the Vixia. I'.dition is dcfectiv'e ; the proper readins is 
‘(niityuh snbdah, nlpotti-dhiirmakatTiU /nmtpultidhnrmalunn nityam, yathd 
atniddidravyam,' as found in the I‘iiri MSS. 

t The wordine of this Sfam is not clear. The me£min)> is clear 
enounlii—that is the rie.lit example which post.cbits two properties in 
common with the Subject,--one property whose presence in the Subject is to 
be proveil, ami the other that which is already known to subsist in it. But 
the difficulty arises from the presence of the word ' mdhya ' in the Sutra. 
Ordinarily this word itands for the Brohandum, that whose presence in the 
Subject is t<» be proved ; that the word cannot mean this in the present Sutra 
is made clear in tlie I'drtikit. The translation has adopted the explanation 
provided by the 'I'diparya, as follows Sudhytisadharinya ' must mean the 
-similarity of the Instance to thu Subject, —this similarity, in the cate of the 
rcasoninp ' Sound is non-entcrnal because it is a product, ' consistinp in the 
presence of the property of bi'ing produced, which is the Probans ; this is 
equally present in the Subject, Sound, which is tn be proved as 'non-cntcrnal/ 
and in the Instance, dish, &c. ; and on the basis of this similarity, the 
Instance is found to potsett oniither property meant to belong to that same 
Subject (Sound),—that is, f/nif the connection of Sound with which is to be 
proved, e.g. the property of non-cnternallty ; and the dish, &c., are actually 
found to be posicssed of this last property. 

There is yet another difficulty;— uddharniia, as a factor of reasoning, is a 
i^erhal statement ; how can a familiar instance, which is an object possessing 
certain properties, be called a ‘ statement ’ ? 'I'his difficulty has been 
sought to be cleared by the Vdrttka. 

Thu translation has adopted the interpretation of the Vdrttka and the 
Bhdsya. But the Sutra is capable of a much simpler interpretation— 
Sddhyetia (dharmena anityntvena) sddhdranydt [sdmdnddhikaraiiydt, sddhyasa- 
mdnddhiknranam dhnrmdntiirnmutpottidharmakatvomnvnlnmhya) taddharma- 
bhdvi (sadhyadharmavdn) -translated thus—■' That familiar instance which 
possessing a property that is known to be co-existent or concomitant with 

N. B. ,S 
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familiar instance is found to be possessed of a character of that 
same ,—/. e., the character of what is to be proved. ‘ What is to 
be proved ‘ is of two kinds—(a) in some cases it is the property as 
qualified by (belonging to) the object;—as when we assert the 
‘non-eternality o/■Sou^^/and (2) in others it is the object as 
qualified by the property, as w'hen we assert that ‘sound is non¬ 
eternal and it is this latter that is referred to by the pronoun 
‘tat’ [in the compound taddharmabhiioi] (in the Sutra) [and not 
the probandum, which is what is usually spoken of as ‘ sadhya ’ ]. 
“ How do you know that it is this latter that is meant by the 
word ‘ sadhya ’ here ?” For the simple reason that we find the 
‘ property‘((//larniomentioned separately from ‘that’, ‘tat’ 
[so that ‘ tat ’ and ‘ dharnia ’ could not be the same] ; the word 
‘ taddharmabhavi ’ means ‘ that which has the bhava or presence 
of the dharma or property of ‘ tat ’ or ‘that’; that is to say, 
that familiar instance which is jiossessed of a property that 

belongs also to the Subject; and it is such an instance 

which can be spoken of as ‘possessed of a property of the 
Subject’, in virtue of its similarity to that Subject. For instance, 
in'thc reasoning ‘sound is non-eternal, because it has the 
character of being produced’, what the probans, ‘being pro¬ 
duced means is that hein^ produced, it ceases to be, —i. e. 
loses itself, —i. e. is destroyed ; here we find that bein^ produced, 

is meant to be the means of proving ii. e. the Probans) 

and bein^ non eternal is what is proved (the Probandum); 
and the notion that there is the relation of means and object bet¬ 
ween the two properties can arise only when the two arc found 
to co-exist in any one thing; and it arises only by reason of the 
'similarity’ (of a number of things, in every one of which the 
two properties are found to co-exist); so that when one has per- 

the probandum, postesscs a!iO the probandum’. The Bhdsya, the Vdrtika 
and the Tdtparya appear to have been led away by the impossibility of there 
being any ‘ Scidhnrmyn ’ (similarity) between the Instance (which is an 
object, a dh irmin) and the Probandum (which is a property, a dharma'). 
But the Bhdsya itself affords an explanation (helow) which show's that 
‘ Sddhi rmya ’ means ' concomitance in a single substratum ', and not 
simfh riiV ; and that this concornitancc is between the two properties— e. g. 
non enternality ’ (probandum) and ‘being produced’, both of which, known 
to be concomitant, should subsist in the Instance. 
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ceiveJ the said relation in the familiar instance, he naturally 
infers the same in Sound also;—the form of the inference 
being ‘Sound also is non-eternal, because it has the character of 
being produced, just like such things as the dish, the cup and 
like’. And this is called ‘Statement of the Corroborative Instance’, 
'udahafana because it is what is the means of establishing, bet¬ 
ween the two properties, of the relation of means and object. 

Sutra 37 

And the other kind of ‘statement of Corroborative 
Instance’ is that which is contrary to what has been 
described in the foregoing Sutra. 

BIIASYA 

What is meant to be described is that ‘familiar’ instance 
which constitutes the ‘Statement of Corroborative Instance’; so 
that what the Sutra means is that the other kind of Statement of 
the (heterogeneous) Instance consists in instance which, 
through dissimilarity to what is to be proved, is not possessed of a 
propert of that Subject. E. g. ‘Sound is non-eternal’, because it has 
the character of being produced,- everythinsi not havin^ihe character 
of beirijl produced is eternal, for instance, the 'Soul and the rest '',— 
here ‘Soul and the rest’ constitute the required ‘familiar instance,’ 
which, through their ‘ dissimilarity to what is to be proved’—/. e. 
on account of their not having the character of being produced ,— 
are not ‘possessed of the property of the Subject,’—i, e. the 
property of non-etcrnality. When we find that in the case of the 
Soul, the character of being produced being absent,* it does not 
possess non-eternality, we infer the contrary in the case of 
Sound,—‘ because Sound is possessed of the character of being 
produced, Sound is non-eternal’.t 

* Thu readinp ' sy/t — bhdvdt’ is wrong ; thu corruct reading given in the 
Puri Ms. is ‘ sydbhdj’dt ;. 

t The Tdtpuryn takes exception to the example cited in the Bhdsya 
" Both the examples cited in the Bhdsya—that of the Homogeneous Instance 
as well as that of the Heterogeneous Instance—are those of the 'affirmative¬ 
negative’ kind ; and in the latter case it h-as dcchared that the absence of 
the property to be proved is due to the absence of the character which 
proves it ; and this is not right, as in the case of the ' affirmative-negative ’ 
reasoning, even though a heterogeneous Instance be available, the right 
course is always to cite the homogeneous Instance ; as the dissimiltirity of a 
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When the Probans is stated with a view to similarity— e. 
in the affirmative form,—what constitutes the Statement of the 
Instance is that familiar instance which, through its similarity to 
what is to be proved, is possessed of a property of the Subject; 
and when the Probans is stated with a view to dissimilarity,— i. e. 
in the negative form—the Statement of the Instance consists (t 
that familiar instance which, through its dissimilarity to what is 
to be proved, does not possess the property of the Subject. In the 
former case, the observer perceives, in the Instance, that it pos¬ 
sesses two jiroperties so related that the presence oi the one proves 
the presence ol the other, and from this he comes to infer that 
in the case (if the Subject also the presence of the one should prove 
the presence of the other -and in the latter case he observes 
in regard to the Instance that there are two properties so related 
that the alisence of one proves the absence of another, and from 
this he conics to infer that in the care of the Subject also the said 
properties are .similarly related, the absence of one proving the 
absence of the other. 

The process(of corroboration by means of familiarinstances) 
is not possible in the case of fallacious Probans; and it is for this 
reason that they are regarded as ‘fallacious’, as not true probans. 

I'he subject of this related capacity of the Prohans and the 
Instance is very subtle and difficult to grasp ; it can be rightly 
understood only by exceptionally wise and learned men. 

thing is rccognibcd alwiiys after its sintilarity ; so that it is not right to have 
recourse to the roundabout way when a straight road is available for the 
same purpose/’ 'This contention appears to be favoured by the Vdrtiha 
also, which says that an instance of the heterogeneous Instance is to be 
found cited in connection with tVie * Neftotive ’ reasoning, 'riie instance 
that the Tdlparya would have is found in the following reasoning—' d'he 
living body is with Soul because otherwise it would be without the life- 
Vireatb,—lihe the yer where the * properly ’ of the Subject—the living body 
having th<i life'-hrcolh —is not present in the jar. What the Bhdsya itself 
proceeds to explain in the next sentence shows that the instance cited cannot 
be the right one ; if it is true that * when the Probans is stated affirmatively, 
the Instance cited should be homogeneous then in the case of the reason¬ 
ing ' Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character oj being produced 
where the prohans is stated affirmatively—the right example could not he 
the heterogeneous one ; while if the reasoning is put forward in the form 
^ the living body is with Soul, as otherwise it would be without the life- 
breath ’'“W'here the probans is stated negathfely —we woubl have the hetero¬ 
geneous Instance of thu jar as cited by the 7'dtparya. 
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Sutra 38 

The ‘Re-affirmation’ is that which, on the strength of 
the Instance, re-a«serts the Subject as being ‘so’ [/.e., as 
possessing the character which has been found, in the 
Instance, to be concomitant with the Probandum]—or as 
being ‘not so’ [i.e., as not possessing the character which 
has been found in the Instance to be concomitant with 
the negation of the Probandum.] 

bhAsy.a 

Tlic term ‘ lulahar/iaasapeksah’ ineiins ‘tlepending on the 
Instance’—i.o. on the strength of the Instance. 

(o) When the Instance cited is the homogeneous one, 
whicli is similar to the Subject,— e. when the Dish is cited as 
the example to show, that it is a product and is non-eternal —we 
have the ' Re-afTirmation’ stated in the form, ‘Sound is sc’— 
/. e. ‘Sound is a product ’ ; where the character of beinu a product 
is affirmed of tlie Subject Sound, (h) When the Instance cited is 
the heterogeneous one, which is dissimilar to the Suliject,— e. g. 
when the Soul is cited as an example of the .substance which, not 
bcin^ a product, is eternal,—the ‘Re-affirmation’ is stated in the 
form ‘Sound is not so’ ; where the charaeter of heinfi, a product 
is reasserted of the Subject, Sound, through the denial of the 
affirmation of the character of not beinn produced. Thus there 
are two kinds of Reujfirmution, based upon the two kinds of 
Instance. 

'I’he term ‘upasamhara' (in order to be made applicable to the 
Verbal re-affirmation) should be explained as that by means of 
which there is reassertion iapasamhriyate anena). * 

* On this SQtr.1^ thu P«ru'K(W/ii remarks as follow.^-—When the SQtra 
speaks of the two kinds of Re-affirmation, it refers to the definitions that it 
has given of the two kinds of Instance in the two preceding Sutras. The 
two kinds of In.stancc have been defined separately ; but the corresponding 
two kinds of Ri'-affirmatinr. are defined in one Sutra. The Tiitpiirya observes 
tliat the definition common to both kinds of Re-affirmations would be in the 

form——j. Re-affirmation 

consist! in the re-assevtion of the Subject (as possessing the Probans), on 
tile strength of the Instance. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Even though the Statement of the Probans and Re-affirmation 
are both of two kinds, yet of one uniform character Is— 

Sutra 39 

the Final Conclusion, which is the re-statement of the 
Proposition on the basis of the Statement of the Probans.* 

The Probans having been stated either per similarity or per 
dissimilarity, we have a recapitulation (of the entire reasoning) in 
accordance with the Instance ; and this recapitulation constitutes 
the Final Conclusion ; which is in the form—‘Therefore, having 
the character of product, Sound is non-eternal.’ This has been 
called ‘ Ni^amana ’ (Final Conclusion), because it serves to 
connect or string together (nigamyanie' anena) the Proposition, 
the Statement of the Probans, the Statement of the Example and 
the Re-affirmation ; the word ' ni^amyante ’ being synonymous 
with the 'samarthyante’, (are ‘supported’) and ‘ sanibadhyante ’ 
(‘are connected’). 

When the Probans has been stated per similarity, the Proposi¬ 
tion is in the form of the Statement ‘ Sound is non-eternal’;—the 
Prohans is stated in the form ‘because it has the character of 
being a product’;—the Instance is in the form ‘things like the 
dish, which have the character of being a product, are all non¬ 
eternal’ ; the Re-affirmation is in the form ‘Sound also has the 
same character of being a product’ and the Final Conclusion is 
in the form ‘therefore, having the character of being a product 
Sound is non-eternal.’ Similarly, when the Probans is stated per 
dissimilarity, the Proposition is in the form ‘Sound is non¬ 
eternal’ ;—‘ because it has the character of being a prcduct, 
{ProhansY; -‘such things as the Soul which are not products are 
eternal’ (Instance)-, —‘Sound is not a thing that is not a product 
(Re-affirmation) ;—‘ therefore not being a non-product, Sound is 
non-eternal’ (Final Conclusion). 

* Asa matter of fact, the Final Conclusion is what is estiblished or 
proved, while the I’roposition asserts what is yet to he proved ; but the two 
refer to the same thirif:; that which appears in the conclusion as proved is 
precisely what has appeared before in the Proposition as to be proved. 
So that there is no incongruity in speaking of the Conclusion as being the 
Proposition. 
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In every inferential statement, which consists of the (five 
‘Factors,’) several distinct pramSnas commingle and co-operate to¬ 
wards the accomplishment of the end (in the shape of inferential 
cognition). I here is ‘commingling’ in the following cases- (a) In the 
inference bearing on Sound, the Proposition (‘Sound is non- 
eternal’) comes under verbal cognition, and verbal assertion, unless 
it is heard directly from a Rsi,—cannot by itself be accepted as 
‘trustworthy’; and it stands in need of corroboration by Percep¬ 
tion and Inference ; (i) in the Statement of the Pt'obans we have 
an ‘Inference’, being deduced, as it is, from the cognition of 
similarity by the Statement of the Instance ;* this has been 
explained clearly in the Bhasya dealing with the Statement of the 
Instance ;- (c) the Statement of the Instance represents‘Perception’; 
the deduction of the unseen (unknown or uncertain conclusion) 
from the seen (what is perceived in the Instance) being only 
natural;-(rt') the Re-affirmation is in the form of ‘Analogy’, as it is 
expressed in the form ‘as that so this ’, or ‘ this is not as that is’, 
when there is denial of the analogous character ; in which case 
the Re-affirmation is in the form of the denial of the contrary 
character (e) the Final Conclusion serves to show how all the 
Factors combined are capable of bringing about the cognition of a 
single object (in the shape of the Probonclum through that of the 
Probans). 

There is mutual co-operation also among the five ‘Factors’; 
e.^. (a) If there were no Proposition, there would be no basis on 
•which the Statement of the Probans a.nd the other Factors could 
proceed; {b) if there were no Statement of the Probans, the 

instrumental efficiency of what (towards the bringing about of the 
cognition) could be shown (by the Inference) ?--what again would 
that be whose connection with the Instance and the Probandum 
could be shown ? on the basis of what again could there be the 
Final Conclusion consisting in the re-statement of the Propo¬ 
sition ?—(c) If there were no Statement of the Instance, what would 
that be to which there would be similarity, or dissimilarity, of 
what is put forward as the means (Probans) of proving the Pro- 

* The Probans is recognised as such only when the reasoner ha.s be¬ 
come cognisant of the invariable concomitance between the Probandum 
and the Probans as perceived in the thing that is cited as the Instance. 
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biindiim ?- - on the strength of similarity to what too would the 
final recapitulation proceed ?—(t/) If there were no Reaffirmation, 
the character put forward as proving the Probandum, not having 
its ptresence in the Probandum reasserted, could not accomplish 
its purpose (ej lastly, in the absence of the Final Conclusion, 
there would be nothing to indicate the mutual relationsliip among 
the Proposition and the other I'actors, or the fact of their ci.mbin- 
ing to accomplish a common purpose ; and what too would it he 
that would be declared as proved by means of such expressions as 
so is this’ ? 

We now proceed to show the purpose served by each ( f the 
five ‘Factors of Reasoning.’ * (a) 'I'hc Proposition serves the pur¬ 
pose of mentioning the relation between the character to be 
proved and the Subject ; (h) the Statement of the Probans serves 
the purpose of stating the fact of a certain character, which is 
either similar or dissimilar to what is stated in the Instance, 
proving what is to be proved ; (c) the Statement of the Instance 
serves the purpose of indicating the presence, between the two 
characters, of the relation of ‘proof and proved’ (Probans and Pro¬ 
bandum), as manifested in a single substratum; id] the purpose served 
by the Reaffirmation is to indicate the co-existence (in the Subject) 
of the character put forward as Probans with that put forward as 
the Probandum (e) and the Final Conclusion serves the purpose 
of showing that it is not possible to deny, in regard to the parti¬ 
cular Probandum (and Subject), the relation of ‘j'roof and proved’ 
which has been found, in the Instance, to subsist Itetween the 
two characters, t 

* M’hough the purpose of each Factor has already been shown under 
the Sutra defining each of them, yet the Author proceeds to explain it again, 
for the ('ood of his disciples,— Tdipiirya. 

t The Pinal Conclusion thus is not the same as the Proposition ; the 
latter puts forward the fact only tentatively, as requiring confirmation by 
the reasoning with the aid of the Frobans and the Ins,tance, while the former 
puts it forward asi one fully established, and thus precluding the possiihility 
of the truth being contrsiry to it. This cannot be done by the Proposition', 
as, if it did, then the rest of the Factors would be entirely futile, - Tatparya. 

The above remarks of the Tdtparya show that the writer was conscious 
of the objection that every syllogism involves the fallacy of Petitio Principii; 
and has supplied a reasonable answer. 
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When the Probans and the Instance have been duly put for¬ 
ward in the correct form, in the manner described above, there 
is no opportunity for the Opponent to urge (against the reasoning) 
any ‘Futile Rejoinder,’- in the shape of urging contrary arguments 
vitiating either the similarity or the dissimilarity of the Probans— 
or any one of the many‘Clinchers,’ '1 he Opponent who has re¬ 
course to ‘Futile Rejoinder’ does so (with effect) only after he has 
shown the doubtful character of the relation of ‘proof and proved’ 
between the two characters as found in the Instance; and as a 
matter of fact a Probans is put forward as such only when its 
relation of ‘proof and proved’ to the Prohanduin has been duly 
grasped in the Instance,—and not wlien its mere ‘similarity’ or 
‘dissimilarity’ to the character in the Instance has been recog¬ 
nised. [So that when the Prohans is duly stated, there can be no 
room for Futile Re joinder or Clinchers being urged against it,] 

Si-CTIojsi (7) 

Factors Supplementary to Reosonini’ 

Cofjifdtion (Tarkn) 

INTROOl C'rORY BlI.^SYA 

After the Factors of Reasoning, it is necessary to define 
Tarka, Cogitation.* Ihis is what is declared in the next Sutra. 

Sutra 40 

When the real character of a thing is not well known, 
there is put forward, for the purpose of ascertaining that 
real character, a reasoning (in support of a certain conclu¬ 
sion) which indicates the presence of proof (showing the un¬ 
desirability or absurdity of a contrary conclusion);—and this 
is called ‘Cogitation.’ 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, when the real character of a thing is not 
well known, there is a desire to know it;—this desire appearing in 

* IkcaUftc this if. nientionc'd in the opening Sutra, next to 'A7^ayaxHi\ 
and also because it serves the purpose of strengthening the inferential con- 
olut.ion by netting asside its contrary. 

'^rhe Viz. Series edition hat a superK' ous * terkah ’ here ; it is absent 
in the I’uri MSS. 
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the form ‘may I know it.’ After this comes the doubt as to the thing 
possessing this or that particular character— one of two contradic¬ 
tory characters;* this doubt appearing in the form—‘ is this thing 
so and so, or is it not so and so ?’; and wlien one comes to ponder 
over these two contradictory characters, if he finds proofs in 
support of one of them, he accepts (or assents to) it,—this assent 
being in the form ‘there are proofs supporting this fact; and as 
there are proofs, the thing must have this character, and not the 
other one ’.f 

As an example of this Cogitation, we have the following 
(in regard to the cognitive Soul being a product and having a 
beginning, or being beginningless);—First of all there arises a 
desire to know the real character of the coilniser, the agent who 
cognises what is to be cognised,—this desire being in the form 
‘may I know the real character of the cogniser.’—Then comes 
the (loiihf in the form—‘has this cogniser a beginning or is it 
heginningless r’—thus the real character of the thing being 
in doubt, and not well known, the enquirer accepts and assents 
to that particular character in support of which he finds proofs 
and grounds for acceptance. For instance (in the particular case 
cited ) the proof would be in the following form,—‘If the cogniser 
were beginningless, then alone would Birth S Rebirth and Re¬ 
lease be possible for \\\vn\—-Birth H Rebirth consisting in the 
functioning, one after the other, of pain, birth, activity, defect 
and ignorance, among whom that which follows is the cause of 
that which precedes it; and Release consisting in the disappear¬ 
ance, one after the other, of these same (as declared in Su. lT-2); 
and both of these would be impossible for him, if the cogniser had 
a beginning; for in that case the cogniser would be connected 
with a particular set of body, sense-organs, intellection and sen- 
sathms, only when he would come into existence for the first time; 
so that these, body and the rest, could not be the products of his 

* Doubt is a necessary clement in Tarka ; as it is only when there is 
doubt as to the presence of this or that particuhar character that we can have 
a reasoning which shows the impossibility of the presence of one, and hence 
the certainty of the presence of the other character ; and it is this reasoning 
that constitutes Tarka. 

t The proof in support being in the form of the absurdity or impossi¬ 
bility of the other alternative. 
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ownpast actions; and further, anything that is born also ceases to be 
(very soon after); so that, becoming non-existent or destroyed, he 
would not be these to undergo the experiences resulting from his 
actions;—-thus then for any one cogniser, it would be absolutely 
impossible to have either connection with more than one body, or 
disconnection (separation) from anj body at all.’ If (in another 
instance) the reasoner finds no such proof forthcoming, he does 
not accept or assent to the conclusion.* It is reasoning of this 
kind that is called 'Tar'k(i\ ‘Cogitation.’ 

[ The Suira says that Tarkci i^ ‘for the purpose of knowing 
the real character of the thing’; against this an objection is 
raised : ]—“Why should this reasoning be said to be for the purpose 
of bringing about the true knowledge of the real character’, and 
not to he that knowledge itself [appearing as it has been re¬ 
presented to do, in the form ‘the thing must be so and so, and of 
no other kind’, which is the form in whicli the knowledge of the 
real character of the things appears.]?’’ 

Our answer to this is that it would not be right for us to 
speak of the reasoning as embodying the knowledge itself, because, 
as a matter of fact, it is indecisive, being purely permissive in its 
chracter,—the reasoner simply assenting to the assertion of one of 
the two suspected characters, on the strength of the proof adduced; 
and he does not (by this reasoning alone) accurately determine 
or decide, or ascertainf that the thing must be so and so. 

“How then does the reasoning serve the purpose of bringing 
about the knowdedge of the real character of things ?’’ 

The true knowledge arises from the force of the Instrument 
of Cognition (which becomes fully operative and effective) when 
following after the reasoning, which has been duly considered and 
found to be free from all defects, and which appears in the 
form of assent to the conclusion indicated by the said Instrument 

* The viz. S. edition reads tnccanujdndti, which is clearly wrong ; the 
correct reading is tanmnujdnlli, as the Puri MS, and the Tdtparya read. 

t 'Phe author puts forth several synonyms wu'th a view to show' that the 
form in which the reasoning appears is totally different from that of a defi¬ 
nite, fully aicertained cognition,—says the Tdtparya. 
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of Cognition;* and it is in this manner that the reasoning serves 
the purpose of bringing about the true knowledge of the real 
character of things, t 

Thus then, we find that Cogitation serves the purpose of 
restoring or resuscitating the Pramrinas or Instruments of 
Cognition (which have become sliaken by doubts in regard to 
the truth of the conclusions arising from them), and (thereby) 
assents to and confirms those conclusions; it is for this reason that 
it is mentioned along with‘/Vu/n(7/iu’ in tlie Sutra (1.2.1) which 
defines Discussion. 

This*Cogitation assents to or confirms the notion a.s to the 
real character of a thing whose real character is not known; i.e, 
the idea of the thing r/A’//ecu//,Y e.v/.s7.<, which is what i.s meant 
by its ‘real character’; i.e. the character that is free from all 
misconceptions with regard to the thing. | 

Nirrtnyn-Demonstrated Truth 
INTKODl 'C I'ORY liH.^SYA 

In regard to the subject-matter of the abovc-deserilted 
Cogitation— 

Sutra 41 

“when there is an ascertainment of the real character 
of the thing after duly deliberating over the two sides of the 
question — an argument in favour of a certain conclusion and 
also that in its confutation§—we have what is called ‘De¬ 
monstrated Truth’, ‘Nirna.ya’ 

* 'I'hc readinf^^ of the Viz. S. edition is Hgain defective : in T.. 4, for 
laksandnugraho wv should read * Inksonddfihn * ns read by tlic Pari MS., by 
the Tiitpivrya and also by three other MSS. as mentioned in the footnote in 
the Viz S. edition. 

t By decliirln^f that the true Knowledge arises from the force of the In¬ 
strument of Cognition, the author means to lay stress upon the fact that 
Torkii can never, hy itself, be the indeperulent means of any knowled,e:e— 
Tdtparya. 

J For ‘ yathahhfivd, * read ‘ tathcibhavn * which pives l^etter sense and 
is supported hy the Vdrtika. 

§ Ry ‘poksii’ and *pratipnksa here are meant respectively—-(1) theargu- 
ment in favour of a certain cimclusion, and (2) the argument against that 
conclusion. Such is ths interpretation by the Bhdsyn, the Vdrtika and the 
Tdtparya. But the Nydyasutravivatnna of Radhaniohana takes *pratipaks(V 
as the arpament -ap'ainst the view opposed to the said conclusion. 
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In regard to every matter of dispute we have two opposite 
views—one seeks to establish the truth (if a certain conclusion 
with regard to the thing under investigation, and the other 
denies tlnit conclusion, and seeks to confute the former view ; 
and. these two,—the arguments lavourin.g and the arguments 
demolishing—are based upon—/. e. put lorvvard with a view 
to- the ‘conclusion’ (pakso) and its ‘confutation’ [pratipakxa)\ 
and the two sets of arguments themselves, wlien appearing to¬ 
gether,-. -i.e. when put forward side by side,—come to be spoken 

of respectively as the ‘pahsu’ (a certain view) and 'pr/itipaksa' 
(the contrary view). And of these two views, it is necessary that 
one sliould he rejected and the other confirmed ; and when one 
is confirmed, the 'ascertainment’ with regard to that is called 
‘Demonstrated Truth’, 'Nirna^a'. 

An opponent [being misled hy the terms 'Puksa’, ‘one view’, 
and 'pratipaksa’contvAry view’ to think that th.e whole definition 
refers to Discussion, and it implies the jirescnce of an element 
of urges the following objection “it is not possible to 

have the said Wicertainment by means of the ‘puksa and praii- 
paksa’. In every Discussion what hapfiens is as follows :—(A) At 
first, one disputant states one view and supports it* with argu¬ 
ments, and rejects all the objections that llie other party could 
bring against that view ; (li) the second disputant thereupon 
refutes the arguments put forward by the former in support of 
his view, and also answers the arguments urged against the 
objections put forward by himself—(C) so it goes on, until one 
( set of arguments ) stops; and when one has stopped, the other 
becomes established; and it is hy means of this latter set of argu¬ 
ments alone {and not hy both, as said in the Sutra) that w’e have 
that ‘ascertainment of the real character of the thing’ which is 
called ‘Demonstrated Truth’. [So that it is not right to speak of 
the ‘ascertainment’ as obtained through both ‘paksa and 
pratipaksa ’] ; specially as in a bona-fide discussion, both parties 
are equally certain as to the truth of their allegations, and there 
is no element of Doubt in their minds; or else, they would not 
engage in the Discussion.” 

* 'rhe Viz. S. Edition reads a superfluous 'turn’ here , which is not 
found cither in the I’uri MS. or in the reading adopted by the Tdtparya. 
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The answer to the above is that, as a rnatter of fact ‘ascer¬ 
tainment’ is got at through both. “How is this proved ?’’ In the 
following manner, we reply. Every Discussion ends in showing 
the possibility or reasonableness of one view and the impossibility 
or unreasonableness of the ‘confutation’ of (the arguments against) 
that view, [or vice vevsa, the reasonableness of the confutation and 
the unreasonableness of the original view]; and it is only when we 
have bot/i of these—the reasonableness and unreasonableness that 
they Conjointly set aside the doubt or uncertainty attaching to the 
real character of the thing ; while if we do not have them both, 
the uncertainty continues to remain. 

'AJter deliberating' — i.e., after having carried on due delibera¬ 
tion. This ‘deliberation' consists in tlie bringing to light—i.e., 
formulating—the two sides of the question ; whereby it provides 
the occasion for reasonings to operate,.—;.e , to be put forward 
(with a view to ascertain thetruth). 

What is declared here in this Sutra must be taken as refer¬ 
ring to mutually contradictory views pertaining to one and the 
same thing. When it is found that the two contradictory characters 
subsist in similar things (and not in the same thing), then both 
being possible, both are accepted ; for the simple reason that due 
investigation has shown such to be the real state of the things ; 
for example, when the definition of Substance is stated in the form 
‘Substance is that which has Motion,’ it is found that a Substance, 
for which Motion is possible or certain, ‘has motion,’ while at the 
same time, there are substances for which no activity is possible, 
and these certainly ‘have no motion’ [so that in regard to this case 
both views ‘Substance has motion’ and ‘Substance has no motion,’ 
are admissible, and as such cannot be called ‘contradictory views’]. 
Even with regard to the same thing, if the two contradictory 
characters are predicated in reference to diiferent points of time, 
then there is an option with regard to time [both being accepted 
as true, in reference to diiferent points of time] ; e.^., the same 
substance which, at one time being moving, is said to ‘have 
motion,’ may be admitted to ‘have no motion’ at another time, 
when either the motion may not have yet appeared, or it may 
have ceased. 
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When the Sutra declares, that ‘Demonstrated Truth is that 
ascertainment which is got at after duly deliberating the two sides 
of a question,' it is not meant to apply to all kinds of Demonstrated 
Truth ; for in the Case of Perception, which is born of the 
contact of the sense-organ with the object, the Demonstrated Truth 
consists simply in the ‘ascertainment of the object’ ;—it is only 
in regard to a thing in doubt,;which is under investigation [and 
with regard to which a Cogitation has been put forward], that 
Demonstrated Truth consists in the ascertainment got at by duly 
deliberating the two sides of the question ; while lastly, in regard 
to the subject-matter of Discussion and the Scriptures there is no 
‘deliberation’ (or doubt).* 

'I’hus ends the First Daily Lesson in the First Discourse of 
Vatsyayana’s Bhasya. 

Discourse i 
Second Daily Lesson 
I.ECTURE (1) 

Controversy 

INTRODUCTORY BH.\SYA 

[There are three kinds of Controversy—(1) Discussion, 
(2) Disputation and (3) Wrangling. Of these— 

• In the case of Perception we have neither ' deliberation ’ nor the ’ two 
sides of the question —in the case of things under investigation we hsive 
both ; while in the case of Discussion, we have the ‘ two sides of the questi¬ 
on, ' hut no ‘ deliberation,’—as each party is equally certain of his view ; 
and in the case of Scriptures, there may be ‘ two sides ’ ; but there is no 
‘ deliberation ’ or ‘ doubt. ’ 

The Nyayasutratiivarana remarks that in the case of ‘ Inference for 
one’s own benefit, also, there is neither ’ doubt ’ nor ' two sides. ’ 

t The connection of the two Daily Lessons is thus explained in the 
Parisuddhi —The entire method of reasoning with all its accessories has been 
explained in the First Daily Lesson. All this reasoning helps the reatoner 
to arrive at a definite conclusion either by himself alone, or by holding a 
consultation with others. In the latter case there arise occasions for dis¬ 
cussion and mutual criticism ; and it is this latter method of arriving at a 
conclusion that constitutes the subject-matter of the Second Daily Lesson. 
Controversy, according to a certain writer, whom the Purishuddhi calls the 

is of four kinds-iilvti:,— 

and TIT- while according to the “Bahyas” (outsiders, 

*. e. Bauddhas) there is only one kind of Controversy. 
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Sutra 1 

Discussion consists in l^e putting forward (by two 
persons) of a conception and a counter-conception, in which 
there is supporting and condemning by means of proofs and 
reasonings,—neither of which is quite opposed to the main 
doctrine (or thesis), and both of which are carried on in full 
accordance with the method of reasoning through the Five 
Factors. 

When two contrary particular characters are alleged to 
subsist in the same substratum, they are called ‘paksa and prati- 
piiksa', ‘conception and counter-conception’, hein'J, as they are, 
like opponents to each other ; e. g. when wc have two such 
allegations as—‘ soul is ’ and ‘soul is notwhen, however, the 
contrary characters arc conceived to subsist in diH’erent substrata, 
they are not called ‘conception and counter-conception’; e. g. 
such conceptions as ‘ Soul is eternal ’ and ‘Buddhi is non-eternal.’ 
Parifirabaputtinii forward,' means asserting, or laying stress 
upon, the thing being of a particular character. .\nd it is this 
asserting of two contrary characters that constitutes Discussion. 

The distinctive features of this Discussion are next put 
forward;— In which there is supporiinil and condemning hy means 
of proofs and reasonincs —i. e. in which a conception is supported 
by means of jiroots and reasonings, and also condemned by 
means of proofs and reasonings ; so that what is meant is that 
both the supporting and the condemning are done by means of 
proofs and reasonings.* ‘ Supporting ’ here stands for establishing, 

* The footnote in the Vi?;iiinacriim .S.nns. Series .says that the '.'.upport- 
ing’ is done by means of proofs only and the 'condemning’ is done by means 
of reasoning only. Cut this is contrary to what follow.s in the Bhasya, the 
Vdrtika and the Tdtpmyti. The last says—Though in Wrangling also there 
is putting forward of conception and countcr-conception, yet herein we have 
no ‘supporting’of the counter-allegation; as in Wrangling there is only 
demolishing of each oiher 's positions, and no supporting at all;—though in 
Disputation there is supporting of the counter-conception, yet the support¬ 
ing and condemning are. not always by means of such reasonings as have all 
their factors entirely valid. So that from both Wrangling and Disputation 
Discussion becomes distinguished by reason of its laving both the support, 
ing and condemning done in accordance with reasonings and proofs. The 
Vdrtika explains the compound ‘pramdtfntc.rkasddh(,r,opdlambh(ih’ somewhat 
differently: It takes it as a compound, expounding it as 

‘promanatarkasudhanah prarndnatarkaaddhatiopdlambhusca’ — i. e. the support¬ 
ing is done hy means of proofs and reasonings, and the condemnation of 
that supporting is also done by means of proofs and reasonings. 
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and ‘condemning’ for denying or rejecting. These two, ‘support- 
mg ’ and ‘ condemning ’ of the two conceptions, proceed hand in 
^hand, in a connected manner,.—^until one of the two conceptions 
becomes rejected and another established ; so that there is ulti¬ 
mately ‘condemnation’ of that which has been rejected and 
supporting’ of that which remains unshaken. 

As a rule Clinchers are employed in Disputation ; so that 
their use is precluded from Discussion. But even though 
Clinchers are, as a body, precluded from Discussion, yet the use 
of some of them is permitted ;—that is what is meant by the 
ijualification ‘not opposed to the main doctrine’ ; *—for instance, 
it is permitted to employ, in Discussion, the Clincher, in the 
shape of the Fallacy of‘Contradiction,’which has been defined 
(in Sfi. 1-2-6) as ‘that which contradicts the accepted thesis.’ 
Similarly the qualification ‘carried on in full accordance with the 
method of reasoning through the Five Factors’ has been added 
with a view to indicate that it is permitted to employ, in Discus- 

* The Vdrtika docs not accept this interpretation ; according' to it, this 
(jualification is meant to exclude the Apasiddhiinta. 

The Pariiuddhi thus explains the difference in the two interpretations:— 
We have a general rule that ‘no animals should be killed,' then we have the 
exception ‘the Agnisomiya animal should be killed' ; so here we have the 
general rule that in no clinchers are to be put forward, and then there 

Is the exception, that the Apasiddhdnta clincher should be urged. Thus 
according to the Bhasya. According to the Vdrtika the sense is that there is 
a natural tendency to urge all clinchers in and hence there is the exclu¬ 

sive selection of the Apasiddhdnta as the only one of the clinchers to be 
urged. 

The Pariiuddhi goes on—‘From among the 22 clinchers, there are six 

that cannot by their very nature, be urged in -,1) (2) 

( 3 ) (4) (5) and ( 6 > — 

there ate seven which, even though possible, should not be urged-(1) 

(2) (3) ( 4 ) ailrffftfl, ( 5 ) T#q. (ft) iffTTgST, (7) Tqg- 

?rrRT75T®I ;-^thcre are seven again which may be urged—(1) RfTT, ( 2 ) 

afqrfFBR, (3) U) arm, (.s) (6) (7) 3iqf?ra:Fa;- 

there are ttao which, when urged, put an end to the controversy—( 1 ) |[t^- 

( 2 ) fvT^g#RTg3TTiT. 

N. B. 6 
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sion, the two Clinchers of ‘Deficiency,’-—which is defined -as 
that which is wanting in any one of the factors of reasoning’ (Su. 
5-2-12)—and ‘Redundance’-—defined as ‘that which puts forward 
superfluous Probans and Example. ’ {Su. 5-2-13). 

(One purpose of the term ‘in which the supporting and 
Condemning are by means of proofs and reasonings’ having been 
already explained, the Bhasya proceeds to point out other purposes 
Served by the same term.]—(1) Even though ‘proofs and reasonings’ 
are included among the ‘Factors’ [so that the presence of ‘proofs 
and reasonings’ is already implied in the qualification ‘in accord¬ 
ance with reasoning through the Five Factors’], yet 'proofs and 
reasonings’ have been added separately, with a view to indicate 
that the proofs and reasonings urged by the two parties should 'be 
inter-related (and not independent of one another) ; otherwise'it 
would have to be regarded as ‘Discussion’ when both parties go 
on urging arguments, each in support of his own view (without 
any regard to arguments propounded by the other).*—(2) In some 
cases, it is found that even without the use of the ‘Factors of 
Reasoning’, several Proofs accomplish their purpose (of determin¬ 
ing the real nature of things); so that it would be real Discussion 
al.<so when the ‘supporting’ and ‘condemning’ arc carried on by 
means of such proofs (as are independent of the Factors) ;—and 
it is this fact that is indicated by the adding of the term ‘by 
means of proofs and reasonings’ [while, in the absence of this 
term, the said form of Discussion would not be included in the 
definition, which, in that case, would make the presence of the 
‘five factors’ essential],—(3) Lastly, the term ‘in accordance with 
proofs and reasonings’ has been added for the purpose of preclud¬ 
ing the notion that Disputation does not admit of those Clinchers 
that are employed in Discussion,—Disputation being defined (in 
the next Sutra) as ‘that in which the supporting and condemning 
are carried on by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and 
Clinchers’ ; that is to say, this definition of Disputation might 

* For instance, when one party goes on propounding, from his own 
standpoint, arguments in support of the cternality of Sound, and the other 
person putting forward from his point of view alone, arguments in support 
of its non-etemality : and neither takes any account of the arguments urged 
by the other. 
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give rise to the notion that Disputation is that wherein the 
supporting and condemning are carried on by means of Casuistry 
&c. only (and never by means of proofs and reasonings) ; while 
wherever the supporting and condemning are carried on by 
means of proofs and reasonings, it is Discussion always (and 
never Disputation) and with a view to preclude this notion; the 
Sutra has added the term ‘by means of proofs and reasonings’. 
[The sense being that, as a matter of fact, some of the Clinchers 
employed in Discussion may be employed in Disputation and 
olce-oe.rsa, and yet there is this distinction that, in Di.scussion the 
supporting and condemning are done strictly in accordance with 
proofs and reasonings, while in Disputation, they are done by 
means of Casuistry, etc., a/so.] 

Sutra 2 

J alpa-Disputation 

Disputation is that which is endowed with the said 
characteristics and in which there is supporting and condemn' 
ing by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder and Clinchers 
(also). 

BHA3YA 

Endowed with the said characteristics ’,— i.e. (o) it puts 
forward a conception and counter-conception,— {b) consists in 
supporting and condemning by means of proofs and reasonings,— 
(c) is not opposed to the main doctrine,—and (d) is carried on 
in full accordance with the method of reasoning through Five 
Factors. 

‘ In which there is supporting and condemning by means oj 
Casuistry 6‘c.’— i.e. the peculiarity of Disputation (as distinguished 
from Discussion) lies in this that here the supporting as well as 
the condemning are done also by means of Casuistry, Futile Re 
joinder and Clinchers. 

An objection is raised—‘*As a matter ol tact, no supporting of 
anything is ever done by means of Casuistry, Futile Rejoinder 
and Clinchers ; all these serve the purpose only of condemning 
(or opposing) things ; as is distinctly expressed in their general 
definitions as well as detailed classifications : For instance, the 
general definitions of these (as provided in the Nyaya Srdra) are— 
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(it) Casuistry consists in opposing an assertion through the 
assumption of an alternative meaning’ (1. 2.18),— (b) ‘Futile 
Rejoinder consists in opposing an assertion through similarity and 
dissimilarity’, (1.2. 10),—and ic) ‘Clincher consists in the 
indicating of the disputant’s misunderstanding and failing to 
understand the point at issue ‘. (1.2. 19); and in the detailed 

classification of each of these also it is clear that every one of them 
serves the purpose of only opposing assertions. There is nothing 
in the Sutra as we have it frt)m which one could understand that 
Casuistry &c., serve to support conceptions through opposing (their 
contraries) ; this sense could be got at only if we had the Sutra in 
the form that ‘ in Disputation, opposing is by means of Casuistry, 
8:c.’ (dropping the term 'supporting ' altogether).” 

[ The answer t<i the above objection is as follows]—As a 
matter of fact, h)th supportinsi and condemning are done by means 
of proofs : and Casuistry, &c., come in only as auxiliaries, serving 
the purpose of guarding one’s own view; and they never, by 
themselves, serve as the means of supporting. That is to say, 
when a person supports by means of proofs, Casuistry, Futile Re- 
ioinder and Clinchers are employed as auxiliaries,t serving, as 
they do, the purpose of guarding one’s own view ;—as a matter of 
fact, whenever these are employed they guard one’s own view by 
attacking or opposing the other view. This is exactly what is 
ileclared later on in the Sotra— ‘Disputation and Wrangling serve 
the purpose of safeguarding the conception of truth—just as the 
fencing of thorny fxmghs serves the purpose of safeguarding the 
sprouting of seeds.’ (4 2-50). Similarly when a person condemns 
a counter-conception by means of proofs, if he employs Casuistry 
5cc., they become helpful in setting aside or warding off the 
attacks that might be made against that condemnation. So that 
Casuistry, &c., are employed only as subsidiary auxiliaries! 

[ there is this difference, however, that ] as regards supporting, 
they never by themselves serve as the direct means (always serv- 

t J'he words 5? 3FI, rT?T, m 

^vSHTfriIff ate wanting in the Puri 
manuscript ; but thi* must be due to caused by the same word 

occurring twice. 
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ing as subsidiary auxiliaries),^—but as regards condemnin\>, they do 
by themselves, serve as the direct means also.* * * § 

Vitandd-Wraniilin^ 

Sntra 3 

That same Disputation is Wrangling when there is no 
establishing of the counter'Conception. t 

BHASYA 

The aforesaid Disputation becomes ‘Wrangling ;—with this 
further qualification that it is without any establishing of the 
counter-conception. '1 hat is to say, out of the above described 
two allegations in regaril to two contrary characters as subsisting 
in the same substratum,- -which have been called above, ‘concep¬ 
tion and counter-conception ’—the Wrangler does not establish 
one (that which he hiniself holds), but only goes on to criticise the 
(proofs adduced for establishing the) conception of the other 
person. 

“In that case the definition of Wrangling had better be stated 
in the form that it is that Disputation which is without a counter- 
conception.^’^ 

but as a matter of tact, the statement that the Wrangler 
makes in attacking his opponent’s view could constitute his own 
‘view’ ; and what is meant (by there being no establishing of the 
counter-conception) is that he does not proceed to establish the 
proposition which he lays down as to be proved by himself. .And 

* The Tdrfifcf/lias taken exception to the whole of this question ami 
answer in the/ffcdjyd. It is intcrestinp to note that the takes 

as attacking for the purpose of supporting. 

t The 'Sacred Books of the Hindus’ edition reads the Siitra aa 
. 'I'his is not supported by any of the available comrnentaries, 
nor by the Puri manuscripts, nor by the explanations given by the Bhdsyti, 
the ViiTtika and the Tiitparyu. The last sa.’s—‘The conception of the critic 
himself is what is called counter-conception here,—as opposed to the view 
that he is criticising.’ 

§ When there is no establishing of the critic’s own view, it follows that 
he has no niew of his own to establish ; for unless an attempt is made by a 
person to eitablish a certain idea, the idea cannot be called a ‘paksa’, a nt>je. 
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(for this reason) it is better to have the definition as it^ stands in 
the Sutra. * 

Section (2) 

Of the Fallacious Probans. 

INTRODl'CTORY BHA§YA 

The 'Hetvabhasas^, ‘ Fallacious Probans’, are so called 
because they do not possess all the characteristics of the true 
Probans, and yet they are sufficiently similar to the Probans to 
appear as such. And these— 

Sutra 4 

(1 ) The Savyabhicira (Inconclusive), (2) The Viruddha 
(Contradictory). (3) The Prakaranasama (Neutralised), (4) 
The Sidhyasama (unknown), and the KXiitTta (Mistimed)— 
are the Fallacious Probans. 

The Inconclusioe Probans (1). 

INTROJM'C rORY BHASYA 

P'roin ainonti the aforesaid five Fallacious Probans— 

5n/ra 5 

t The inconclusive is that which is tainted by 
indecision. 

• When the wrangler confines himself to merely criticising the oppon¬ 
ent’s view, he does so with the idea that when the opponent’s view has hecn 
rejected as wrong, it uould follow as a necessary consequence that his own 
view is right ; so that he does have a I'icw of his own ; but it is stated in 
"Tangling, only in the form of the attack on the other view ; this ‘criticism, 
being figuratively spoken of as his ‘view’,—So that the meaning is that 
though the wrangler has a view of his own. yet he does not make any 
attempt at establishing it, apart from the attack that he directs againt the 
other view , ffence it is only right to speak of there being no establishing of 
his own view hut it would he wrong to say that there is no other view.- 
Tdtparyn. 

t The term, is explained bv the as follows— 

‘■F4iFrl: ’l 
'afvf^FrT: qy H —says the Bhdsya 

below. On this .Su. the Tdtparyo remarks that the terms ‘inconclusive* 
anti * inilfcisivf ’ heiny synonyinous—which is the term defined and 
which is the defining term should vary with the student. If he knows the 
meaning of ‘inconclusive’ and not that of ‘indecisive’ then the latter shall 
be for him the define<l term, and the former the defining? term, and so vice 


reriin • 
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The term 'vyabhicara . ‘indecision’, means non-fixity on any 
one point * ; and that which is accompanied by this ‘indecision’ 
is the ‘indecisive’. As for example, in the reasoning ‘Sound is 
eternal because it is intangible -—the jar which is tangibly has been 
found to be non-eternal,— and Sound is not /on^i6/e,—therefore, 
being intangible, Sound must be eternal’, -we find that the 
character of intangibility has been put forward as proving the 
character of eternality ; while as a matter of fact the two 
characters do not bear to each other the relation of proof and 
proved (Probans and Probandum); [as all non-eternal things are 
not tangible, e.g. Buddhi is non-eternal and yet it is intangible] ; 
for we find that the Atom is tangible and yet eternal. If the 
Soul and such other things (which combine eternality with intangi¬ 
bility) be cited as the instance (supporting the reasoning), then— 
inasmuch as the Probans has been defined (above, in Su. 1-1-34) as 
‘that which establishes the Probandum through similarity to the 
instance’,—‘intangibility’ will have to be regarded as the Probahs; 
and this would be found to be not necessarily concomitant with 
eternality, — e.g. in the case of Buddhi, which is intangible and yet 
non-eternal. So that in I'oth kinds of instance [in that of dissimi¬ 
larity, in the case of jar cited before, which is tangible and non- 
eternal,—and in that of similarity, as in the case of Soul, which is 
intangible and eternal], there is ‘indecision’, non-concomitance, 
between intangibility and eternality ; and thus they cannot be 
accepted to be related as probans and probandum ; and thus, not 
fulfilling the conditions of the Probans, what is cited in the aliove 
reasoning cannot be a true Probans. 

[if the term ‘ ’ be taken as emtx)dying the defi¬ 
nition and ‘ ’ as the term defined, in that case the 

word should be explained as follows :] -In the rea¬ 

soning cited, ‘eternality’ isone‘unfo’, point, and‘non-eternality’ is 
another one‘unfa’, po/nf ; that which subsists in -is concomitant 
with— one point would be 'ekanta', one-pointed: and the contrary 
(that is not concomitant, with one) would be 'anaikanta', not one- 
pointed \ as this would he concomitant with both (the Probandum, 
eternality, and its contrary, non-eternality). 

* 1. K. When a probans is found to be concomitant with neither the 
probandum only, nor the negation of the probandum only, —but with both— then 
it is said to tie 'tainted by vyabhicata or indecition’. 
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The Contradictory Probans (2) 

A certain doctrine (or view) having been accepted, the 
probans that is contradictory to it is called the 'Contradictory'. 

BllASYA 

'I'he term ‘ tadvirodhi ‘ contradictory to it tneans that 
which contradicts it, i.e. that which contradicts (sets aside, renders 
irnpossible*) the doctrine that has been accepted. E- [When 
the author of the Yo^abhasya on Yogasutra makes the two 

statements ]—' This world, being a modification, ceases from mani¬ 
festation, because its eternality is denied ’—and—‘ Even when 
thus ceasing, it continues to exist, because its utter destruction is 
denied.’ Here we find that what the Probans in the former rea¬ 
soning—' because its eternality is denied ’—means is that ‘ tio 
modification can be eternal'; and this is certainly contradictory 
to the doctrine enunciated in the second statement, that ‘ even 
when ceasing, the modification continues to exist.’ “How?” 
Well, the ‘manifestation’ of a thing is only the attaining of 
existence, and ‘ ceasing ’ is falling off ; so that if the modification 
v/hen fallen off (apeta, ceasing)/row its existence {vyakteh, from 
manifestation), does ‘ continue to exist ’, then it is not possible to 
deny its eternality ; because the very fact that tiie modification 
continues to exist even after manifestation should constitute it.s 
eternality; and ‘denial of its eternality’ should necessarily 
imply the possibility of the modification falling off from its exis 
tence ; as it is only what actually falls off from existence that has 
been found to be non-eternal ; while that which still exists does 
not fall off from existence;—so that ‘continuing to exist’ and 
‘ falling off from existence ’ are two mutually contradictory con¬ 
cepts ; and as such can never co-exist. Thus it is found that the 
Probans put forward (‘ denial of eternality’) actually sets aside the 

* In Bhd$ya on Su. .'■- 2-4, " is contradicted ' has been txpluined as ‘’is 
rendered impoasible ”. 

tThe real words of the »re etc. 

quoted in the Vdrtika. 
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vtery doctrine (of continuity of existence) on whose basis it is put 
forward.* 

Siiti’a 7 

( 3 ) The Neutralised Probans—the Third Fallacious Probans 

The Neutralised Probans is that which is put forward to 
establish a definite conclusion, while it is one that only gives 
rise to suspense (and vascillation) in regard to the point at 
issue. 

hh.Asya 

The term ^ prakarana\ 'point at issue’, stands for the two 
opjM)sitc views on a doubtful question, neither of which is defini¬ 
tely ascertained ;—the‘cin/3’,‘suspense’, in regard to such point 
at issue, consists in that desire to ascertain the truth, that whole 
process of investigation, which, starting with the doubt, ends with 
the definitive cognition ;—now that Prohans which really onl\ 
gives rise to the said suspense, if put forward as leading to 

* There is a marked ilitTcrence between tlie Uhasya's account of the 
Contradictory I’robans and that given by the later l ogicians. It is clear 
from the Bhasya that what is meant is that the I’robans is contradictory to 
some doctrine that its propounder has already accepted. The later Logi¬ 
cians define it as that which proves the coMradietory oj the proposition which it 
is put forward to prove. The earliest mention of this later view is found in 
the Vdriika, which puts it forward as an alternative explanation of the defi¬ 
nition given in the .Sutra. The word.s of the .Sutra alloril directly the meaning 
assigned to them in the Bhiisya ; but how the words may he made to yield 
the later view is thus explained in the 

[When the opponent repeats the view' he is going 
to refute and then propounds the refuting reason,this reason is contradictory.j 

I [That which really happens to prove a conclusion contrary to what it 
ia meant to prove. 1 The former of these two explanations is not right; the 
latter represents the generally accepted view. 

The Pariiuddhi thus distinguishes ‘Virodku' front 'Apasiddhanta’- ‘We 
have Aposiddhdnto when the assertion made goes against what the speaker 
himself has declared previously on the basis of a more authoritative 
^romdna ; while there is FirodAa when the assertion itself contains within 
itself the elements of contradiction, when one part of it asserts one thing 
and another part a totally contradictory thing.’ 
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definitive Cognition, does not diifer (in point of being doubtful) 
from the point at issue; as both sides would he equal (equally 
doubtful) ; and thus being similar (sama) fo the point at issue 
(prakarana), it does not lead to any definite conclusion. * 

Example—'Sound is non-eternal, because we do not find in it 
tlife properties of the eternal thing ; and we have found, in the 
case of such things as the Dish and the like, that what is not 
found to possess the properties of an eternal thing is non-eternal. ’ 

That reasoning, in which what is put forward as the Probans 
is the character that is admitted (by both parties) to be common 
(to the Probandum and its Reverse), is ‘equal to doubt’ (in not 
leading to a certain conclusion); and such a Probans, therefore, 
has been called 'Indecisive’;—[in the case of the Prakaranasama], 
on the other hand, what gives rise to the ‘prakarana’, the point at 
issue, is (not Doubt, but) only that factor of Doubt which consists 
in the fact of there being found nothing which could favour either 
of the two opposite views ; c.g. in regard to the reasoning cited, 
we find that in Sound, properties of an eternal thing are not 
found, just as properties of a non-eternal thing are not found ; and 
this not finding of peculiarities favouring either of the two views 

* The two opposite views,, wliich constitute the ‘point at issue’, have 
been here called 'pTckaraiia' in the sense that these views are what are made 

the probandum [sadhyatvena prakriyatr) hy the two parties. 'I'hc 'suspense' 

in regard to these views, is elue to the real truth on the point being not 
known ; i .g. when a man puts forward the fallacio\is reaboning—' Sound is 
iion-eternal because the properties of an eternal thing are not found in it’— 
the person to whom this is addressetl falls into a suspense, as he does not 
find, in Sound, either .such properties as are invariably concomitant with 
eternality, or such as are inseparable fri>m nori-eternnlity ; having therefore 
his doubts thus aroused, he proeecds to enquire and investigate. So that the 
urging of the non-finding oj the properties of an eternal thing, as brought for¬ 
ward to prove eternality, -while it leads only to a iloubt as to eternality and 
won-rrei'Mu/irj’, —constitute, the Fallacious Probans called ‘Praknranasama'.. 
'Both sides would be equal'— i.c, just as the not finding of the properties of the 
eternal thing indicate nnn-eternolity, exactly in the same manner w'ould 

the not finding of the properties of a nnn-eternol thing indicate eternality .The 

explanation of the term as 'similar to the point at issue’ {prakaranasya samah] 
is only by way of indicatiug what the etymology of the word signifies ; it is 
not meant that similarity to the paint at issue constitutes the denotation of the 
term ; in fact what the term really denotes is only being neutralised (having 
an opponent equally >,tTonp)—Tdtparya. 
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gives rise to ‘suspense in regard to the point at issue. How? 
Because in the contrary case (I'.e. in the case of our finding pecu¬ 
liarities favouring either of the two views), there would be an end 
to the ‘point at issue’ (one of the views being definitely ascertain¬ 
ed) ; for example, if we actually found, in Sound, properties of 
the eternal thing, it would no longer be a ‘point at issue ; or if 
we found in it properties of the non-eternal thing, then also it 
would cease to be a ‘point at issue’. Thus then we find that, in¬ 
asmuch as such a Probans gives rise to (lends support to) both the 
pposite views, it cannot lead to a definitive cognition in regard to 
either one of them. * 

Sutra 8 

{4) The Unknown Probans 

The Unknown Probans is that which, being still to be 
proved, is not different from the Probandum.f 

* Thu difference between the Inconclusive and the Neutralised probans, 
as brouKht out in the Bhiisya, is thus explained in the Tdtparya —The 
Probans in the reasoning ‘Sound is non-eternal, because properties of an 
eternal thing are not found in it’ would be called ‘Inconclusive’, only if the 
not-finding oj the. properties of an eternal thing were known to subsist in a thing 
which is admitted by both patties to be eternal ; or the not-finding of 
the properties of the non-eternal thing were known to subsist in a thing 
admitted by both parties to be non-eUrnal. As it is. however, neither of these 
two conditions is fulfilled by the case cited, in which all that we have is that 
in Sound, there is not-firMing of the properties of the eternal thing, and also the 
not-finding of the properties of the non-eternal thing : that is all; and these two 
circumstances neutralising one another, we call the Probans ‘neutralised,’ 
t ‘That whose subsistence in the Subject is as unsettled as that of the 
Probandum’—savs the The Tdtparya has the following 

notes on the te.\t of the Sutra The definition here provided is meant to 
include all the four kinds of an^T^- 

as every one of them is still to be proved and as such similar to the 
Probandum. If the definition had been stated simply as—‘the sadhyasama 
Probans is that which is unknown’, then, we could not include in this that 
Probans which is unknow'n to only one of the parties (and known to the 
other); while this becomes included when we add as the Pro¬ 

bandum also is unknown to only one of the two parties. And if we had only 
the term then this would apply to the airJfflUl%S only ; as it is 

only this that is exactly s imitar to the Probandum,- in that both are unknown 
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bhAsya 

[As an example of this Fallacious Probans, we have the rea¬ 
soning]—‘Shadow is a substance’,—-the Probandum ; to prove 
which is put forward the Probans ‘because it has Iinotion’ ; and 
this Probans does not differ from the Probandum, inasmuch as it 
is still to be proved ; and hence it is an ‘Unknown’ Probans. 
Because that Shadow ‘has motion’ is not known, and it has got to 
be made known, just as much as the Probandum (that Shadow is a 
substance). What has got to be ‘known’ or ascertained is the 
following—‘Does the shadow move, like the man ? or is it that as 
the object obstructing the light moves along, there is a continuity 
of the obstruction, which leads to the continuity of the absence of 
the light, and it is th\f< absence of li^hi which is perceived (as the 
shadow) ? What actually happens is that as the object moves 
along, it obstructs certain portions of light, and what is perceived 
as ‘shadow’ is only the continued absence of those portions of’ 
light that are obstructed (by the moving objccil ; as ‘obstruction 
is only negation of approach* 

Sutra 9 

(5) The Belated or Mistimed Brobans. 

The Belated or Mistimed Probans is that which, as 
adduced, is behind time. 


before proof (by one party only) anJ both become known after proof ; atril 
all the other kinds of ‘unknown’ would become excluded. Hence the Sutra 
has added the term 'uidhyatvat', being still to be proved ; the Probandum aUo 
is still to be proved ; or else it would not be a 'probandum' at all; hence the 
Probans is called ‘unknown’ because it is still to be proved; and some of the ‘un¬ 
known’ arc such as are wanting in proof only temporarily (.such a s3T??frlTTT^5) 
while others have this want permanently, not being capable of being proved 
at all ; nnd to this latter class belong the and the . 

It might seem that the delinition applies to all that ts to he proved, and hence 
it applies to the Probandum also. But we should not lose sight of the fact 
that the definition has to he taken as subject to the general definition of 
‘Fallacious Probans'; so what the definition means is that the ‘I'nknown' is 
that pTohans which etc. etc.; and this cannot apply to the Probandum. 

• In the last sentence, the readings adopted in the body of the viz. text ate 
defective ; the correct readings are supplied in the footnotes ; and these are 
supported by the two Puri Mss. also. 
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BHASYA 

When one factor of the thing adduced aa Probans is found to 
be'affected by lapse of time, it is said to be adduced ‘behind time ;’' 
and' it is then called ‘ Belated.’ Example—‘ Sound is eternal, 
because it is manifested by cofijuncfion, like Colour; the Colour 
that is manifested by the conjunction of light with the jar is one 
that was in existence before, as well as after, its manifestation i 
similarly the Sound also that is manifested by the conjunction of the 
iirum and the stick, or by the conjunction of the wood and the 
axe, is one that is in existence before and after its manifestion ; 
so tha.t, being manifested by conjunction, Sound must be regarded 
■is.eternal.' —This is not a valid Probans ; because when adduced, it 
i.-!: behind time.* In the case of Colour, the time at which the 

• It is clear from this passage and from the explanation of the ^Irtufirl 
as given here and in the Vartika, that the conception of this fallacy 
his undergone a complete change at the hands of the later logicians. The 
latter regard that Probans as w'hich is found to be opposed to 

a well-ascertained fact ; when, for instance, the coolness of fire is adduced 
Probar,s ; in accordance with this view they have given to their fallacy 
the name of ^nfvirT, 'annulled'; while what the B/tdjyo means is that we 
have the ^T^Trf7<T fallacy when one part of the I’robans is found to be such 
as is not true at the time in connection with which it is put forward ; 
e. g. ‘manifested by conjunction,’ as adduced to prove the eternality of 
-sound, is found to be a Probans of which one part, conjunction, is not present 
at the time that Sound appears, though it was there before that appearance ; 
so that it is behind time, ‘ belated.’ The name ?f>T3ilfljf1—Belated—can 
rightly be applied to only this ; the of the moderns was never true ; 

so that the name ‘belated’ cannot apply to it. With a view to meet this 
discrepancy between the two views, the Tatparya has adopted the method of 
a very forced interpretation of the Bhasya. It says that the opening sentence 
of the Bhasya states both views—the ‘ svamata, ' his own view, as also the 
• peramata, ’ the view of others ; the Tatparya taking care to brand what 
clearly is the Bhasya View as ’paramata,' and the modern view as 'svamata'-. 
and it pets the two views out of the two meanings of the word artka, ‘thing,' 
in the BAajyo. According to the view of the Tatporva, ‘thing’ stands for 
the Subject of the Proposition, in which the Probans should subsist; and 
the like every other thing—has two factors, the thing itself and its 

qualities : and when one of these factors—the quality—is found to be 
affected by lapse of time, We call it ‘ belated e. g. when coolness of fire is 
urged as proving its eternality, we find that the coolness., which is adduced 
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manifesting conjunction appears does not go beyond (i. e. does not 
differ from) that at which the manifested colour exists ; as it it 
only during the time at which the conjunction of the light and 
jar is present that colour is perceived ; while Colour is not 
eeived when the conjunction has ceased to exist. 'Ihe case oi 
Sound, however, is entirely different; for instance, it is only aftei 
the conjunction of the drum and stick has ceased that Sound it 
heard by the man at a distance ; in fact it is heard at the time pt 
the Disjunction (i.e. at the time that the stick has ceased to touch 
the drum); so that the manifestation of Sound is beyond the time 

as a quality of the subject, Fire,,in ‘belated,’ because its contrary has 
been already definitely ascertained. By the view of the Bhdfya itself the 
‘thing’ is the Pro6ai/s itself; and it is called ‘helated,’ when not the 
whole of it, but only a part of it is found to be behind time ; as in the case 
of the Probatvs ‘ manifested by conjunction’, where it is found that though 
the manifestation is true, the conjunetion has passed off when the Sound 
appears. And when the Tatparya finds the example given in the Bhafya 
not fitting in with its own View, it seeks to meet this difficulty by saying, 
that the example according to the true view has not been given in the Bhdfya, 
because several examples of it have already been given ; when for instance 
it has been said that no conclusion can be deduced from what is contrary to 
well-ascertained facts of perception or to scripture ; so that the Bhdfya 
cites an example only according to the paramata. This method, however, is 
not quite in keeping with the practice of Bhdfyas. All Bhdfyas—that of 
Vatsydyana among them—err more on the side of diffuseness than of 
conciseness. 

The Bhdfya view really does not lend support to the modern view of the 
fallacy of Annulment ; if only a port of the Probans is 'behind time, ' it 
cannot be said to be contrary to, and hence annulled by, well-ascertained 
facts of perception etc.; so in order to remove this difficulty, the Tatparya 
has taken the term ' one part ’ of the flAdfj>a to refer to the Subject, and 
not to the Probans, As regards the objection that might be urged against the 
Shdsya that it does not—if its own explanation of the Sutra is accepted— 
mention the ‘ annulled ’ at all among the Fallacious probans,—it has to be 
borne in mind that a true Fallacious I'robans is that which has some semblance 
of being a valid I’robans, and as a matter of fact, anything so absurd as the 
toolness of/ire cannot be said to have any ‘semblance’ to a valid Probans. 
Then again, it has tb be borne in mind that we can apply the term ‘ behind 
time ■ or ‘ belated ’ to only what was true before, but is not true at the 
time in connection with thit with which it is adduced; and this also can 
never apply to anything so absurd as coolness of fire. So that the modem 
view would appear to be unsupported, not only by the Bhdfya and the 
Vdrtika, but also by the Sutra. 
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of the conjunction ; and as such it cannot be caused by that con¬ 
junction ; because as a rule when the cause has ceased to exist, 
the e//eci does not appear [so that if conjunction were the cause 
of the manifestion of Sound, the latter should cease after the 
former has ceased]. Thus then, it is found that what is adduced 
as the Probans is not ‘ similar to the example and as such it 
cannot prove the Proposition ; hence it is a Fallacious Probans.* 
[The Bauddha logician has defined the ‘ Belated Probans ’ as 
that which is adduced at a time other than that at which it should 
be adduced ; e. when one party has urged the reasoning simply 
as ‘ Sound is eternal, like the jar’, and he adduces the Probans, 
because it is a product ’, only after" he has been asked ‘ Why ?’ 
Having thus explained and exemplified the Sutra, the Bauddha 
has found fault with it as follows :—-The question- ‘ Why ?'—that 
the Opponent puts—is it put after the first party has completed 
his say, or before that ? If the former, then the first party is open 
to the clincher of ‘ Deficiency’, his reasoning being deficient in 
that it does not state the Probans at all, and hence it cannot be a 
case of Fallacious Probans being urged. If on the other hand the 
question is put before the first party has completed his say, then 
the Probans does not cease to be a truly valid Probans, simply 
because it is urged after some time ; if it fulfils all the conditions 
of the valid Probans, it does not lose its validity simply because 
of the interruption by the over-zealous Opponent. This is met by 
the Bhasya by rejecting the suggested interpretation of the Sufra] 
—The Sutra docs not mean that ‘belatedness’ consists in the 

• The 7'dtparya remarks that the Fallacious Frobans as here explained 
would only be a form of the Unknown Probans, and as such the ' Belated ’ 
should be the same as the ‘ Unknown ’ ; and the fact that even though this 
objection should have been brought forward by the Bhdsya if the explanation 
provided by the Bhafyu was really paramuta, yet it has not been urged—has 
been met by the specious reasoning that the defect was so apparent that the 
Bhdfya, did not think it worth while to urge it. But we have to remember 
that the ‘ Belated ’ as explained by the Bhasya, is not included in any of 
the three kinds of ‘ Unknown ’ accepted by the older logicians 

and (aee above) ; it falls under what the later logi¬ 

cians have called the WBlffTS the partly ' unknown of which however no 
mention is found either in the Bhdfya or in the Vartika. 
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reversing of the order of the Factors of Reasoning. Why? 
Because we have the general law that—‘ when one thing is by its 
inherent capability connected with another thing, the connectibn 
subsists also when they are remote from one another, and on the 
contrary; when the two things are not connected at all, mere pro¬ 
ximity is ineffective —and according to this law even when the 
Probans is stated in an order other than the usual one, it does not 
lose its character of the ‘ Probans *—which consists in its similar¬ 
ity or dissimilarity to the Example (Su. 4-1-34 and 35) ; and so long 
as it does not lose the character of the ‘ Probans ’, it cannot be 
called a ‘ Fallacious ’ Probans. And further, the ‘ reversing of 
the order of the Factors ’ is what has been stated (in Su. 5-2-11) 
as constituting the Clincher of ‘ Inopportune so that if the same 
were mentioned here (as a ‘ Fallacious Probans ’), that would be a 
needless repetition. Thus we conclude that such is not the 
meaning of the Sutra.* 

Section 3 
CASUISTRY 
StUras 10 — 17 
INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 
Next we proceed to describe Casuistry, t 

• The examples, of ‘annulment’ by the more authoritative contrary 
cognition of the Subject are thus supplied by the ParUuddhi —(1) ‘The jar is 
all-prevading, because it is an entity, like Akasa’—when the all-prevading- 
ncss of the jar is opposed to what we know of the jar by preception ;— 
(2) ‘the atom is made of component parts, because it is corporeal, like the 
jar’— where the conclusion is opposed to what we know of the atom by In¬ 
ference ;—(3) ‘the Meru consists of stone, because it is a mountain, like the 
"Vindhya’—where the conclusion is opposed to what we know of the Meru 
from the scriptures. 'I’he following is an example of the annulment of the 
conception of the Probans as adduced—(1) ‘Water and Air are hot, because 
their touch is different from that of Earth, like Fire’—where the fact of the 
touch of Air being different from that of Earth is opposed to our perception; 
and so on. 

t The sequence is thus explained by the Parisuddhi —When the dispu¬ 
tant finds that his reasoning is vitiated by a fallacy, and he finds himself 
unable to remove the fallaciousness, he, still desperately trying to snatch 
victory to himself, puts forward improper answers—of which there are two 
kinds—Casuistry and Futile Rejoinder. The former comes first, as though 
wrong in sense, it is verbally and apparently right, while^dti is more absurd, 
as it involves the contradiction of one’s own assertiont. 
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SBtra 10 

Casuistry consists in opposing a proposition by assigning 
to it a meaning other than the one intended. 

It is not possible to cite specific examples in coitnection with 
the general definition ; they will be cited along with the defini¬ 
tion of the several kinds of Casuistry. 

INl'RODCCTORY BHASVA 

The division of Casuistry is as follows- 

Sutra 11 

It is of three kinds—(A) Vikchala, Verbal Casuistry, 
(B) Siminyacchata, Generalising Casuistry, and (C) Upacira- 
cchala, Figurative Casuistry.— 

INTROOl'CTORY BIIASYA 

From among these— 

Sutra 12 

(A) Verbal Casuistry consists in assuming a meaning 
other than that intended to be conveyed by a word.—when 
the meaning (intended) is not definitely specified. 

For instance, when the proposition is put forward in the 
lotm- - NaOakamhalo' yam milnaOakah,' where what the speaker 
means is that the young boy is one whose blanket is new,’ the 
compound word 'naoakambalah' being equivalent to the expression 
‘navah kamhalo yasya’, —though this latter uncompounded 
expression sufficiently clearly defines the particular idea desireti 
to be conveyed, the same is not done by the eompounded word 
‘naoakambalah’ (which is ambiguous, being cap.ible of affording 
more than one meaning) ;—and what the Ca.suist does is to 
assign to the compounded word a meaning other than the one 
intended by the speaker, and expounding the compound as 'naea 
kambalah yasya’, takes it to mean that the young boy is one who 
has nine blankets, and says—‘you say that the young boy has nine 
blankets’ ;--having thus imposed upon the man an idea that he 
never intended to convey, he proceeds to oppose the assertion b\ 
showing its absurdity—‘this boy has only one blanket, where are 
the nine blankets ?’ Thus this is a case of Casuistry which i.s 
urged on the occasion of an ambiguous word being used ; and 
being based upon a word, it is called‘Feriol’ Casuistrv. 

N.B. 7 
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riiis Casuistry is to I>o met by urging the necessity of the 
Casuist himself pointing out the-p^pulisr circumstances favouring 
his own interpretation of the ambiguous word ; for instance, thy 
word is ambiguoj^s.—signifyinj'/one who has a new 

blanket’ aifid al|SO‘fjnp whp ha,s./ijns blankets’; under,the circum¬ 
stances, when you take it to mean ‘one who has nine blankets’ 
(and then turn to me and say that the man has only one blanket, 
and not nine), this is hardly fair ; as it is necessary to point out 
the peculiar circumstances that favour'(lither of the fivo possible 
significations,—Iroin the statement of ttbich peculiar circumstances 
It would. be known that thp word, (d^.lhe, cijntext it^ question) 
expressed: that particular meaning,a matter (if fact you hafie) 
no such peculiar circumstances that you cpuld urgq (iu.|f,avour qf 
your own interpretation) i so fliat what ,y((U have brought against 
us is a false and tutile attack. * 

Further, the connection of a word with its denotation is well 
known,ill the world to consist in the conventional re.striction of a 
certain %vor(i having a certain denotation -in the form that ‘of 
such and such a verbal expression s,uch and such is the denota¬ 
tion’; aiul this conventional restriction is found to be general 
(wide) in the case of general tertns, .and particular, (specialised) 
in the case of particular terms ; and whenever these words aVF 
used, they arc used according to previous usage, and never in fi' 
way in w'hich they have never been ,used, before ; the use of a 
word again is only tor the purpose of bringing about the cognitioh 
of its meaning, and it is only when the meaning has been compre¬ 
hended that there follows any activity I as . resulting from the 
hearing of that word) Thus the use <if words being for the sake 
of bringing about the comprehension of its meaning, the cxaiit 
usage of the general term is determined by the force (of circum¬ 
stances) ; i.e. when such expressions are used as—‘take the god/ 
to the village,’ ‘bring butter', ‘feed the Brahmana- -every one of 
these words (‘goat’, butter’ and ‘brahmana’) is a general of 
common term, and yet it is applied, in actual usage, to particular 
individp^l|> comixising what is denoted by that term ; and to 
what particular individuals it is applied is determined by the 
force of circumstances ; the term is applied to that particular 

* '1 he Puri M.S. reads 'ubhiyoga' for niyoga. 
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individual (goat, tor instance) with which it is found possible to 
connect the direction-of the particular activity (oi taking to 
oillage, for instance); it being absolutely impossiWe for the entire 
community (of all goats i. i.) to be connected with the direction 
expressed by the words [‘take to the village’,] [no one man at any 
one time could take to a village, all the-goats that there are in the 
world, all of which are derated by the general term‘goat’]. 
Similarly the term under discussion,-—naoakambalah' is a general 
term [as it has two significations] ; and. as such, when it is used it 
has to be taken as applied to that to which it has the capability to 
apply, Under the circumstances ;--so that when it is addressed in 
regard to a person having only one nctn blanket, it has to be taken 
as signifying ‘one who has a new blanket’; and under the circum¬ 
stances, the possessing of nine blankets being found impossible, the 
word cannot signify ‘one who.has nine blankets’. Thus when you 
assign to your opponent’s word a meaning that it cannot possibly 
convey, your attack must be regarded as entirely futile. * 

Sutra 13 

(B) Generalising Casuistry consists in the urging of an 
absurd signification, which is rendered possible by the use of 
a too generic term. 

UH.^SYA 

When one man says—‘ Oh, this Brahmana is endowed with 
learning and character’, and another replies—‘learning and 
character are quite natural to a Brahmana ’, - the latter assertion 
is met by opposition, by assigning.to the word {‘Brahmana’) a 

• At the time that the exact denotation is fixed by convention for the 
first time, it Is not said to pertain to any particular individual ; the denota¬ 
tion fixed is entirely peneric in its character ; and it comes to be applied to 
particular individuals only throuRh the force of such circumstances as the 
particular context in which the term is used, the particular person using it, 
the particular person to whom it is addressed, the particular time and pl-ace 
at which it is used, and so on. So that when the speaker has used a general 
term on a particular occasion and under particul.\r circumstances, his exact 
meaning can be easily determined ; and the fact that the word has a vague 
generic denotation is not his fault; the fault lies with the original convention 
that fixed that denotation ; and as this convention Is fixed by persons other 
than the particular speaker who uses the word, he cannot he blamed for 
making use of such a v ord ; blaming him for it is altogether tinfair.— 
Tdtpi.rya. 
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meaning other than the one intended,—that is by assigning to it 
an entirely absurd meaning;—this opposition being in the follow¬ 
ing form—‘If learning and character are natural to the Brahma^a, 
then they should be found in the delinquent * Brahmapa also ; as 
he also is a Brahmam 

That word is called ‘ too generic ’ which, while applying to 
the thing desired to be spoken of, also over-reaches it; e. the 
Brahmanahood —which is denoted by the term ‘ Brahmam ’—is, 
sometimes found to be concomitant with ‘learning and character’ 
and sometimes it is found to over-reach it, i. e. not concomitant 
with it. And as the opposition offered is based upon this ‘ too 
generic ’ character of the term used, it has been called the ‘Gene¬ 
ralising Casuistry.’ 

This Casuistry is to be met by pointing out that what the 
speaker (of the second sentence) means is not to propound^ a 
reason (for what the previous speaker has .said with regard to a 
particular Brahmapa being endowed with learning and character), 
but only to make a reference (i. e. a representation of what has been 
asserted in the previous sentence); as the second assertion is 
meant to be mere praise (of the particular Brahmapa mentioned 
in the preceding sentence); so that there is no room for the 
assigning of the absurd signification. For instance, when one says 
‘ corns grow in this field ’, another man may say ‘ in this field even 
seeds do not have to be sown,’—it is certainly not meant that 
seeds are not to be sown in the field ; and yet what is said clearly 
is that they are not necessary ; and by this the field, which is the 
receptacle of the growing corn, is praised ; so that the assertion 
‘ seeds do not have to be sown in this field ’ is meant to be a 
reference to the particular field with a view to praise it; and 
though the growing of the corn depends upon the seeds, this is 
not what is meant to be expressed by the sentence. Similarly in 
the case in question, by the assertion ‘ learning and character 
are only natural to the Brahmana ’, what is meant is that the 
particular Brahmapa possesses learning and character, and not 
that he possesses them because he is a Brahmana ; what is meant 
to be expressed is not the cause (of the man’s possessing learning 

• The Brahmapa who has not gone through the rites and ceremonies 
essential for all Btahmanas is called a 'vratya' 'delinquent.’ 
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and character); the assertion is a reference to a particular object 
which it is meant to eulogise; the meaning Iwing that ‘ it is 
because the man is a Brahmana that the causes bringing about 
learning and character have become effective ’; so that when the 
man praises the particular object, he does not deny the operation 
of causes leading up to the result (that makes the object worthy of 
that praise). Thus it is not right to offer opposition to the asser¬ 
tion by assigning to it an absurd signification. 

Sutra 14 

(C) A Statement being made on the basis of the second¬ 
ary (figurative) denotation of words, if it is opposed by a 
denial of the existence of what is asserted (on the basis of 
their primary denotation),—this constitutes Figurative (or 
shifting) Casuistry. * 

BHASYA 

By the term \lharma' in the Sutra is meant that property of 
the word which consiats in its use in accordance with its primary 
denotation; but sometimes [when the primary denotation is 

* The mianine of the SQtra is not quite clear; the translation is in 
ac^rdance with the explanation Riven by the Bhdsya ; according to the 
Viirtika ( on Su. Ifi ), the term here means ' the 

denial of the presence of the thingand this suggests to the mind a very 
much simpler interpretation of the Sutra itself : ‘ when the statement is 
made in regard to the ‘'iW * property, of a thing, iI this is opposed by the 
ilenial of the thing itself, we have the Shifting Casuistry This appears to 
be more in keeping with what follows in the next two Siitras ; and it is also 
supported by the Vartika where it says that in the Shifting Casuistry what 
IS denied is the objeci ‘the thing,’ dharmin. Though this statement, not 
being found to be in keeping with the interpretation of the Bhiisya, has been 
twisted by the Tdlparya and the Parisuddhi to mean something totally 
different. 

The explanation of the Siitra provided by the Nydyasutravitrnrana is as 
follows ; ‘ Dharma ' stands for one of the two denotations of a word— 
primary or secondary tAsyo, ' of that ’— vividhali kalpah, ' more than one 
alternative meaning ’— yrtra, ‘ in which tdrdese, vadyuktasabdesati i. e., 
’the. words used by the jirst party being such as admit of more than one meaning’; 
—‘ aithasadbhdvena, tadrsaikataravrttyd sadarthatdtparyaprayuktavdkye, apa- 
ravfttyd arthantaratatparyakalpannyd pratifedhah,~the statement declaring the 
existence of a thing by one denotation, if the existence of that is denied in aceordr 
ance with the other denotation,—it constitutes figurative casuistry. 
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found inapplicable] this property (iisaKe) becomes subject to option 
(in the shape of a second denotation) ; and this secondary usa|{« 
consists in using a word,- which has been found to have ocrt- 
primary denotation, in a sense different from that denotation ■,-r^ 
and when a statement is made in accordance with this secondary 
denotation, we have what has been called in the Sutra ‘ dharmaxU' 
kalpanirdeti:i'* e./J. When the statement is made ‘the platforms 
are shouting’, (which is made on the basis of the secondary mean- 
iiig of the term ‘platforms’, which here stands for the men on the 
platforms) and it is opposed by a denial on the basis of the 
primary meaning [i.e. taking the word as if it had been used in its 
primary ilcnotation, this denial being in the form ‘Certainly it 
is the men seated on the platforms that arc shouting, and not llje 
platforms themselves.' 

“But in this case, where is ‘the assumption of a contrary 
meaning’ [which, according^to Su/ni I 2-H>, is a necessary condi¬ 
tion in all Casuistry]? ” 

It consists in assigning,to the word a meaning different from 
that with reference to which it has been used ; i.e. the word 
having been used in reference to its secondary meaning, the 
Op|)onent assigns to it the primary meaning ;—and as this 
Casuistry pertains to the figurative or secondary signification of 
words, it is called ‘Figurative Casuistry.’ What is meant by 
‘opacuro’, ‘secondary or figurative denotation’ is that meaning 
which is indicated by such causes as association and the like ; and 
we have the/ijjur'a/iue uJe of a word only when there is such a 
meaning indicated by association &c. [so that figurative sigpjji- 
cations cannot be had recourse to at random]. 

This third kind of Casuistry is met in the following manner — 
Whenever a statement is maile, a concurrence with, or denial of, 
the words used, and their significations, should be in accordance 

* The words of the Ifhasya are * tasyu nirdffse ' * whe-n there is a stateinei^t 
of that * —». e. of the secondaiy meaning ; hut as the statement is not o} the 
meavinfi, the Tdtparya has taH<^n the words to mean * tena '- ■* dharmai^that 
pptia ’ nirdese ’—* vdkye *; so that the Tncaning is ‘ when there is statement 
in accordance with the secondary mcaninp.’ The Puriiuddhi remarks that 
all this twisting of the words of the Bhasya has been done with a view t6 
reconcile the i?/wf.Vt7 to the Fnr/fA/i. Bui we fail to see much difference 
between the two. 
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with the intention of the pefKon making that statement,—and not 
at random, according to one’s own wish. * It is well known in 
common parlance that a word may he used either in its primary 
direct sense or in its secondary figurative sense . and when such 
usage is generally accepted, if a certain word is used, the con¬ 
currence with it, or the denial of it, should be in keeping with the 
speaker s intention, and not at random ; so that when the speaker 
uses a term in its primary sense, the concurrence with, or denial 
of, his statement shouhl he in reference to that sense of Ids 
words, and not in reference to any sense that the Opponent may 
choose to impose upon it ; similarly if he uses the term in its 
secondary sense, it is this sense that should hr concurred with or 
denied. On the other hand, when the speaker uses a term in its 
secondary sense, and his Ojtponent deides it in reference to its 
'primary sense,—then this denial becomes a mere iirhitraTy denial, 
a'hfl it Cannot he regarded as an opposition to the first party. 

Suira , / 5 

[An objection is raised)- 

“ Fi{(urative Casuistry is only verbal Casuistry ; as it 
docs not differ from it. 

ItflASY.A 

[An objection is raised]—"Figurative Casuistry dties not diller 
from Verbal Casuistry ; as the assigning of a different meaning 
(from the one intended by the speaker' is common to Imth. For 
instance, in the example cited,--in the statement ‘the platforms 
are shouting,’ the word (‘platform’) intended to lie taken in the 
secondary sense of the persons occufiying the place (on the plat¬ 
form) is assumed to have.the primary sense of tlic place itself : 
ami the opposition offered is hasetl upon this assumption.” 

rtic Tntpuryn laki s to mean 5}?1»TT, t>y trick. Hut the ordinarv 

muanini: of appears tjo be more suitable. ’I hc sense is that you shoulil 

concur with, or deny, the statement in the form and in the sente in which it 
is made by the speaker, and yon are not to impote vour own reading or 
your oivn interpretation on it. 
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Sstta 16 

[Answer]-- 

It i$ not so ; as there is a difference in it. 

bhasya 

[ The answer to the objection urged in the preceding Sstra is 
that j Figurative Casuistry is not the same as Verbal Casuistry ; 
as in the former, the denial of the presence of the thin^ constitutes 
a difference. “Difference from what ? ” From the mere assump¬ 
tion of a different meaning (which is found in Verbal Casuistry) ; 
as a matter of fact the ‘assumption of a different meaning’ is one 
thing, and the ‘total denial of the presence of the thing denoted’ 
is something entirely different. 

Sutra 17 

If the two were to be regarded as non-different on the 
ground of some kind of similarity,—there would be only one 
kind of Casuistry. 

BHASYA 

What the Opponent in Sufra 15 has done is to accept the 
twofold division of Casuistry and to deny the third kind ; this 
denial being on the ground of some sort of a similarity (between 
the third and the first kinds). But just as this reason (the 
[iresence of some sort of similarity) serves to set aside threefold 
ness, so ought it to set aside twofoldness also ; as there is some 
.sort of similarity between these two (first and second kinds) also. 
If the mere presence of some similarity cannot do away with the 
twofold division, then it should not do away with the threefold 
division either. ’ 

Section 4 

[SWras 18-20] 

Defects of Reasoning due to the Incapacity of the Reasoner. 

intkoductory bhasya 

Next to Casuistry— 

Sutra 18 

Futile rejoinder is that objection which is taken on the 
basis of mere * similarity and dissimilarity. 


* The Nyayusutrnvivarana explains that Futile Rejoinder is that which 
is urged on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity only, —i.e. irrespectively 
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When a certain reasoning has been put forward, the objection 
to it that follows, takes birth (Jayate)—is called ‘ Jati ‘Futile 
Rejoinder’ This objection is in the form of opposition, an 
attack, a denial—on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity. That 
is to say, when the Probans put forward by the first party is one 
that is intended to prove the conclusion through its similarity to 
the Example,—and an objection is taken on the basis of its 
iliSsimilarity fto that Example);—or when the Probans put forward 
is intended to prove the conclusion through its dissimilarity to the 
Example,—and an objection is taken on the basis of its similarity 
to it;—we have what is called ‘JstT (Futile Rejoinder), because 
it comes up— is born— as an opponent (to the original reasoning).* 

Sutra 19 

It is a case of Clincher when there is misapprehension, 
as also when there is incomprehension. t 

of aoy idea of invariable concomitance ; in fact, it continues, ‘ similarity and 
dissimilarity ’ do not enter into all cases of Futile Rejoinder ; as is cleat 
from the definitions and examples provided under Adh. 5 ; it makes a Futile 
Rejoinder when no notice is taken of invariable concomitance. This is what 
has led the modern Logicians to define yati, Futile Rejoinder, simply as 
' asat uttarnm ’ ‘ wrong answer i. e, an answ'er which is either incapable of 
shaking the opposite view, or which is vitiated by self-contradictions. 

The 7'dtparya has an interesting note. It is not always reprehensible to 
plit forward a Futile Rejoinder ; for instance, when a man, upholding the 
authority of the Veda, is met by a series of arguments against its authority, 
and at the spur of the moment he does not find proper answers to these 
arguments, he is fully justified in urging what is really a Futile Rejoinder, 
if he feels that by so doing he will stave off the atheistic tendency of the 
audience produced by his opponent’s arguments. But in other cases a Futile 
Rejoinder is urged only unknowingly. 

* In view of the real nature of several Futile Rejoinders—which art 
not urged on the basis of a similarity or dissimilarly to any Example at all, 
—the Vdrtika says that when the Bhdsya talks of similarity or dissimilarity 
td the Example, it is only by way of illustration. As there are several Futile 
Rejoinders that are urged on the basis of similarity or dissimilarity toother 
things also, 

t The Parisuddhi, not satisfied with the Sutra as it stands, takes it as 
implying the following generaiised definition:-‘When a controversy has been 
started, any action that is indicative of either party’s ignorance constitutes 
a Clincher.’ It further says that Clincher is treated of last, as it puts an end 
to all controversy no further discussion can proceed when once one of the 
parties falls into a Clincher. 
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BhAsya. 

‘Misapprehension’ is that criinprehension which is either 
wrong or reprehensible. * 'Ihe nran who misapprehends things 
becomes defeated ; and ‘Clincher’ consists in this defeat. It is 
a case of ‘incomprehension’ when, th'Q subject being one on which 
something has to be said, if the person does not say anything ; 
that is, for instance, if he either does not oppose what has be^n 
sought to he proved by the other party, or does not meet the 
objections that have been urged against himself. 

The non-cornpounding (of the,wordsanil‘oprot.i 
pfll/i/i’, whose compounding would have made the Sntra terser) is 
meant to indicate that these two are not the only Clinchers 
[there being several others, as described in detail in .Adh. all 
which become implied by the use of the. particle ‘co’J. 

IN’I'RODI'CTORY DHASYA 

A question arises— “Example has been descrilwd as of one 
kind only ; are Futile Rejoinder and Clincher also each of one 
kind only ? Or are these of diverse kinds, like Dodrine'i ” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Sutra.— 

Sfiirti 20 

There is a Multiplicity of Futile Rejoinders and Clinchers, 
owing to there being several and diverse varieties of both. 

As‘Objection taken on the basis of similarity and dissimila¬ 
rity' can be of several diverse kinds—there must be several 
varieties of Futile Rejoinder. Similarly as ‘misapprehension and 
incomprehension’are of several diverse kinds,—there must be. 
several varieties of Clincher also. The term 'vikalpa' stands f(ir 
several varieties or diverse, varieties. .As examples of the diversity 
of Clinchers (defined in Sii. 5,2 1- 24) —the Clinchers of Anana- 
bhasana, AjnUna, Apratihha, Viksepa, Matanujna and Pnryonu.yp- 
jyopeksana, are indicative of incomprehension ; while the rest are 
indicative of rnfsoppre/iension. 

Thus have Pramana and other categories been Ui) mentioned’ 
(in Su. 1. 1. 1) and (A) ‘defined’ in the order of their mention ; and 
they will (in the next four Adhyayas) be (c) ‘examined’ in accord¬ 
ance with their definitions. Thus is the threefold function of the 
Scientific Treatise to he regarded as duly fulfilled. 

d'hus ends the first Adhyaya of Vatsyayana’s Bhd.sya on the 
Nyciya -Satra. 

• A rnisapprehenbion is cafletl simply ' wrong , when tfu: subject- 
matter is something too subtle to be grasped by an ortlinary intellect; it is 
Called 'reprehensible' when it pertains to something gross, an ordinary 
thing quite within the range of ordinary minds.— Tatparyn. 



AdhyAya II 
Daily- Lesson / 

Section 1 

Detailed Examination of Doubt 
[Sfitras 1 7] 

INTKOrn CTORY BHASYA 

After this prucecds the detailed examination of Pramana and 
the other categories. .And, inasmuch as every liefinitive cognition 
has fieen declared (in Sutra 1 1 41) to consist in the ascertainment 
of the real character of a thing after duly (/c/i/jcrotirig over the two 
sides of the (]ucstion,’ fwherehv deliberation or Doubt, is made 
the precursor of all Definite Coenition)—it is Douht that is 
examined first of all. * 

Sutra I 

No Doubt can arise either from the certain coj^nition 
of properties common to several objects, or from the certain 
cognition of characters belonging to only one of the objects.”t 

(a) “ .\s a matter of fact, Douht arises from the coiinition 

of coiitmun I'roperties, and not from the properties only) ;• ib) or 

• 'I he Vdrtiku further rcajonk for beginninR the deltiiled exiimi 

tuition with Doubt, even tliouRh the enuttriiitioii has Ineun with Priimiinn. 

t Sutras 1 to embody the f’liri iifioAso view -wliich traversi s the i v- 
planation of Douht provided in SO, 

t This openina sentence of tlu- Bhiisyu is .i little obscure. 'The words 
of the Siitru apparently mean that ‘ Doubt does nor arise from the Crignitioti 
of,common properties ; while the Uhiisya represents the sente to be that 
Doubt (irises from the coynition of common properties . The e.xpIanation 
Jtiven in the hootnote |in the I' iziiinagrant .Series Iwiition) is in itself a forced 
one : hut it would he acceptable if it tlitl not make tins opening sentience 
tdentical in sensi: with what fftllows as the lourtb alternative explanation 
ttrovided by the Hhiisyu below. Both the i'drtiku anil the Tdtp.trya have felt 
this difliciilty. The former characterises this first statement of the Purt n- 
poksii as ' Ynthdiruti uUhdnam,’ and the latter remilr^:^ that the statement 
is madi regardless of the explanations that have been provided Under 
Su. 1-1-22. The real explanation is as follows, .i.-. is made clear in the 
Bhiisyitciindru. 

The present SO. 1 contains three statements—I ^ 

*151??; (this ilenies the first statement in .Sfi. I-1-2.1, ris. W : 

107 
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again, as a matter of fact, we do not find any Doubt arising from 
the mere cognition of the property and the things possessing that 
property ;—i. c. no Doubt is found to arise at the time that the 
observer has the idea ‘ I perceive a property common to these two 
things’ * ;—(c) or it is not possible for any Doubt to arise from the 
cognition of common properties, when the thing (in regard to which 
the common properties are perceived) is different:; e. g- when the 
cognition of common properties appears in regard to one thing 
for instance Colour, the Doubt cannot arise in regard to another 
thing, for instance Touch ; —(d) or lastly, from Adhyavsaya,— 
which stands for conviction, certain cognition, —there cannot arise 
Doubt, which stands for uncertain cognition ; as in this case 
there would be no affinity between Cause and Effect (which is 
essential). 

" 'I'hese same objections apply also to the view that Doubt 
arises anekadharmadhyavs&yat, i.e., from the conviction of the 
properties of several things. 

“Nor docs Doubt ever arise from the cognition of the proper¬ 
ties of any one out of two things; on the contrary, from such 
cognition there arises the certain cognition of that one thing.’’! 

this is interpreted by the BhS. as repre.sentinK the four piirvnpaksas: — 
(d) taking of Su. 1-1-2^ to mean mere presence or connection, and 

denying that mere presence of common properties gives rise to Doubt, which 
only arises when these properties are duly recognised ; (h) taking 'J'mfrl 
to mean cognition, and denying that any doubt can arise even front the 
recognition of common properties in only one of the two things that enter 
into the doubt ; (c) taking —definite oscertainmenf, and (d) stating 

the objection in a different manner from (c). II. <1 flIId, 

(this denies the of Su. 1-1-23), which containing the 

same term is open to all the four piirr opoforti that have been urged 

above. III. ^ 

* This thing (which is seen) and that thing (which is remembered); 

-says Bhasyacandra. 

•f This alternative takes ' uneka ' as equivalent to ' nnyatara,’ one 
of the two similar things. 
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Sutra 2 

(/) “Nor from the cognition of diversity of opinions, or 
from that of uncertainty.’* * * § 

(1) “Doubt does not arise either from ‘diversity of opinions 
only, or from ‘uncertainty’ only ; in fact Doubt appear.s in a man 
who knows of the ‘diversity of opinions’:—similarly it appears in 
one who is cognisant of the uncertainty.’ * (2) Or, how could 
any Doubt arise from the certain cognition of the fact that ‘some 
people think that the Soul exists, while others think that it does 
not exist ’ ? Similarly, t in regard to the ‘uncertainty of percep¬ 
tion’ (which has been held in Su. 1-1-23, to be a cause of Doubt). 
What happens in the case of uncertainty is that the observer duly 
recognises that there can be no certainty as to the thing being 
perceived (actually cognised as possessed of a certain character) 
and also that there is no certainty as to its being not perceived 
(actually cognised as not possessing a certain character); and 
when each of these facts is duly cognised, there can be no Doubt. 

Sutra 3 

(^) “ Also because in a case of Diversity of opinions 
there is certainty of conviction. ’’ 

“ That which you regard to be a case of ‘diversity of opinions’ 
is a case of certain conviction ; it represents the certain convic¬ 
tion of two persons in regard to two opposite ideas [one man being 
certain of the existence of the Soul while the other is certain of its 

• The Bha^yacandra says that this Purvapaksa emanates from one who 
does not rightly comprehend the meanings of the two terms ‘ vipratipatti ' 
and ‘ avyavasthd ’ as contained in Su. 1-1-23, and hence denies the fact of 
Doubt proceeding from these. 

And here also in the Bhasya, the statement of the Purvapaksa (1) pro¬ 
ceeds on the basis of the term ' upapatti’ being taken to signify mere 
presence, while that in (2) is based upon ‘ upapatti ' signifying cognition. 

t dm gives better sense—and is found in the Puri Mss. as also in 
three other Mss. 

§ 'Vhe Bhasyacandra mterptots ‘ upalabdhi' as the means of cognising 
a thing as possessing a character, and ‘ anupalabdhi ’ as a means of cognising 
it as not possessing it. So that in cases of uncertainty all that the observer 
feels is that there is neither any proof nor disproof of a certain fact; and 
what this means is that the man will have no idea at all, and not that he 
will have a doubt. 
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non-existence^ each man having a firm conviction in regard to his 
own opiniot^, which is contrary to the opinion of another person.) 
So that if Doubt arose from diversity of opinions,’ it would arise 
also from ‘certain conviction’ (which is absurd.)’’ 

Sutra 

(h) “ Further, because uncertainty itself is quite certain 
in its uncertain character [no Doubt can arise from it] .” 

"No Doubt can arise —this has to be added to the Sutra. The 
meaning is this ;—If the Uncertainty (that has been held to be the 
cause of Doubt] is, in itself, quite certain, then, inasmuch as there 
is certainty —it would not be a case of Uncertainty at all; so that 
there should he no Doubt possible. If, on the other hand, the 
Uncertainty is not quite certain in its own character, this would 
mean tliat it is not a real Uncertainty at all, being not certain in 
its uncertain character.; and in this case also no Doubt should 
arise. 

Sutra 5 

(/) ' Lastly, Doubt would never cease ; inasmuch as the 
property (whose cognition gives rise to the Doubt) continues 
to exist. ’’ 

RH.\SYA 

“ You hold that Doubt arises from the cognition of a common 
property ; now on this theory Doubt should be absolutely persist¬ 
ent ; * for inasmuch as-the cognition of the common property 
(which is the cause) does not cease to exist, there should be no 
cessation of the Doubt (which is the ellect). As a matter of fact, 
even while one is pondering over a certain thing (the Post, for 
instance), this thing docs not cease to be known as possessing the 
(common) property (Tu/Zne.ss for instance, whose perception may 
have given rise to Doubt); in fact it always retains that property 
[so that when the cause is there, the elTect, in the shape of the 
Doubt, must be there also). ” 

• I. E» It i^hould continue even when the dibtinpuiahin^ feature of any 
one thinp would be clearly perceived. 
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I'o the above detailed Objection (embodied in Sutras 1-5), the- 
following is the reply briefly stated (in one Sutra)— 

Sutta 6 

When Doubt is held to arise only from such cognition as 
has been described (in SO. 1-1>23) as not apprehending the 
specific character of any one object, *—there is no possibility 
of either there being no Doubt at all, or of there arising a 
Doubt that would be unceasingly persistent. ^ 

There arises no such contingency as that no uouin should 
arise, or that (when arisen) the Doubt should never cease. 

“ How so ■ ” 

(<j) Well, it has been argued by the Puroupnksin that ‘what 
is the cause of Doubt is the cogn/fion of the common property, 
and not the common property itself’•,--and this is quite true. 

Why then is not this fact clearly mentioned tin the Sutra) ? ” 
For the simple reason that this is already implied in the term 
'visesapeksnh' ; ‘ in which the definite cognition of the specifit; 
character of any one object is wanting’ (Su. 1 1 2.1). By the 
* apeksa ’ of the ‘ specific character’ is meant the wanting to know 
it ; and this is real and elective (and possible only w'hile 
the specific character is not perceived ; ) and when the Sutra 
does not use the term ' samanadbarmapeksbah ’, ‘wanting the 
cognition of the common property’ ; this omission means that 
there is no wanting of the cognition of the common property ; 
and this no wanting would be possible only when there is direct 
cognition of the common property ; so that by the force of 
this (omission of the wantinj* of the cognition of tbe common pro- 


* Though this is a qualitication of Doubt, it may be reganleil as quali¬ 
fying the Source oj Doubt uiso—flhdfyacandra. 

t The Nydyasiitratdtiarana explains the term ' viiejdpekuih ' of this 
Sutra to mean ‘ depending upon such peculiar circumstancc.s as the non- 
realisation of the difficulties caused by the remoteness of the object (and 
siich other conditions which obstruct the correct perception of it)’. 
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perty) it is implied that there is cognition of the common property. 
from which cognition the Doubt arises. * 

As a matter or fact however, the Psroapaksa argument is 
set aside by the presence of the term ‘upapatti’ itself in the Su. 
(1-1-23). What the Sutra says is that Doubt arises from the 
apapatti ' of the common property *, and there can be no upapatti 
of a thing apart from the cognition of its existence ; for a common 
property whose existence is not cognised would be as good as 
non-existent. 

Then again [even granting that the term ‘ upapatti ’ denotes 
mere presence, and not cognition of existence], a term that expresses 
an object also generally denotes the cognition of that object; e. g. 
when in ordinary parlance people say, ‘fire is inferred from 
smoke ’ what this assertion is understood to mean is that ‘ Fire is 
inferred from the perception of smoke' ; and why is it sfj ? Simply 
because the man makes the inference when he perceives the 
smoke, and not while he does not perceive it; and yet in the 
said assertion, we do not find the term ‘ perception ’ tholigh 
everyone admits that that is what the assertion means; from 
which it is clear that the person who hears and understands the 
said assertion admits that a term expressing the object also 
denotes the cognition of that object. Similarly in the case in 
question, the term ‘ common property ' may be taken to denote 
the cognition of the common property. 

(i) It has been urged in the Purvapahsu Bhasya, 
that—“ No doubt is found to arise at the time that the 
observer has the idea ‘ I perceive a property common to these two 
things ’, wherein there is an apprehension of the property and the 
things possessing it.”—But what is here asserted refers to what 
is perceived before (the appearance of Doubt),—the idea present 
in the observer’s mind (at the time that Doubt appears) being in 
the following form—‘ I am perceiving now a property that is 
common to two things known to me (perceived by me before),— 
and I am not perceiving any property that belongs to any one of 
them specifically,—how may I find some such specific property 

• This answer to the Purvapakfa proceeds on the admission that the 
word upapatti in Su. 1-1-23 means presence. —the meaning assigned to the 
term by the PQrvapah?in. The real answer, ‘however, is that the term 
‘ upapatti ’ itself means cognition ; and this answer follows in the next 
sentence. 
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whereby I may be certain as to one or the other ? ’ And certainly 
a Doubt in this form does not cease merely on the perception of 
a common property bringing to the mind that property and the 
thing possessing that property. 

(c) Ihirdly, it has been urged that—“Doubt with regard to 
one thing cannot arise from the certain conviction with regard 
to another.”- This could be rightly urged only against one who 
holds the view that mere certain conviction with regard to one 
thing is the cause of Doubt (and we do not hold any such view].* 
U) Fourthly, it has been urged that—“(From the certain 
Cognition of common property Doubt cannot arise), as in this 
case there would not he that affinity between cause and effect 
(which is essential).i'” -But what constitutes the‘affinity’ between 
cause and effect is only the fact that the presence and absence of 
the effect are in accordance with the presence and absence of the 
cause; and turther, when between two things it is found that if 
one comes into existence tlie other also comes into existence, and 
if the former does not cuuu' to existence, the latter also does not 
come into existence, -then the former is called the ‘ cause ’ and 
the latter the ‘ effect ’ ; this is what constitutes another ‘ affinity ’ 
or ‘homogeneity’ (between cause and effect) ;§ and certainly 
there i.s this ‘ affinity ’ between Doubt and it.s cause (the Percep¬ 
tion of Common Property).]! 

* Our heiii!; that Doubt arises regarding a thing with specific 
properties, when wiuit ii. perceived is only a thing as possessing properties 
common to more than one thinu--Bhasyncondra. 

t 'I'he certain cognition of coininon property apprehends the presence 
of such property ; while Doubt .apprehends the absence of such property ; 
and no affinity ia jios.sible between two such Vieterogeneous cognitions - 
this is the meaning of the Piirz’apak^a-Bhdsyacar.dra. 

5 According to the Bhasyacandra, there are. two affinities pointed out 
here as exyiressed in the translation. It may however be simpler to take the 
as only explanatory of the/ir.(f ; the only affinity consisting in the 
fact that the presence and absence of the one are in accordance (simultane. 
ous) with the presence and absence of the other ; that is to say, the aflinitv 
consists in the fact that when one comes into e.xi.stence, the other also does 
the same Sic.., he. 

X The I'nrtika does not accept this view of ‘ a(p,.,j(y •• according to it 
the homogeneity between Doubt and its cause irr the shape of the Cognition 
of common property consists in the fact that in both the Cognition of speci¬ 
fic properties is wanting. The Tdtparya adds that according to the vieye 
expresserl in the Bhdsya, the case of all eternal causes would be excluded • 
as they never entile, into existence and cease to exist- 

N. B. S 
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(e) The above reasoning also serves to answer the Pu/ ivj- 
paksa argument that no Doubt can arise from the cognition of the 
property of several things. 

(/) It has been urged by the Pnrvapuksin (under Sn. 2) that 
-■‘No Doubt can arise from the Cognition of either diverse 
opinions or uncertainty. ” -Our answer to this is that, (as regards 
the case of Diverse opinions) when the Doubt appears, the idea 
pre.sent in the observer’s mind is as follows—‘From two contra¬ 
dictory statements 1 find the thing to he possessed of contradic¬ 
tory properties,— and I do not know of any specific circumstance 
attending it,—nor do I perceive any such property wherel'y T 
could be certain with regard to one or the other of the two proper 
ties, what specific circumstance could there be, whereby I could 
become Certain with regard to one or the other?'—And such 
being the well-known form of the Doubt brought aiioijt by the 
Diversity oj Opinions (as helped by the lum-Cognition of special 
condition.sj, it cannot bo rejected simply by reason of the compre¬ 
hension (by the third party) of the diversity ot opinions.'^ 

I'he same holds good also with regard to what has been urged 
against Doubt arising from the‘uncertainty in regard to Perception 
and Non-perception’, t [In this case also the particular form in 
which the Doubt appears makes it clear that it arises from the 
cognition of uncertainty as helped In the uou-cognition ol special 
circumstances. .And this Doubt also cannot be rejected merely by 
reason of the cognition of uncertainty ]. 

Igj It has lieen urged (in Su. 3) that— “ Because there is 
certainty of conviction in the case of Diversity of opinions (no 
Doubt can arise from this batter). ”—Now what is held to be the 

* of the Viz. ICtin. aives no sense. ’I'he Puri MSS. reiuf 

j^gffpTTff^T^ElfcnTIvI, The meaning is that the presence of Doubt in the 
mind of the observer, the third parfy, is not incompatible with his compre¬ 
hension of the fact that tlicsc two persons hold two ditferent opinions on 
this point- 

t ‘ Perception ’ here stands for ‘ proof in support ’ and ' non-percep- 
tion ’ for ‘ proof against ’ ; there is ‘ uncertainty ’ in regarding these 
when the observer does not find either ; and this certainly gives rise to 
l^onbt.- Bhdsyacaiuiru. 
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cause ti! Duuht is the Cognition of that which is denoted by the 
term Diversity of opinions ; ’ this Cognition being wanting in 
the conception of any specific character (favouring any one of the 
opinions); and certainly it is not fair to discard the view merely 
by thrusting a different name (to what is meant by ‘ diverse 
opinions ’) ; that is to say, the term ‘ diverse opinions ’ stands lur 
contfadictory assertion^t with regard to one and the ftnme thinii ; n luit 
gives rise to Doubt is the Cognition diy the third party, the 
enquirer) of such assertions, as helped l)y the non-cognition of 
any special circumstances (in favour of one or the other); 
and it cannot cease to give rise to doubt merely by your giving to 
it a different name ; so that this argument of the Purvapaksin 
can only tielude the ignorant.* 

<ht It has lieen urged (under .So. 4! that—“ because un¬ 
certainty itself is quite certain in its uncertain character (it can¬ 
not give ri.se to Doubt'.”—Well, in arguing thus it is admitted that 
there is such a thing as the 'Cause of Doubt,’ and also that it is 
of the nature of ‘uncertainty’ essentially ; all that is done is to 
give it a different nanic ‘ certainty’,(’w ithout denying tlie thing 
itself’) aiui this name can apply to the said thing only in a 
sense different from its naniral signification [i e. Uncertainty can 
be called ‘certainty' only in the sense of jixity. definitenesx, and 
not in the stn&v oi freedom from doubt].; and this assumption of 
a different name also is absolutely futile; tor a rertainiy can never 
he ‘uncertainty’, being as it is, fixed in its own (certain) character. 
So that the assertion made by the Dpponent does not denv the 
fact that Doubt is produced by the fact of perception and non- 
perception pertaining to both e.\istence and non-existence (of the 
thing with regard to which the Doubt arises), as acconqvanied by 
tlie fact of a specific, circumstance in favour of either not being 
available; — and in so far as the said uncertainty fixed in its 
uncertain character, it does not lose its own character ; hence the 
* uncertaintv ’ is admitted by (the Opponent’s own assertion).- 
I'hus it is found that even though a different name is assumed, it 

* It ib true that the iiidiviclual uphoUlcr oi each of the diverse 
opinionji iias a Certain conviction on the point; there is however no suc\r 
conviction in the mind of tVfC third pwrty, who only hears these opinions 
expressed, and cannot find any special circumstances in favour of either. 
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does not prove anything different (from the conelusion to v\'hie!i 
exception is meant to be taken). 

(i) It has also been urged (in Su. 5) that—“Doubt would never 
cease, as the property continues to persist”. -But as a matter of 
fact, Doubt is produced, not merely by the common propert\\ etc. 
(whose persistence would make the Doubt per.sistent), but Iry the. 
cognition of the common property!, as accompanied by a rcmc.mhrnncc 
of the specific characters, (as shown under Su. l~l-23); so that 
there is no possibility of the Doubt being unceasingly persistent. 

(jl l.astly, it has been urged by the Purvapahsin that- - 
“ Doubt never arises from the cognition of the properties tit any 
(.me out of two things”.—This objection is not well taken ; tor it 
has been distinctly stated (in Su. 1 ■ 1-23) that Doubt is that 
wavering judgment which is waniinii in the cognition of the 
specific char.icter oj a thing ; and as the ‘specific character’ 
can only consist in the ‘property of one out of two tilings’, when 
there is a cognition of such property, there can be no ‘wanting 
in the cognition of the specific character’ laiul as such it would 
not be a Doubt at all], 

Sutra 7 

Wherever there is Doubt, there is possibility of the 
aforesaid questions and answers. 

Kll.ASYA 

Wherr-ver the Investigation carried on is preceded liy Doubt, 
—either in a scientific Treatise or in a Controversy—tlie Oppo¬ 
nent will try to deny the very existence of the Doubt (in the 
manner of the above Purvapaksa) ; and in that case he should be 
met with the answer (detailed above). * It is for this reason that 
as pertaining to all Investigations, Doubt has been examined first 
of all.t 

* 'I'he Nydy/isiitravivoruna remarks that this ativicc applie.s to the case 
of the examination of every one of the sixteen categories ; tlie examination 
of Prarnana also is preceded by the doubt as to whether tliere are 2 or 3 or 4 
Pramanas and so forth ; in regard to every one of such Doubts, the Pilrva- 
pahin may try to deny the very e.xistence of Doubt ; and then Vie is to Vie 
met in tVie manner explained here. 

t 'I'he Furisiiddhi oilers another interesting explanation of this Siitra ("/) 
It takes it to be a sort of an explanation provided for tlie Sutra undertaking 
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Section (2) 

Detailed Examination of Pratnanas in General. 

Sutras 8-20 

INTRODUCTORY BHA.SYA 

Next follows the detailed Examination of Pramana *— 


tn enter into a thorough examination of Pranuinas and a few other categories 
only, and omitting such others as Proyojana and the like. The Su. is taken 
to mean that a thorough examination is called for only in regard to matters 
in regard whereto there are doubts. As a matter of fact, the nature of 
Prayojana and the other categories, whose examination has been omitted, is 
fully known to all from the learned philosopher down to the mere cow- 
herdess ; so that no thorough examination is nece.ssary in their ca.'ie. Then 
again, the method of examination employed in regard to Pramana, &c. may 
be applied to these other categories also ; this is what the seventh Sutra 
means- “ Whenever there is any doubt in regard to any category we should 
employ the method of examination which consists of questions and answers. ’ ’ 

I'he Bhiifyacandra remarks as follows- “T’he Sutra is meant to be an 
advice to the Pupil to the effect that it is not right to deny the existence of 
Doubt as a preliminary accessory of all Discussion ; the sense being that, 
inasmuch as Doubt is such an accessory whenever any Discussion is started, 
one should not meet it with the preliminary objection that the very Doubt, 
on which the Discus.'-ion proceeds, is not possible ; the right course is to 
supply answers to the questions raised. T'his advice being summed up in 
three verses 'The dull ignoramus and the man who has reached the 
highest pinacle of wisdom, these two persons are happy; persons falling 
between these two extremes always suffer (1).—T'he man whose mind is in 
doubt is beset with diffietdties at each step ; freedom from Doubt represents 
highest bliss,; tfsis 1>1 ing the form ot iVie Supreme Pelf f if) — For these 
reasons, you .sViosild lis.tcn to all theories, and then having raisial questions 
in regard to these, you should enter into the i] i;.i;'i;.sinn with qualified 
persons and thereby ascertain the truth (.I).” 

* In the case of Doubt, it was necessary to alter the order in which the 
categories had Ireen mentioned in .Su. 1-'.~1 ; because Doubt forms the. 
starting-point of all investigations. Among the rest ot the categories, there 
is no reason for dealing with any of them out of its proper place ; so the 
.Author now takes up the examination of Pramana. There again, he begins 
with the examination of the character of Pramana in general, before pro¬ 
ceeding with the particular I’ramanas. The Pramana, in general, may be 
defined as the fnstrument of Cognition ; and these instruments are Percep¬ 
tion and the rest.-- Tdtpiirya. 
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Sutra 8 

Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition, on account of the impossibility of con¬ 
necting them with any of the three points of time." * 

“ The character of Instrument of Cognitic)n cannot belong to 
Perception, &c., as it is impossible to connect them with any of 
the three points of time ; that is to say, it is not possible for 
them either to precede or to synchronise with or to follow (the 
objects Cognised ).”t 

1 N'l’RODl 'CTORY KttASYA 

What has been stated above in a general way is next 
cxjdained in detail (by the PUroafKiksin) - 

Sutra 9 

"If the Pramina exists already before (the Object;, then 
perception cannot be produced by the contact of the sense- 
organ with the object.”— 

Perception is the Cognition of such objects as (kiour and 
the rest ; if this Perception (Prmriana) exists already, and Odour, 

* The SQtrii denies the very existence of branirinas, on the ground that 
they do not prove the existence of these objects at any point of time.— 
Bhiisyacandrti, 

t The Tdtpuryu tints sums up die Piirvapaksn embodied in Sutras 
S-11 : This I’urvapahsa emanates from the Madhynmika Kauddhti, and 
may be explained as follovv.s : "Though our firm conviction is that nothing 
in the world can bear any investigation, so that so far as rve ourselves are 
concerned, Prnindnii also is a subject that cannot hear any examination, 
yet we proceeil to show that I‘ramd?i<is, as accepted by other people, are 
untenable ; and this we sliall show on the basis of those same Pramanas 
that are held by those tame people ; and thus it is a fault of the Pramaiyas 
tliemselves that they melt away by their own inner contradictions. 'The 
argument against Pramana may be- thus formally stated Perception and the 
rest cannot be regarded as Praraiina, because they cannot prove or indicate 
the presence of their objects at any i>oint of time,- anything that does not 
prove its object at any time is not regarded as Pramana, lor instance, the 
conception of Hare s Horns;- Perception, S:c., are such- theiefore they 
cannot be regarded as Pramana,’’ 

It is interesting to compare this statement of the Mddhytimiku view 
with the Vedanta view expressed in Khanticnakhiiudakhadyd, Trans. Vol. I, 
Para 'd). 
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i^c., come into existence after it, then the Perception cannot be 
said to be produced by the contact (with the sense-organ) of those 
things, Odour, &c,”'’^ 

Siilr[i JO 

“ If the Pramina comes into existence after (the Object), 
then the existence of the Object of Cognition cannot be 
dependent upon Pramanas.i 

While the Prarniina does not exist, by whose instrumentality 
W(juld the thing be coj^nised, and thereby become the object of 
cognition ? It is only when a thing is cognised by the instrumen¬ 
tality of Pramanas, that it comes to be known as ‘ prameya', object 
of cognition." 

Sutra 1 / 

'‘If the two come into existence simultaneously, then, 
inasmuch as each cognition is restricted to its own object, 
there can be no sequence among cognitions.”§ 

BHASYA 

“ If it be held that the Pramana and its Object both come 
into existence at the same time,---then, inasmuch as all cogni¬ 
tions pertain to their own particular object, it would be possible 
for them to come into existence at the same time ; and therefore, 
inasmuch as each cognition is restricted to its own object, there can 
be no necessity of sequence among cognitions. As a matter of fact, 
all these cogivitions are found to appear with regard to their 
objects, one after the other; but this sequence would not be 
necessary (if the cognition and its object were to appear at the 
same time). And further, [even if such sequence be not consider¬ 
ed essential ] this simultaneity of cognitions would contradict 

* I. E. 'I'he Substance can have no connection with the operation (which 
is absurd)- says the Bhasyocondra. 

t The meaning of the Sutra is as follows .A,s a matter of fact, Pramana 
is: an Instrument, and the Instrument is a particular kind of substance 
accompanied by a certain action or operation; neither the operation alone 
nor the subttance alone can be called ‘ Instrument if then, this substance, 
along with the operation of bringing about the cognition, is already there, 
before the Object has come into existence,--then the said cognition cannot be 
regarded as brought about by contact with that object.—B/iaijiucandra. 

§ ' Cognition ’ in this Siitra stands for ‘ Pramana’, which, as explained 

before, stands for the means of Cognition, and also the cognition itself. 
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what has been declared (under Su. 1-1-16) to the effect that the 
presence of the Mind is indicated by the non-sirnultaneity of 
cognitions.’ ’’ 

“ The aforesaid are the only three possible alternatives in 
regard to the existence (or relation) of Pr'amana and its Object ; 
and every one of them has been found to be untenable ; so the 
conclusion is that Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as 
‘ Pramana 

O'he answer to the above is as follows : — 

* /lx a matter of fact between what is called the cause or 
instrument of apprehension' and what the object of apprehension , 
there heine no restriction as to the former cominjj into existence 
either before, or after, or simultaneously with the latter, we take each 
case on its own merits, just as we find it, and assert accordingly 
{either precedence or sequence or simultaneity of the one or the 
other). That is to say, in some cases the Cause of Apprehension 
appears first, and then its object ; e.in the case of the appre¬ 
hension of things coming into existence while the Sun is shining 
[in which case the sunlight, which is the cause of the perception, 
is already there, when the things are coming into existence] ; 

in other cases the Object appears before and the Cause of its 
apprehension afterwards ; e.g. when the lamp (just lighted) illu¬ 
mines, and makes perceptible things already in existence; in 
other cases again the Cause of apprehension and its Object come 
into existence together ; e.g. when the apprehension of fire is 
brought about by means of smoke.']' Now ' Pramana is the name 
of the cause of apprehension, and 'Prameya' that of the Object of 
apprehension ; so that (as shown above), there being no restriction 
as to exact precedence or sequence or simultaneity between the 
two, we have to take each case just as we find it,§ So that there 

* 'I’ho V>>'.• Edition prints this and some other passapes in thicker 

{ype ;—see in this connection our note on Su, l.s, below. 'I’hc whole of the 
italicised portion occurs as a Sutra in the attached to Puri MS. B. 

The Bhdsyacandra also appears to regard this first passage as a Sutra. 

t The apprehension of fire synchronises wita the apprehension of 
smoke. 

§ ' Such is the sense of the Sutra ’—says the Bhdsyacandra ; and 

from this it appears that the passage containing the term T.ibhdgavacanavi 
constitutes a Sutra. 
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is no j^'round for the entire denial (of Pramaiias) (which you have 
put forward) ; specially in view of the fact that you yourself 
admit the (efficiency of) Pramanas in general (in the shape e. 
of your own words) and then go on to deny the efficiency of all 
Pramanas without exception.* 

t Secondly, as the ffrounds on which the names ( Pramana and 
Prameya') are based pertain to all three points of time, the name 
also should he accepted as such. That is to say, it has been urged 
(in Svi. 10) that—“ if the Pramana be held to come into existence 
after the Prameya, then, at the time that the Pramana is non¬ 
existent, [i.e. not actually bringing about the apprehension at that 
time) the object could not be called ‘Prameya’ ; as it is only when 
an object is actually apprehended at the time by means of 

* T'he reading is difficult to construe. What the 

Purvapaksin has clone is to take no account of the particular facts of each 
case and has roundly denied the efficiericy of all Pramilnas promis¬ 
cuously ; so that the correct word would appear to be '^’he 

mistake may he due to the mis-reading of for ?sln^ ; ^ and being 
very nearly alike in Matihili and Uengali scripts. But the Bhdsynccwdra 
accepts the reading and supplies a reasonable explanation. It 

remarks that the passage points out an inconsistency {vydglmta) on the 
part of the Purvapaksin. He denies all Pramanas, hut certainly accepts his 
own word embodying this denial as a very valid Pramana. 

t 'Phe italicised portion occurs, as ffiitra in the attached to Puri 

MS. 13. The Bhdsy/icandra remarks- 'Phis refers to the following argu¬ 
ment of the oppenent—“ I'here are four kinds of basis for the application 
of verbal names ; these being—(1) the presence of Genus i.e. this is a ‘Cote’, 
‘ thin, is A Brdhmana ‘ &c.; (2) Presence of Quality, 'the cow is ivhite ’, 
‘ the Brahmana is patient ’; (.3) Presence of certain things ; ' the Brahmana 
has II stick ’ ; and (4) Presence of action ; ‘ this is a doer ’, ‘ this a cogniser ' 
and so forth. So that the name ‘Pramana’ also must have for its basis 
the actual presence of the action of apprehension at the same time ; and it is 
therefore not right to say ‘ the Prameya is apprehended by the Cogniser, by 
means of the Pramana ’.—The answer to this, given in the Bhasya, is that 
the application of the name is not based upon the actual presence of the 
action at the time ; it is based upon the potentiality of the thing to bring 
about the action ; e.g. we speak of the ‘ cook ’ though he is only going to do 
the conking ; or we say ‘ the cook is bathing where even though the action 
present is that of bathing, yet the name applied to the man is ' Cook ’. This 
‘ potentiality ‘ consists in the mere form of the thing concerned, as aided 
by the necessary accessories. 
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PramSna that it is known as 'Prameya' ”* ;—but as a matter of 
fact, the application of the name 'Pramam' is due to the fact of 
what is so named being the cause of apprehension (i. e. being 
endowed with the potentiality of bringing about the cognition), 
and this fact pertains to all three points of time ; for instance, 
[when we give the name ‘Pramana’ to the cause ot apprehension] 
we make use of either of the three expressions ‘this has brought 
about the apprehension (therefore it is Pramana)' , or ‘this brings 
about the apprehension (hence it is Pramana)’; or ‘this Will bring 
about the apprehension (hence it is Pramana)’; so that the 
grounds of the naming pertaining to all three points of time- 
past, present and future—, the name also should be taken as per¬ 
taining to all points of time, t So that when we apply the name 
'Pramana' , what is meant is that the object has been apprehended 
(in the past) by its means, or that the object is apprehended by its 
means (in the present), or that the object will be apprehended by 
its means (in the future). Similarly when we apply the name 
‘Pi'ameya’ , what is meant is that it has been apprehended, or that 
it is apprehended, or that it will be apprehended by the Prameya. 
Sucli being the case, an object can very well be known as' prameya’ 
when we have such ideas as ‘ the apprehension of this thing will 
be brought about by the right cause [Pramana, when it comes into 
existence]’, ‘this will be apprehended’, and so forth. 

If this app'icability ot a name on the basis of the possibilitv 
of the requisite operation at all three points ol time is not admit¬ 
ted, then much of ordinary usage would be impossible. That 
is to say, if one were not to admit the application of names as 
described above, for him no such expre.ssions would be possible 
as—‘bring a coo/;, he will do the cooking’, ‘bring in a wood-cutter, 
he will do the cutting. 

Further, the assertion (made in Sii. 8) that—‘Perception and 
the rest cannot he regarded as Instruments of Cognition, on 

* is the reading of all manuscripts but one, as also of 

the two Puri MSS. *. we have adopted this ; specially as ^TfT tItTrfi of the 
Viz. text does not give good sense. 

t And when in defining ‘ Pramana ’ we hat e said that it is tvhat 
actually brini’s about the cognition - it is only by way of an illustration ; and 
we do not mean to restrict the name pramana only to w'hat actually at the 
time brings about Cognition Bhasyacandra. 
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account of the impossibility of connecting them with any of the 
three points of time’—apparently denies all ‘Pramana’ entirely ;— 
the person making such an assertion should he asked—what do 
you mean to accomplish by this denial ? Do you mean to set aside 
the possibility or very form (of the Pramanas, Perception, &c.)? 
Or to make known their impossibility or absence of any form : If 
the former, then the possibility or form of the Pramanas is 
admitted [as it is only what exists that can be set aside), —and 
the possibility or form being there, Perception and the other 
Pramanas cannot be denietl entirely. If, on the other hand, the 
denial is meant to make known their impossibility, then the denial 
itself becomes endowed with the character of ^Pramana' (Instru. 
ment of Cognition, being that w'hich makes known things) ; * as 
the denial becomes the cause or instrument of the Cognition of 
the‘impossibility of Pramanas.’ 

[Even knowing this inconsistency, the Opponent asks]--- 
\\’hat then ['The answer comes in the next Sutra]. 

Sutra 12 

There can be no Denial, as it is impossible to connect it 
with any of the three points of time. 

»ll,4SY.\ 

[The Opponent having asked—‘"Wliat is the harm if the 
Denial becomes endowed with the character of Pramana ”—the 
answer is given by the Sntra]- Ihe detailed explanation here is 
the same fas in the Purvapaksa-Sutra H) [/.c,, inasmuch as the 
Denial has become a Pramana it becomes open to the arguments 
that the Purvapaksin has urged against the possibility of Pramanas 
so lliat] if the Denial [which ex hypothesi is only an instrument of 
right negative cognition] exists before the thing Denied, then, 
what would be there that would be denied, while the thing denied 
[z.c., the object of the negative cognition] is not in existence ? On 
the other hand, if the Denial came after the thing Denied, then 
while the Denial is not in existence, the thing could not be 
‘ denied ’. Lastly, if both the Denial and the Denied came into 

* IfTH:, the reading of all M;.s. save one, j<i\ es better sense than 

aaomTH:. 
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existence simultaneously, then as the thing will have been already 
recognised as ‘denied’, the Denial would be absolutely futile. 

Thus then, the assertion (of the Purvapaksin) embodying, as 
it does, a Denial^ being (as just shown) found to be impossible,—■ 
it becomes established that Perception and the rest are genuine 
Prumdntis. 

Sutra 13 

Because all Pramanas have been denied, the Denial itself 
cannot be established,*^ 

bhAsya 

“why (can the Denial not be established) ’'t--^asks the 
Purvapaksin. [For the following reason, we reply]—You have 
put forward (in Su. 3) us your reason, ‘ because it cannot be con¬ 
nected with any ot the three points of time ’ ; now if in support 
of this reason you can cite an Instance, then it behoves you to 
show (on the strength of perceptional or other valid cognition) 
that what you have put forward as your Reason (i.e. your Minor 
Premiss) does hold true in the ease that you cite as the corrobora¬ 
tive Instance ; and if you do this, you cannot deny the character 
of Pramana (Proof) in regard to all Perception and the rest [as at 
last one such Perception you will have employed to prove the 
truth of your Reason]. And if Perception and the rest were 
absolutely no procjf, then what you wf)uld cite as an Instance 
would also not prove anything [as that also would only be a per¬ 
ceptional or other valid cognition] ; so that your reason, in that 
case, would be nullified by all Pramanas, and, as .such, cease to be 
a proper Reason ; in fact, such a Reason would be a “ contradictory 
Reason. -that has been defined as the contradictory Reason 
Of Probans ’ ‘ which contradicts a certain doctrine that has been 
previously admitted ’ (Su. 1. 2, 6) ; an J what is put forward by the 
opiponent in the assertion made by him constitutes his doctrine ; 

* Later Commentator'.—for inbtance the Krtfi of Visvanfltha and the 
Nydyusutrui'ijynrund- do not have this as a Sutra. The NydyasiUinibordha 
however cites it as a Sutra and so al'..o the Btidsyacandra, which remarks 
that this BCitra puts forward another ‘self-contradiction involved in the 
Purvapaksa stand-point. 

t According to the Bhasyacandra this ‘ Kutham ’ is an attack on the 
onnonent ;—‘ How can vou reasonably deny all Pramanas ^ 
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and this assertion is that ' Perception and tlie rest do not prove 
the existence of anything and yet the several reasoning factors 
[the Premisses etc., which represent Pramanas] have been put 
forward (in the reasoning urged in Su. S) witti a view to prove 
(i.e. make known to others) your own conclusions.* 

If, on the other hand, the Tn.stance (corroborative of the 
Reason put forward in .support of the Denial of Pramanas) is not 
cited (as representing a cmlid cognition, prainUiui) then you are 
faceil by the difficulty that until yon have shown the truth of your 
Reason, or Minor Premiss, in a certain well-known Instance, your 
assertion cannot prove your conclusion for you ; so that the Denial 
of the Pramanas cannot he established, lor the simple reason that 
the reason or premiss put forward does not posse.ss the character 
of a really valid ' Reason '. 

Suir'a / 4 

If the character of PramSna in the case of the reasoning- 
factors is admitted,—then your Denial becomes restricted to 
only a few from among all Pramanas, [ which would not be 
right].! 

ItHASYA 

If you admit that the ' character of Prainana ' really belongs! 
to these Perception and the rest that are emlvulied in the reason- 

" 'I'hf htdtcnu'Ht ol' thv 'vhich is the principal reasoiunu- 

t’-.ictor, embodies fucth ordi‘nari(y perceived- c, •». ‘ because Perception, 

Sec,, cannot be connected ^vjth any point ot liinv ’ repri !ents a number of 
i’actiA perreivvd in J>rdinary vxperiema-. Now tbv l^oposition is that ‘P^rcep' 
tion, cvc., do not prove anythinp:;’ and yrt the said Pvi'ce]>tjon- tliat tVu- 
Fercefition, Sec., cannot be connected with any point oi time—liat been 
urried with a view ti> prove the conclusion. 'I’bus the Heason, as pul 
forward, is entirelv a contravention of the I’ropos.ition. 

'I'he I'drtikti in quoting this passage reads for 

anil the 'fatparyii explains referriim to the .h'e.VfifUi'. The 

Ukd^yuPtiJidVii reads 1 he sense remains the same, 

t It appears simpler to interpret the Sutra as * the Denial does 
not apply to all Pramihias i^vlt t\\c J^hil^ya has made capital out ot the 
prefix ]^ in ‘o view of which the translation has had to l>e put 

in a roundabout fashion ; thoiif»h the sense remains tbv same. 

§ ’j’he reading of the Viz. edition is wrong. Both 

Puri Mss. read ^Tf wiiicii is tlie right readinL'. 
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ing-factors or premises involved in your negative argument 
(against Pramanas, in Su. 8),—then you will have to accept the 
‘ character of Pramana ’ also in those Perception and the rest that 
would be embodied in the reasoning-factors that might be urged 
(against you) by your Opponent ; as there would be no difference 
between the two sets of ' premises And this would mean that 
you do not deny all Pramanas (but only some of them ; for which 
restricted denial there can be no justification). In the term 
‘vipratisedhah’ (in the Sutra) the prefix 'vd signitieii ajfirmation 
Cvipratisedha’ meaning vi'sesena pratisedha, denial by selection) 
and not negation {vipratisedha in that case being construed as 
pigatah pratisedhah-negatived denial): * as there can be no sense 
in such an expression, t 

Sutra 15 

There should he no denial (of Pramanas and Prameyas) 
in regard to all three points of time ; § as their existence (as 
cause and effect) is proved in the same manner as that of the 
musical instrument is proved by its sound. 

bmasya 

[ An objection is raised at the very outset]—"Why should 
this be repeated bn the Srdi’a.) when it lias already been stated 
before, in the Bhilsya ? ”.l 

' If signified <lenial, then would mi-.ii; ‘ diiniiil of the 

denialDenial being the object of Denial; and this would be absurd as 
coming from the Piirvapaksin. For purposes of derlidl, one always uses 
the term ‘ na ’.says the Bhasyacandra. 

I For in that case the expression in the Sutra 'rtit uipriitixedhii/i' would 
mean that ' the denial is not negitth:ed,' which would he tiu’ rever.se of what 
is intt:neled by the Siddhiintin— Btid^yacaitdra. 

f That is, it is quite possible for Franiiina and I’rameya to be related 
to each other as ' cause and effect ’ and also as ' means of (aignition ’ anel 
‘ object of cognition ' Bhasyacundru. 

I From what we reael here, there appears to he a confusion in regarel 
to the exact position of the Sfitra and portions of the Blidxyo- It has been 
remarked by several writers that the Bhdsyri contains certain passages, 
which form part of an older Vrtti on the .Sutras. 'I'hc editor of the 
Vizianagram series has made an attempt to indicate some of these passages 
by printing them in thicker type. The wider aspect of this question 
shall be dealt with in a siiit.oble place. Hut in connection with the present 
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1 he answer is thst this serves to eonlirni what has been said 
before. I’hat is to say, we have stated above (Bha. 2. 1. 11) 
that— between the cause of apprehension ami the object of apprehen¬ 
sion there is no restriction as to the former coming into existence 
either before or after or simnltaneously with the latter, and ive take 
each case on its own merits Just as we fiml it, ami assert according¬ 
ly ’ ;—and the present Sutra serves to show that ihis assertion of 
ours had its source in this Sutra. fBy tlie presence of this Sutra] 
it is made clear that the Saj'e {(Jautama) himself does not admit 
of anv restriction (as to prioritv &:c. between the Pramana and its 
Pro nieyaf, and hence firmly rejects the op.pt)iient’s denial—by 
assertiiiK that 'the denial in reuard to all three ptdnts of time is 
i\ot richt. ’ 

Out of the three possibilities (of priority, posteriority and 
simultaneity), the 5'uira cites the c-vample of one — 1 n the same 
manner as that of the musical instrument is proved by its sound. In 
the C ase cited we find that by means of the Sound, which comes 
into evistence after the musical instrument, we infer the 
existence of the musical instrument, which has been in existence 
prior to the Sound ; and here the musical instrument is what is 
to be made known, and the Sound is the means by whicli it is made 
known [and here the Pramana js ivisterior to tlie Prameya] : — 
this refers to a case where the musical instrument beinK bidden 
trom view, its presence is inferred, and the inference is that the 
lute is being played,’ or 'the Hute is being blown’,—the particular 
instrument being inferred by the peculiarity of the Sound. Thus 

passage, the following appears to be noteworthy, d'he objector asks why 
this wutra should be here, when what is herein said has already been said 
before. This <iUefction would imply that the two assertions—Su l.S, and 
the Bhasya-patsage on Su, 2, I, 1 1—stood on the same level, being the work 
of the same writer ; this also would appear to be the implication of what 
follows in the Bhdsya on the present Sutra. But the answer that the Bhasya 
gives to the objector’s question is that the former statement, has its source or 
authority in the present Sutra—that is why the fact previously asserted is 
asserted again. Now what does this mean ? It apparently means that the 
present declaration is a ‘ Sutraand the former declaration was ‘ Bh.isya ’ 
which derived its authority from this Sutra. This is clearly stated in the 
Bfcdfjificondro, which says - ‘The Bhasya has already shown that there is no 
restriction as to precedence, sequence or simultaneity among Pram aria s ; 
and the Sutra now proceeds to show one of these three methods 
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then, here we have a case where we apprehend the ‘object of 
Cognition’ (the musical instrument) which has a prior existence, 
by means of tiie ‘means of cognition’ (Sound) which conies into 
existence after the former. 

I'he Sutra has cited this one instance (of the posteriority of 
Pramana) by way of illustration ; as examples of the other two 
ways (priority and simultaneity of Pramana and Prameya), we 
may take those that have already been cited aliove. 

“why are not tliose examples cited here (rather than there)?”. 

We are only explaining here what has already been stated 
before. All that we have got to do is to state the facts ; it does 
not make any difference whether it is stated here or on the 
previous occasion. 

IN'l'KODUCTDRY ItllASYA 

The names‘/^rcimo/iu’and ‘Prameya' are applied accord¬ 
ing to circumstances ; such application depending upon certain 
causes that go to determine the name ; such cause or circum¬ 
stance, in the case in question, consists in the fact that (a) that 
which is the means of liringing about an apprehension is called 
'Pramana' . (l>) that which is the object apprehended is called 
‘Prameya’ , and (c) when tliat which, though itself an apprehended 
object, happens to be the means of the apprehension of something 
else, then tliat same thing may he culled ‘Pramana’ a.s well as 
‘Prameya.’ This is the fact brought out in the following Sutra. 

Sutra 16 

The weighing balance, which is a Pramana, (the means 
of ascertaining the weight of things], is Prameya also, [as 
regards its own accuracy]. * 

* All the Mbs. of the B/jusyo, cxcoiit one read so do also the 

Talparyti, the Nydynsucinlhandku and the Hhdsyacafidru. Rut bonte Alss. of 
the Vdrtika and all the later commentators read qffJTflT. ^I'he sense is 
that also belongs to I’ramanas, as we find in the case of a particular 

Pramana, the Balance. ITJtqrfT W WT'iT in this 

case “ compound word. With the reading the 

construction is gwT qr(T’’3T2fT,siW ^ 3T«?T qnmT'flqfcf CT^IT 

STT; in this case cfeST and arc not talten as a compound. 

Tire purport of the Sutra i.s the .same in both cases. 
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HHARYA 

Vhc weiEhiii^' balance is called ‘ Pramana ’ when it is the 
means i)f bringing about the cognition of the exact weight (of the 
thing weighed),—in which case the object of cognition is the 
weighty substance, gold and the like (which is weighed), which 
therefore is called ' Prameya ' ; —but when the gold thus weighed 
is made the means of testing (ascertaining the accuracy of) 
another balance, then in the cognition (of the accuracy) of this 
other balance, it becomes the ^Pramana' , and the other balance 
becomes the ^Prameya'.* 

What wc have just said (in regard to the application oi the 
names 'y^romuna ’ and ‘Prameya ’ ilepending on circumstances) 
applies to all topics of the S’flsfrti.i' For instance, the Soul has 
been prominently mentioned among ' Prameyas' , because it is an 
object of cognition ; but it is 'Pramdtr', ' Cogniser also, inas¬ 
much as (in regard to tiie action of cognisin;'} it is the independent 
agent ;—similarly Buddhi, ‘ Apprehension >of Invariable Con¬ 
comitance, for instance) is ‘l^ram<lna\ inasmuch as it is the means 
of cognising things ; and yet it becomes ‘Prameya’, when it is 
itself cognised ; atul it comes to be. called mere ‘Pramiti’ , ' appre¬ 
hension when it is neither the means nor the object of any 
cognition. Similarly, the conditions governing the application of 
the names in question may he applied to other particular catigo- 
ries (of Doubt etc.) also. 

.As a matter of fact, the names of the several case-relations or 
active agencies \Kdrahas) are applied (promiscuously) through 
varying causes (depending on the character of the things concern¬ 
ed). For instance, when we say ‘the tree stands’,§ ivrksah 

* When \vi' are weighing goli.1, the I'alanCe it, u pure ' Pratiulnn 
helng the ini-aiis whereby we know the weight ol the gold. But when doubts 
arise as to the accuracy of a balance, then what is done is that a pieee nf 
gold, whose weight has been already ascertained by means of a reliable 
balance, is weighed again in the balance of doubtful accuracy ; and if the 
weights tally, thi' balance is proved ‘accurate so that in regard to its 
accuracy, the balance becomes an ‘ obiect of cognition ‘ Prameya the 
resultant cognition in this case being in the form, ‘ this balance is accurate'. 

t In thi.s pas.sage the Author reminds us of w'hat he has already said in 
the lihfayit or Su. 1-11’—says Bhdsyueaadra. 

§ The Bhiisyiicandrn takes listhati as ‘lives’. 


N. B. 9 
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tisthali’), the tree, ivrksii) is called the 'nominative’, because in 
regard to its own action of standing, it is ‘independent’ [thus ful¬ 
filling the conditon of Panini’s definition of the Nominative as 
that which is soatantra, 'independent agent’] ;—when we say ‘he 
sees the tree’ {'erksam pa'syati’), the earne tree comes to be culled 
the ‘objective’, because it is that which is ‘most desired’ to be got 
at by the action of seeing’ [thus fulfilling the condition of 
Paiiini’a definition of the Objective as that w'hich is 'the most 
desired to be got at by the Agent] ;—when w'c say ‘he indicates 
the Moon by (i e. with the help of, through) the tree’, the same 
tree is called an ‘instrument’, because it is the ‘principal means 
of accomplishment’ employed by the person doing the indicating 
[and thus fulfills tile condition of Panini’s definition as that which 
is the ‘principal means of accomplishment’] ;—when we say ‘lie is 
pouring water for the tree ’ {‘vrksaya uJakam asiheati’), the tree 
is called the ‘Dative’, as it is that vvhich is ’intended to he bene¬ 
fited’ by the water that is poured Itlius fulfilling the condition of 
Panini’s definition of the Dative as what is intended to be benefit¬ 
ed by the action]; when we say ‘the leaf falls from the tree’, 
i'vrbsat parnam patuti'), the tree is the ‘Ablative,’ as it is ‘ what 
remains fixed while there is movement of the other thing',- -such 

being the definition of the Ablative;.lastly when we say ‘ birds 

are on the tree ’ ('vrkse vayarhsi santi’), tlie tree is the ‘Locative, 
being the receptacle (of the birds),—and the ‘Locative’ has been 
defined as 'receptacle.’ 

* Prom all this it is clear that 'Karaka', ‘case.relation’ (or 
active agency’) is a name given, not to the mere substance las held 
hy the Mu dhyamika), mn to the mere action, lint to that which, 
W'hile being endowed with a particular action of its own, becomes 
the means of the accomplishment of the other (principal ) action ; 
e. g. the name ‘Nominative’ applies, neither to the substance alone, 
nor to the action alone, but to that which, independently by itself 

Accordln^^ to thi: Bhdsyocnndra, x<c bcivc a Purvapaksa argument 
from here clown to 1. 5 on P. 85 ; and the Siddhiintin’s answer begins on 
1.5, p. 85 with ‘A^ti bhojy; —and then the P»r?.Y/pf7^.yu-argument again with 
* Se-yaniupalahdhih d'Y’P (1, 4, p. 85);-while according to the Vfirtikd and the 
we have here, in the passage beginning with p. 84, 1. 13, to p. 85, 1. 5, a 
Tatpdrya, statement from the Siddhanta stand-point, applying the general 
principle of * Kdraknd ’ to the case of * PniTnana and Frameya \ 
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li e. by its own action), becomes the means of accomplishing the 
other act ;■—similarly the name objective’ applies to that which is 
the moat desired to be got at by the action, and not to mere substance 
or to action ; and so with what is the 'principal means of accom- 
idishing , and .soon. In these cases we have found that, just as 
in point of Jact the names of the active agencies (Karakas) are 
applied, neither to the mere substance, nor to the mere action, but 
to that which, being endowed with a particular action of its own, 
helps in the bringing about of some other action,—so also the 
same follows from the definitions of the ‘active agencies’ ; and as 
the words ' Pramuna ' and ‘ Prameyo ' also are expressive of 
active agency (case-relation ; "Pnwuina’ being the Instrument and 
‘ Prameya ’ the Object, of cognition), they cannot renounce what 
is in the very nature of ‘active agencies. ’ 

IN'I'UODl’CTORY HMARYA 
Ihe Purvvipaksin urges the following argument:— 

“ Well, Sir, we admit that the Kiirako-names are used accord¬ 
ing to their capacity ; so tliat Perception and the rest are 
‘ Prnmana' Instruments of Cognition’ as they are the cause of 
the action of cognising, and they are also ‘ Prameya’, ‘ object of 
cognition ’, as they are the objects of tire action of cognising ; 
thus then Perception and the rest are objects of cognition as W'ell 
as instruments of cognition ;* as is vouched for by such specific 
assertions (met with in common parlance) as— {a) ‘ 1 know this 
by Perception ‘ I know this ky Inference ' I know these by 
Analogy ‘ 1 know this by Word ’, fw'here Perception etc. figure 
■as the means], -or ih) ‘ My cognition (which is apprehended) is 
Perceptional ' My Cognition is Inferential ‘My Cognition is 
Verbal [where they are appirehended as the Object of Cognition], 
So also when these same, Perception and the rest, are described 
by their definitions—e.g., ‘ the cognition produced by the contact 
of the object with the sense-organ ’ and so forth—they come to hg 
specifically known [in which case they themselves form the 
objects of cognition]. Now the question arises Is this Cognition 

* Accordm^r to the Bhasyacandru, the term ' priumindni ’ here stands 
for (1) Instrumi-nti of Cogvitinn, and (2) Cognition reading the passage as 
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of Perception etc. brought about by the instrumentality of another 
set of Pramanas ? Or without other Pramanas, independently of 
all instruments? ‘What difference would that make?’ [ihc 
IMrvapaksin explains this in the following Sutra] : — 

Sntra 17 

If the Instruments of Cognition are cognised by means 
of Instruments of Cognition,—then this involves the possi¬ 
bility of other Instruments of Cognition. ” 

BH.ASYA 

“if Perception and the other Instruments ot Cognition arc 
apprehended by means of Instruments of Cognition, then this 
means that the Instruments by whose means they are apprehend¬ 
ed are distinct from Perception and the rest ; and this involves 
the postulating of other Instruments of Cognition (ilistinct from 
Perception etc., enumerated in Sii. 11 4) ; and this means tiiat 
there would be an infinite regress, one Instrument of Cognition 
being apprehended by means of another, this latter again by 
means of another, and so on and on, (!(//n/inifum. .And it is not 
right to admit of such an infinite regress, when there is no justi¬ 
fication for it.” 

IN'J')DL'C't'< )Ky KH ASYA 

“in order to avoid this it might be urgeil that the cognition 
of the Instruments of Cognition is brought idiout without other 
Pramanas or Instruments <it Cognition, independently of all 
instrumentality. But in that case- 

Sutru 18 

“ If (in the cognition of the Instrument of Cognition) 
another Instrument of Cognition is not operative, then, just 
as the cognition of the Instrument of Cognition would be ac¬ 
complished (without the operation of an Instrument of Cogni¬ 
tion), so would the cognition of the Object of Cognition also. ’ 

“ If another Instrument of Cognition is not operative in the 
cognition of Perception etc., then there should be no operation of 
any Instrument of Cognition in the cognition of the Soul and 
other Objects of Cognition ;* as the two casi^s are exactly alike.” 

The answer to this is that this would mean the total abolition 
of all Instruments of Cognition ;—this is what is explained in 
the following Sutra: — 

* is the correct reading as found in the Puri Mss. 
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Sutra 19 

Not so ; as the apprehension of the Instruments of 
Cognition is similar to that of lamp-light. 

BHASYA 

Lamp-light, being an aid to the act of Perception, is a Pramana, 
an Instrument of Cognition, in the seeing of the visible object ; 
[when/.!,, the object is seen with the help of the lamp-light]; and 
yet it is itself also cognised by the instrumentality of another 
Perception^ through its contact with the Eye [when,/./., the lamp¬ 
light is itself seen] ;—similarly, knowing the fact that the 
presence and absence of seeing is in accordance with the presence 
and absence of the lamp, this lamp is inferred as the cause of the 
seeing Lif itself as also of other objects) [where the lamp-light is 
cognised by means of Inference*] ; similarly, when we hear the 
words ‘ fetch a lamp in the dark,’ we cognise the lamp by means 
of Words, [Just as in the case of lamplight, we find that 
though it is itself an Instrument of Cognition, it is yet cognised 
by means of Perception and the other Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion],— in the same manner Perception and the other Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition also would be cognised by means of 
Perception, etc. [and not by other Instruments of Cognition], 
For instance, in the case of Perception [in which there are the 
following factors—(a) the sense-organs, (6) the objects perceived. 
(c) the sense-object contact, and {d) the cognition produced by 
this sense-object contact] we find,—(a) that the sense-organs are 
cognised by means of Inference based on the fact of their respec¬ 
tive objects being duly apprehended [the inference being in the 
form—’ the sense-organ of the Eye exists, because we have cogni¬ 
tion of Colour, which could not be possible except by means of the 
Visual Organ, and so on];-—(/») that the Objects are cognised by 
the Perception itself,—(c) that the sense-object contacts are cog¬ 
nised by means of Inference based upon obstruction.f [This 

* 'I'bat is, the fact of the I-amp-Iight beinp the cause of the seeing is 
int er red. -- ft fcfisyucoMflrrt . 

■f '1 he reading of this passage is doubtful; the Viz. text reads 
the Puri Mn. A reads and Puri M.S, 

^ r 

B reads 'The two latter do not give any sense. We 

ha\ e therefore adopted the reading of the Via. text. 
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inference being in the form, ' the Perception must be due to 
actual contact of the object with the sense-organ, because we find 
that there is absence of Perception whenever sense-object contact 
is absent by reason of obstructions to such contact ’];*— (d) that 
the Cognition is produced by the sense-object contact is appre¬ 
hended,! just like pleasure, etc., through its inherence in the Soul 
as accompanied by a peculiar contact of the Mind with the 
cognising Soul (as encased in the bodily meinbrane).§ Similarly 
may every other Instrument of Cognition be analysed [and found 
to have several factors apprehended by means of one or the other 
of the four ordinary Instruments of Cognition]. 

Thus then, [the meaning of the Sutra is that] in the case of 
the lamp-light it is found that while it is itself visible {object of 
vision), it is also the means of the seeing of other visilile things, 
and thus it comes to be called the ‘ object,’ or the ’ means ’ of 
Cognition, according to circumstances; similarly any other thing, 
though an object of Cognition, may also be the means of the 
Cognition (of something else), and thus come to be called the 
‘ object ’ or the ‘ means ’ of Cognition, according to circumstances. 
So that the Cognition of Perception and the other Instruments of 
Cognition also is actually found to be brought about, not by a 

* The Eye and all its auxiliaries heinj' present, if it is found that 
there is no seeing, and it is also found that the range of vision is obstructed 
by a vNall which is actuvilly seen to intervene between the Eye and the Object 
sought to be seen, and again it is found that when the wall is not there the 
Object is seen all right,- these facts lead to the conclusion that in every cate 
of seeing there is actual contact of the Object with the sense-organ. The 
Bhasyacandra formulates the inferences as follows;—(1) 'The Wall is 
actually in contact with the Eye, because It is seen,- what is not in contact 
witli the Eye is not seen, as we find in the case of things hidden behind the 
wall —(2) ‘the Eye is in contact with the wail, because it is the instrument 
bringing about the perception of the wall,—whenever an organ is instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the perception of a thing, it is in contact with the 
thing, as we find In the case of the organ of Touch ; (3) ' Sense-organs 

must be in contact with the Object because they are instruments, like the 
Axe’, and so on. 

t That is perceived - i-aya the Bhasyacandra. 

^ The Bhasyacandra takes meaning 

and as qualifying and the last xf in the sense of emphasis 

only. 
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different set of Instruments of Cognition, nor entirely without 
the aid of all instrumentality. 

The Opponent might urge that^“ there can be no apprehen¬ 
sion of a thing by itself but our answer to this will be that the 
argument is not right, as the things are really different from one 
another, and they are only similar in character. What the Oppo¬ 
nent means to urge is that— it is not right to hold that Perception 
etc. are apprehended by means of Perception etc. themselves, for 
a thing is always apprehended by means of something other than 
itself”;—but this argument is not right; as in reality there 
is difference among the individual things, which however are 
possessed of a similar character (by virtue of which they have 
a common name); so that (in the case in question, it is found 
that) the character of ‘Perception’ belongs to, and includes, 
several individuals (i.e. particular perceptions); and among these 
one individual (Perception) could well be apprehended by me: ns 
of another individual (Perception); and in this there could be no 
incongruity ;—similarly in the case of Inference and the other 
Instruments of Cognition ;—(to take a homely instance) we tind 
that by means of the water brought out (of the well) we have the 
cognition (inferential) of water in the well itself [where we have 
the apprehension of water by means of water itself]. The same 
we find to be the case with the Cognising Soul and Mind : When 
we have such cognitions as ‘ I am happy ’, I am unhappy we 
find that the cogniser (the Soul) is apprehended by himself ; and 
in the case i f Mind also we find that it has been declared that 
‘ the non-sinujkaneity <>f cognitions is an indicative of the Mind 
(Sfj. 1-1-16), which means that the inference of the IVIind is 
brought about by means of the Mind itself ;—si, that there is non¬ 
difference between the cogniser and the coiiniseil (in the case of 
the St)ul), and between the means of apprehension and object* of 
apprehension (in the case of the Mind), 

* 1'he Viz, text reads which is evidently wrong ; the I'uri 

MSS. read and this has the support of the Tdipary.t also; which 

has the following observations on this paragraph of the Bhd^ya -li is not 
quite right to speak of the Soul as the objective of the action of cognition ; 
for the eftiectine is that which bears on itself the action of something other 
than itself ; the real objective of the cognition ‘ I am happy ' is,the happi- 
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The Opponent rr<ight urge that in the cases cited the auxiliary 
conditions are different; but our answer to this will be that so it is 
also in the case of Perception etc. It is true that in the case of the 
Cognising Soul, the Soul does not cognise itself (i.e. becomes the 
object of cognitioiil except under conditions different (from those 
under which it is the co^niser ),—similarly the Mind also is appre¬ 
hended by means of the Mind under entirely different conditions ; 
but precisely the same is the case with Perception and the other 
Instruments of Cognition ; for when Perception etc. are appre¬ 
hended by means of Perception etc. themselves, we are cognisant 
of total difference between the two* individual perceptions (the 
Perception cognised and the Perception by means ol which it is 
cognised). 

Then again, there is no pissihility of there being anything 
that cannot be apprehended by Perception etc. If there were any 
such thing as is not apprehended by Perception and the other 
three Instruments of Cognition, theji there miglvt be some ground 
for the postulating of additional Instruments of Cognition ; hut 
as a matter of fact no one can point out any such thing ; for the 
simple reason that everything, existing as well as non.existing,t 
is actually found to be apprehended by Perception etc.,—as \vc 
find to be the case in ordinary experience. 

INTRODl CTORY BH.ASYA 

Some people have taken up the example (cited in the pre¬ 
ceding Sutra) by itself, quite detached from any reasonings, 

;. e. as proving the conclusion (that Pramanas are self-illurnined) 
by itself, without reference to any particular reasoning ; and they 
have interpreted the Sutra to mean that- ‘just as the lamp-light 
is seen without the light of any other lamp, so also are the 

ness, and the Soul only figureh in the cognition as the illumining factor. 
The Mind is certainly an instrument in the cognition of itself and i.s al.so 
the abject ; yet this does not involve the incongruity ol a thing operating 
upon itself ; because it is by its own existence that the Mind is the instru¬ 
ment of its own cognition ; and certainly the existence of the Mind is .some¬ 
thing entirely different from the Coe,nition of the Mind. 

* The Vi/., text wrongly retains the Jf; all MSS. including the two 
I'liri MSS. have dropped it. The Bhasyaeundre aUo has no d. 

t How the non-exi.stent thing forms the object of Pramanas has been 
shown in the introductory Bhdsyo, 
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Prainanas apprehended without other Pramanas’.* But such an 
argument — 

Sutra 20 

Cannot be conclusive ; as in the case of certain things we 
find that other instruments are inoperative, while in others 
it is found that they are not inoperative. 

BHASYA 

(A) 'I'he paid fact (of independence of other Pramanas), 
which is deduced from tlie absence of operation (of other lamps 
in the case of the lamp illumining things by its light), has been 
urged (by the writers referred to) with a view to prove similar 
independence in the case of the Instruments of Cognition ;—but 
the same fact might he urged (with equal reasonableness) to prove 
similar independence in the case of the Objects of Cognition also ; 
as there is nothing to distinguish this latter case from the former 
[i.e. just as it is argued, from the case of the lamp being indepen¬ 
dent of another lamp, that Prarniityas are independent of other 
Pramanas, so may it also be argued, thatPrameyas also are inde¬ 
pendent of Pramapas, -which would mean that Pramapas are not 
necessary for anything].- (B) Further, it may Ije argued that so 
far as the cognition of the objects of cognition is concerned, it is 
found that for the apprehension of such things ns the colour of a 
Dish and the like, one does require the operation of such aids as 
the light of a lamp [so that the example of the Iamf> proves the 
necessity of such aids in the case of the cognition of objects of 
cognition ] ; and the same might be said in regard to the cognition 
of the Pramanas also, whose case does not differ from the former 
case. [The argument would be that, just as in the case of the 
apprehension of objects of cognition such aids as lamp-light &c. are 
necessarv, so in the case of the apprehension of the Pramanas 
also, such other aids would he neces.sary] ['I'hus then, the 

example of the Lamp as interpreted by the said writers being 

'' 'I'his is the argurnent propoundod by those who regard all I'ramanas 
to be self illumined ~ i.e, the Vedantins and Mimdmsakos, 

t According to thtr. Bhdsyacandra thf.- meaning of this passage is as 
follows ■.—■The colfutr oj the Dish is perceptible by Itseli, and yet for being 
ilhwiined it requires the aid of the l.amp-light ; so the ITarnanas also, even 
though thev mav be self-illuminated, may stan'.l in need of other Pramanas- 
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found to support both views—unless the said example is taken in 
reference to a particular reasoning (as we have taken it), there 
could be no justification for accepting its force in one case and 
not in the other ; as there is no reason why the force of the 
Example should be admitted in one case and not in the other. 

On the other hand, if the Example (of the lamp) is taken in 
reference to a particular reasoning {as we have taken it), it is found 
to point to a sinple conclusion, and as such it is not open to the 
objection just mentioned .* That is to say, when the example is 
taken as bearing upon a particular reasoning, it is found to point 
to a single conclusiian (that one Instrument of Cognition is 
independent of other Instruments of Cognition) ; and under the 
circumstances, the Opponent cannot very well refuse to accept its 
force.t Such being the case, tliis inleipretation is not open to the 
objection that the Example is not conclusive. 

“But if Perception &c. were apprehended by other Perception 
&c., then there would be an infinite regress.’’ Not so, we reply ; 
as all usage could be rightly explained on the basis of the distinc¬ 
tion that the said Perception &c., are apprehended (in one case) as 
the objects cognised and (in another case) as the instruments of 
the cognition. For instance, when we have such notions as ‘I 
cognise the thing by means of Perception’ , T cognise the thing by 
means of Inference’, Perception &:c. are cognised as the instruments 
of cognition ; and when we have such notions as ‘this cognition of 
mine (which 1 now cognise) is perceptional’, ‘ this cognition is 
inferential’,‘this cognition is verbal’. Perception &c., appear as 
the objects of cognition ;—so that when we actually recognise 
them thus (differently in the two cases), it becomes possible for us 
to carry on all busines.s for the purpose of acquiring merit, pros¬ 
perity, happiness and Final Release, and also for the purpose 
avoiding the contraries of these. .And as all business and usage 
can be explained on the basis of the said distinction, there is 
nothing to be accomplished by the infinite regress, for the accom¬ 
plishment of which it would be necessary to postulate the said 
infinite regre.ss (of Perception &c.). 

* 'rile Bhdsyuctiftdru reaJs thi: as Siitra. 

t of hie Viz, text is wrong- 'The Puri MSS. and the BhiHya- 

candra .support the reading aTerg^Iglp. 
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Section (3) 

Detailed Examination of Perception. 

Sutras 21-33 

BHASYA 

I he Prdinanas have been examined in a general way : They 
are now going to he examined in detail. 

Sutra 21 

Purvapaksa :■ —“THe statement of the Cause fin Su. 1.1.4) 
of Sense-Perception is untenable, as it is an incomplete 
Statement.” 

BH.^SYA 

“ That is to say, another cau.se (of Perception)—the contact 
of the Mind with the Soul-Y-has not been mentioned.” 

INTROnrCTORY BHASYA 

Purvapaksa (continued)- .As a general rule, unless an object 
is in contact with something, there cannot be produced in it any 
such quality as can be produceil by contact ;—and we know that 
the quality of ‘ Cognition ’ is produced in the Soul I—so the 
conclusion is that the contact of this Soul with the Mind is a 
cause of that Cognition. Then as regards the Sense-Mind contact, 
if the cause of Cognition consisted in Sense-object contact, in¬ 
dependently of the Sense-Mind contact, it would be possible for 
several cognitions to appear simultaneously ; and Tinc.e this is 
impossible ; vide Su. 1 1-15) therefore Sense-Mind contact also 
should be regarded as a cause of Perception.” 

What has been just said constitutes the anticipated Bhasya 
on the next Sutra. 

Sutra 22 

“ Perception cannot he brought about unless there is 
contact of the Soul and of the Mind, (hence of the contact 
of these should have been mentioned in the Sutra 1.1.4). 

Just as no Perception is brought about until there is contact 
of the .Sense and the Object, so also no Perception is brought about 
unless there is contact of the Soul and of the Sense-organ. 
(Hence this latter also should be mentioned among the ' Cause of 
Perception ’).” 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Purvapaksa having been stated, and the trend of the 
Siddhanta having been already indicated in Svi. 1-1-4, an interest¬ 
ed outsider, listening to the discussion, says]—‘‘These people 
assert that because Cognition is found to appear when there is 
sense-object contact, this latter should be regard as the cause of 
that Cognition ; hut if this reasoning were true — 

Sutra 23 

_ “The same might be said of Space, Place, Time and 
AkSs'a also” 

HHASY'A 

“As a matter of fact, Cognition appears only when Space, &c, 
are present ; so that these also should be causes of Perception. [If 
not, then the contact of the Mind and Soul, Mind and Sense, or 
Sense and Object, need not be regarded as the cause’ of Percep¬ 
tion].” 

(The answer to the above reasoning of the Outsider is as 
follows)— 

Even if Space See., are not regarded as the 'cause’ of Percep¬ 
tion, Cognition would appear during their existence, tor the 
simple reason that the proximity or duration of Space &c,, is un¬ 
avoidable. 't hat is to sav, even though Space &c., may not be 
regarded as ‘cause’ in the appearance ot Cognition yet it need 
not be denied that whenever the Cognition appears it must 
appear while Space &c , are present ; as the duration of Space &c. 
can never he avoided (being as they are eternal and omnipresent). 
[But their existence at the time does not make them causes]. Such 
being the case, it would behove you to point out the reason by 
virtue of which you could say—for this reason Space ixc. should 
be regarded as causes of Cognition’. 

INTRODUCTORY BH.A.SVA 

[The side-objection of the Outsider having been disposed of 
the Pfirvapaksin turns towards the Siddhantin)— Under the cir¬ 
cumstances (there being reason.s for regarding the Contact of the 
embodied Soul, the Mind, the Sense-organ and the Object, us the 
cause of Perception), the Mind-Soul Contact should be menlioned 
(under Sri. 1 ■ 1- 4). ” 

In answer to this, we have the following Sutra— 
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Sutra 24 

Cognition forming the characteristic feature of the Soul, 
there can be no non-inclusion of it. 

liH-3iSYA 

Coijnitiiiii is a characteristic feature <>1 tlie ShuI, heoiuise it is 
its quality ; and (as has been said fibove, unless an object i.s in 
contact with soinething, there cannot be iirnducni in it any such 
Mualitv as can be produced bv Contact. (Which shows that Soul- 
Chantacl is es.sentiiil). 

Sutra 25 

Nor (is there a non-inclusion) of the Mind, as the non¬ 
simultaneity of Cognitions is indicative of it 

IJKA.SYA 

rile ‘non-inclusion’ of tlie preceding Siitra is to be construed 
here also. It havint; been already declared (under Sfi. 1-1-16) 
that the noii-simultaneity of cognitions is uulicative of the Mind, 
it follows from this that when cognition is lirought about by 
Scn.sc-o6yccf confncf, the latter is dependent ujion (and helped hyj 
the contact of Mind. 

Sutra 26 

{ i he Final Siddhanta ) 

Inasmuch as it is only the contact of the Sense-organ 
and the Object that forms the ( distinctive ) Cause ( or 
feature) of Perception, it has been mentioned (in the Sutra) 
by means of words directly expressing it, 

BMASYA 

(Ihe question now arises- 'Just as Aliiuf-contact is not men¬ 
tioned directly because it is indirectly implied, in the same 
manner, the Sense-object contact is also implied; and us such 
why should this be mentioned ?”—'I’he answer is given in the 
Shtra, as follows)-~'l'lie contact of the Mind and of the Soul is the 
(common) cause of Perception, as wcli as Inferential, Analogical 
-and Verbal Cognitions ; while the contact of the Sense-organ 
with the Ubject is the distinctive cause of Perception only ; thus 
the two do not stand on the same footing ; and being thus differ¬ 
ently circumstanced from the other contacts, the Sense-object 
contact has been directly mentioned in the Sutra. 
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Sutra 27 

Also because, in the case of persons whose Mind is asleep 
or preoccupied, (Perception is held to be) brought about by 
means of the contact of the Sense-organ and Object (only). 

bhAsya 

We have (in the definition of‘Perception’) the mention of the 
Sense-ohject contact, and not that of Mind-Soul contact, also 
because &c. &c. (A) Sometimes a man goes to sleep after having 
determined that he would wake up at a certain time, -and by 
force of this determination (which gives rise to the effort necessary 
for bringing about the requisite Mind-Soul Contact) he wakes up 
at that time ; hut sometimes it happens that during sleep he is 
awakened cither by a very loud sound or by a forcible shaking ; 
and in these cases the w'aking Cognition (of Sound and 'J'oiich) 
by the sleeping man is brought about (primarily) by the Cimtact 
of the Sense-organ : so tliat predominance belongs, not to the 
contact of either the Cognising Soul or the Alind, hut to the 
Contact of the Object with the Sense-organ ; because in such 
cases there is no desire to know on the part of the Soul, to 
give rise to its eifort which could urge the Mind luul bring 
it into Contact with it (and it is only when this happens that 
Mind-Soul contact is possible). 

(I!) In other cases what ordinarily happens is that when 
the man, though Laving his Mind entirely occupied witli the 
Cognition of one thing, desires to cognise ( think of ) another 
thing, there appears his etfort, which brings about the con. 
tact of his Mind with that thing, of which he then becomes 
duly cognisant (and in this case we have the Contact of the 
Mind and of the Soul also). Now in the case in which the man 
having his Mind entirely preoccupied, there appears in him a 
Cognition brought about by the forcible, sudden impact of 
the Object, without any desire to cognise or mental effort on 
his part,—the contact of the Sense-organ with the Object is 
the principal cause of the Cognition; as in this case there is no 
desire to co;3mse on the part of the man, and hence no effort, 
which could urge the Mind (into Contact with the undesirable 
object). And because it is the principal cause, it is the Sense- 
object contact that should lie mentioned (in the definition of 
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Perception), ;ind not tlie Mind-Soul contact, which is only a 
subordinate factor. 

IN'I ROOL C:/roitY BHAS YA 

There is another reason for regarding the Sense-object con¬ 
tact as the predominant factor. 

Sutra 28 

And also because Individual Cognitions are named after 
these. 

Ill i ASYA 

.\s a matter of fact wo find that inclivitlual cognitions are 
named after the Sense-organs and tlie Objects concerned. How 
so :" 

For instance {a} when one smells witli tlie olfactory organ, 
his Cognition is called ‘ olfactory Cognition ’ and ‘ Cognition of 
smell ; ’ (jb) when he see.s with the Visual-organ the Cognition is 
Called ‘ visual Cognition ’ and Cognition of ‘co/our’; (c) when he 
tastes with the Gestutory organ, the Cognition is called ‘ j^esiatory 
Cognition ’ and ‘ Cogtiition of taste.’ P'urther, Perception is held 
to be of five kinds, simply because of the number of Sense-organs 
and that of perceptible objects being each five-fold. And all this 
goes to prove that in the bringing about of Perception, the Sense 
object contact is the priticipal cause. 

[XT RODi; C'ro ra' lu i a sya 

'I'he Opponent says “ It has lieen urged by the Siddliantin 
(in Su. 26) that the mention of Sense-object Contact is necessary, 
not that of the Mind-.soul Contact, because in the case of the man 
whose mind is asleep or pre-occupied, Perception is brought about 
by the contact of the Sense-organ with the Oliject (only). Put 
this-— 

Sutra 29 

“ Is not a sound reasoning, as it involves self-contradic¬ 
tion.” 

BH.ASYA 

“ If you do not accept Mind-soul contact to be the cause of 
any Perception, this w'ould he contradictory to wliat has been 
sakl before (in Su. 1-1 -16) to the effect that the non-simultaneity of 
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cognitions is indicative of the Mind \ as in accordance with this 
latter statement, it is clear that Sense-object contact stands in 
need of Mind-contact ; for if Mind-contact were not necessary, it 
would be possible for (all five) cognitions to appear simultaneously. 
If, on the other hand, with a view to avoid this self-contradiction, 
it be held that of all cognitions the contact of the Mind and the 
Soul is the cause, then our objection remains in force,--that being 
the cause of cognitions, the Mind-S<jul contact should he men¬ 
tioned (in the definition of Perception),” 

Sutra 30 

There is no self-contradiction ; as the case we have cited 
is due to the special force of a particular object. 

UH.4SYA 

The answer to the Pfirvapak.sa argument (in Sn. 28, is as 
follows)—Our’view does not involve a self-contradiction ; for we 
do not deny that Mind-Soul contact is a cause of perception ; - all 
that we mean is that Sense-object contact is the principal cause. 
{As for the instance that has been cited by us in Su. 26)—in the 
case of the man whose Mind is asleep or preoccupied, the cogni¬ 
tion that appears sometimes is entirely ‘ due to the force of the 
particular object tite term ' particular object ’ denotes a certain 
object of sense-perception; its ‘force’ stands for ' tloraia', 
intensity, and ‘ paiutd ’, its vigour ; and this ‘ force of the object ’ 
affects the Sense-object contact, and not the Mind-soul contact ; 
which shows that Sense-object contact is the more important of 
the two. 

(An objection is raised)- “ In the case where tlie Mind of 
the man being asleep or pre occupied, though there is no clfort 
and no desire on his part, the cognition that arises from the 
Sense-object contact, must also have Minrl-contact for its cause 
(even though a subordinate one) ; now it behoves you to explain 
to what this action of the Mind is due ? ” 

(Tlie answer to the above is as follows)—Just as Un a case 
of ordinary cognition) what urges the Mind forward (to contact) 
is only that particular quality of the Soul which is called ‘ effort ’, 
and which is brought about by that cognitive Soul’s Desire,—so, 
in all cases, what brings about the experience of the Soul is that 
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quality of it which is produced by the defects (of Passion etc.) in 
its activity (this quality being in the shape of ‘ Adrsta ‘ Dnseeii 
Force Destiny); and it is by this quality that the Mind would 
be impelled (in cases where there is no effort or Desire) and come 
into contact with the Sense-organs. If the Mind were not impel¬ 
led by this quality, then (as there would be nothing else that 
could urge it into contact) there would be no contact, no cognition 
would appear ; so that the said quality would fail to be universally 
effective (in regard to all Substances, Qualities and Actions) ;—and 
yet it i.s essential that this particular quality of the Soul (Adj-sta) 
should be all-effective towards Substances, Qualities and Actions ; 
for otherwise, as there would be nothing else to give rise to the 
(initial) activity (motion) of the tour minutely material atoms, or 
of the Minds (at the beginning of Creation), there would be no 
possibility of any such thing being produced as the Body, the 
Sense-organs and the Objects. 

Section 4 

Consideration of the view that Perception is the same as Inference. 

Sutra 31 

Purvapaksa—“ Perception is only Inferential Cognition, 
-as it is a cognition that proceeds from the Cognition of a 
component part.” 

BH.^SVA 

(The Purvapaksin says )—” The cognition ‘ this '-is a tree ’ 
—arising from the contact of the object and the sense-organ is 
what is called ( by you ) ‘ Perception’. But (according to us) 
this is only an Inference. How so ? Because the (said) cognition 
of the tree proceeds from the apprehension of one of its parts. 
When the observer cognises the tree, what he actually perceives 
is only its part nearest to himself ; and certainly that one part 
is not the ■ treeSo that { when the man cognises the ‘ tree ’ 
as a whole) what happens is that there is an inference of it 
( from the perception of its one part), just like the inference of 
fire from the apprehension of Smoke.’’ 

{ The Siddhantin meets the Purvapaksa with a question ) 
What is that something different from the: perceived part, which 
you regard as being the object of Inference (and not PerceptionV; 

N. B. 10 
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( The Opponent answers )—“ There are two views in regard 
to the constitution of Objects; By one view an Object is only 
an aggregate of certain component parts ; while by the other 
it is a distinct Composite Substance produced out of its com¬ 
ponent parts;—now according to the former view, what are 
inferred from the apprehension of one part are the other com 
ponent parts (other than the one that is perceived); while 
according to the other view, what are inferred are those other 
parts as well as the Composite whole made up of the parts. ” 

(Now the Siddhantin: urges his real objection against the 
Purvapaksa view )— (a) According to the view that the Object is 
only an aggregate of parts,—it would not be possible for any 
cognition of the ‘ tree ’ to proceed from the apprehension of any 
one part ; for just as the perceived part is not the ‘ tree so the 
nnperceioed pari aUo is not the ‘ tree’. (So that the inference 
of the unperceived part cannot be regarded as the ‘ cognition of 
the tree which thus becomes impossible). 

“ What happens is that from’ the apprehension of one part 
proceeds the inference of another part ; and this is followed by 
a remembrance of all the conglomerated parts ; which ultimately 
brings about the cognition of the ‘ tree ’. ” 

In that case the ‘ cognition of the tree ’ cannot be called 
inferential ( as it would be pure remembrance ). 

(6) According to the other view,—that the Object is a 
composite substance made up of component parts,—it would be 
impossible for the composite whole to be inferred ; for (even 
according to you ) if the composite whole is to be inferred from 
the apprehension of a part, there must be a previous perception 
of that whole as related to that part ( as without the perception of 
such relation no inference would be possible ) ;—and it the Com¬ 
posite Whole is perceived, then, being as much perceived as the 
one part, it cannot be held to be an object of inference. 

Thus the conclusion is that the cognition of the ‘ tree ’ 
cannot be regarded as inferential. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

In Su. 31, the Purvapaksin has admitted the cognition of a 
part and then argued that Perception is only Inference ; but this 
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Sutra 32 

—cannot be : as even that cognition ( from which the 
inference is held to proceed ') is itself perceptional. 

BHASYA 

Perceptional cognition cannot be regarded as Inferential. 
“Why ?” Because the apprehension is actually of the form of 
Perception; i. e. the‘cognition of component part’, which has 
been accepted by the Pfirvapaksin (as the basis of the inferential 
cognition of the object) is itself a cognition of the form of 
Perception ; and that cognition could not be without an object; 
hence that object (the part of the tree) which would be appre¬ 
hended by this cognition being thus admitted (to be perceived) 
establishes the existence of Perception fas apart from Inference). 

But what else is there apart from the Object ff.e. the cog¬ 
nised component parts of the Tree) (which would he the Object 
of the cognition of the ‘7’ree’J? ’’ 

Well, there is the compo.sife ujfio/e, or (if you do not accept 
such a whole) the :aggregate of the component parts. Ancjl 
you cannot escape from this difficulty by holding that the initial 
cognition of the component part also is inferential: because it is 
not possible to have an inferential cognition in the shape of 
cognition of the single component part ; for the simple reason 
that there is no Probans whereby such an inference could he got 
at. [As such a Probans ccjuld only be in the form of the cogni¬ 
tion of another part ; and for proving this latter to be inferential, 
yet another cognition would be required as the Probans, and so 
on ad infinitum ; and this infinite regress makes the postulating of 
any such Prcjbans impossible ; so that the cognition of the compo¬ 
nent part cannot but be regarded as pure Perception.] 

There is yet another reason why Perception cannot be 
regarded as Inference; that is, because Inference is always 
preceded by (and based upon) Perception. As a matter of fact. 
Inference is preceded by Perception ; for instance, it is only 
when the observer has percieved fire and smoke to be related to 
each other, and again perceives smoke (in the Subject), that there 
is Inference in regard to Fire (which is not in contact with any 
sense-organ as the time);—now here we find that no Inference 
can follow in the absence of the Perception (in the Example) 
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of the Probandum and Probans as related to each other or in 
that of the (subsequent) perception ( in the Subject ) of the 
Probans by itself;—and certainly these two perceptions cannot 
be regarded as Inference; for the simple reason that they 
are brought about by the contact of the Sense-organ with the 
Object; and Inference does not proceed from any such contact 
of the Object of inference with the Sense-organs. This is an 
important point of difference in the characters of Inference and 
Perception ; and this has to be accepted, 

Sutra 33 

Nor is there the coj^nition of one component part, as the 
composite whole is also there (and this also is cognised). 

BHASYA 

[ The Author points out another weak point in the Rirva- 
paksa argument of Su. 30 ]—In no case is there a cognition of any 
single component part only ; in fact there is cognition of one com¬ 
ponent part, and of the composite which is inseparable from 
( composed of ) that component part. “How so ?” Because there is 
the composite whole ; as a matter of fact there is the composite 
whole, which is something distinct from the component parts ; and 
when this composite occupies the same point in space as the 
component part, it should be amenable to all the conditions of 
perceptibility ( to which the component part is amenable ) ; and 
under the circumstances, when there is perception of the com¬ 
ponent part, it is not possible that there ;be no perception of 
the composite. 

“ But there is no apprehension of all (the parts J ”.—This is 
not right; as the ‘ one part ’ ( of the Composite whole ) has no 
existence apart from its ( constituent) cause. ( The sense of the 
Purvapaksa argument now put forward is as follows)—“ As a 
matter of fact, a// the component parts are not perceived; some 
parts being hidden from view by other parts ; and under the 
circumstances, the whole of the Composite ( even if such Com¬ 
posite were admitted ) could never be perceived ; specially as 
the Composite does not subsist in its entirety in any of those 
parts that are perceived ; so that the ‘ cognition of one part ’ still 
remains ( as the cause of the inference of the entire Composite 
whole).'’ 
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But, says the Siddhantin in answer to the above, the term 
entire ’ ( whole ’) is used only when ( of several things) all are 
meant, and the term * non-entire ’ (‘partial’ ) is used when a few 
of them are left out (and only a few are meant) ; thus then, both 
these terms (‘ entire ’ and ‘ non-entire ’ ) are applicable only to 
several things, which are perceived when not hidden, and are 
not perceived when hidden ( and certainly the Composite is 
never hidden by its component parts). 

You please answer the following question.—When the 
Composite is perceived, what of it is there which is not 
perceived, which could justify your assertion that there is 
cognition of only the part ( and not of the in/io/e) ? Certainly, 
of the Composite whole there are no ‘ parts ’ apart from 
Its constituent causes ( its components ); and it is not right to 
regard the composite as of the same nature as the component 
parts. The character of the Composite is such that it is 
perceived as along with those parts that are perceived, and it is 
not perceived as along with those that are not perceived, on 
account of obstruction. Certainly this (perception and non¬ 
perception ) does not bring about a diversity ( in the Composite ). 

I The Siddhantin next takes up the view that the Composite 
IS nothing but the aggregate of component parts )—The com¬ 
posite Tree ’ ( according to this view ) would consist either— 
(a) in the entirety ( multiplicity ) of the components, or ib) in the 
Conjunction ( combination ) of the components ;—in either case 
apprehension of it would not be possible. That is to say— 
(fj) either the composite ' Tree ’ would consist in the entirety of 
the root, the trunk, the branch,the leaves and other components,— 
or it would consist in the conjunction of these components ; in 
either case any apprehension of the * d ree ’ as a composite whole 
would be impossible ; as in the first place, certain parts ( the back 
part, for instance) would always be hidden from view by the 
obstruction of other parts (for instance, the front part) ;—which 
would make it impossible for the parts to be apprehended in 
their entirety ; and secondly, as for the conjunction 0 / the parts, 
this also could not be apprehended, for the simple reason that all 
the conjuncts ( parts ) are not apprehended. 

Thus then, the conclusion is that the cognition of the ‘ tree’, 
accompanying ( and following from ) the ' cognition of one part ’ 
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can be explained only on the theory that the ‘ Tree ’ forms a 
distinct object ( by itself, independently of the component 
parts),—and not on the theory (held by the Purvapaksin) that 
it is a mere aggregate of the parts. 

[ Thus ends the Examination of the View that Perception is 
only a form of Inference. ] 

Section (5) 

Examination of the Nature of Composite Wholes. 

[Sutras 34 —37] 

Sutra 34 

Purmpaksa: — “As the Composite Whole is still to be 
proved,* there must be a doubt with regard to it.’’— (£u. 34). 

BHASYA 

[The Purvapaksin says]—“it has been said (in Su. 32) that 
[there can be no cognition of one part only] because the Composite 
Whole is also there ;—but this is not a valid reasonf ; as^ the 
‘Composite Whole’ is still to be proved', that is to say, it still 
remains to be proved that, out of the constituent particles a 
tlistinct substance, in the shape of the ‘ Composite Whole’, is 
produced ;—as a matter of fact, this has not yet been proved ; 
and so long as it has not been proved beyond doubt, all that 
can be said is that there is a diversity of opinion in regard to it ; 

* '."his word ‘Sadhyii’ has. ns wt learn from tho I'/irlikn, given 
rise to confusion. The real sense is thus explained by the Tdtparyn : — 
The term Sildhya her.-, simply means that the Composite Whole is n-siddha, 
not-admilUd, by the Opponent ; who argues thus--"Things are to be 
accepted exactly as they are ; an Idea can establish the existence of that 
only which it apprehends ; and what is apprehended by the Idea is that 
eyhich imparts its form to the Idea. Such being the case, us a matter of 
fact, in the Idea of a certain thing, we do not find any other form apart 
fVoni the continuously appearing atoms of Colour &e., and no Idea is ever 
found to have the form of the ‘Composite Whole’, or any thing apart from 
fhc said atoms. Though the atoms, each by itself, are devoid of magnitude 
and volume, yet when they appear in a group, they appear as having 
magnitude." The Opponent entertaining such notions in regard to the 
Composite Whole, it is only right to regard this as not-accepled by him; and 
as such open to a diversity of opinion, specially in the absence of any proofs 
orteiXTay or the other. 

'For us’—says the PCirtwpaksin—Bhtlsyacundru, 
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and on account of this divefsity of opinion, there should be 
Doubt in regard to the subject (according to Su. 1-1-23).” 

Stttra 35 

[Siddhanta] If there were no Composite, there would he 
non-apprehension of all things.* 

BHASYA 

If there is no Composite, there will be non-apprehension^ 
of all things. “ What aJl things ?” Such things as Substance, 
Quality, Action, Community, Individuality and Inherence. 

'* With what idea [do you say this] ?”t Well, as for Substance 
in its atomic condition, this could never be an object of percep¬ 
tion, as atoms are beyond the reach of the sense-organs as for 
any other form of Substance, [this could only he a composite 
of atoms, and] no Composite substance exists (according to the 
Purvapaksin), which could be the object of perception ; and yet 
as a matter of fact, all these, Substance and the rest, are found 
to be objects of perception, and actually apprehended as such. 
—But if these were without a substratum (in the form of the 
Composite), they could not be apprehended ;—and yet there are 
such apprehensions as—(u) this is a, jar (&) dark in colour 
(c) one in number—((f) large in siae—(e) conjoined (to some¬ 
thing else)—(/) mooing,—~{^) existing and—(fi) made of clay and 
every one of these—the quality (of colour, number) &c.,—is a 
property (of some Composite substance). So that, inasmuch as we 
have the apprehension of all these things, we conclude that there 
is such a thing as the Composite; apart from the Components. 

Sutra 36 

Also as there is possibility of holding and drawing,— 

BHASYA 

the Composite is something actuallyl different from the 
components.], 

• The KdrfiAa proposes another interpretation—‘there would be mm- 
apprehension by means of any Instrument of Cognition.’ 

^ ‘Non-apprehension’ stands for all kinds of phenomenon,’— Bhdsya- 
eioidra. 

I The Bhasyacaudra explains Krtvd as 'matva . 

1 This Sutra is an answer to the view that the conception of ‘composite’ 
is illusory, 'Bhuta denotes actuality. — Bhdsyacandra. 

II These words complete the sentence of the Sutra and. according to the 
Vartika, arc implied by the particle ^ in the Sutra; the whole sentence being— 
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[ The Opponent objects to the reasoning as follows]—‘As 
a matter of fact, the Holding and Drawing are due to adhesion,-^ 
this adhesion being a particular quality (of the components them¬ 
selves) which is concomitant with (their) conjunction, and which 
is produced by viscidity and fluidity, through the contact of 
water, in the unbaked jar, and through the contact of fire in the 
baked jar. If these two (Holding and Drawing) were due to the 
(fact of the thing being a) Composite, then they could be. 
perceived even in such things, as a heap of dust { which cannot be 
either held or drawn, simply because there is no adhesion among 
the dust-particles); and they could not be possible in the case 
'of several things, like the straw, stone and wood, packed up 
together by means of lac,— where the packed up bundle does not 
become a new substance (different from the component wood etc.). 
[So that the case of this bundle is not analogous to that of the 
Jar composed of atoms, which is held to be something different 
from the component atoms ; and yet the said bundle of wood etc, 
is capable of being held and drawn ; simply liecsuse there is 
adhesion due to the lac- ] ”* 

'The Composite must be something different, becau.se there is possibility of 
its being held'and drawn.’ The PfirisuddAt remarks that in the form in 
which the Probans— possibility of drawing and holding- put forward, it is 
one that does not subsist in t;ie Subject, ‘Composite’; the proper probans 
should be ‘because it is possessed of the capability of 

being held and drawn’. 'Phis same difficulty is avoided by the Tdtparya hy 
formulating the reasoning in the negative form -‘’I'he Jar and other things 
that we see, which are suspected to be mere aggregates of atoms, cannot 
be non-composites,— because, if they were so there xvould be no possibility 
of their being held and drawn, —as we find that whatever is non-compos ite, 
like Cognition, is never held and drawn,—while Jar and such other things 
are always capable of being held and drawn.—hence the.su latter cannot be 
non-composites.' 

* Thus by the two examples of/Just-Heap and Straw-wood-bundle, it 
is shown that what is invariably concomitant with Holding i.s adhesion, and 
not Composite character. 

For some Mss. read 

It is noteworthy that the Bhdtya contents itself with this Purvapatqa 
argument, and does not supply the answer to it. It ■would appear, from 
this, that the objection has the acceptance of the Bhdsya-kdra. Vachaspati 
Misra says that this objection to the reasoning of the Sutra, is 
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INTRODLiCTORY BHASYA 

Question — “ The man who denies the Composite, and, with 
a view to avoid the contingency of Perception becoming impossi¬ 
ble, holds that what is perceived is the a^^re^ate of Atoms,— 
what is there to urge against such a man r ”* 

Answer t—Such a person should be asked to explain what 
is the object of the unitary conception that we have in the idea 
of ' one thing ’ ; the question put to him being in the form'—does 
the Unitary Conception refer to (i.e. apprehend) a non-diversc 
(single) thing, or to diverse (several) things r If it be said to 
refer to a non-dioerse thing, then, this view would admit the non- 
diverse thin^ to be something different (from the components, 
which arc t/fuerse) ; so that w'hat we call the composite' would 
be admitted;—if, on the other hand, it be held to refer to 

from the standpoint of the Opponent; but in that care the answer 
should have been given ; as it has been given in the Vartika. The Bhdsyu~ 
tnndr/i explains that the Pupil, upon hearing the aforesaid reasonings of the 
opponent, puts the question embodied in the next sentence of the Bhasyu 
as to what answer should be given to these arguments of the opponent. 
Then comes the answer from the stand-point of the Siddhdntin. (See below.) 

It is well worth considering whether or not we can, in some way, 
interpret the fl/idjyrt as putting forward an argument in support of the 
Siddhdntn view. We have a clue to this in the reading of some Mss., 
which read for Accepting this reading we can trans¬ 

late the whole passage in the following manner, and thus make it an 
argument in support of the Siddhdnta--’ Holding and Drawing are 
always found to be due to massiveness ; this massitteness is a distinct quality 
concomitant with conjunction, which is produced by viscidity and 
fluidity, through contact of water, in the unbaked jar, and through contact 
of fire, in the baked jar ; if Holding anti Drawing were due to the Com¬ 
ponents t\iemse\ves ( and not to a massive substance composed of them), 
then they would be possible in the Dust-heap also ( where the component 
dust-particles are present, even though there is no massive substance); 
and would not be possible in the case of straw-stone-and-wood bundled 
together with lac : as in this case (even though there if a massive sub¬ 
stance ) there is no component [the several heterogeneous substances not 
constituting one homogeneous whole, and as such not entitled to the name 
‘ component ’. ] 

* This question is addressed by the Pupil who has heard the above 
arguments on behalf of the Purvapaksa and is anxious to learn how to 
meet them. 

t The Teacher teaches the following answer. 
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diverse things (the many components), then, it would be a case of 
many things (Atoms) being perceived as one, which would be an 
absurdity (a case of pure misconception) ; as we never come 
across any such (right) notion as that of * one ’ in regard to the 
many. 

Sutra 37 

[In answer to what has been just urged by the Siddhin- 
tin, the Purvapaksin might urge that]—“ the said conception 
(of ‘one’ in regard to the Many) would be similar to the 
notion that we have in regard to such (collective) things as 
the ‘ Armv ’ and the ‘Forest’ ” ;—but even so the conception 
would not be possible ; as Atoms are beyond the reach of the 
senses. 

BH.SSYA 

[Says the Purvapaksin] —“In the case of the ‘Army’ and the 
‘Forest’ it is found that when, on account of remoteness, the 
distinctness (and diversity) of the component factors is not 
perceived, the conception of their Ireing ‘one’ becomes possible ; 
analogously, many Atoms being massed together, when their 
distinctness (and diversity) fail to be perceived, the notion of 
these being ‘one’ becomes possible.” 

But in the case of the ‘Army’ and the ‘Forest’ what actually 
happens is that the diversity of the component factors of these is 
such as is ordinarily perceptible, but it fails to be perceived on 
account of an extraneous cause in the shape of remoteness ; — 
similarly when there are several trees, the particular species to 
which each belongs—such as, 'Pala'sa', ‘Khadira ’ &c.—is such 

as is ordinarily perceptible, * but it fails to be perceived on 
account of remoteness;—similarly again in the case of such 
things as have their (diverse) movements ordinary perceptible, the 
(diverse) movement fails to be perceived on account of remoteness; 
and in all these cases what happens is that the (diverse compo¬ 
nent) things themselves are perceived, but their diversity fails to 
be perceived on account of remoteness, which (non-perception 

* Some printed texts read ‘figrhyatndna’', the MSS. do not show the 
and in the sentence preceding and following this, we have 'grhyamdna' ; 
the Vdrtika also explains the term as ‘upalobhyamdnajatindm.' The transla¬ 
tion has for these reasons adopted the reading without ‘a’. 
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of diversity) makes it possible for the notion ot ‘one’ to appear 
in regard to them, in a secondary (indirect, figurative) sense. 
The case of Atoms is entirely different in regard to these it is 
not true that their diversity is ordinarily perceptible; so that it 
cannot be said that the figurative notion of‘one’ becomes possible 
when, for some reason, the said diversity fails to be perceived ; 
—this cannot be said, for the simple reason that Atoms are 
‘beyond the reach of the senses’ (and hence their diversity 
cannot be said to be ordinarily perceptible). 

Further [the Opponent is not quite right in citing the case 
of the ‘iVrmy’ and the ‘Forest’, for] what is being discussed (by 
us) is just this--whether or not the unitary conception refers to 
the ‘mass of small particles’ ; and the ‘.Army’ and the Forest’ 
also are just such ‘mass of small particles’ [so that these are as 
much open to discussion as any other Composite] ; and certainly 
it is not right to put forward as an example (in proof of a Pro¬ 
position) something that is itself open to discussion ; as such a 
thing is in tlie same position as what is meant to lie proved (by 
the citing of that example). * 

It might be argued that what has been put forward is what 
is actually seen (by all parties).- But even so it would not be 
right ; as what is being discussed is just what exactly forms the 
object of the ‘seeing’ or ‘ perception ’. 1 hat is to say, the 

Ojiponent might argue as follows; “it is a fact actually perceiv¬ 
ed that in the case of the ‘.Army’ and the ‘Forest’, the distinction 
among the component parts not being perceived, the parts come 
to be looked iqion as non-different- -which gives rise to the idea 
of these being ‘one’; and certainly what is actually perceived can¬ 
not be tlenied.” Hut this is not quite right ; what forms the 
object of perception is just w’hal is being discussed [and has still 
got to be ascerlainedj ; the precise object of ]ierception is what 

• What the Bhdsyn means is that n«> corroborative example can be 
available for the Opponent who Ueiiicii the 'compositeness' of all things : 5*0 
that for him, every conceivable thine has its nature ami constitution entering 
into the subject of his reasoninj:; hi^ Proposition being that “</// ihingi 
in the world are mere masses of imperceptible small particles. ' When 
‘all ihinjjs’ enter into this Proposition, cither no corroborative instance 
IS available : or if any were citcel, such citing would be clearly wrong.- 
Tatpnrya. 
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is being discussed, the point at issue being the notion of ‘unity’, 
that is actually perceived ; has this notion for its ob ject only the 
mass of small particles’, or something different from the parti¬ 
cles ? So that mere seeing or Perception could not establish any 
conclusion one way or the other. In fact, inasmuch as the 
small particles’ or Atoms’ are many, if there does arise an 
idea of ‘unity’ in regard to them, by reason of their distinctness 
not being perceived, and hence their being regarded as non- 
different,—such an idea must he regarded as being a notion of 
something (the many atoms) as what it is not (i.e. one), just like 
the notion of the Post as a Man, [and as such, it must be a, 
clearly tnrong cognition, a misconception] “ What if it is so ? 

,—Well, inasmuch as the notion of something as w hat it is not; 
must be dependent upon an original prototype, the appearance 
of such a notion establishes the existence of such a prototype ; 
and the basis of a misconception can consist only of a true 
conception ; so that the conception of the many as one proves the 
reality of the conception of the really one as one, which proves, 
the existence of a really single object, apart from its many compo-i 
nents.—“But what is the Prototype for the conception of the Post 
as Man ?”—This prototype consists in the conception of the real 
Man as Man ; it is only when there is such a conception that a 
conception of ‘ Man ’ can arise in regard to the Post from the 
perception of certain points of similarity (between the real 
Man and Post). Similarly it is only if there were a true concep¬ 
tion of what is the really one as ‘ one, ’ that there could arise 
the conception of ‘ one ’ in regard to the many atoms, from the 
perception of certain points of similarity* (between the many 
Atoms and what is really ‘ one ’). But inasmuch as there is no 
possibility (for the opponent) of any true conception ( of unity ) 
arising in regard to anything,—as there is nothing according to 
the Opponent that is realy apprehended as onc,--it follows that 
the idea of non-difference (unity) embodied in the unitary 
conception really arises in regard to a thing that is really non- 
diverse in its character. 


* The correct reading is not hut fITJII'?! as found in all 

Mst. and also in the Bhdsyacittidra. 
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What forms the necessary Prototype is the notion of non- 
■dioerxity (/'. e. unity) that we have in the case of things perceived 
hy other sense-organs. ” 

This also cannot he right ; as until special reasons are put 
forward, the mere citing of an example cannot establish any 
conclusion. What the Opponent means is as follows—‘ In the 
case of the object perceived by the other organs—e. g. Sound, 
perceived by the auditory organ—we find that there is unitary 
conception in regard to Sounds which are non-diverse in charac¬ 
ter ( even according to us ) ; *—and this unitary conception 
would be the Prototype of the unitary conception in regard to 
‘the many { atoms, for instance ). ” But even so, the mere citing 
of an example would not lead to any definite conclusion ; for the 
simple reason that no special reason is adduced ( in support of 
the conclusion). That is to say, the question being—the unitary 
conception that there is in regard to the massed atoms, is this 
a conception of something as what it is not, like the conception 
■of Post as ‘ Man ’ ? or is the actual state of things really as 
represented by the conception, and hence the conception is of 
something as what it actually is, like the notion of ‘ one Sound ’ 
in regard to Sound which is really one i’ Until s]iecial reasons are 
adduced (in support of one view or the other ), mere Examples 
only tend to accentuate the uncertainty Further, as a matter 
of fact, the Or/our (Sound and the rest), which are' things 
perceived by other sense-organs ’ adduced as examples by the 
Opponent, also are mere masses or aj>i>rei>(itex of ( diverse ) things, 
like the jar, and as such cannot form correct examples (of 
unitary conception in regard to non-diverse things).! 

* Accord ins’to the FurvapaEsin, all .sounds are one and the same and 
hence conceived of as one. This is a case of really non-diverse things 
conceived as one a true vjnitary conception, which will supply the Prototype 
for the unitary conception in regard to the diverse atoms. 

t T he Vaisesikas hold that Sound is produced, not only from .Akusa, 
but also from such conglomerations of material substances as the Cloth 
for instance. So that according to them. Sound is only a conglomeration 
of diverse things. T’hus the notion of ‘one’ in regard to them cannot be 
■correct, and unitary conception in regard to Sound cannot be the prototype 
of such conception in regard to the many atoms. According to the Naiyiiyika 
also, Hm'ty, which is a quality, cannot belong to Sound, which itself is a 
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The (well-known ) conceptions of (A) Magnitude, (B) Con- 
juction, -(C) Motion, (D) Community and (FI) Specific Individua¬ 
lity should also be Purged against the person who denies the 
‘ composite, ’ as what has been urged in connection with unitary 
conception is applicable to these conceptions also. * 

t The unitary conception (whenever it arises) must be 
regarded as arising in connection with what is really one, being 
the conception of something as what it really is ; the special 
reason for this consisting in the fact that the said conception 
is co-extensive with the conception of magnitude. As a matter 
of fact, the two conceptions—‘ this is one ' and ‘ this is large ’— 
pertaining to the same object, become coextensive ; and from 
this it is known that ‘ that which is large is one’. 

“ But the ‘conception of Magnitude ’ consists only in the 
cognising of a certain peculiarity in the aggregate of Atoms. ”§ 
[The answer to this is as follows]—The said ‘conception 
of magnitude’, appearing in regard to Atoms which by 
their very nature) have no magnitude, will only be a concep¬ 
tion of something as what it is not (i. e. a wrong conception).— 
“What if it be so ?” Well, the (wrong) conception of something 
as what it is not must be dependent upon a prototype ; so that 
the existence of the prototype becomes established ; which 

quality ; as no quality can subsist in a quality. So that according to both 
parties the unitary conception in regard to Sound is as ‘secondary’ or 
‘indirect’ as that in regard to the Atoms.— Tdtparya. 

The Pn/jiudditi adds—The notion of 'number', wherever and when¬ 
ever it appears, is regarded as true when it is not suhlated by any sub¬ 
sequent conception ; and when it is found to be so suhlated, it is regarded 
as wrong. According to this principle the notion of ‘one’ in regard to 
Sound, as also in regard to Atoms, must be wrong ; as in both cases, there 
is the subsequent notion that they arc many, not one. 

* If you do not admit the ‘composite’ thing, you cannot account for 
such notions as (o)—‘this thing is large’, (6) ‘this is in contact with that’, 

(c) 'the horse (the individual animal that belongs to the community ‘Horse’) 

(d) is running’. As none of these could ever appear in regard to mere 
Atoms, which are imperceptible.— Vdrtika. 

t This anticipates the following question—“According to you also, 
how do you account for the notion of unity in connection with the many 
trees—there being, as you say, no special reason in favour of one view or 
the other 

§ ‘ And it is not a particular kind of Dimension. ’— Bhd;yacandra. 
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means that there must be a right conception of ‘magnitude’ in 
regard to something really possessed of magnitude [which con¬ 
ception alone could be the prototype of the wrong conception of 
magnitude in regard to Atoms, which have no magnitude] 
[And this proves that there must be some such substance as is 
really possessed of magnitude, and all the world does not 
consist of mere atoms.] 

“ With regard to Sound we have the conception of ‘small’ 
and ‘ large and this conception of both ‘ smallness ’ and 
‘ magnitude’ { appearing in regard to the same thing, Sound ) 
would be the prototype of the notion of ' magnitude ’ in regard 
to the small Atoms”.—That cannot be ; as the said concep¬ 
tion ( in regard to Sound ) apprehends ( i. e. pertains to ) only 
faintness and loudness, for the simple reason that they do not 
pre-suppose the ascertainment of the exact dimension or extent 
of the Sound, as is done in the case of similar conceptions in 
regard to substances. [That is to say, when one speaks of Sound 
as being ‘small’, what is meant is that it is weak, faint ; and 
when one speaks of Sound being Targe’ what is meant is that 
it is powerful, loud ;—and the reason why this must be the 
meaning lies in the fact that the said conceptions do not pre. 
suppose the definite cognition of the exact extent or dimension 
of the Sound.] For instance, when one conceives of the Sound 
as Targe’ he does not have the idea that the Sound extends so 
far, —the idea that he has in the case of (the conception of the 
largeness of) such things as the Badara, the Amalaka and the 
Biloa fruits (whose exact sizes are known).* 

The conception that 'these two (visible) things are in contact’ 
involves the cognition of contact having the same substratum as 
Duality [j. e. it implies the cognition of the contact of two things, 
which proves that these two things must be composites, and not 
mere tifom.s].t 

* The remarks that the cognition of the exact extent of a 

thing is possible only when the size or dimension of that thing is percepti¬ 
ble And certainly this is not possible in the case of either Sound or 
Atoms. 

t The Bhasyacandra formtilates the argument thus ;—“The conception 
of 'these two’ must be right, because it is co-extensive with the nation 
of‘these are in contact,’—that which is not so co-extensive is not right 
notion—as the notion of ‘two moons'. 
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“ But the substratum of Contact consists of the two 
mouses (of component atoms, and not of composite substances).” 

<—Now what is this 'Mass ’ ? 

“ The Mass (or Aggregate) may be cither (o) the ‘ prapti 
combination, of several (components), — or (b) the manifold com¬ 
binations of a single substance.”* 

[As regards] (a) what we would urge is that, there is no 
cognition of the contact as subsisting in combinations ; as a 
matter of fact, when one has the conception that ‘these two 
things are in contact’, he has no idea of two 'combinations’ 
being in contact.! 

(b) "In that case we shall define Mass as the manifold 
combinations (of a single substance).”—1 his also cannot be 

* This p'.issatte of the Bhdsya is not quite in keeping with what we find 
in the Vdnika. The two alternatives as put in the Vdrtika are—(«) 
tpIIHi (which is the same an in the Bhdsya) and (6) 31%?!;: ; in the 

Bha^ya, we should have something corresponding to the latter -now from 
what follows in the Bhdsya, later on, it is clear that the second 
alternative meant by the BhSsya is that the Mass is simply 

the group of several components ; and this is just the second alternative 
as representctl in the Vdrtika, 'I’he only way in which the present passage 
of the Bhdsya can be construed to afford the two alternatives of the Vdrtika 
is as follows—^'iSif I (d) or (fc) 31^cBT I. And then 

the Opponent accepts the former alternative, which statement of the 

opponent ends with -to which the Siddhantin replies with 

&c. Sec. That such are the two alternatives is shown also by the Bhasya, 
under tiutra 33. But, in this construction, a new difficulty presents 
itself ; The words in which the Opponent accepts the first alternative 
arc read in the text, in all Mss., a.s while according 

to the explanation we have provided, they should be 

which is the first alternative suggested by the Siddhantin, and which the 
Opponent accepts. 

We have how'ever translated the passage in accordance with the explana¬ 
tion provided by the Bhdsyacandra ; and though this is not quite in keeping 
w'jth the FflrAAfl, it is the only sente that can be deduced from the words 
of the Bhdsya as they stand. 

t If the Mass is only the ‘combination of particles,’ then, when one 
cognises fajo masses in contact, he should have the notion of two ‘combina¬ 
tions’being in contact. As a matter of fact, however,- no -one has any 
such notion. 
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accepted ; as the contact is cognised as subsisting in the sannc 
substratum with Duality ; when we have the conception—‘ these 
two things are in contact,’ we do not cognise the contact as 
subsisting in any manifold combinations of things. [The 
cognition is always of the contact as subsisting in ttPo things.] 
These two things perceived could not be in the shape of ‘ two 
Atoms’,zs no perceptijn of ‘two atoms’ is possible (atoms 
being entirely imperceptible). From all this the conclusion is. 
that-what form the substratum of the contact are two such sub¬ 
stances as are possessed of magnitude and form the substratum 
of Duality {i.e., two lar^e substances, not many small atoms). 

“ As a matter of fact. Conjunction is only proximity culmi¬ 
nating in impact ; it is not something different (from the objects 
that are in contact).”—This is not true ; as Con junction 
does actually serve to produce ( in things ) something entirely 
different ( from those things themselves ) ; for instance, Con¬ 
junction is found to be the cause (productive) of a sound 
(when the contact of the stick with the drum makes the 
the drum sound), of colour (when the contact of the Jar 
with fire produces red colour in the Jar), and of motion (when 
the contact with the ground of the ball thrown down makes 
the ball rebound ) and unless an entirely distinct quality 
(in the shape of Conjunction) appeared in the two things ( in 
contact ), it could not he possible to ascertain what is the 
cause of the appearance of the said sound, colour and motion ;— 
from all this it follows that Conjunction is a quality, distinct 
(from the conjoined things) ; and it is also directly perceived 
as such.* (In common parlance) we have the denial also (of 
Conjunction),—for instance, when we say—‘ the Teacher is 
with the ear-ing, and the Pupil is without the car-ing ’ (where 
the former phrase affirms and the latter denies the conjunction 
of the Ring) [and what is thus denied must be something dif¬ 
ferent from the Pupil’s ear and the Ring] ; if a distinct quality 
(other than the two things) were not the object of the conception 
of ‘ Conjunction then the said denial must pertain to some¬ 
thing else ; and in that case it behoves you to explain what it is 
that is denied (by the phrase ‘ the pupil is without the ear-ring’); 

* Pratyaya stands for pratyakfa, tays Bhasyacandra. 

N. B. 11 
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that is to say, you should explain what is that something else 
(other than a distinct quality in the shape of ‘ Conjunction’) 
which you recognise in another case, where two things are in 
contact, and which is denied by the phrase in question (‘the 
pupil is without the ear-ring’). [And as a matter of fact no 
such explanation is possible.] 

[Thus then. Conjunction being a quality, distinct, from the 
objects in: contact) whenever Conjuncion is perceived, it is 
perceived as subsisting in two lar^e substances (and never in 
atoms) ; so that it can never be regarded as subsisting in Atoms 
[all which goes to prove the existence of the Composites as the 
substratum of Conjunction.] 

Lastly, (to be consistent) you have to deny the existence of 
‘ Communities ’, which from the basis* of all comprehensive or 
inclusive conceptions ; but if these were denied, you could not 
have such limitation to cognitions as we have [in the shape of 
the restriction of the conception of ‘ horse ’ to only particular 
individual animals, and not to others ; this restriction being, 
possible Only by the fact of those animals alone belonging to the 
Community ‘ Horae ’]. 

[The existence of Communities being thus undeniable] In¬ 
asmuch as no Community could be manifested (or perceived) 
without a substratum, it is necessary to explain what that sub¬ 
stratum is. 

If it be held that—“ what forms the said substratum is only 
the Atoms arranged or grouped in a certain manner (and 
not any Composite substance) ”,—then it behoves you to explain 
whether the Atom to which the capability ( to manifest the 
Community ) belongs is itself in contact (with the perceiving 
organ) or not ; that is to say, when a particular Community is 
cognised, is it, or is it not, cognised as subsisting in the Atom- 
groups that are themselves in contact with the perceiving 
organ ? If it be held that it is cognised as subsisting 
(and perceived) in the unperceived atoms,—then it would be 

* The Bhdsya uses the term ‘lingo’, which the Vartika explains as 
‘nimitta’, basis. The however explains it as 'probans’; by which 

the passage would mean that the existence of communities is proved by 
comprehensive cognitions. 
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possible to perceive even such atoms as are hidden from view ; 
that is to say, it would be possible to perceive the Community 
as subsisting in atoms hidden from view. If, on the Other 
hand, it be held that the Community is perceived as subsisting 
in the perceived atoms, then it could not be manifested in the 
inner and back parts ( of the thing), which (not being in contact 
with the perceiving organ) arc not perceived { and this would 
be absurd ).—":But there would be manifestation of the Com¬ 
munity in that mucli of the thing as is perceived.”—In that 
case only that much of the Atom would be the substratum ( of 
the Community ); and it would come to this that the substratum 
of the Community is only that much of the Atom as is perceived 
and in which that Community is cognised. And this would mean 
that when a certain mass of atoms is perceived, there is a diversity 
of things in it (that much which is perceived being one and 
that much which is not perceived being another) ! That is to say 
when a certain mass of atoms in the shape of a Tree is perceived, 
there is perceived a plurality of trees—and each of those portions 
of the mass wherein the community ‘'I'rec’ is perceived would be 
a distrinct Tree ! [which is absurd.] 

From all this we conclude that what serves to manifest a 
particular community is some such entirely distinct substance 
as subsists in the aggregated Atoms ; and this distinct substance 
is the Composite ( as something different from the component 
atoms ). 


Section 6 


Examination of Inference 
Sutras 38-39 
INT’RODUCTORY BHASYA 

Perception has been examined ; we now start the examination 
of Inference. 


Sutra 38 

Purvapaksa— “Inference cannot be an Instrument of Right 
Cognition,—as [in the particular instances cited of the three 
kinds of Inference] the Premises are untrue—in view of 
Obstruction, Demolition and Resemblance.” 
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BHASYA 

The word ApramSnam' in the Sutra means that Inference 
cannot even once be the means of the (definite) right cognition of 
anything. * 

{a) [Under Su. 1-1-5 the Bhasya has cited as an instance of 
the S esaoat ’ Inference—the inference of the fact of it having 
rained up the river from perceiving the river to be full ;—now ] 
as a matter of fact, the river may be seen to be full also by rea¬ 
son of its course being blocked (by a dam) ; hence from the mere 
perception of the fullness of the river, to conclude that ‘ the 
Rain-god has rained in the regions up the river’ cannot be a 
correct Inference. 

“(6) [As an instance of the ‘ Pnrvavat ' Inference some 
writers have cited the inference that ‘ it is going to rain ’ from 
perceiving the ants running away with their eggs ; now] as a 
matter of fact, the running about of the ants with their eggs 
might be due to the demolition of their nests; so that from seeing 
the ants running about with their eggs, to conclude that ‘it is 
going to rain’ cannot be a correct Inference, t 

* The Tdtparya says that of the Bhdfya must he taken in 

the sense of ; because (the Pnriiuddhi adds) some sort of 

cognition may be brought about by even wrong premises. The Bhdsya- 
eandra also explains as 

t ‘Purvavat’ Inference consists in the inferring of the effect from the 
perception of its cause ; but as a matter of fact, the running about of the 
ants with the eggs cannot be regarded as the cause of rain ; for the simple 
reason that there is rain even without the running about of the ants. The 
fact however which makes the ants running about an indication of 
coming rain is the fact that what brings about rain is some sort of commo¬ 
tion in the elements, in the form, for instance, of the rising of heat¬ 
waves below the earth’s surface; but before this commotion brings on 
rain, it produces certain other phenomena also ; and the running about of 
the ants is one of these phenomena :--the ants being turned out of their 
nests underground by the sudden rising of the heat-waves, and thus carry¬ 
ing away their eggs outside. So that the appearance of ants thus running 
about leads to the inference of the elemental commotion, which is the 
precursor and cause of rain ; and from this we go on to the inference that 'it 
is going to rain,’ In this manner alone can we regard the instance as one of 
Purvavat Inference. But it is possible that- a man may infer the coming 
of rain, without regarding the ants running about as the cause of rain; that is, 
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(c) “[Some writers have cited the inference of the presence 
of the peacock —from the hearing of the peacock’s scream ; but] 
as a matter of fact, a man might be mimicking the peacock’s 
scream ; so that on account of this resemblance (between the 
real peacock’s scream and the man’s mimicking of it), the in¬ 
ference of the peacock’s presence from hearing of what sounds 
like its scream cannot but be incorrect.”* 

Sutra 39 

[Reply to the PUrvapaksa-Sstra] —Not so ; because [what 
are the real Probans in the three Inferences cited] are entirely 
different from— (a) such (rise of water) as is restricted to 
one place, (b) such (running about of ants with their eggs) 
as is due to fright, and (c) such (Peacock’s scream) as is a 
mere resemblance of it. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the ‘falsity’ that has been urged does 
not apply to Inference ; it is clear that what is not an In¬ 
ference has been mistaken for Inference (by the Purvapaksin). 
“How so ?” Well, in reality, what can be rightly regarded as 
the Probans of an Inference is not anything in its mere un¬ 
qualified (vague, general) form. For instance, [in the case of 
the three Inferences cited], (a) when one infers that ‘the Rain- 
god has rained in the regions above the river’, from the fact 
that the river is full, he does so, not by merely perceiving a rise 
in the river, but by perceiving that the water previously existing 
in the river has become qualified (augmented) by rain-water, 

it may be an act of simple inductive reasoning ; in which case this would be 
an instance of the Samanyotodr^fa Inference. 

As a matter of fact the instance of PitTtiavot Inference cited by the 
Bhasya under 1-1-5 is the inference of coming rain from the gathering of 
clouds. The case of the ants running leading to the inference of coming 
rain has been cited by other writers. 

* The Vdrtika takes this third instance as the inference of the 
presence of the peacock ; hence we have adopted that view in the transla¬ 
tion. But the fact appears to be, as pointed out by later commentators on 
the Sutra, that the inference is of the presence of clouds ; so that the three 
cases could be then of past, future and present rains. But by the Vdrtika's 
interpretation also the third would be a case of inference of something 
present; the difference being that while the other two refer to rain, the third 
refers to something else. 
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that the velocity of the stream-current has increased, and that the 
stream is carrying along in its course flakes of foam, fruits, leaves 
and logs of wood — (b) when one infers ‘coming rain’, he does 
so from the fact that whole hosts of ants are running aboutt 
(calmly and peacefully) with their eggs,—and not only a few 
ants ;—(c) and lastly, the third Inference (that of the presence of 
the Peacock from hearing the Peacock’s scream) is wrong onlv 
when the scream is in reality not that of a Peacock, and the ob¬ 
server fails to perceive the fact that ‘this what 1 am hearing is not 
the screaming of the Peacock, hut some other sound resembling 
it hut when the observer hears a particular (qualified) kind of 
Sound (i. e., a Sound in the musical tone called sadja , in 
which the peacock’s scream is always pitched), he realises 
that what he is hearing is that peculiar Sound which can 
emanate only from the peacock, and then what leads to the right 
Inference of the peacock’s presence is that particular kind of 
Sound ( pitched in the ‘ Sadja ’ tone, and not what merely re¬ 
sembles it vaguely ) ;§ such infallible Inference of the peacock's 
presence from its scream is drawn by serpents ( who can never 
mistake any mimicking Sound to he the ‘ peacock’s scream ’ ). 
Thus then, it is clear that when a person tries to infer, from 
the perception of an un~qualified thing, something that can he 
inferred from the perception of a particular qualified thing, the 
fault lies with the inferring person, not with the Inference itself. 


* All these additional ideas do not arise when the rise is dvie to some 
obstruction placed in the course of the stream. 

t The iJiia.syflCflBdro explains as 'a 

large number of ants running about in friendly groups.’ 

And when the running about is due to fright Caused by the demolition 
of the nests, there would be only a few of them running about, distractedly, 
and not hosts of them, calmly and peacefully. 

§ So also in theyirst Inference, it w'ould be wrong only if the . man 
failed to notice that the rise in the river was due to its course having been 
obstructed ; and the second Inference would be wrong only if the man failed 
to perceive that only a few ants were running about througli fright caused 
by the destruction of a particular ant-nest. 
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Section 7 

Examination of the nature of Time—specially the Present. 

SBtras 40-44 

bhAsya 

It has heen asserted (in the Bhasya, under Su. 1.1.5) that 
Inference is applicable to all three points of time because it 
apprehends the three points of time. .Against this also* the 
following objection has been raised (by the Kauddha)— 

Sutra 40 

[Puroapaksa] — “There is no Present (Time) ; for when an 
object falls, the only possible points of time are—that which 
hasibeen fallen through, and that which has to be fallen 
through.”! 

BHAif.YA 

“When the fruit becomes detached from the stalk (it falls 
and) comes gradually nearer and nearer to the ground ; now' 
while it is so nearing the,ground, the space above the fruit (and 
below the tree) is space traversed-, and the time related to that 
iraoersed space is “that which has been fallen throufji” (i.e. the 
Past): and the space below the fruit (and above the ground) is the 
space to he traversed ; and the time related to this latter space is 
‘ that which has to be fallen througP (i.e. the Future) ; —and (apart 
from these two) there is no third space, in relation to which 
there could be the notion of 6eing traversed, which would give 
rise to the conception of the Present lime. From this we 
conclude that there is no such thing as Present Time,” 

Sutra 41 

[Answer to the Purvapak.sa] — [If there is no 'Present’ 
Time] the other two (‘Past’ and ‘Future’) also would be 
inconceivable ; as these are relative to that. 

* The Bhasynrdmlrn interprets the cha to mean that the opponent 
obiects to the three ppints of time, just as he docs to the three kinds of 
Reason (dealt with in the precedinR Section). , 

t Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana finds iii this Sutra a distinct 
reference to the The mere mention of a doctrine, however, 

does not justify us to regard it as referring to any particular work. 
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As a matter of fact, Time is not manifested by (conceived of 
in relation to) Space; it is manifested by Action* of falling, f.i.;so 
that we have the conception of the time that has been fallen through 
(i.e. Past Time) when the action of falling, — which is expressed by 
the phrase ‘it falls' —has ceased : and when that same action is 
going to happen, we have the conception of Time that has to be 
fallen through {i.e. Future Time); and lastly, when the action of 
the thing is perceived as going on at the time, we have the con¬ 
ception of ‘Present’ Time. Under the circumstances, if a person 
were, never to perceive the action as ‘going on’ at the time, 
what could he conceive of as ‘having ceased’ or as ‘going 
to happen’ ? For as a matter of fact, what is meant by ‘ time 
having been fallen through’ is that the action of ‘ falling ’ is 
over, has ceased ; and what is meant by ‘ time to be fallen 
through ’ is that the action is going to happen ; so that at both 
these points of time (Past and Future) the object is devoid of the 
action ; whereas when we have the idea that the thing is 
falling ’, the Object is actually connected (imbued) with 
the action ; so that what the Present Time apprehends (indi¬ 
cates) is the actual existing connection of the Object and the 
Action ; and thus it is only on the basis of this (existing connec¬ 
tion and the time indicated by it) that we can have the con¬ 
ception of the other two points of Time (Past and Future) ; 
which latter, for this reason, would not be conceivable if the 
‘ Present ’ Time did not exist. [Thus then all the three points 
of Time being realities, there is nothing wrong in the idea that 
‘ Inference is applicable to the three points of Time’.lt 


* It is true Time is conceived of only in relation to some Kriyd, but 
Kriyd stands for action in general, not for mere motion, as the opponent 
has taken it— Bhdsyacandra. 

I The reality of the conception 'the thing ft falling' —on which the 
idea of Pretent Time is based—cannot be denied ; as it is attested by 
direct Perception—says the Parisuddhi. tf the present action were not there, 
what -would be there that is produced by the gravity of the thing when its 
support has been removed (and when it falls) ? Whose effect would it be 
that the thing touches the ground ? Neither the Past nor the Futnre could 
be the effect or the Cause ; as they are non-existent at the time,—Tdtparya. 
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Sutra 42 

Then Again— 

As a matter of fact, the conceptions of ' Past ’ and 
‘ Future ’ cannot be merely relative to each other. 

bhasya 

If the conceptions of ‘Past’ and ‘ Future ’ could be merely 
relative to each other,—■' accomplished on the basis of each 
other’,—then we might accept the rejection of the ‘Present’. 
As a matter of fact, however, neither the conception of ‘Future’ 
can be based upon the conception of the ‘Past’, nor that of the 
‘Past’ can be based upon that of the ‘Future’. By what reason¬ 
ing and by what means would the conception of ‘Past’ be 
obtained ?—How too in relation to the notion of ‘Past’ would 
you obtain the notion of ‘ Future ? ’-—Or by what means would 
you get at the conception of the ‘Future’ at all ? That is to 
say, all this cannot be explained, if you reject the ‘Present’ time. 

It might be urged that—“there are several such pairs 
of relative conceptions as ‘/ong and short’, ‘ground and undier- 
ground'light and shade’, v.'her(i one is merely relative to the 
other ; and in the same manner the conceptions of ‘past and 
future’ could be accomplished entirely in relation to each other.’’ 

This, however, cannot be accepted, in the absence of special 
reasons. That is to say, just as you have cited some examples 
(of relative terms), so could we also cite some counter-examples 
(to show that conceptions do not arise merely in relation to 
each other) : for instance, just as the pairs of conceptions as 
'colour and touch’odour and taste’ are such in which the con¬ 
ceptions are not merely relative to each other, in the same 
manner the conceptions of ‘past and future’ also could not 
be accomplished entirely in relation to each other. [And 
unless you have adduced some special reason in favour of the 
effectiveness of your examples, wc cannot accept them in the 
face of these counter-examples.] [We have answered your argu¬ 
ment alter assuming that the instances you have cited are 
really those of purely relative conceptions.] As a matter of 
fact, however, there can be no conceptions which are accom¬ 
plished merely in relation to each other ; for if one were entirely 
dependent upon the other, then, the negation of one would 
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imply the negation of the other, and thus there would be negation 
of both ; that is to say, if the existence of one were entirely 
dependent upon the other, then, upon what would the existence 
of the former be dependent r—And if the existence of the 
former depended upon the other, on what would the existence 
of this latter depend ?- And thus as in the absence of the one, 
the other could not be possible, the result would be that both 
would he impossible. 

INTROOLCTOUY BHASYA 

Further, Present 'lime is indicated by the existence of 
things ;—as we find in such conceptions as ‘ the Substance 
exists ‘Quality is there’, ‘ Motion is there’, and so on* So that 
for one who does not admit this 

Sutra 43 

There being no ‘ Present’, there could he no cognition of 
anything (by any Instrument of Cognition), as no ‘Perception’ 
would be possible, t 

BHASYA 

Perception is brought about by the contact of the sense-organ 
with the object ; X and that w'hich is not pre.vent- that is fe.v- 
hypothesi) which is non-existent —cannot be in contact with a 
sense-organ ; and there is nothing which our Opponent accepts 
as present or existing ; so that for him there can he no cause of 
perception (in the shape of sense-object contact), no object of per¬ 
ception (in the shape of existing things), and no perceptional cog¬ 
nition. And there being no Perception, there could be no Infer¬ 
ence or Verbal Cognition, as both of these are based upon Per¬ 
ception. 'llius all Instruments of Cognition becoming impossible 
there could be no cognition of anything at all, 

* That is to say, the Present Time is indicated, not only by the notion 
of Falling, but also by tiic existence of things.- i.e. by the action of Being. 
This is meant to be an introduction to the following Sutra. — 'I'citpurya. 

t 'Yhe actions of Falling and the like arc such as appear and disappear 
[so that they do not extend over all present things} ; but the action of Being 
is one that extends over all present things ; so that if you deny the Pre.sent, 
which is indicated by an action (of Being) that extends over all things, you 
make ‘Perception’ impossible, and thence every other form of cognition 
also becomes impossible.— Tatparya. 

^ ‘Which presupposes the present existence of the Object, the Organ 
and the Contact. — Bhasyacaudra. 
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'1 hen again, as a matter of fact, the Present Time is actually 
recognised in two ways ;—sometimes it is indicated by the exist¬ 
ence of things (i.e. by the mere action of Bein^), —as for instance, 
in the conception ‘the Substance exists, ’ —and sometimes it is 
indicated by a series of actions, —e.g. in such conceptions as he 
is cookini>\ ‘he is cutting’, ; this ‘ series of actions ’ may consist, 
either in several actions bearing upon a single thing, or in 
a repetition of the same action (on the same thing); of the form¬ 
er kind is the action spoken of as ‘ is cooking’, which consists of 
several actions hearing upon the same thing^—the action of 
cooking ’ comprising the actions of placing the pot upon the oven, 
pouring water into the pot. Putting rice into it,fetching fuel *, 
lighting the fire, stirring with the ladle, straining the gruel, and 
bringing down the pot from the oven in the action of * cutting’ 
on the other hand, we have a repetition of the same action ; for 
a man is said to be ‘cutting’ wood when he repeatedly raises the 
axe and lets it fall upon the wood. Now (in both these cases) 
that which is being cooked and that which is being cut is that 
which is being acted upon [i.e. connected with an action at the 
present’ time]. 

INTRODl’CrORY BHASYA 

Inasmuch as it is only in connection with wliat is being done 
(being operated upon by an .Action) that,— 

Sutra 44 

—we have the conceptions of ‘ has been done ’ and ‘ to be 
done ’—it follows that the idea (of the Present) is established 
in both ways. 

BH.ASYA 

When the ‘ series of actions ’ ( comprising Cooking ) is not 
yet commenced and is only intended to he done, it is spoken 
of as ‘ will cook which denotes the ‘ Future ’ Time ;—when 
the ‘ series of actions ’ has ceased and its purpose accomplished, 
it is spoken of as ‘has cooked’ ; which denotes the ‘Past’ Time;— 
and lastly, when the ‘ series of actions ’ has commenced (and 
has not ceased), it is spoken of as ‘ is cooking which denotes 
the ‘Present’ Time, Now of these,that which has ceased is what is 

The fuel-fetching and fire-lighting should corDe first ; as they do 
in the Vartika. 
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Spoken of as ‘ has been done that which is intended to be done 
(and not yet commenced) is what is spoken of as * to be done 
and that which is going on (has been commenced and has not 
ended) is spoken of as ‘ being done Now we find here that 
the collocation of the three points of time is with reference to a 
series of actions ’ (of Cooking), and is possible only when it is 
conceived of as ‘ present being spoken of either as ‘ is cooking 
or as ‘is being cooked’; wherein what is expressed is the conti- 
naity of the series of actions, and not either non-commencement or 
cessation. This ‘ Present ’ is conceived of in both ways— i. e. 

(1) as not mixed up with the notions of Past and Future, and 

(2) as mixed up with them ;* that conception of Present which 
is unmixed, we find in such expressions as ‘ the substance exists 
where the Present is indicated by the mere existence (continuity 
of the Substance) ; while such expressions as “ is cooking ‘ is 
cutting ’ and the like indicate the Present as involving all three 
points, of lime, and as expressing the continuity of a series of 
actions.i There are other ways also of this involved use of the 
Present Tense, met with in ordinary usage ;—when, for ins¬ 
tance, it is used with a view to denote proximity ( to Past or 
Future ), and such other ideas.J 

From all this the conclusion is that there is such a thing as 
the ‘Present’ Time. 

Section 8 

Examination of Analogical Cognition 
Sutras 45-49 
Sutra 45 

[Purvapaksa] — “There can be no Analogy on the basis of 
either perfect or partial resemblance.”—§ 

• The Bhasyacandra explains 'apavrktah’ and 'vyapavrktah' as 
‘rahitah’ and ‘sahitoft'. 

f When we say‘he is cooking’, some of the actions composing the 
conaposite act of cooking have been done, while some are being done and 
some are yet to be done, 

J For examples, see Vdrtika, 

5 When one perceives the resemblance in the animal before him, of 
the bull, and remembers at the same time the advice that ‘as is the bull so 
is the gavaya ’,—this perception of resemblance along with the remembrance 
becomes the means that accomplishes the cognition of the connection of 
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BHA9YA 

‘ (A) There can be no Analogy on the basis of perfect or 
absolute resemblance ; for certainly there can be no such concep¬ 
tion as ‘ as the bull so the bull ’ [and this would be the sense 
of the sentence ‘ as the bull so the gavaya if perfect resemblance 
between the two were meant]. (B) Nor can Analogy be based 
upon partial resemblance; for there is no such conception 
as as the bull so the buffalo ’ [and this is what the sentence 
as the bull so the gaoaya ’ might mean, if the sense conveyed 
were that of semi-perfect resemblance ; as the buffalo has many 
points of resemblance to the bull], (C) Nor lastly can Analogy 
be based upon partial or slight resemblance ; for all things cannot 
be conceived of as resembling one another [and such would be the 
said Analogy, if it were based upon slight resemblance, for all 
things are similar in some way or the other].” 

Sutra 46 

[Puroapaksa answered] — Inasmuch as Analogy is based 
upon such resemblance as is actually recognised, there is no 
room for the objection that has been urged.* 

the name ‘gavaya’ with the animal perceived. So that this recognition of 
the connection of the name is ‘Analogical Cognition’; and the means by 
which this is brought about has been called ‘Analogy.’ This, the Purva- 
paksin says, is not right; for docs the advice upon which the cognition 
is based—‘as the bull so the gavaya’ —denote perfect resemblance, 
OT semi-perfect (almost perfect) resemblance, or only slight, partial, resem¬ 
blance ? Neither of these is possible. 

* The exact sense conveyed by a sentence depends upon the context 
and such other circumstances ; so that what particular sort of ressemblance 
is expressed by a certain sentence will be contigent upon these, e.g., when 
the advisory sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya’, is addressed to a person 
who knows such animals as the budalo and the like, it is semi-perfect 
resemblance that is meant; so that w’hen the man sees the gavaya, and finds 
that it has several points of resemblance to the bull, he recognises it as 
the ‘Gavaya’; even though there is similar resemblance between the bull 
and the buffalo, the man will not recognise the animal as a ‘buffalo’, for, 
as already pointed out, he perfectly knows what a buffalo is ; then under the 
special circumitances of the case, the sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya', 
could never be understood to mean ‘as the bull so the buffalo.'—Tatparya. 

The Sutra speaks of ‘such resemblance as is recognised’; and the 
Farimddhi adds that what is meant is that resemblance of which the idea is 
derived from the particular advisory sentence—e. g. ‘as the bull so the 
gavaya'. 
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BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Analogy {mentioned in the advisory 
sentence) does not proceed on the basis of either perfect or 
semi-perfect or slij^ht resemblance ; it proceeds with reference to 
(/. e. as indicative, and on the basis, of), such resemblance as 
is actually recognised (from the advisory sentence), and which 
arises in reference to (i. e. as indicative of, pointing to) the 
relation of cause and effect* [between the Analogy and the 
recognition of the connection of the particular name with the 
particular thing].t And in a case where these conditions are 
found to be present, Analogy cannot be denied. For this reason 
the objection that has been urged (in Sfi. 44) is not relevant, 
INTRODliCTORY' BHASYA 

[Ihe Purvapaksin says]—“In that case. Analogical Cognition 
may be regarded as purely inferential ” : 

Sutra 47 

“Because it consists in the cognition of what is not 
perceived by means of what is perceived.” 

bhAsva 

“Ihat is to say, Just as the cognition of Fire, which Is not 
perceived, by means of Smoke, which is perceived, is Inferen¬ 
tial,—so the cognition of the unperceived ^avaya by means of 
the perceived bull should be inferential ;—so that Analogical 
Cognition does not in any way difier from the Inferential.”] 

* That is, the relation subsistin)' between what is knoicn and 7i)fwt 
makes it knozvn . — Bhasyacandru. 

t That is to say, there can be no restriction a.s to any particular sort of 
resemblance upon which Analogy can be based. What happens is that 
when one has become cognisant of some sort of resemblance, by means of 
the advisory sentence, he comes to recognise the relation of cause and effect, 
between the resemblance and the cognition of the connection of the particular 
thing and the particular name. And what precise sort of resemblance is 
recognised will depend upon circumstances ; so that there can be no such 
restriction as that Analogy is based upon perject resemblance only, or on 
$emi-perjcct resemblance only, or on slight resemblance only. (Tatparya and 
Parisuddhi). 

t The sentence 'as the bull so the gunoya’ describes the unperceived 
guvaya, through the perceived bull ; and one who has heard this sentence, 
when he comes to perceive the gavaya, he does not apprehend anything 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASVA 

The Siddhantin answers— Analogical Cognition does differ 
from the inferential. “By what reasoning do you arrive at this 
conclusion ?”, [The answer is given in the Sutra.]— 

Sntra 48 

In regard to the ‘Unperceived’ Gavaya we do not find 
any use for the particular Instrument of Cognition called 
‘Analogy.’ 

BHASYA 

[What actually happens in Analogical Cognition is as 
follows]—A person, who has seen the Bull and has been apprised 
of the resemblance (between the Bull and the Gavaya), comes 
to perceive an animal (of unknown name) resembling the Bull, 
and then arrives at the cognition, ‘this is gaVayo,’ in which he 
recognises the application of the name ‘gavaya’ ;—now this 
certainly is not Inference * 

more than what he has learnt from the said sentence ; even the connection 
of the name ‘gavaya' with the particular animal is known only from that 
sentence. So that in analogical cognition, the cognition of the perceived 
S«//gives rise to the cognition of the bearing the name of ‘gariaya’, 

which is not perceived. 'Even though the gmaya is actually perceived when 
the analogical cognition appears, yet the animal ns bearing the particular 
name can never be said to he perceived; for the application of the name 
depends entirely upon the advisory sentence ; so that when the qualifying 
na/ne is not-perceived, even though the aninal itself is perceived, yet os 
along icith the qualification, the animal is ‘not perceived'.] Thus, being the 
cognition of the unperceived by means of the perceived. Analogical Cognition 
is purely inferential. Such is the sense of the Piirvapoksa. —Tdtpuryu. 

* The -species ‘gavaya’ is that to which the name ‘gavaya’ belongs ; 
this i s not cognised by means of the sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya'•, 
all that this sentence expresses is the resemblance to the bull of a certain 
unknown animal ; nor does the word ‘gavaya’ as occurring in the sentence 
denote the said resemblance ; so that at the time that the sentence is heard, 
the man docs not become cognisant of the connection between the name 
'gavaya' and the unknown animal ; and what actually happens in analogical 
cognition is that, when the particular animal comes to he actually seen, the 
species to which that animal belongs becomes perceived ; and thence results 
the cognition that this animal belongs to the species named 'gavaya’, and 
this is the operation of ‘analogy’, which is thus found to operate upon the 
perceived, and not unperceived gavaya. — Tdtparya. 
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[There is a further difference between Analogical and In¬ 
ferential Cognitions]^—Analogy is (propounded) for the sake of 
another person ; that is to say, it is propounded by a person who 
knows both members (of resemblance), for the benefit of an¬ 
other person to whom one member, the upameya (the object 
that is described as resembling a known thing), is not known.* 

Says the Opponent, —“if what you mean is that Analogy is 
for the benefit of another person, then what you say is not right; 
for as a matter of fact, the cognition arising therefrom belongs 
to the man himself ; certainly, my good Sir, when the man 
propounds the analogy in the words, ‘as the bull so the gavaya’, 
the cognition produced by it arises in the man himself (just as 
much as in another person) [so that being for one’s own benefit 
as well as for that of another person, Analogy is exactly like 
Inference].” 

We do not deny that the resulting cognition arises in the 
man also; what we mean is that the propounder’s own cognition 
is not analogical ; for ‘Analogy is that which accomplishes what 
has to be accomplished on the basis of well-known resemblance’ 
(says the Supra, 1-1-6); and certainly for the man to whom both 
members of the analogy are well-known, and as such fully ac¬ 
complished, there can be no relation (between Analogy and the 
Cognition) of what is to be accomplished and the means, accom¬ 
plishing it. 

Further— 

Sutra 49 

Inasmuch as Analogy is always stated in the form ‘as 
—so,’ it cannot be regarded as non-different (from Inference). 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, Analogy is always stated in the form 
‘as—so’, by means of which the common property (constituting 
resemblance) is mentioned ; so-that it cannot be the same as 
Inference. This also is what constitutes a difference between 
Analogy and Inference. 

* is the better reading as found in the Pun Mss, For 

ir(^5T¥r^«T aUo the Puri Mss. read J but from what follows 

in 1 j. 4 below appears to be the better reading. 
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Section 8 

Examination of Word (in generali- 
Sutra 50~57 
Sutra 50 

[Puroapahsa ]—“ ‘Word’ is ‘Inference’,—(I) because its 
objective is such as is amenable to Inference only,—being 
(as it is) not apprehended (by Perception 

BHASYA 

(I) “ Word is only Inference, and not a separate Instru¬ 
ment of Cognition. ‘ Why so ? ’ Because the objective of (object 
cognised by means of) Word is such as is amenable to Inference. 

How do you know that it can be inferred ? ’ Because it is not 
apprehended by mes ns of Perception. In the case of Inference 
what happens is that the Subject, which is not already appre¬ 
hended by means of Perception, comes to be cognised afterwards 
by means of the already known* Probans;—such is the process 
of Inference ;—and in the case of Word, also an object which 
is not already known (by means of Perception) comes to be 
cognised afterwards, by means of the already-known W'ord,— 
such is the process of verbal cognition. Thus we find that 
‘ Word ’ is only ‘ Inference ’ (and Verbal Cognition is purely 
Inferential).! 

IN rKODl C'I'ORY BHABYA 

For the following reason also ‘Word’ is only ‘inference’— 
Sutra 51 

(II) “Because cognitions do not involve two diverse 
processes.” 

“When the ‘instruments of Cognition’ are different from 
one another, ,he cognition (brought about by them) involve.s 
two distinct processes ; for instance, the cognitional process 

* ‘I’t rccivedsays Bhasyncandra. 

i 'I'hc l’roban.s put forward in the Sutra, is the fact of the object not 
being perceptible. . says the Viirtika- That cognition is called Inferential 
which apprehends, an object not cognisable hy Perception, and appears in 
the \val;e of Perception (of the Probans in the Inference, of the Word in 
Verbal Cognition) and a Verbal Cognition fulfills these conditions, it is 
purely inferential.- Tatpiify’ii. 

N. B. 12 
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involved in the case of Inferential Cognition is different from 
that involved in that of Analogical Cognition, as has been 
pointed out above (by the Siddhantin himself). In the case of 
Verbal and Inferential cognitions we do not meet with any such 
diversity in the cognitional process ; the process in the case of 
Word being the same as that in the case of Inference. Hence, 
as there is nothing to distinguish the one from the other, Word 
must be regarded as the same as Inference.” 

Sutra 52 

III. “Also because of the presence of relationship.”* * * § 

bhAsya 

‘ III. “ The clause—‘Word is the same as Inference’ (of 
Su. 49) should be construed with this Sutra also. As a matter 
of fact, we find that the Cognition of a thing by means of a 
Word appears'.only when there is a relationship between the 
Word and the thing denoted by it, and this relationship is fully 
known ; exactly in the same manner as the Cognition of the 
Probandum by means of the inferential Probans appears only 
when there is a relationship between the Probans and the 
Probandum, and this relationship is fully known.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It has been urged (in Su. 49) that—“(Word should be re¬ 
garded as Inference) because its object is such as is amenable 
to Inference.” But this is not right ;t [because] 

Sutra 53 

[As a matter of fact]—the Right Cognition of a thing arises 
from Word on the strength of the assertion of a trustworthy 
person.§ 

* ‘That is, the relation of invariable concomitance.'— Bhafyacandra. 

t rT5r’ is the right reading found in the Puri Mss ; and supported by 
the Vdrtika and the Bhasyacandra ; which latter remarks that 'tanna’, 'this 

is not right’, is the proposition in proof of which the reason is propounded 
by the SQtra. 

§ Sutra MSS. A and B and also the Benares edition of the Vdrtika read 
•JiSf instead of ; 

The Bhdsya and the Vdrtika explain this Siitra simply to mean that 
what is essential in Verbal Cognition is the connection of a trustworthy 
person ; which is not necessary in the case of Inferential Cognition. The 
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(I) lv\ the case of such imperceptible things as Heaven 

the ' Celestial Nymyhs’, the ‘ Uttara-Kuni‘ the world as con¬ 
sisting of the Seven Continents and the Oceans —-the right 

cognition that we have does not arise from the mere Word 
as the Purvapaksa argument implies); it arises from the fact 
that the Word is pronounced by a reliable person (who cannot 
pronounce a word unless there is a real thing corresponding to 
that word); we conclude this from the fact that there is no 
right cognition when the Word is not known to be pronounced 
by a reliable person. .-Vnd certainly this circumstance (connec¬ 
tion of the reliable person) is not present in the case of Inference. 

(II) As for the argument ( put forward in Su. 50 ) that 
ike Co'^nitions do not involve two dioerse processes, —well, what 
we have just pointed out constitutes, in itself, a diversity in 
the processes of inferential and verbal cognitions ; such being the 
points of difference between the two, it is not a valid reason that 
has been urged (by the Pitrvapaksin in Bhrisya) to the effect that 
there is no difference between them. 

(III) As regards the third Purvapaksa argument— because 
of the presence of relationship; —what we would point out is that 
between the Word and its Denotation, while there is one kind of 
relationship that we admit, there is another that we do not 
admit ; that is to say, we do admit that there is such relation 
between them as is expressed by the assertion ‘such is the dcno- 

Tdtparyn, howe ver, more in keeping wiih the form of the Piirvapaksa argu¬ 
ment, interprets it to mean that the cognition produced by Word in regard 
to imperceptible things is got at, not by means of Inference, but through the 
injunctions of a trustworthy person; and inasmuch as these injunctions are 
embodied in Word, the resultant Cognition cannot be regarded as Inferential. 
It proceeds to show that the relation between the Word and the Verbal 
Cognition is not the same as that between the Probans and Inferential 
Cognition ; for in the latter the Probans must subsist in the Subject of the 
Inferential Cognition; while Word never subsists in the subject of Verbal 
Cognitions. Such being the material difference between Inference and Word, 
the Bhaiya and Vartika have put forward the connection of Word with 
a reliable person as what distinguishes it from Inference, simply by way 
of adding a further reason.—says the Tatparya. 

* The right reading is supplied by the Bhasyacandrn-BHS'il'B^^ 31^ 

&c. 
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tation of the Word', where ‘ word ’ is in the Possessive case 
(taking the Genitive case-ending); but we do not admit that 
between them there is any such reiation as consists in Contact 
[or Inherence ;* and it is only on the basis of some relationship 
of this latter kind that verbal cognition could be regarded as 
inferential], “ But why is such relation not admitted For 

the simple reason that no suck relation can be recognised by 
means of any Instrument of Cognition.^ Por instance,§ the 
Contact between the Word and its denotation cannot be recognis¬ 
ed by means of Inference, as it is beyond the reach of the 
sense-organs ; that is to say, the object denoted by the Word is 
beyond the reach of that sense-organ by which the Word itself is 
apprehended ; and [not only this, but] there are also many 
objects (of verbal cognition) that are absolutely beyond the 
reach of any sense-organ ; and as a matter of fact, only such 
contact is apprehended by the sense-organs as holds between 
objects perceptible by the same sense-organ. 

INTItODl'CTORY BHASYA 

Then again, if the relation comprehended as between the 
Word and the thing denoted by it were in the form of ‘contact’, 
then (a) either the thing would go over to (come into juxtaposi¬ 
tion with) the Word,—or (b) the Word W'ould go over to the thing, 
—or (c) both w'ould go over to Iwth. Now in regard to these, we 
find that — 

Prdptih saniyognsamaz’dydTiyatnrah- Bkdsyacmidrn'. 

-\ In both editions of the Vdrtikn this is printed as a Sutra. But it is 
not found either in the Nydyasilcitnbiindhn, or any of the Sutra Mss. 

§ Why the Bhdsya selects for attack the relation of contact is thus 
explained by the Tdtporya- -'Vhe natural (permanent) relationship between 
Word and its denotation could be only one of the following kinds- (o) it 
mittht be of the nature of identity ; or (b) it might consist In the relation of 
denoter and denoted, that which makes cognisable and that which is cognised; 
or (r) it might be in the nature of contact. Now, that the relation cannot be 
that of identity we have already shown under Su. 1-1-4. while explaining the 
term ‘aiynpadesyam' occurring in the definition of Perception, As for (6), 
though we admit of this relationship, we do not admit it to he eternal, as 
the Mimarrisakas hold ; thi.s we shall show later on {vide Tatpurya, P. 290, 
18. c/. seg). So that all that remains to be refuted is the relation of 
Contact. 
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Sutra 54 

There can be no such relation [between the Word and 
its Denotation] also because we do not find (actual) filling, 
burning and cutting (a) ; 

And because the place (of utterance) and the cause (human effort) 
are not coexistent* (b) ;—this (additional argument) is what is 
indicated by the particle ‘ ca ' also ’ in the Sutra, t 

[It has been shown that the ‘contact’ between the Word and 
the thing denoted by it cannot he cognised by means of 
Perception.]— (a) Nor can it be known by means of Inference 
that the thing goes over to the Word ; for if it did so, it would 
mean that the thing goes over to the Word ; and as the Word is 
uttered in the mouth§ and by the effort (subsisting in the vSouI of 
the Man pironouncing the word), there should he filling of the 
mouth on the utterance of the word ‘Food’,— burning in the 
mouth on the utterance of the word ‘ Fire ’—and cutting in the 
mouth on the utterance of the word ‘ Sword ’ [as the things, 
food, fire and sword, w'hich are denoted by the three words, 
would, under the theory, go over to the Word, which has appear, 
ed in the mouth] ; as a matter of fact, how'evcr, no such effects 
are perceived ; so that, inasmuch as no such eiTects arc produced, 
the conclusion is that there is no such relation of contact (bet. 
ween the Word and the thing denoted ; in the sense that the 
thing goes over to the Word). 

(6) As regards the second alternative- that the Word goes 
over to the ’J hing,—if this w'erc so, then no utterance of the 
Word would be possible, as neither the place (of utterance) not 
its cause would be co-existent (at the place where the ‘thing is) ; 
—the ‘place’ of utterance is the throat and such other parts of 
the body, and its ‘cause’ consists of the particular effort of man ; 
and neither of these would subsist w'here the 'thing exists.J 

* ParoapaTdsdrnnnddhi^knrnnyam na satnbhnvati-ityartha^-Dhdsywicaiidra. 

t 'rhe first alternative («) is not possible, because of the reason (^iven 
in the Si'itra ; the second alternative {b) is not poxiible, because of the 
re-ason added in the Bhdsya, as implied by the particle *ch i\ These reasons 
are explained by the Bhdsya in the next sentence. 

§ is the right reading ; supported by 'all but three Mss. and 

also by the Vdrtikn^ 

I Both- place of utterance and human eflfort—subsist in the man's 
body, while the 'Bhing is outside. 
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(c) Lastly, as each of the two alternatives has been found to 
be untenable individually, it is not possible to accept the third 
alternative, that both (the Word and the Thing) go over to both. 

The conclusion thus is that there can be no ‘ contact ’ bet¬ 
ween the Word and the Thing- 

Siitra 55 

[Says the Opponent]—^“From the fact of there being a 
limitation upon the denotation of Words, there can be no 
denial (of relationship between them).” 

BHASYA 

“Inasmuch as we see that there is a limitation a.s to the 
cognition of certain things arising from certain words, \vc infer 
that what causes this limitation is some sort of relationship 
between the words and the things denoted by them ;—-for if 
there were no such determining relation, every word would 
denote every thing. For this reason there cannot be a denial of 
the said relationship.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The answer to the above argument of the Opponent is as 
follows— 

Sutra 56 

The reasoning cannot be accepted; as the cognition of the 
denotation of a Word is based upon Convention. 

As a matter of fact, the restriction that we find in connec¬ 
tion with the denotation of words is due, not to any (eternal) 
relation between them, but to Convention. When we said on 
a previous occasion ( Vide above ) that we do admit that there 
is such relation between them as is expressed by the assertion 
''saeh is the denotation of this Word’, where Word is in the 
Possessive case, —what we referred to was this Convention. 
“But what is this Convention ?” ‘Convention’ is the ordinance 
restricting the denotation of words by such injunctions as ‘such 
and such a thing is to be denoted by such and such a word’. 
And as a matter of fact, it is only when this ordinance is 
known that there arises any cognition from the use of a word ; 
while if the ordinance is not known, even though the word 
is heard pronounced, it does not give rise to any Cognition 
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(it expresses nothing). This fact (that verbal cognition 
arises only when one knows that ‘such and such a thing is 
denoted by such and such a word’) cannot be denied by 
even one who holds that there is an (eternal) relationship 
between the Word and the thing denoted by it. Ordinary men 
come to recognise this Convention (which is the ordinance of 
God) bearing upon words by observing their use in common 
parlance*; and it is for the preserving of this God-made Con¬ 
vention that we have the science of Grammar, which explains 
and determines that form of speech which consists of single 
Words —[by showing that a word can be regarded as correct only 
when used in the form and in the sense imparted to it by God, 
when propounding the ordinance and thereby fixing the Conven¬ 
tion upon that word,—and it is incorrect when used in another 
form or another sense]; and of that form of speech which 
consists of sentences, the only explanation or;definition possible is 
that it is ‘such collection of connected Words as expresses one 
complete idea.’ 

Thus we conclude that, even though the Wood is denotative, 
there is not the slightest reasont (or use) for the inferring of 
any (permanent) relationship in the form of Contact.X 

Sutra 57 

Also because there is no such limitation (in actual usage) 
among different people.§ 

* The Bhdsyacandra explains as ‘the person to 

whom a direction is addressed’; the sentence, according to this, would 
mean—‘the relationship is recognised by watching the action of the man to 
whom the verbal direction is addressed.’ 

t Both Puri Mss. and the Bhdsyacandra read which gives 

good sense : ‘ not the slightest tittle of reason or use ’ ; while can 

be made to give some sense only by a forced construction. The Bhdsya- 
candra explains as ET^T^JT, purpose, use. 

J Such being the Case, inasmuch as there is no natural relationship 
between the Word and its denotation, it is not right for the Opponent 
to urge such relationship with a view to identify Word with Inference, 

which is based upon the natural relationship between the Probans and the 
Probandum.— T dtpary a. 

^ It is noteworthy that the word ‘jati’ here stands for people, and not 
eiistf ; as the Bfta.jyn paraphrases the term as referring to Ksis, Aryas and 
MIechhas.’ ' ’ " 
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BHAsya 

[Because there is diversity in actual usage among diverse 
people,] the denotation of things by words must he regarded as 
based upon convention, and not upon any natural relationship. 
As a matter of fact, we find that among such diverse people as 
Sages, Aryas and Mlechchhas, they make use of words for ex¬ 
pressing things in any way they choose {without any restriction!; 
and if there were any natural relationship hetw'een Words and 
their denotations, no such arbitrary usage would be possible ; for 
instance, in the case of the U^ht of fire, we find that its capability 
of being the cause of making colour cognised (where the relation¬ 
ship is natural and eternal), does not fail among any particular 
people at all.* 

Section 10 

On ' Word ’ in Particular [i. e. Scripture] 

Sutras 58-69 

[Prirpapaha ]—“In the Scriptural texts dealing respectively 
with— (a) the Putrakrimu Isti (the sacrifice laid down for the 
purpose of obtaining a son), {b) the Havana (oblations) and 
(c) Repetitions— 

Sutra 58 

“That (Word) cannot he regarded as an Instrument 
of Right Cognition, because of such defects as (A) Falsity, 

(B) Contradiction and (C) Tautology.” 

BHASYA 

1 he pronoun ‘that’ in the Sutra is meant by the revered 
author of the Sutra to refer to a particular kind of Word. 

Word cannot be regarded as an Instrument of Right Cog¬ 
nition (i.e. trustworthy). Why ? 

* (a) The word 'yava' is used by the Aryas to express barky, and by the 

MU'Chhas to express long-pepper (6) the word 'trivrt is used by Rsis in the 
sense of nine hymns, and the Aryas used it in the .sense of a particular 
creeper. Such diversity of usage could not be possible if there were a 
natural relationship between Words anti their denotations. For l.ight, which 
bears a natural relation to the illumining of things and renderirg colour 
cognisable, cannot he made to be connected with Taste or Odour by even 
thousands of artists. This diversity of usage in the ctse of Words can be 
explained only on the basis of Convention, which can vary among different 
peoples.- Tdtparya. 
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(A) Because of the defect of Falsity—as found in the case 
of the text dealing with the Putrakama Sacrifice. The text 
declares that, ‘One who desires a son should perform the Putresti, 
and yet we find that even when the Sacrifice has been finished, 
no son is born ; and thus finding a text laying down something 
for a visible purpose to be false, we naturally conclude that other 
texts,—which deal with acts for invisible (transcendental) pur¬ 
poses—such texts, for instance, as ‘One should perform the 
.^gnihotra (for the purpose of attaining heaven)’—are also false. 

(B) Secondly, because wc find the defect of Contradition (by 
one text) of what has been enjoined (by another), bor instance, 
in regard to the (Agnihotra) Oblation, wc find such injunctions 
as—(a) ‘1 he oblation should be offered after sunrise’, (h) 'Ihe 
oblation should be offered before sunrise ’, (c) ‘the oblation should 
be offered at a time when the stars have ceased to be visible and 
the sun has not become visible’ ;—and after having laid down 
these points of time, other texts go on to say—(a) ‘ If one offers 
the oblations after sunrise, the oblations are eaten up by Shabala 
(the Dog of variegated colour)’, and (c) ‘if one offers the oblations 
at the time when the stars have set and the sun has not risen, 
the oblations are eaten up by both 5yava am.! Gabala’;—and as 
there is apparent contradiction among these (pairs of) texts, one 
or the other must he false- 

(C) Lastly, because we find the defect of tautology, in those 
texts that lay down repetition ; in the text—‘One should repeat 
three times the first verse, and three times the final verse’, wc 
find the defect of tautology ; and certainly a tautological asser¬ 
tion can proceed only from a demented person. 

From all this the conclusion is that Word is not an Instru¬ 
ment of Right Cognition (i.e. it is not trustworthy) ; as it is beset 
with such defects as ’ falsity, contradiction and tautology’. 

Sutra 59 

Siddhanta—(A) Not so ; as the failure is due to de¬ 
ficiencies in the Action, the Agent and the Means. 

BHASYA 

i he text bearing upon the Putresti cannot be regarded a.s 
‘fal.se’. “Why?” Because the failure is due to deficiencies in the 
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Action, the Agent and the Means. (What the text declares is 
that) the parents, becoming connected with the particular 
sacrifice (by performing it), give birth to a son ; so that the 
sacrifice is the instrument, the ‘means’,—the parents are the 
Agents’, and their connection with the sacrifice is the ‘Action’ ; 
and the son is born when all these three are perfect; but when 
they are not perfect, no son is born. 

In regard to the Sacrifice itself, there is ‘deficiency’ in ^he 
action, when there is non-performance or omission of its details ; 
—there is ‘deficiency’ in the agent when the performer happens 
to be illiterate and of immoral character ; there is ‘deficiency’ 
in the means {a) when the material offered is not duly sanctified 
or has been desecrated, ib) when the mantras recited are 
shorter or longer (than their correct forms), or devoid of proper 
accent or the necessary syllables, or (c) when the sacrificial fee 
is such as has been acquired by unfair means, or is too small, or 
consists of deprecated material. 

In regard to the act of procreation itself, there is ‘deficiency’ 
in the act when the method of intercourse is wrong ;•—there is 
‘deficiency’ in the agent when there are uterine diseases (preven¬ 
ting conception) or defective semen ; and ‘deficiency’ in the 
means, has been described in connection with the Sacrifice. 

In regard to ordinary actions of the world, we have the 
injunction, ‘Desiring fire one should rub together two pieces of 
wood’ ; and in connection with this, there is ‘deficiency’ in the 
act when the rubbing is done in the wrong manner ,—there is 
‘ deficiency’ in the ageni when there is some remissness in his 
knowledge or in his effort ; and there is ‘deficiency’ in the means 
when the wood is wet and with holes (worm-eaten). 

Now , when there are these deficiencies, the result is not 
achieved ; but that does not make the said injunction (‘Desiring 
fire one should rub together two pieces of wood’)/a/se ; as when 
everything is perfect, the result does become accomplished. 
And in no way does the case of the injunction (of the Vedic 
sacrifice) -‘Desiring son one should perform the Putresti’—differ 
from the said injunction (of the worldly act of rubbing the wood- 
pieces for obtaining fire). 
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Sutra 60 

(B) —The deprecatory assertion applies to the changing 
of a particular time after having (once) adopted it ;— 

BHA5YA 

*So that there is no contradiction in texts bearing upon the 
Agnihotra oblations’—this has to be supplied to the Sutra (in 
order to complete the sentence). The deprecatory text—‘When 
a man offers the oblations after sunrise, they are eaten up by the 
Ayava dog’—is meant to point out that it is not right to change 
the time that has been once adopted ; as is done when a person, 
having in the first instance made the offerings at one time (e. g. 
before sunrise), changes it subsequently and makes them at 
another time (e. g. after sunrise). So that the text only serves 
to deprecate the abandoning of the enjoined procedure (and there 
is no ‘contradiction’ in this). 

Sutra 61 

(C) —It may be rightly regarded as a useful reiteration. 

BHASYA 

What is referred to in this Sutra is the Purvapaksa argument 
that the Veda is tainted with ‘tautology’ by reason of the repeti¬ 
tions that it lays down (Su. 58). (It has to be borne in mind, how¬ 
ever, that) it is only needless repetition that constitutes‘tautology’; 
there is, however, repetition with a purpose, which is called 
‘anuvada’, ‘Reiteration’. Now, the repetition that is laid down 
in the Vedic text ‘One should recite the first verse thrice and 
the final verse also thrice’—is of the latter kind, ‘Reiteration’; 
as it is done with a purpose ; the purpose being that by repeating 
the first and final verses thrice each, the number of the Samidhenl 
verses becomes/jyteen ; and it is with reference to this that we 
have the following description of the ‘mantra’ (the ‘kindling’ 
verses)—‘By means of this verbal thunderbolt with its fifteen 
spokes I attack my enemy who hates me and whom I hate’ ; 
where the name ‘mantra-thunderbolt’ refers to the fifteen 
Samidhenl’ verses ; and this number ‘fifteen’ could not be 
obtained without the aforesaid repetition (of the first and final 
verses) (the actual number of verses being only eleven). 
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Sutra 62 

Specially as a classification of the texts is accepted on 
the basis of (diversity in their) purpose. 

bhAsya 

{As a classification of the texts is accepted on the basis of 
diversity in their purpose, therefore) Vedic texts must be regarded 
as‘instruments of right cognition’; just!as is done in common 
parlance (where every word serving a useful purpose is accepted 
as an instrument of Right Cognition). 

INTRODt’CTORY BHA.SYA 

Ihe ‘classification’ of Vecic Brahmana texts is three fold, as 
follows 

Sutra 63 

The texts being employed as (A) Injunctions’, (B) Des¬ 
criptions’ and (C) ‘Reiterations with a Purpose’. 

Vcdic texts are employed in three ways—(A) as ‘injunctive’, 
(B) as ‘descriptive’ and (C) as ‘reiterative’,— assertions. 

1N'1'ROI-)1.1C'I ORY BM.ASYA 

(T these three— 

Sutra 64 

The injunction is that which prescribes (a certain act). 

BHASYA 

'lhat text which prescribes —i. e. urges or incites (the Agent 
to activity)—is called ‘Injunction’; and this Injunction is either 
mandatory or permissive ; e. g. such texts as ‘One desiring 
heaven should offer the Agnihotra oblations’. 

Sutra 65 

The Descriptions are—Valedictory, Deprecatory, Illus¬ 
trative and Narrative. 

BUASYA 

(a) That text which eulogises a certain Injunction by 
describing the (desirable) results (following from the enjoined 
act) is called ‘Valedictory’; such a text serves two purposes : 
(1) it serves the purpose of insjjiring confidence, whereby the 
agent comes to have faith in what is thus eulogised (and is there¬ 
by led to perform it) ; (2) it also serves the purpose of perstia- 
ding ; whereby on knowing the result following from a certain 
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act, the agent is persuaded to do it; e.g. such texts as—'As the 
gods cognised all beings by means of the Sarvajit sacrifice, this 
sacrifice accomplishes the purpose of cognising all beings and 
obtaining all things ; by means of this a man obtains all things 
and conquers all beings’ &c., &c. 

{b) The text that describes the undesirable results (follow¬ 
ing from the act enjoined) is called ‘deprecatory’ ; it serves the 
purpose of dissuasion ; whereby the agent may not do the act 
deprecated ; e.g. such texts as—‘lhat which is known as the 
Jyotistoma is the foremost of all sacrifices, one who, without 
performing this, performs another sacrifice, falls into a pit, the 
act perishes and the man is destroyed ’ ; and so forth. 

(c) That text which describes a contrary (different) method 
of action adopted by a certain person is called ‘illustrative’ ; e.g. 
such texts as—‘Having offered the oblation, people pour out the 
fat, and then the mixture of ghee and coagulated milk ; but the 
Caraka priests pour this mixture first and they say that this 
mixture constitutes the very life of Agni’, and so forth. 

id) The text that describes a method as adopted tradi¬ 
tionally is called ‘narrative’ ; e.g., such texts as--‘Thus it is that 
Brahmanas have adopted, in their hymns, the Bahispavamana 
Sama, thinking that in so doing they were performing the 
Sacrifice in its very womb’, and so forth. 

‘ Why should the illustrative and Narrative texts be regard¬ 
ed as ’ Descriptive ’ (and not ‘ Injunctive ’) } ” 

Ihese are regarded as ‘ Descriptive ’, firstly because they 
are connected with praise or deprecation, and secondly because 
they indicate something connected with (bearing upon) some 
other Injunction (to which, therefore, they are supplementary). 

Sutra 66 

(C) When the Injunction and the Enjoined are mention¬ 
ed again, it constitutes ‘Reiteration (with a purpose)’ . 

BHASYA 

The compound ‘ vidhiaihitanuvacana ’ means the ‘ aniioaca- 
na\ re-mention, of (a) tlie vidhi’. Injunction and (b) the ‘vihita’, 
Enjoined ;—the former being verbal ‘ reiteration ’, and the 
latter material ‘ reiteration ’ ; so that just as there are two 
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kinds of ‘ Repetition ’ so are there two kinds of ‘ Reiteration ’ 
also. 

“ Why should the enjoined be ‘ reiterated ’ ? ” 

It is reiterated for the purpose of reference ; it is in refer¬ 
ence to what is enjoined that we have either (a) praise (of the 
act) or (b) deprecation (of the omitting of the act), or (c) a 
supplenaentary detail is laid down ; and (d) some times Reitera¬ 
tion is for the purpose of indicating the sequence between two 
enjoined acts, and so on other purposes may be found out. 

In common parlance also, we have three kinds of assertions 
— injunctive, descriptive and reiterative, (a) ‘ One should cook 
rice ’ is an injunction ; ib) ‘ Long life, glory, strength, pleasure, 
intelligence—all this resides in food’ is a description (of the food 
whose cooking has been enjoined); (c) we have the ' reiteration ’ 
(of the enjoined cooking) in the following forms : ‘ cook, cook, 
please ’, where we have repetition ; ‘ cook quickly ‘do please 
cookin the form of entreaty ; and ‘you must cook’, for the 
purpose of emphasising. 

Thus then, as in the case of ordinary assertions. Words are 
accepted as ‘Instruments of Right Cognition’, when it is found 
that they are classified according to the diverse purposes served 
hy them,—exactly in the same manner, inasmuch as Vedic texts 
also are capable of being classified according to the different pur¬ 
poses served by them, they may be regarded as ‘ Instruments of 
Right Cognition ’ (as pointed out above, under Su. 63). 

Sutra 67 

(The Opponent says)—“There is no difference between 
‘Reiteration’and ‘Repetition’ ; as both consist in the restat¬ 
ing of the same word.” 

BHASYA 

“ As a matter of fact, no distinction is possible as that 
Repetition’ is lurong and ‘Reiteration’ ri^ht. Because in both 
cases a word, whose meaning has been already comprehended, 
is repeated ; so that by reason of the same word being repeated, 
both are equally wrong. ” 

Sutra 68 

(Answer)—(Reiteration is) not the same (as Repetition), 
as (in the former) the re-mention (of the word) is like the 
exhortation to go ‘more quickly’. 
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BHA^YA 

‘ Reiteration ’ cannot be regarded as the same as Repetition’ ; 

—Why ?—because when the re-mention of a word serves a use¬ 
ful purpose, then it is ‘ Reiteration ’; so that even though in 
* Repetition ’ also we have the re-mention of words, the re-men¬ 
tion in this case is entirely useless ; while Reiteration serving 
a useful purpose, is like the exhortation to ^o ‘more duickly that 
is to say, when one is exhorted in the words * go quickly, quickly’, 
the meaning is * go more quickly’; so that the re-mention (of the 
word ‘quickly’) serves the purpose of indicating a peculiarity in 
the act (of going ; which purpose could not be accomplished by 
the single mention of the word ‘quickly’). This exhortation is 
cited only as an instance; there are several other instances of 
re-mention with a purpose ; e.g. when it is said ‘ he cooks and 
cooks’, what is meant is that the act of cooking is unceasing ; 

‘ village upon village is pleasant ’ means that every village is 
pleasant; ‘ God rained round and round the 'irigarta country 
(the modern Jullundhur)’ means exception (that rainfall 
avoided that country) ; ‘ Seated near and about the Wall’ means 
proximity ; ‘ there are bitters and bitters’ means that there are 
several kinds of bitterness. 

Thus then, we conclude that Reiteration is meant to be a 
reference, for the purpose of praising or deprecating, or laying 
down a supplementary detail, or pointing out the sequence of 
what has been enjoined (as explained under Su. 66). 

INTRODUCTORY BllAf?YA 

Question —“ Does then the trustworthiness of Word (Scrip¬ 
ture) become established simply by setting aside the arguments 
against its trust-worthiness” ?— 

Answer —It becomes established also by the following posi¬ 
tive argument :— 

Sutra 69 

The Trustworthiness of the Word (of the Veda) is based 
upon the trustworthiness of the reliable (veracious) expositor, 
just like the trustworthiness of Incantations and of Medical 
Scriptures. 
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bhAsya 

“In what does the trustworthiness of the Medical Scriptures 
consist ? ” 

It consists in this fact that, when the Medical Scriptures 
declare that ‘by doing this and this one obtains what he desires, 
and by avoiding this and this he escapes from what is undesira¬ 
ble’—and a person acts accordingly,—the result turns out to be 
exactly as asserted ; and this shows that the said Scriptures are 
true, not wron/j, in what they assert. 

In the case of [ncantations also it is found that whenever 
they are used for the purpose of averting such evils as poison, 
ghosts and thunderbolt, they are found effective, in bringing 
about that result ; and this fact establishes the ‘trustworthiness’ 
of the Incantations. 

“But to what is all this trustworthiness due ? ’’ 

It is due to the trustworthiness of the veracious expositor. 

“And in wtiat does the trustw’orthiness of veracious ex¬ 
positors consist .' ’’ 

It consists in the following facts—that they have a direct 
cognition of the real essence of things--they have compassion on 
living beings,—and they are desirous of describing things as they 
really exist. As a matter of fact, veracious persons (a) have a 
direct perception of the real essence of things,—that is, they know 
that such and such a thing should be avoided by man, and also 
the method of avoiding it,—that such and such a thing .should be 
acquired by man, and also the method of acquiring it,^— (b) they 
take compassion on living beings,—that is, they feel as follows:—- 
‘’Ihesc poor creatures being by themselves ignorant, there is no 
other means, save instruction, available to them for knowing 
things; until they know, they cannot cither perform or avoid any 
acts, and unless they do perform acts, it cannot be well with 
them, and there is no one (save myself) who would help them in 
this matter ;—so, well, [ am going to instruct them about things 
as they exist and as I know them ; having listened to these 
instructions, these creatures will understand things, and there¬ 
by they shall avoid what should be avoided and take up only 
what should be take up.’ It is cn this basis that the instruction 
of Veracious persons proceeds ; and w'hen an act is known on 
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this threefold authority of the Veracious Expositor, and is per¬ 
formed accordingly, it actually accomplishes the purpose (it is 
meant to accomplish). From this it follows that the instruction 
of veracious persons is trustworthy ; and this leads to the 
Veracious expositors themselves being regarded as trustworthy. 

Thus (trustworthiness having been found in) the instruction 
of the Veracious Expositor, in the form of the Medical Scriptures 
(that part of the Veda which treats of the Medical Science,) 
which deal with visible things,—from this we infer the trust¬ 
worthiness of those parts of the Veda also 'which deal with 
invisible (transcendental) things; as the ground of trustworthiness 
—which consists in the trustv/orthiness of the Veracious Exposi¬ 
tor—is equally present in both. In fact some texts of the latter 
section of the Veda also are found to deal with visible things, c.g., 
the text ‘One desiring to acquire a village should perform sacri¬ 
fices’; and on seeing this coming out true, we can infer, from 
this also, the trustworthiness of the other Vedic texts (dealing 
with purely invisible things). 

In ordinary worldly matters also, a large amount of business 
is carried on on the basis of the assertions of veracious persons ; 
and here also the trustworthiness of the ordinary veracious 
expositor is based upon the same three conditions—he has full 
knowledge of what he is saying, he has sympathy for others (who 
listen to him), and he has the desire to expound things as they 
really exist ;—and on the basis of these the assertion of the 
veracious expositor is regarded as trustvvorthy. 

'I'he inference (of the trustworthiness of all Vedic texts, 
from that of the medical texts) proceeds on the basis of the seer 
and expositor being the same (in both cases). Ihat is to say, the 
omniscient Expositor and the Seers arc the same veracious 
persons in the case of the Vedic texts and that of the Medical 
Scriptures ; so that from the trustworthiness of the latter we 
can infer that of the latter also. 

(Ihe Mimamsaka objects)—“Inasmuch as the trustworthiness 
of Vedic texts is due to their cternality, it is not right to say that 
their trustworthiness is due io the trustworthiness of the Veracious 
Expositor.” 


N. B. 13 
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But as a matter of fact, the trustworthiness or efficiency of 
words in the denotation of things is due to their denotative 
potency,—and not to their eternality ; for if it were due to their 
eternality, then (all words being equally eternal, ex hypothesi) all 
things would be denoted by all words ; and there would be no 
restriction as to words and their significations. 

But if words are not eternal, they cannot be expressive 
at all. ” 

This is not true : ordinary words (in common usage) are 
actually found to denote their meanings (and certainly these 
words are not eternal). “These words also are eternal (just like 
Vedic words).” This is not possible ; as in that case the dis¬ 
agreement with facts that we find in the case of the assertions of 
untruthful persons would be inexplicable ; as being eternal, every 
word should he trustworthy (i.e, true, in equal agreement with 
facts), “'I’his (common) Word cannot be eternal.” But you do 
not point out any difference ; it behoves you to show cause why 
the assertion of the untruthful person in common parlance is not 
eternal (while all other words are eternal). Then again, in the 
case of Proper names, it is found that their trustworthiness 
depends upon their denoting the things named,—and this deno¬ 
tation is in accordance with the convention applying the name to 
a particular thing (and as such these cannot be eternal) ; sc 
that it is not right to attribute trustworthiness to eternality. 
That is to say, in common parlance when the proper name is 
denotative of the thing to which it has been fixed by convention, 
it does so by reason of this convention, and not by reason of 
its eternality. 

In fact all that can be meant by the Veda being ‘eternal’ is 
that there has been continuity of tradition of the texts and 
activity according to them is uninterrupted through all ages, 
past and future. 

Thus we find that if we attribute the trustworthiness of 
Words to the trustworthiness of the Veracious Expositor, it 
meets the case of Vedic as well as ordinary words (while if we 
attribute it to eternality, it cannot apply to the case of ordinary 
words). 

( Thus ends the First Daily Lesson of the Second Discourse 
in the Bhasyu ) 



DISCOURSE II 
SECOND DAILY LESSON 
Section 1 

The Exact Number of Means of Right Cognition 

Sutras 1-12 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The opponent, thinking that the division of ‘ Means of 
Right Cognition ’ (into Perception, Inference, Analogy and Word) 
is not right, urges the following objection.— 

Sutra 1 

“The Number (of Means of Right Cognition) cannot be 
four (only); as Tradition, Presumption, Deduction and 
Antithesis are also Means or Instruments of Cognition.’’ 

BIIASYA 

“ There are not only/oar Instruments of Cognition ; in fact 
there are four more, in the shape of Tradition, Presumption, 
Deduction and Antithesis ; why have not these been mentioned ? 

{A) When there is a regular handing down of the assertion 
of a certain fact, in the form ‘so they say’, and the exact person 
who asserted the fact is not definitely known, we have a means of 
cognition which is called Tradition’. 

(B) ‘Presumption’ consists in the ‘apatti’, presumini} (of a 
fact) onihe basis of another fact, ‘arthat’;—‘apatti, is getting at, 
i.e., implication ; when a certain fact having been asserted, 
another fact is implied, we have the Means of Cognition called 

Presumption ’; e. g., when it is asserted that 'there is no rain 
when there are no clouds’ what is implied is that ‘there is rain 
when there are clouds’. 

(C) When the cognition of the presence of one thing follows 
from the cognition of another thing, which is invariably concomi¬ 
tant with the former, we have the means of congnition called 
‘ Deduction’ ; e.g., from the congition of the presence of the 
' Quarter Maund’ follows that of the presence of the measure of 
‘ 'I’wo Seers and a Half’ ; and from this latter follows the cogni¬ 
tion of the presence of the ‘ Seer ’, 
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(D) ‘ Antithesis ’ is contrast; as between what exists and 

what does not exist; (we have this as a Means of Cognition) when 
the non-existent action of raining brings about the cognition of the 
existence of the connection of the clouds with high winds ; as it 
is only when there is some such obstruction, as the connection 
of the cloud with high winds, that there is no falling of the rain¬ 
drops, which would otherwise be there by reason of the force of 
gravity in the drops.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASVA 

(The answer to the above Purvapaksa is that) it is quite true 
that Tradition and the rest are ‘ Means of Cognition’ ; but 
it does not follow that they are distinct Means of Cogni¬ 
tion, (quite apart from those enumerated in Su. T 1-3). In fact 
the denial (in the foregoing Sutra) of the Tour-foldness of Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition is based upon the assumption that T radition 
and the rest are distinct (from Perception &c,) ;—and this 

Sutra 2 

is not a correct denial ; as ‘Tradition’ is not different 
from ‘Word’; and‘Presumption’,‘Deduction’and ‘Antithe¬ 
sis’ are not different from ‘Inference’. 

The said denial of four-foldncss cannot he right. “Why r ” 
‘Word’ having been defined as ‘the assertion of a reliable person,’ 
this definition does not fail to include ‘Tradition’ ; so that the 
difference (between the two, which the opponent relies upon) is 
found to he engulfed in non-difference. Then again, ‘Inference’ 
consists in the cognising, through the perceptible, of the imper¬ 
ceptible related to it ; and precisely the same is the case also 
with ‘Presumption’,‘Deduction’ and ‘Antithesis’. What happens 
in the case of ‘Presumption’ is that—on our cognising what is 
asserted by a certain sentence, there arises the cognition of 
what is not asserted by it,—this cognition being due to the 
relation of ‘opposition’, (negative concomitance) subsisting 
between what is asserted and what is not asserted ; and this is 
only a case of ‘Inference.’ Similarly what happens in the case of 
‘Deduction’ is that, the Composite and the Component being 
related to each other by the relation of invariable concomitance, 
the cognition of the former gives rise to the cognition of the 
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latter ; and this is only a case of ‘Inference’. Lastly, (what 
happens in the case of ‘Antithesis’ is that) it being found that of 
two things, while one is present the other cannot be present,— 
and thus the two being recognised as contraries, —if it is found 
that a certain effect does not come about (even when the neces¬ 
sary cause is there), we conclude that there must be something 
obstructing the cause (this something being what is contrary to 
the effect); and this is pure ‘inference’. 

Thus we conclude that the said division of the Means of 
Cognition (into/our) is quite right. 

INTRODUCTORY BH.^SYA 

(Says the opponent)—“It has been asserted (in the Bhasya) 
that a is trae that Tradition and the rest are Means of Cognition ; 
but it does not follow that they are distinct Means of Cognition;— 
now this admits that Tradition &c. are real means of Cognition ; 
but this admission is not right ; because - 

Sstra 3 

“Presumption cannot be a true Means of Cognition as 
it is uncertain (not always true)”. 

bhasya 

“From the assertion f~‘there is no rain w’hen there are no 
clouds’—it is presumed that ‘there is rain w'hen there are clouds’; 
as a matter of fact, however, sometimes it happens that even 
though clouds are present there is no rain ; so that Presumption 
is not always a true Means of Right Cognition.’’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

(Our answer to the above objection is as follows:)—Ihere is 
no uncertainty attaching to Presumption 

Sutra 4 

It is on account of what is not Presumption being regard¬ 
ed as Presumption (that there arises the idea of its being not 
always true). 

bhasya 

(What the particular instance of Presumption cited is meant 
to indicate is the general principle that) from the assertion that 
‘when the cause is absent the effect is not produced’, we presume 
its obverse that ‘when the cause is present the effect is produced’; 
existence being the obverse of non-existence ; and certainly this 
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presumption of the production of the effect when the cause is 
present is never found to fail in any single case of the presence 
of the cause ; that is, there is not a single case in which the 
effect is produced when the cause is not present ; so that Presump¬ 
tion cannot be regarded as uncertain or not always true. As for 
a certain contingency under which, even when the cause (clouds) 
is present, the effect (rain) does not appear, by reason of the 
causal operation being obstructed by something (high winds, for 
instance),—this is a characteristic of all causes ; and this is not 
what forms the subject of Presumption. “What is it that forms its 
subject ? ” The principle that ‘the effect is produced when the 
cause is present’ ; i. e., that the production of the effect ir never 
unconcomitant with the presence of the cause,—this is what 
forms the subject of Presumption. Such being the fact, it if. clear 
that when the Opponent denies the truth of Presumption, he 
regards as Presumption what is not real Presumption. The charac¬ 
teristic of all causes (mentioned above) is what is actually 
seen, and hence cannot be denied. 

Sstra 5 

Further, the denial itself is invalid,—being uncertain (not 
universally true). 

BHASYA 

The denial (by the Opponent) is in the form of the sentence 
“ Presumption cannot be a true Means of Cognition, as it is 
uncertain’’ (Su. 3) ; and what this denies is only the fact of 
Presumption being a true Means of Cognition ; it does not 
deny the existence of Presumption ; and as such this denial itself 
becomes ‘uncertain’ ; being ‘uncertain’, it is invalid ; and being 
invalid, it cannot serve the purpose of (rightly) denying any¬ 
thing. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

You might argue as fallows :—“Particular assertions relate 
to only certain subjects ; and their ‘certainty’ or uncertainty 
also can be in relation to those particular subjects only ; and in 
the case in question the mere existence (of Presumption) is not 
the subject of our denial (hence any ‘uncertainty’ relating to 
that existence cannot affect the validity of our denial. ” 

To this our answer would be as follows ;— 
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Sutra 6 

If the denial is valid, there can be no invalidity in Pre¬ 
sumption- 


BHASYA 

Of PresuiTiption also what forms the subject is the fact that 
* the appearance of the effect is never inconcomitant with the 
existence of the cause’ ; and not that the said concomitance is a 
character of the cause (/.«., it does not mean that whenever the 
cause is present, the effect mast appear) ; because as a matter of 
fact the cause does not produce the effect when there is an 
obstacle to its operation. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

(Having failed in regard to Presumption, the Opponent next 
directs his attack against the validity of ‘Antithesis.’)—“Well, 
then, what you have said (Bhasya) admits the validity of 
‘.Antithesis’ as a Means of (Cognition) ; and this is not right. 
Why Because- ■ 

Sutra 7 

“ Antithesis cannot be regarded as a valid Means of 
Cognition ; as there is nothing that can be the object of cog¬ 
nition by its means.” 

bhasya 

(Our answer to this is as follows)—As a matter of fact there 
are many things that are found, in ordinary experience, to be 
the objects of Cognition by means of ‘Antithesis’ ; and in view of 
this fact, it is through sheer audacity that you make the assertion 
that ‘‘.Antithesis cannot be regarded as valid Means of Cog¬ 
nition, as there is nothing that can be the object of cognition by its 
means. ” 

IN'l'RODUCTORY BHASYA 

Of the vast number of things (cognised by means!of Antithe¬ 
sis), a portion is exemplified ; — 

Sutra 8 

Certain things being marked, those not marked, being 
characterised by the absence of that mark, come to be regard¬ 
ed as the object of cognition by the said means (of Anti¬ 
thesis ). 
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nHASYA 

That is to say, there are thir\gs that actually become the 
objects of cognition by means of ‘Antithesis’ or ‘Negation’. 
“ How so? ” When certain things,—some pieces of cloth, which 
are indicated as not required—are marked, those (pieces of cloth) 
that are indicated as required and are not similarly marked are 
characterised by the absence of that mark ; i.e., they are re¬ 

cognised by the absence of that mark- So that when both (the 
marked and the unmarked pieces) are present, and a man is 
asked to ‘bring the unmarked pieces of cloth’, he recognises the 
unmarked pieces by the absence of the mark in them ; and having 
recognised them, he lirings them. And a ‘Means of Cognition’ 
is only that which brings about cognition [so that, as bringing 
about the ‘ cognition ’ of the required pieces of cloth, the 
negation of marks muat be regarded as a Means of Cognition]. 

Sutra 9 

If it be urged that—^“When the thing is non-existent, 
there can be no Antithesis (or negation) of it”,—our answer 
is that this is not right, as it is possible for the thing to exist 
elsewhere. 

BHA-SYA 

(The Opponent says)—‘‘Where a certain thing, having exis¬ 
ted, ceases to exist, there alone its antithesis is possible •, in the 
ca.se of the unmarked cloth-pieces, however, (where the marks 
have never existed), the marks have not ceased to exist after 
having existed there ; so that any antithesis of the marks is not 
possible in this case.” 

Our answer to this is that this is not right, as it is possible 
for the thing to exist elsewhere. That is to say, what happens is 
that the man (asked to bring the unmarked cloths) sees the 
presence of marks in certain pieces, and does not perceive it in 

others,_so that perceiving the absence (antithesis, previous 

negation’, non-appearance) of the marks in these latter, he 
cognises, by means of this antithesis, the thing required (i.e., 
the unmarked cloths). 

Sutra 10 

(Says the Opponent)--“The presence of the mark (in 
the unmarked things) cannot be the means (of any cognition) 
in regard to the unmarked things.” 
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BHASYA 

“The presence of the marks is in the marked cloths; and the 
Antithesis is not of these marks ; in fact the Antithesis of those 
marks present in the marked cloths is in the unmarked cloths ; 
and this Antithesis cannot be the means (of a cognition). Those 
that are present, to speak of the Antithesis of those would involve 
contradiction in terms.” 

Sutra 11 

This is not right ; as the possihility of the cognition is 
in view of the actual presence of the marks (elsewhere). 

BHASYA 

VVe do not say that there is antithesis (absence, non-existence) 
of those marks that are present (in that same thing where the 
antithesis is conceived of) ; what we say is that the marks being 
present in some and not present in other things, when a person, 
looking for the marks, does not find them present in these latter 
things, these things he comes to recognise by means of that 
absence (antithesis) of the marks. (So that the absence becomes 
the means of the cognition of those things.) 

Sutra 12 

Then again, the antithesis of a thing is possible before it 
comes into existence. 

BHAS\A 

As a matter of fact, there are two kinds of Antishesis ; one 
consisting in the non-existence of the thing before it has come 
into existence, and another consisting in its non-existence after 
having come into existence, due to its destruction ;—now' the 
‘Antithesis’ of the marks that there is in the unmarked things is 
that of the former kind, -that consisting in their non-existence 
before they have come into existence ; and not of the other kind 
(so that the objection urged in Su. 9 does not lie with our view 
at all). 

Section (2) 

Non-Eternality o/ Words. 

Sutras (13-38) 
rNTRODLiCTORY BHASYA 

Sutra 1-1-7 says ‘‘aptopade'sah iabdah', ‘ Word is the asser¬ 
tion of a reliable person,’ meaning that it is only Sound of a 
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particular kind that can be the Means of Right Cognition; which 
implies that there are several kinds of ‘ 6abda, Sound. ’ Now in 
regard to all this ‘fiabda, Sound in general, we proceed to 
consider whether it is eternal or non-eternal. 

On this point Doubt arises, on account of there being a 
difference of opinion caused by such reasons being adduced as 
tend to produce uncertainty (in men’s minds). 

(The following are the different opinions that have been held 
on this,point).—(1) “Sound is a quality of Aka^a, it is all-pervad¬ 
ing and eternal, and it is liable to manifestation only.” (The Old 
Mimamsaka view)—(2) “Sound lies latent in (five) Substances, 
along with, and in the same manner as,Odour and other quali¬ 
ties, and is liable to manifestation only.” (Ihe Saiikhya view)-— 
(3) “Sound is the quality of AkaSa liable to production and 
destruction.” (The A’aiSe^ika view)—(4) “Sound is produced 
by disturbance in the basic elemental Substances, it does not 
subsist in anything, it is liable to production and also to destruc¬ 
tion.” (Ihe Bauddha view). 

In view of this diversity of opinion, there arises a doubt as 
to what is the real truth. 

Our answer is that Sound is non-eternal. “ Why ? ” 

Sutra 13 

(A) Because it has a cause,—(B) Because it is appre¬ 
hended through a sense-organ,—and (C) because it is (con¬ 
ceived and) spoken of as a product. 

BHASYA 

(A) The term ‘adi’ in the Sutra stands for cause,—the etymo¬ 
logical signification of the term being ‘that wherefrom a certain 
thing is drawn out or produced’,‘ad/yafe nsmaf’. .^s a matter of 
fact, it is found that what has a cause is non-eternal ;—so that 
as Sound is produced by conjunction or disjunction- and as such 
has a cause —it must be non-eternal. “ What is the meaning of 
the assertion that Sound has a cause ? ” I'he meaning simply is 
that, inasmuch as Sound is liable to origination (to be produced, 
or brought into existence), it is non-eternal,— is, after having 
come into existence, it ceases to exist ; that is, it is liable to 
destruction. 
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(B) As it might be still regarded as an open question, as to 
whether Sound is actually produced by conjunction and disjunc¬ 
tion, or it is only manifested by them,—the Sutra adds the second 
reason— Because it is apprehended through a sense-organ ;— i.e., it 
is apprehended by means of the contact of a sense-organ. 

(In regard to Sound, the real question at issue is)—‘Is Sound 
manifested and apprehended like the qualities of Colour and the 
rest, in the same place as its manifester ? or. Is it that the initial 
Sound is produced by contact, and it, in its turn, gives rise to a 
series of Sounds, and the Sounds thus reaching the auditory 
organ, become apprehended ? ’ 

The answer to this is that Sound can never be apprehended 
in the same place as its manifester ; as it is apprehended 
after the conjunction or impact (which is its manifester ot 
originator). For instance, when a piece of wood is being cut, 
the Sound that arises from the impact of the axe with the 
wood is heard by the person at a distance, after that impact 
has ceased -and it is never found possible for a manifested 
thing to be apprehended after its manifester has ceased to 
exist ; so that the Impact cannot be regarded as a mere manifes¬ 
ter : —on the other hand if the Impact is the producer of the 
Sound, what happens is that the Impact having produced the 
initial Sound, this latter gives rise to a series of Sounds, and what 
is apprehended is that particular Sound of the series which 
happens to reach the Auditory Organ ; so that in this case it 
would be quite possible for the Sound to be apprehended after the 
Impact has ceased. 

(C) For the following reason also Sound is produced, not 
manifested :—Because it is conceived and spoken of as a product. 
In common parlance, it is only a product that is spoken of as 
‘acute’ or ‘dull’,- as we find in such expressions as ‘acute pleasure’, 
‘dull pleasure’,‘acute pain’,‘dull prain’;—and in regard to Sound 
also we have such expressions as acute Sound’, ‘dull Sound’. 
(Hence Sound must be a product). “But as a matter of fact, the 
acuteness or dullness belongs to the manifester, whence arises the 
acuteness or dullness of the app>rehension ; just as in the case of 
Colour &c,” This cannot be ; as there is suppression. What 
the opponent means is as follows :—“The acuteness or dullness 
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belongs to the manifesting Impact ; from that arises the acute¬ 
ness or dullness of the apprehension of the manifested Sound, 
and there is no difference in the Sound itself ; just as in the case 
of Colour, (the Colour remaining the same), its apprehension is 
heightened (rendered more acute) or lowered (rendered dull) by 
the light that manifests it.”—But this cannot be, as there is 
suppression (in the case of Sound); that is to say, it is only when 
the Sound of the drum is acute that it suppresses the duller 
Sound of the lute, and not when it has been deadened and dull 
(this well-known fact cannot be explained on the hypothesis of 
the opponent ; for) the suppression could not be done by the 
apprehension of the Sound ; and as for the Sound itself, it is the 
same in both cases (according to the Opponent, whether the 
Sound of the Drum is acute or dull, it is the same Sound that has 
continued all along ; and hence dull or acute, it should always 
suppress the sound of the lute); if, on the other hand, the Sound, 
in the two cases, be regarded as different, the said phenomenon 
of suppression becomes quite explicable. From this it follows 
that Sound is produced, not manifested. Ihen again, (according 
to him) the Sound being manifested in the same place as their 
manifester, there could be no contact (between the two, and 
hence no suppression of the one by the other) ; so that according 
to the view that Sound is manifested in the same place as its 
manifester, no supression would be possible ; as the Sound of the 
lute (which is manifested in the lute) cannot be got at by the 
Sound of the Drum (which is manifested in the Drum), If it be 
urged that there could be suppression even without the one get¬ 
ting at the other,—then (our answer would be that) in that case 
there would be suppression of all Sounds. The Opponent might 
think that—“even though one Sound is not got at by another, 
there could be suppression” ;—but if this could be possible, then 
just as the druin-Sound suppresses one lute-Sound— i.e., that 
which has its manifester near the manifester of the drum-Soiind 
—so would it suppress all hite-Sounds,—even those whose mani- 
festers would be at a distance from the Drum ; as the condition 
of not beinft in contact with the drum-Sound would be the same in 
the case of all lute-Sounds ; so that when a Drum would be sound¬ 
ed at any one place, it should render inaudible the Sound of all 
the lutes that might be sounded at the time anywhere, in all 
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regions of the world ! On the other hand, (according to our view), 
the Series of Sounds (produced in each case) being distinct, it 
becomes possible for only a certain Dull Sound to be suppressed 
by a certain Acute Sound,—this being dependent upon their 
reaching the auditory organ at the same time. “What is it that 
you call suppression ? ” The suppression of a thing consists in its 
being not apprehended, by reason of the apprehension of a similar 
thing : as for instance, the light of the torch,- which would be 
(otherwise) visible,—is suppressed by the light of the sun (so that 
there is suppression of one Sound by another, when, being other¬ 
wise audible, it is rendered inaudible by another Sound). 

Sulra 14 

[Objection]—“(A) Because the destruction of the Jar is 
eternal, (B) because Community is eternal,—and (C) because 
even eternal things are conceived and spoken of as non-eternal 
[what has been urged in the preceding Sutra cannot be 
accepted as conclusive].” 

bhAsya 

“ (A) Sound cannot be regarded as non-cternal on the ground 
of its having a cause (as urged in Su. 1.1). ‘Why ?’ Because the 
premiss (upon which that reasoning is based) is not universally 
true : In the case of the destruction of the jar’ wc find that even 
though it has a cause (and a beginning), yet it is eternal [Hence 
the premiss that‘all that has cause is non-eternal’ is not true]. 

‘But how do you know that the ‘destruction of the Jar’ has a 
cause ?’ [We know this from the fact that] the jar ceases to exist 
only when there is a disruption of its (component) causes (in the 
shape of the clay-particles making up the Jar), ‘But how do you 
know that this destruction of the Jar is eternal r’ [That we infer 
from the fact that] when the Jar has once ceased to exist on the 
disruption of its component causes, this non-existence of that 
particular Jar is never again set aside by its existence [i. e. the 
Jar that has once been destroyed never comes into existence 
again.] 

(B) I he second reason urged as proving the non-eternality 
of Sound is that it is apprehended through a sense-organ. But here 
also the premiss is not true ; as we find that Community, though 
eternal, is yet apptrehended through sense-organs. 
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“ (C) The third reason urged is that Sound is conceived and 
spoken of as non-eternal ; here also the premiss is not true ; for 
we find even eternal things conceived and spoken of as non¬ 
eternal. E, g. just as we speak of the ‘part of a tree’ , and the 
‘part of a blanket’, so also do we speak of the ‘part of Aka^a , 
the ‘part of Soul’ [where AkaSa and Soul, both eternal things, are 
spoken of as having parts ; which means that they are non- 
eternal].” 

Sutra 15 

[Answer]—Inasmuch as there is a clear difference and 
distinction between the real (direct) and the figurative 
(indirect) [denotation of the term ‘eternal’], the premisses 
(urged in Su. 13) are not untrue. 

BH.^SYA 

When a thing is spoken of as ‘eternal’, what is the real’ 
connotation of that term ? As a matter of fact what is meant by 
the thing being ‘eternal’ is that it is a thing* which has the 
character of having no beginning, and for which there is no 
possibility of its losing itself.t Now this connotation of the term 
eternal’ cannot apply to Destruction [for Destruction, though 
having no end, does have a beginning]. The term could, however, 
be applied to Destruction in its ‘figurative’ (or indirect) connota¬ 
tion ; that is to say, when Jar has lost itself, — i.e. having existed, 
it has ceased to exist,—and it does not come into existence 
again,—this negation or destruction of the Jar comes to be 
spoken of as ‘eternal’; which can only mean that it is as good as 
eternalX [because having had a beginning, the Destruction could 
not be ‘eternal’ in the real sense of the term]. And as a matter 
of fact, we do not find any product which is similar to Sound (in 
having a cause and a beginning) fulfilling the said conditions of 
true eternality ; hence the premiss (that ‘what has a cause is not 
eternal’) cannot be untrue. 

* The right reading is for 

t ‘ Being destroyed ’.— Bhasyaeandra. It adds that eternality consists in 
being without beginning and without end. 

The correct reading is ^ as read in several Mss. ; and 

supported by the Vdrtika, 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As regards the argument of the Opponent (urged in Su. 14) 
that Community is eternal (and yet perceptible by the Senses),— 
when we urge the sense-perceptibility of Sound as proving its non- 
cternality, what we mean is that it is apprehended through sense- 
contact, and— 

Sutra 16 

—inasmuch as this is urged only as leading to the 
inference of the series (of Sounds),— 

bhAsya 

the premisses are not iirdrue, in their bearing upon eternal things 
—this much has to be brought in from what has gone before.* 

We do not mean that Sound is non-eternal simply by reason 
of its being apprehended by the senses ; what we do mean is that 
the fact of Sound being apprehended through sense-contact leads 
to the inference that in every phenomenon of Sound, there is a 
series of Sounds ; and this fact of there being a series of several 
Sounds (appearing one after the other) proves that each of these 
Sounds is non-eternal, 

INT RODUCTORY BHASYA 

1 he second argument urged by the Opponent (in Su. 14) is 
that ‘‘even eternal things are conceived and spoken of as non- 
eternal’’. Now this also is not right. 

Sutra 17 

Because what the term ‘part’ really denotes is the consti¬ 
tuent cause ; —t 

* The printed text (Benares) reads ^1% The 

right reading is supplied by the Bhasyaeandra — 

; it explains as It calls these words as 

completing the Sutra. 

t In the printed text (Benares), the text of the Sutra is lengthened by 
the expression . But this expression does not appear in 

the body of the Sutra itself either in the IVyuyasi(Ci«i6ondAc, or in the Puri 
Sutra MS., or in Sutra MS. B. The Tdtparya also quotes this Sutra 
(on p. 317) as ending with ’'UBIrb, We have, therefore, taken 
as the opening words of the Bhasya on the .Sutra. T'he Bhasyaeandra also 
calls these words "supplementary” to the Sutra. 
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BhAsya 

So that in its bearing on eternal things [Aka'sa, f.i., where 
with the word ‘part’ cannot be used in its real connotation ; 
though it may be used in a figurative sense hence] the figurative 
use of the term‘part’ cannot vitiate our premiss (that what is 
spoken of as product must be non-eternal’). Now, in the ex¬ 
pressions cited by the Opponent ‘part of Aka'sa’ and ‘part of the 
Soul’,—the term ‘part’ cannot be taken as denoting the constituent 
cause of AkaSa and Soul, as it is taken to mean in the case of pro¬ 
ducts (like Tree and Blanket) ; for how could the word denote 
what does not exist ? I'hat the constituent cause of Aka^a or 
Soul does not exist we learn from the fact that no such cause can 
he known by any of the means of cognition. “What then does 
the word ‘part’ mean in those expressions ? ” It only means 
that its contact is no pervasive. [As a matter of fact, such 
expressions as ‘part of Akasa’-ire _used only in connection 
with the contact of substances with/I^5Sti ; and] in such cases 
all that is meant by saying that ‘contact subsists in a part of 
Aka'sa' is that the contact does not pervade over the whole Aka'sa ; 
the sense being that the contact of Aka'sa with any substance 
of limited extension does not extend over the entire Akaia', it 
subsists in it without extending over_the whole of it. And here¬ 
in lies a point of similarity between Aka'sa and ordinary Products; 
the contact between two berries, for instance, does not extend 
over the entire berries. So that it is on the basis ot this simi¬ 
larity that we have such expressions as part of AkS'sa’ , where 
the word ‘part’ is used in its figurative sense (and not in its real 
denotation of constituent cause). 

This same explanation applies also to the expression ‘part 
of the Soul’. 

Like Contact, bound (in .4ka'sa) and Cognition* (in the Soul) 
also subsist only partially in—not extending over the whole of— 
their substratum. 

[The instances of eternal things being spoken of as non- 
eternal, that have been urged by the Opponent have been shown 
to be purely figurative.] On the other hand, [when Sound is 
spoken of as ‘acute’ or ‘dull’, the properties of acuteness and 

* This includes Plea$ure, Pain &c. also,—says thv'Bhiisyacandra. 
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JuJness, that can belong only to a non-eternal thing, are such as 
have been proved above to belong to Sound in reality, and not 
attributed to it merely figuratively. [Hence our original reason¬ 
ing remains unshaken]. 

“But how is it that we do not know of any Sutra of Gauta¬ 
ma’s to this effect [(1) that Akasa and Soul cannot have parts, in 
the real sense of the term, and (2) that Sound appears in a 
series] ? ’’ 

Well; it is in the nature of the revered Gautama, that in 
many sections (he does not actually assert and prove certain 
facts) ;* so that in the present connection also he does not 
actually assert and prove the said two facts ; and the reason is 
that he thinks that the student will be able to learn these truths 
from the doctrine of the S'aslra ;—this ‘Sastra-doctrine’ (in the 
present instance) consists of inferential reasonings that the 
Author has put forward (under Su. 16 and 17),—these reasonings 
having, as they have, several ramifications in the shape of 
implications; [the implication of Su. 16 being that there are Sound- 
series, and that of Su. 17 that Aka^a and Soul can have no consti¬ 
tuent parts. And inasmuch as these facts are already implied in 
the said Sutras, the Author does not find it necessary to, assert 
them in so many words]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Further we ask—How is it to be known that a certain thing 
exists and another thing does not exist ? “Well, when a thing is 
apprehended through a Means of Cognition [it is recognised 
as existing], and when it is not apprehended by a Means of 
Cognition [it is recognised as non-existing]’' In that case 
your Sound would have to be regarded as non-existent, —t 

* For instance, under Su. 3-t-l he implies that ’Substance’ is distinct 
from ‘Quality’ ; but he nowhere says this in so many words— Pariiuddhi. 

t Those who regard Sound as eternal are ashed to explain how it is to 
be ascertained whether or not a certain thing exists or not. Their answer 
naturally would be that when a thing is apprehended it is recognised as 
existing, and when it is not apprehended it is recognised as non-existing. 
By this criterion, the Siddhantin rejoins, Sound will have to be regarded as 
non-existing before it is uttered, because of the reasons put forward in the 
following Sutra (18). 

The Vdrtika suggests another introduction to the Sutra. The Siddhantin 
asks—When you regard the Jar as non-eternal, how do you know that it is 

N. B. 14 
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Sutra 18 

—before it is uttered ; because it is not apprehended, and 
we do not find any obstruction (that could explain the non¬ 
apprehension of the Sound). 

BHASYA 

That is to say, prior to its utterance, Sound does not exist. 
“How do you know that ? ” Because it is not apprehended. But 
even an existing thing may fail to be apprehended on account of 
the presence of obstructions.” This explanation is not possible 
in the case in question. “Why ? ” Because we do not find any 
such obstructions as would account for the non-apprehension of 
Sound. As a matter of fact, we do not find any such causes of 
non-apprehension as—(1) that ‘Sound is not apprehended because 
it ie rendered imperceptible by such an obstruction’,—or (2) that 
'it is not close to the perceiving sense-organ’,—or (3) that ‘{even 
though close to it) there is something intervening between the 
Sound and the sense-organ’.* Hence the conclusion is that 
until it is uttered, Sound does not exist. 

“The utterance serves as a manifester (of the Sound); that 
is the reason why, prior to utterance, Sound (even though 
existing) fails to be apprehended.” 

But what do you mean by the utterance (of Sound) ? 

“when there is a desire to speak, on the part of a person, 
this desire gives rise to an effort on his part,—this effort raises 
the wind in the man’s body,—this wind on rising strikes certain 
parts of the mouth, in the shape of the throat, the palate and the 
like,-—this impact of the wind with particular spots of the mouth 
brings about the manifestation of particular letter-sounds ;— 
this is what is meant by utterance.” 

But this 'impact’ is only a form of Conjunction ; and it has 
been shown (in the Bhasya, on Su. 13) that Conjunction cannot be 

non-eternal? The answer of the Opponent would be—“We know that the 
Jar is non-eternal because (at times) it is not apprehended by means of any 
Instrument of Cognition.” Thereupon the Siddhantin rejoins—Exactly for 
this same reason Sound also should be regarded as non-eternal ; for reasons 
put forward in the Sutra. 

■* 5irq'vqi?nf^r^TITl% is the right reading supplied by the Puri Mss. 
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the manifester (of Sound). Consequently the non-apprehensio-n of 
Sound cannot be said to be due to the absence of the manifester ; 
it is due in fact, to the sheer non-existence of the Sound (at the 
time). Thus then, the fact that Sound is heard only when it is 
uttered leads us to the inference that when the Sound is heard, 
it comes into existence after having been non-existent* (prior to 
the utterance) ;—and that when after having been uttered, it is 
not heard,t what happens is that having come into existence, it 
ceases to exist; so that its not being heard is always due to its 
sheer non-existence [in the former case, to prior non-existence, and 
in the latter case, to destruction or cessation of existence],' 

“ But how do you know that it is so ? ” 

We know this from the fact that we do not find any obstruc¬ 
tion efc.—as the Sutra says. 

From all this the conclusion is that Sound is capable of 
being produced and of ceasing to exist. 

INTRODl'CTORY dHASYA 

Such being the actual state of things, the Opponent, throw¬ 
ing dust, as it were, upon the truth, urges the following argu¬ 
ment— 

Sutra 19 

“ As there is non-apprehension of the non-apprehension 
of obstruction,—this proves the existence of the obstruction.’, 

BHASYA 

“ If the non-existence of the obstruction is deduced from 
the simple fact of its not being apprehended,—then, inasmuch 
as the non-apprehension of the obstruction also is not appre¬ 
hended, we should deduce, from this latter non-apprehension’ 
the non-existence of the ‘ non-apprehension of obstruction ’ ; and 
this ‘ non-existence of the non-apprehension of obstruction ’ sets 
aside the denial of the ‘ obstruction.’§ ‘ But how do you prove 

* 3W^1 i-s the right reading ; bupported by the Puri Mss. aho by the 

Bhasyacandra. 

t The right reading is supported by the Puri Mss. 

§ The ‘non-apprehension of obstruction,’ being ‘non-apprehension’, 
no ‘apprehension’ or perception of it is possible. Hence all that can be 
postulated of the ‘non.apprehension* is that it is not-apprehended; and 
(according to the reasoning propounded by the Siddhantin himself in Su. 18) 
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that the non-apprehension of obstruction is not 'apprehended ? ’ 
What is there to he proved in this? This fact is realised by 
everyone intuitively by himself ; just as in all similar cases ; that 
is to say, as a matter of fact, when a man fails to apprehend an 
obstruction, he intuitively realises that he does not apprehend an 
obstruction, —just as (in the reverse case) when he actually finds 
that a certain thing is hidden behind a wall, he intuitively 
realises; that he apprehends an obstruction ; and just as he 
knows that there is apprehension of obstruction, so he should also 
know that there is non-apprehension of obstruction [ but as he does 
not know that there is non-apprehension of obstruction, it follows 
that there is no apprehension of the non-apprehension ].” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[To the above argument, the Siddhantin replies]—If what 
you say is true, then that knocks the bottom completely out of 
the rejoinder urged by you.* 

The Opponent accepts, for the sake' of argument, what the 
Siddhantin has just said, and then proceeds with the following 
reasoning :— 

Sutra 20 

“ If (as you say), even though there is ‘ non-apprehen¬ 
sion of obstruction,’yet this ‘ non-apprehension of obstruc¬ 
tion’exists,—then, in that case, the mere non-apprehension 
of ‘obstruction’ cannot prove the non-existence of the ‘obs¬ 
truction’.” 

BHASYA 

“That is to say, just as (according to you) the ‘non-appre¬ 
hension of obstruction’ exists, even though it is not apprehended, 

when the ‘non-opprehension of obstruction’ is rtot-apprehended, it follows 
that the ‘non-apprehension of obstruction’ docs not exist; which means 
that the ‘obstruction’ is apprehended ■, which again proves that the ‘Obstruc¬ 
tion’ exists; for when we have the conception of the ‘apprehension of 
obstruction’, this conception cannot be entirely baseless. 

* The Opponent has declared that the ‘non-apprehension of obstruc¬ 
tion’ can be realised intuitively.—If that be so, then that demolishes the 
whole Rejoinder put up by him ; as this rejoinder based itself entirely upon 
the non-apprehension of the 'non-apprehension of obstruction’. The term 
'uttaravdkyam'in the Bhdsya standu for ‘jdtyuttarn’, the Futile Rejoinder 
contained on Su. 19. 
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exactly in the same manner, the ‘obstruction’ also exists, (as 
urged by me) even though it is not apprehended. Now if you 
admit that, ‘even though not apprehended,—the non-apprehension 
of obstruction exists’,—and having admitted this, still go on to 
argue (as you have done in Su. 18) that ‘as non-obstruction is 
apprehended, it does not exist’,—then, under such a system of 
confession (and counter-confession), there can be no certainty as 
to any particular view being held by any person.”* 

Sutra 21 

[Reply to Su. 19 and 20]- —Inasmuch as the ‘non-appre¬ 
hension (of obstruction)’ is of the nature of ‘negation of 
apprehension (of obstruction)’, the reason (put forward in 
Su. i9) is not a true one. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, that which is apprehended (by means of 
a positive Instrument of Cognition) is accepted as existing, while 
that which is nol-apprehenJed (i. e., apprehended only by means 
of a negative Instrument of Cognition) is regarded as non-existent. 
Such being the case, that which is of the nature of the ‘negation 
of apprenhension’ should be regarded (by all parties) as a non¬ 
entity. Now [turning to the case in question] ‘non-apprehension’ 
is merely the ‘negation of apprehension’; and being purely nega¬ 
tive in its character (and as such having no positive form), it 
cannot be apprehended (by means of any positive Instrument of 
Cognition). On the other hand, inasmuch as obstruction is (accor¬ 
ding to you) an existent (positive) entity, there should be appre¬ 
hension of it ;•—as a matter of fact, however, it is not-apprehended', 
—hence the conclusion is that it is non-existent. Under the 
circumstances,]' it is not right to assert that ‘the non-apprehen- 

* Sutras 19 and 20 are meant to point out that the reasoning urged bv 
the Siddhantin in Su. 18 is noti-eonclusive. —Tatparya. 

For ‘pratipnttimyamah’ in the Bhdsya, the BhCi%yucandra reads ‘pratt- 
niyarnld, and explains it is matpak^apTatisedhaniymnap, ; according to this 
the passage meant— ‘it does not necessarily follow that it is our vieio that is 
wrong, and nut yours.’ 

t is the right reading for 
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sioii of obstruction cannot prove :the non-existence of the 
obstruction’ (as urged by the Opponent in Su. 20).* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Siddantinf asks]—When you declare bound to be 
eternal, on what grounds do you base this declaration ? 

I'lhe Opponent answers]— 

Sutra 22 

(A) “Because of intangibility.” 

_ bhasya 

“We have seen that AhS'sa, which is intangible, is eternal ; 
hence it follows that Sound is also so.” 

INTRODUCTORY RHASYA 

The reason put forward by the Purvapaksin, is ‘inconclusive’ 
(non-concomitant with the Probandum) in both ways ; for (1) the 
Atom is tangible and yet eternal [which shows that intangibility is 
not the invariable concomitant of eternality], and (2) Motion is 
intangible and yet non eternal [which show's that eternality is not 
always concomitant v/ith intangibility]. Against the reasoning 
“because Sound is intangible, therefore it is eternal”—we have 
the next Sutra pointing out an instance to the contrary: (Motion), 
which is similar to the Subject (Sound), is ‘intangible’— 

Sutra 23 

The reasoning is not right, because Motion (which is 
‘intangible’) is ‘non-eternal’. 

BHASYA 

And the next Sutra cites another instance to the contrary : 
(the Atom), which is dissimilar to the Subject (Sound, in being 
tangible )— 

Sutra 24 

The reasoning is not right, because the Atom (which is 
‘tangible’) is ‘eternal’. 

BHASYA 

Both these examples (cited in Su. 23 and 24) show that the 
reasoning—‘because Sound is intangible (it should be eternal)’— 
is not valid. 

* This assumption of the Opponent cannot be right; because, as just 
shown, the non-apprehension of an entity does prove its non-existence. 

p The Bhdsyacandra wrongly attributes this question to the ‘Sisya', 
pupil. It is clearly addressed to the Opponent by the Siddhdntin. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent says]—“In that case, the following is the 
reason (for Sound being regarded as eternal )— 

Satra 25 

(B) “Because of its being imparted”— 

“A thing that is imparted is found to be constant ; and as 
Sound is imparted, by the Teacher to the Pupil, it should be 
regarded as constant.” 

Sutra 26 

This also is not a valid reason ; because Sound is not 
found to exist in the space intervening between the two 
persons. 

BHASYA 

What is there to indicate the existence of Sound in the space 
intervening between the person imparting (the word-sounds) 
and the person to whom they are imparted ? 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent answers]—“it cannot be denied that it is 
only a thing that persists (such as gold etc.) that can leave the 
imparter and go over to the person to whom it is imparted. So 
that— 

Sutra 27 

“ In view of the fact that it (Sound) is taught, (the 
validity of) the reason cannot be gainsaid.’’ 

BHASYA 

“ What indicates the persistence of Sound is the fact that it 
is taught ; if the Sound did not continue to exist, it would not 
be possible for it to be taught.” 

Sutra 28 

In accordance with the two views, ‘being taught’ may 
mean one thing or another; hence the argument fails to 
meet the objection (urged by us),* 

BHASYA 

I’hat Word-Sounds are taught is admitted by Ixjth parties. 
But the doubt still remains, as to whether in the ‘teaching’, the 
Sound that originally subsisted in the Teacher goes over to the 

* 'I hf. Nydyasiicimbandha as also BhdsyaCandra, mentions this as a 

Sutra and it is also found in Sutra Mss. A and B, 
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Pupil,—or when the Pupil is taught, he only imitates what he finds 
in the Teacher, as is the case with the teaching of Dancing; and 
by reason of this doubt, being taught cannot be a valid basis for 
the inference of Sound being “imparted.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent says]—“Well, in that case the following 
shall be the reason (proving the persistence of Sound)”— 

Sutra 29 

“Because there is repetition.” 

bhasya 

“As a matter of fact, we have found that what is repeated 
persists ; c. g., when one sees a certain colour five times, repeat¬ 
edly, it means that what is seen is the same Colour that persists 
during all that time ;—we have similar repetitions in connection 
with Sound ; e, g., people speak of having read a certain Chapter 
ten times or twenty times ; which must mean that there is repeated 
reading of what persists during all that time.” 

Sutra 30 

This cannot he right ; for the term ‘repetition’ is used 
figuratively also, in cases where the things concerned are 
different (not the same). 

BHASYA 

Even in cases where it is not the same thing persisting all 
the same, people speak of ‘repetition’; e. g., in such assertions as 
—‘please dance iwice\ ‘please dance thrice', ‘he danced twice', 
‘he danced thrice’ , ‘he otters the Agnihotra twice’, ‘he cats twice' 
[in all which cases the acts, of dancing, offering and eating spoken 
of as ‘repeated' are not the same, the first dancing being different 
from the second dancing and so forth.] 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent’s reasoning having been thus shown to be 
based upon false premises, he proceeds to object (by verbal 
casuistry) to the use of the term ‘anya’, ‘different.’ 

Sutra 31 

“When a thing is ‘different’, it is ‘different’ from some¬ 
thing that is ‘different’ (from it);—and what is ‘different’ 
from the ‘different’ must be ‘non-different’so that there is 
nothing that can be regarded as (purely) ‘different.’ ” 
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BHASYA 

That which you regard as ‘different’ is non-different from 
itself; hence that cannot be regarded as ‘different’; [and, as the 
Sutra says, what is different from the ‘different’ is non-different 
also ; hence that also cannot be regarded as ‘different’]; so that 
there is no possibility of anything being regarded as (purely) 
‘different’. Hence what has been urged (in Su. 29)—that the 
term repetition is used figuratively also in cases where the things 
concerned are different ’—is not right. [The very conception of 
difference’ being impossible], 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

In answer to the Opponent who has objected to the use of a 
word (by the Siddhantin, in Sii. 29), the Siddhantin urges an 
objection against the use of a word (by the Opponent himself, in 
Su. 30)— 

Sutra 32 

If there is no conception of the ‘different’, there can he 
none of ‘non-difference’; as the two conceptions are mutually 
relative. 

BHASYA 

You are urging that the ‘different’ is ‘non-different’; and 
having urged that you deny the conception of the ‘different’, 
you yet admit the conception of the ‘non-different’; and you 
yourself actually use the term ‘non-different.’ But as a matter of 
fact, ‘non-different’ is a compound word—where the word ‘differ¬ 
ent’ is compounded with the negative particle ‘non’; now if the 
Second term of the compound is impossible (i.e. without a real 
denotation), with what would the negative particle he compound¬ 
ed ? In fact, of the two terms ‘different’ and ‘non-different’, one 
is possible only in relation to the other. Thus, when you say 
that ‘there is nothing that can be regarded as different’ you say 
what if not quite right. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent puts forward another argument in support of 
the eternality of Sound]—“Well, now, we must accept the Sound 
to be eternal,— 
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Sutra 33 

“also* because we do not perceive any cau^e for its 
destruction”. 

bhasya 

“ Whatever thing is non-eternal, its destruction is brought 
about by some cause ; e. g.. the destruction of the Clod of earth 
is brought about by the disruption of its component particles ;— 
now if Sound were non-eternal, we should certainly perceive the 
cause of its destruction ;—as a matter of fact however, we do not 
perceive any such causet (of the destruction of Sound);—hence 
it follows that Sound is eternal." 

[Answer to the ahove argument■] 

Sutra 34 

Inasmuch as we do not find any cause for Sound not 
being heard, it would mean that (if Sound is eternal) it 
should be heard always. 

BHASYA 

Just as not finding any cause for its destruction, you argue 
that Sound should be eternal ,—in the same manner, not finding 
any cause for its not being heard (.when it exists), we can argue 
that Sound (being eternal) should be always heard. “But the 
non-hearing of Sound (at times) is due to the absence of a mani- 
fester (of it).” The hypothesis of the ‘manifester’ has been 
already exploded. And such being the case, if there is non-hearing 
of the existing Sound, even without a cause (of this non-hearing), 
in the same manner, there would also be destruction of the exist¬ 
ing Sound even without a cause (of that destruction). And as 
for being contrary to all apparent facts,—that applies equally to 
both the contingencies,-—of causeless destruction, as well as cause¬ 
less non-hearing. 

Sutra 35 

But (in reality) we do perceive it (the cause of the des¬ 
truction of Sound) ; so that the said non-apprehension (of 

* q'he Nydyasuctnibandha and the Puri Ms. of Sutra both read a 'cha' 
here. 

t The £!/iasy/i£««dru construes the Sutrfl as ‘vindiakdranena anupalnb- 
which can only mean—‘the non-apprehension of sound is due to the 
cause of destruction.’ This interpretation is not supported either by the 
Bhasya or by the Vdrtika. 
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such cause) being false, it cannot be regarded as a valid 
reason. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact the cause of the destruction of Sound is 
actually apprehended by means of Inference ; so that the non¬ 
apprehension of the cause of destruction’ being non-existent, 
false,—the reason put forward (by the Opponent in Su. 32) is not 
a valid one ; being just like the reason in the reasoning this 
animal is a horse because it has horns.' 

“What is that by means of which you infer the said cause of 
destruction ?’’ 

It is the established fact of there being a series of Sounds (in 
the case of every Sound uttered) [from which we infer the 
presence of causes of destruction of Sound], Wc have already 
shown that (in the case of every Sound) there is a series of 
Sounds ; which means that by means of conjunction and dis¬ 
junction one Sound produces another Sound, this again produces 
another, and so on ;—now in this scries of Sounds, that (succeed¬ 
ing) Sound which is the product destroys that (preceding) Sound 
which is its cause [so that every Sound of the series is destroyed 
by that which follows it] ; and what destroys the final Sound of 
the series is the conjunction or impact of an obrtructing sub¬ 
stance.* [That such is the case is vouched for by our experience]; 

* This sentence has exercised the minds of commentators. As the 
passitge stands it clearly means that it is the Sound that comes into contact 
with the obstructing substance and is thereby destroyed. Now this goes 
against the Vaishesika doctrine that no quality can subsist in a quality ; 
whence Sound being a quality cannot have conjunction, \ hich also is a quality. 
Hence, as the jParz-iuiidhi remarks, finding the passage to be incompatible 
with the Vaisesika doctrine, the J atparya provides the explanation that what 
destroys the Sound is ‘the impact with the obstacle’ of, not Sound, but the 
Akdsa, the material or constituent cause of Sound ; so that what happens is 
that this impact ofwith a denser substance renders it incapable of 
functioning as the constituent cause of further Sounds, and the immaterial 
cause of the initial Sound- in the shape of the contact of the stick with the 
drum—having Ceased, there is nothing to start the series afresh; and the 
result is that the final Sound, and along w'hh it, the ‘series of Sounds, is 
destroyed. The Nydynkandnli on I’rashastapSda (P. 289) takes the contact of 
the obstacle to belong to Air, which is the efficient cause, the nimittakdrann 
of Sound. The Bhasyucandra also gives the same explanation as the 7'dtparya, 
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for instance, we find that in a case where a man, though close by, 
fails to hear a Sound emanating on the other side of a wall ; 
while even though the man is at a distance, he does hear the 
Sound, if there is no obstacle intervening. Then again, when a 
bell is rung, what is heard is a continuous series of Sounds, as is 
clear from the fact that the several Sounds heard are of varying 
degrees of loudness or dullness; now if Sound were eternal, it 
would be necessary,—in order to account for this continuous 
series of audition—to postulate an equally permanent Sound- 
manifester abiding either in the Bel! or in the Sound-series or in 
something else ; [it would be necessary to find some such cause] 
as it has to be explained how, the Sound remaining the same 
iex-hypothesi), there is a diversity in the hearing (as evinced by 
the varying degrees of intensity perceived). If, on the other 
hand, Sound is (regarded as) non-eternal, [the said phenomenon 
can be explained by the hypothesis that] there appears (at each 
stage of the Series) a fresh cause in the shape of a certain conti¬ 
nuous stream of momentum, more or less forcible, subsisting in 
the Bell (as long as the Sound continues to be heard); which acts 
as an aid to the contact producing the initial Sound ;—and by 
reason of this continued appearance of causes, there appears the 
Series of Sounds ; and the greater or less force of the momentum 
gives rise to the greater or less intensity of the Sound ; and this 
accounts for the aforesaid diversity of audition.* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent says]—“But as a matter of fact, no such 
further cause (of Sound) as ‘Momentum’ is ever perceived ; and 
as it is not perceived, it cannot exist.” [Ihe answer to this is 

* Sound itself, if eternal, cannot have any diversity, either natural or 
accidental; -as will be explained later on. As for the Audition or Hearing, 
no diversity in this would be possible if the Sound were only manifested by 
some manifester abiding in either the Bell or some other thing. It may he 
held that what are heard as of varying degrees of intensity are so many 
distinct Sounds. But in that case, they should all be heard simultaneously; 
as all of them have been manifested by the same stroke of the Bell, and 
there is nothing else that could create a diversity. It however it be held 
that the Sounds are produced —not only manifested—by the stroke of the 
Bell,—which shotys itself in a series of momentum,—the diversity in the 
hearing is easily explained ; the Sounds themselves being diverse, having 
been brought by the diverse momenta of varying degrees of intensity.— 
Talparyn. 
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Sutra 36 

Inasmuch the cessation of Sound follows from the touch 
of such a cause as the ‘Hand’ it is not right to say that there 
is non-perception (of the Momentum).* 

BHASYA 

A motion of the Hand brings about its contact with the Bell 
(while it is resounding); and upon this contact no further sound- 
series is perceived ; this is what explains the fact that no further 
sound (of that series) is heard. And the inference in this case 
is that the touch of the striking substance (Hand) puts a check 
upon some cause other than the original cause that gave rise to 
the initial Sound [as this cause is no longer present at the time 
that the resonance ceases],— and this other cause is the Momen¬ 
tum (set up in the manner described above)-this Momentum 
being checked, the Sound-series is no longer kept going ;—and 
this series having stopped, there is no further hearing. This is 
analogous to the case of the Arrow, which is found to stop, when 
the Momentum, which is the cause of its continuous motion 
forward, is checked by the impact of the substance struck by the 
arrow ;—and further, in the case of the metallic vessel, the 
presence of Momentum is clearly indicated, firstly by the cessa¬ 
tion of the vibrations that could be felt by touch, and secondly 
by the touch of the hand itsclf.t For these reasons, it is not 
true that there is no cognition of Momentum as an idditional 
cause (in the continuance of Sound). 

* The translation of the Sutra is in accordance with the interpretation 
of the Bhdsya ; other commentators have suggested a different explanation, 
—'Inasmuch as We find the Sound’of the Bell to cease when the Bell is 
touched by the hand (while it is resounding), it is not right to say that ‘we 
never perceive a cause for the destruction of Sound’this being an answer 
to the general Purvapalisa question that "as w'e can never find a cause that 
destroys Sound, we cannot regard Sound to be destructible.’’ 

t As the passage stands—and all Mss. read it as such—the above is 
the better interpretation. But it gives better sense if wo read the 

construction being ^fVrf 

5T5TC. ^’^1% ; that is,—'In the case of 

metsilic vessels-it is found that when they are touched by the hand, there is 
a cessation of vibration set up in them, and this cessation of vibration 
clearly proves that there has been a continuous momentum at work.’ 
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Sutra 37* 

Further, if the mere fact of the cause of its destruction 
not being perceived were to prove that a thing still abides,— 
then that thing the audition of Sound) also would have 
to be regarded as eternal. 

bhAsya 

If it be held that when the cause of the destruction of a 
thing is not perceived, that thing should be regarded as still 
abiding,—and as abiding, it should be eternal,—then, in regard 
to Sound-hearings, which you hold to be only so many man'festa, 
tions of Sound, as you do not point out any cause of destructi on 
it would follow, from this non-indication that the said hearings 
continue to abide, and as such thould be regarded as eternal. 
If this be not so, then it is not right to argue (as the Opponent 
has done) that, “because the destruction of Sound is not perceiv¬ 
ed, it must be regarded as abiding, and hence eternal.’’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHA.SYA 

[Ihe Sankhya comes forward with his objection against the 
Nyaya view of Sound]—•“ (In the case of bell-ringing) we find that 
the Resonance subsists in the same substratum with the Vibration', 
and hence it ceases, like the Vibration, upon the removal of its 
cause by the hand-touch ;—if on the other hand, the Resonance, 
subsisted in another substratum (and not in the same substratum 
with the Vibration), then on the touch of the striking object 
(Hand), what would cease would be that which subsists in the 
same substratum (and not the Resonance, which ex-hypothesi, 
subsists in another substratum). [For this reason, Sound must be 
regarded as subsisting in the sounding substance, wherein the 
vibrations subsist,—that is, in the Air,—and not in Aka'sa, as 
held by the Naiyayika].” 

[In answer to this, we have the following Sutra]— 

• This Sutra reverts to the Furvapahsa argument put forward in Su. 30. 

—fays the Tdtparya. "The fame 
argument that the Opponent had urged in support of the eternality of tound^ 
the Siddhantin now turns in support of the continuity of sound-audition.’’— 
Bha^yacandra. 
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Sutra 38 

Inasmuch as (the substratum of Sound) is intangible, 
the said objection (against Sound subsisting in Akis'a) does 
not hold. 

BHASYA 

'Ihe Safikhya objects to the view that Sound is a quality 
subsisting inbut this objection cannot be maintained; 
for the simple reason that the substratum of Sound (i.e, Aka'sa) 
is intangible. As a matter of fact, we find that the Sound-series 
is perceived even at a time when there is no perception of any¬ 
thing possessing Colour and other qualities ; which shows that 
Sound has for its substratum a substance which is intangible and 
all-pervading,—and it does not subsist in the same substratum 
with the Vibrations. 

INTRODUCTOKY BHA§YA 

Further, it is not right to hold that Sound is manifested as 
subsisting in each substance, along with Colour and other quali¬ 
ties (as held by the Sankhyas). “Why ? ” 

Sutra 39 

Because, if Sound formed an aggregate (along with 
Colour &c.),—inasmuch as there are also divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of it, [Sound could not be regarded as manifested’] 

bhAsya 

'Ihe particle‘c/ia’,‘also’, points to the presence of the series 
of Sounds as a further reason (for denying the mere manifestation 
of Sound); which has already been explained (under Su. 16). 

If Sounds, Colours and other qualities co-exsist in each sub¬ 
stance, and form an aggregate (as held by the Sankhya), —then, 
inasmuch as it is found that in any particular substance, the 
Colour or some other quality is always perceived to be of one and 
the same kind, it would follow that Sound also (as forming a 
member of that same aggregate of qualities) should always be 
perceived to be of one and the same kind. And under the cir¬ 
cumstances, there would be no possibility of—(1) the ‘division’ 
or diversity involved in the well-known phenomenon, that when 
Sound appears in connection with a substance (the string of a 
musical instrument, for instance), it is found to consist of several 
sounds of diverse kinds, belonging to different notes (in the 
musical scale),—or (2) of the ‘sub-division’ involved in tbp 
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phenomenon, that in the case of the Sounds of the same form, of 
the same kind and belonging to. the same musical note, we per¬ 
ceive a diversity, due to the varying grades of intensity.* [Both 
these phenomena would be impossible, in accordance with the 
Sahkhya theory ; because] the said phenomena could be possible 
only if there were sei;e?'a/Sounds and they were produced’, and 
not if there is a single Sound and that also is manifested. As a 
matter of fact, however, we know that the said ‘division and sub¬ 
division’ do exist. So that from the existence of these ‘divisions 
and sub-divisions’ we conclude that Sound cannot be manifested 
as subsisting, in each substance, along with Colour and other 
qualities. 

Section (3) 

The Modifications of Sound 
Sutras 40-54 
INTRODUCTORY BHA-SYA 

Sound is of tv/o kinds—Letter-sounds and Sound in general 
(Noise).t Now in regard to Letter-sounds— 

• The Bhasyncandra explains ‘division’ as 'division into Letters' and 
‘sub-division’ as ‘Sound and Resonance.’ 

t ‘Letter-sound’—in the shape of a, k &c.; and ‘noise’—the sound 
produced by conch-blowing, says Praiastapada. 

Sound in general has been dealt with up to .SO. 38. The author now 
takes up the particular kind of Sound, in the shape of Letter-sounds, which 
form the subject-matter of the present enquiry; as is clear from the fact that 
the Sound-modifications dealt with are only those pertaining to Letter- 
sound s.—T dtpary a. 

The connection of the present section with what has gone before is thus 
explained by the Tatpurya : —The Sdnkhya view, that 'Sound is manifested 
as co-existing with Colour and other qualities’, having been refuted,—the 
same i5uriA/(ya turns round with the view that, “though Sound may not be 
eternal, in the sense of continuing to exist in the same unchanged form, yet 
it could be eternal in the sense that it continues to exist and undergo modi¬ 
fications ; just in the same manner as Primordial Matter is regarded as 
eternal ; just as gold remains gold even in its endless modifications ; and in 
support of this view we may cite the grammatical laws of sandhi, by which 
Letter-sounds undergo certain modifications.” With a view to demolish this 
view, the Author proceeds to show that, in the case of Letter-sounds, there 
is no such modification, or transmutation, as would justify us in regarding 
them as having a continuity of existence. 
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Sutra 40 

There arises a doubt, because there is mention of both 
modification’, and ‘substitution’. 

BHASYA 

In connection with the expression ‘ Jadhyatra' (as resulting 
from the combination of 'dadhi' and 'atra') some* people hold 
that the z’ (in 'dadhi’) renounces its own form and takes 
the from of 'ya', —the sense of this view being that [what the 
grammatical law lays down is that, when i is followed by a] 
there is a modification (of i into ya). —Othersf, however, hold that 
what happens is that, the ‘i’ having been used (in the expression 
'dadhi atra’), it gives up its place, and in the place thus vacated 
the letter 'ya' comes to be used (in the expression ‘dadhi-atra’), — 
the sense of this latter view being that [what the grammatical 
law means is that] when i and a are in juxtaposition, we use ya 
and not z, so that there is substitution (of ya in place of i). Both 
these opinions have been held (in connection with the grammati¬ 
cal law embodied in Papini’s sutras, ‘Iko yanaci’ 6.1.77). So that 
one does not know what the truth is [unless he carries on a full 
enquiry into the matter]. 

The true view is that there is substitution. 

(a) As regards the theory of ‘modification’,—as a matter of 
fact, we do not perceive any continuity or persistence ; so that 
there can be no inference of‘modification’. If there were some 
sort of persistence (of the z'-sound, even in the form 'dadhyatra’), 
it would show that something of it (some part of its character) 
had ceased and something else come in ; and this might justify 
the inference that there is ‘modification’ ;—as a matter of fact, 
however, no such persistence is ever perceived ;—hence the 
conclusion is that there is no‘modification’.§—(B) Secondly, we 

* The .SAdfyorawdrfl attributes this view to the followers of Kalapa I 
and quotes a Kdldpa-Siitra, 

t The followers of Pacini —says the Bhasyacandra. 

k In the well-known cases of 'modification’—e.g. when a lump of gold 
is transmuted into a pair of ear-rings or bracelets—they are regarded as 
‘modification’, because whatever the particular shape, through everyone of 
them the character of ‘Gold’ persists. But in ‘ya’ (in 'dadhyatra') we do not 
find any such persistence of the ‘i’-sound ; so that this cannot be a case of 
‘mod ification — Tdtparyn. 

N. B. 15 
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find that the two letters (/ and ya) being amenable to different 
instrumental forces, the utterance of one is possible without the 
utterance of the other ; that is to say, as a matter of fact, the 
lettet ‘V is amenable to the instrumentality of what is called the 
‘open articulation’ (applicable to vowels), while the letter ‘ya’ is 
amenable to the instrumentality of the ‘slightly touched articula¬ 
tion’ (applicable to scrni-vowels) ; so that these two letters are 
pronouncible by two dift'erent kinds of ‘effort’, called ‘instru¬ 
mentality’ ; and this is what makes it possible for one of them 
being uttered while the other is not uttered [and all this shows 
that ya is only the xubatitute, and not the modification, of i]*.— 
(C) Thirdly, the case in question (that of ya in dadhyatra) is 
exactly analogous to that where there is no ‘modification’ ; that 
is to say, there are cases where i and ya are not modifications’ 
at all (even according to you); e.g., in such expressions as (a) 
‘yatate’, ‘yacchati’, and ‘pruyamsta’ (where there can be no chance 
of ya being a ‘modification’ at all), and, ‘ikarah’, ‘idam’ (where i 
remains itself, without undergoing any change at all) ;—and 
there are well-marked cases where the two do appear like ‘modi¬ 
fications’ ; e.g. ‘istva’ (which is derived from the root ‘yaj’, and 
in which therefore, the i appears in the place of the ya in the 
root) and ‘dadhyahara’ which is the altered form resulting from 
the combination of ‘dadhi’ and 'nhara', (of which the i is changed 
into ya) —Now as a matter of fact, in both these cases, (of the 
utterance of ya or i, appearing by itself or as ‘modification’), the 
effort of the speaker is precisely the same, and precisely the 

Thi; P/irisuddhi remarlis—The term 'nikilra’ in the present context does 
not stand for ‘transmutation,’ the total destruction of one thing and the 
appear.incc in its place of another thing ; as no such ‘vikdrii’ is admitted by 
the Sdilkhya it stands for that Winnie in which the basic element remain¬ 
ing the same, its characteristics appear and disappear. And as there is no 
such basic element of which ‘i’ could be a chaTKCteristic detail,—no ‘modi¬ 
fication’ can be pos.siblc in this case. 

* If yu Were the inoJificatiim of i, the forces necessary for its utterance 
would be the same as those necessary f.>r the utterance of i ; as a matter of 
fact, however, the force that is put into operation, for the uttering of ya, is 
that in the form of the eflort called ‘slightly touched articulation’ ; whili! in 
the Case of i, the effoi-t is that ailled ‘open rirticuhition’. Thus it is that lor 
the uttt;ring of y:: it is not necessary to have a previous utterance of i. And 
this would not be possible if y.; vs'ere a modification of i. 
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same also is the hearing of the hearer. All this shows that (in 
dadhyatra) we have suhstitution fof ya, and not modification 
of i).*—(D) Fourthly, there is no perception of it in actual usage. 
That is to say, in actual usage, i is never perceived as becoming 
3)0 -,1 what is perceived, however, is that ya is used in the place 
where i had been used before. From this also it follows that ya 
is not a ‘modification’ of i.§ 

The denial of ya being the ‘modification’ of i does not set 
aside the grammatical law (that 'ik followed by ach becomes yan’ 
—Panini, 6-1-77). That is to say, even in accordance with the 
view that letters do not undergo modifications, it is not impossible 
to have the grammatical law (of letter-changes).—which contin¬ 
gency (of impossibility of the law) should compel us to admit the 
‘modification’ of letters. As a matter of fact, one letter is not 
the product of another letter ; e.g. ya is not produced from i, nor 
is i produced from ya ; each letter emanatss from a distinct spot 
in the organ of speech and is the outcome of a distinct articula¬ 
tion ; so that the correct view is that what happens (in the case 
of changes) is that one is uttered in the place of another [ Hence 
what the grammatical law 'iko yanaci’ means is that when i and a 
are in juxtapasition, we should use ya in the place of i, and not 
that i is modified into yn ]. And only if these two facts were 
otherwise, could the change in question he regarded either as a 
modification’, or as a case of ‘one being produced out of the 
other’. As a matter of fact, however, these two facts are not 
otherwise. Hence the conclusion is that there is no ‘modifica¬ 
tion’ of letters. 

(E) Just as the ‘modification’ of a group of letters is not, 
possible, so is the ‘modification’ of a single letter also not 

* The effort necessary for the uttering of ya in 'yatate' is exactly the 
same as that necessary for its uttering in the expression 'dadhyatra' ; 
similarly the effort required for uttering i in ‘idam’ is the same as that 
required for its uttering in ‘istva’ ; which shows that the ‘ya’ in both cases 
is of the same Isind ; i. e. just as in 'yatate', the ya is not a ‘modification’, 
so in 'dadhyatra' also it is not a modification, and so on. 

t Id- S-> we perceive the gold becoming the bracelet. — Bhasyacandra. 

^ In the case of the well-known case of ‘modification’ of milk into 
curd, we can perceive the milk becoming curd ; in the same manner we 
should perceive the i becoming ya, if the letter were a ‘modification’ of i. 
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possible. In accordance with the rules—‘the root as becomes 
'’bhu,' ‘the root bru becomes vac’ —where as is changed into bhu 
and bru into vac, —this change of one set of letters in the root 
into another set of letters is not in any case regarded either 
as a ‘modification’, or as a case of one being produced out of 
the other ; it is only regarded as a case of one set of letters 
being used in the place of another set of letters ;■—exactly 
similar should be the case when one letter (i) is changed into 
another {ya).* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also letters cannot be regarded 
as undergoing ‘modifications’— 

Sutra 41 

Because the enlargement of the original cause should 
always involve a corresponding enlargement in the modi¬ 
fication. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, we always find that modifications al¬ 
ways follow their original base.t In the case in question how¬ 
ever we do not find the ya following the shortness or length 
of the i [as whether the preceding i is long or short, the ya 
is always short] ;—and it is only if there were such following 
by the ya, that we could infer it to be a ‘modification’. 

Sutra 42 

[Objection]—“The reason just urged is not a valid 
one ; because, as a matter of fact. Modifications are found 
to be smaller than, equal to and larger than their original 
base.” 

BHA§YA 

“In the case of Substances, we find that some modifications 
are smaller than their original base, some are equal to it, while 

• The Pariiudahi formulates this reasoning as follows—‘The case of 
the change of i into ya cannot be one of modification,— because the two are 
distinct letters,—just like bhu appearing in place of as’. 

t For instance, the cloth made of long yarns is long, and that made of 
shorter yarns is shorter—says the Bhasyacandra, 
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some are larger. In the same manner ya, as the modification 
(of the long i), may be smaller (than its basic cause).”* 

[The Vaftika does not notice this Sutra 42.} 

SBtra 43 

[Answer]—Inasmuch as there is (in the Opponent’s 
reasoning) neither of the two kinds of Probans, the mere 
example cannot prove anything. 

(a) In the argument urged by the Opponent (in SO, 41), 
we do not find any Probans at all,—neither one ‘similar’ to 
the example, nor one ‘dissimilar’ to it [and these are the only 
two kinds of Prohans, as explained under SO. 1-1-34 and 35] ;— 

[b] secondly (though an example has been cited) a mere example, 
unless taken along with a Probans, cannot prove anything ;— 

(c) lastly, as counter-instances are available (in support of the 
contrary conclusion), there would be an uncertainity in regard 
to the conclusion (sought to be proved); [this counter-instance 
being as follows :—] it sometimes happens that for the carrying 
of a load, a horse is yoked in the place of an ox,—and just as 
in this case the Horse is not regarded as a ‘modification’ of the 
Ox, so, when ya is used in place of i, it cannot be regarded as a 
‘modification’ of /. And certainly there is no such rule as tha* 
a conclusion can be proved only by an example, and not by a 
counter-example 

* “From the small seed of the banyan emanates the large banyan tree ; 
while out of the large cocoanut, which is larger than the banyan-seed, comes 
out the cocoanut tree, which is smaller than the banyan tree ; and from 
cocoanuts of equal size, w'c get trees of equal size."—Tdtparya, 

It would be more in keeping with the text if we had the following 
examples—(1) From the small seeds we get the tree, which is the modifica¬ 
tion of the seed, and is larger than it; (2) from a large volume of steam 
we get a small quantity of water, where the water, the modification of the 
steam, is smaller in volume than the steam ; and (3) when milk turns into 
curd, the modification, curd, is equal in volume to the milk. 

The Bhasyacandra gives the tollowing examples :—(1) From the elonga¬ 
ted goid-pieces, we get the round ear-ring; (2) from smooth yarns we getj 
smooth cloth ; (3) from the small ball of cotton we get the long yarns. A1 
this shows that the modification need not always correspond to its original. 

t This Sutra answers Su, 41, taking it as an argument advanced to 
prove the conclusion that ya is a modification of i. But Su. 41 may be taken, 
not as an argument to prove a conclusion, but only as pointing out a defect, 
3 fallacy, in the premiss of the Siddhantin’s reasoning. The answer to this 
comes in Su. 44. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As regards the examples of the ‘modification’ of Substances 
cited by the Opponent,—our answer is that — 

Sutra 44 

It is not right; as ‘modifications’ always emanate from 
such original bases as are unequal [and they are always in 
conformity with these latter]. 

BHASYA 

Substances that constitute the origin (from which 
colions emanate) are such as are not equal (to them); and yet 
the modifications are always in conformity with their original 
bases.* In the case in question, however, we find that the 
letter ya is not always in conformity with (does not necessarily 
emanate from) the letter /.f Hence the citing of the example 
of the modification of substances is not effective against us. 

Sutra 45 

[Ohjection] —“ Just as there is diversity in the character 
of the modification of Substances, so is there diversity in the 
modification of Letters also.” 

BHASYA 

“just as in the case of Substances, the modification differs 
from its original, even though both equally are Substance^—&o in 
the case of Letters also, though both equally are 'Letter,' yet the 
modification dUfers from the original.”§ 

* E. g. From the tmall banyan-seed emanates the large banyan-tree; 
and yet from that seed will emanate only the banyan, and never the cocoa- 
nut tree. 

■f This is what w'e mean by what we have urged in Su. 40, as regards 
the mod ifications following their Origins ; and not that the largeness and 
smallness of the modification follows those of the origin. If we meant this 
latter, then alone could the argument urged against us by the Opponent in 
Su. 42 be effective. 

§ “In the ca.se of Substances also it is not true that the modification 
always follow's its original ; because as a matter of fact,vve often find that 
there is a diversity between the modification ana its original ; so that, even 
though the ya does not follow the i, in its length or shortnes.s, yet it may be 
its modification.” 

“The sense of the argument is as follows ; When the modification is 
spoken of as following its original, is it meant that the following or confor¬ 
mity is absolute ?—or that it is only partial ? If the former, then no such 
conformity would be possible in the c.ase of substances ahso. If the latter, 
then in the case of Letters also, there is conformity so far that both are 
‘ Letter ’ ’— Bha^yoeandra . 
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Sutra 46 

[/I nstPer ]"That cannot be; as the real character o£ 
‘Modification’ is not possible (in the case of Letters). 

BHASYA 

In the case of Substances in general we find the character 
of Modification’to be as follows:—When a Substance, gold or 
clay, undergoes moJificalion, what happens is that the general 
character of that substance (Gold or Clay) remaining constant, 
one form or shape of it (f.e. the Lump of Gold or Clay) disappears 
and another (i.c. the Ring or the Jar) comes into existence ; and 
this latter they call modification.’ In the case of Letters on the 
other hand (such for instance as the letters ya and i), there is no 
such general ‘Letter’-character which, remaining constant, 
would give up its ‘i’-form and take up the ‘yu’-form.* So that, 
just as in the case of the Ox and the Horse, even though both are 
Substance,’ yet, by reason of the diversity m their character, 
one is not regarded as the ‘modification’ of another,—simply be- 
cause they do not fulfil the conditions of the true ‘modification’, 
—exactly in the same manner, the letter ya cannot be regarded 
as the ‘modification’ of the letter i ; for the simple reason that 
the conditions of the true ‘modification’ are not fulfilled in 
this case. 

INTRODUCTORY BU.AsYA 

For the following reason also Letters cannot have modi¬ 
fications : — 

Sutra 47 

[ As a matter of fact ] when things have undergone 
‘modification’, they cannot revert to their original form. 

BHASYA 

Reversion (to the original form) is not possible [for real 
modifications ; e.a.. Curd cannot again become Milk ]. “How 
do you know that We know this because there is no proof for 
such reversion. That is to say, there is nothing to prove—no 
reasoning available for the view -that “what happens (in the case 

* For it is only the particular letter «■ that is held by the Opponent to 

be modified into another particular letter 'yo’; while in the cate of sub¬ 
stances the Gold lump becomes modified into the Gold-rinfr ; the Gold- 
characur being common. — BhasyaCimdra. 
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of the form ‘dadhyatra') is that the / has become modified into ya, 
and again becomes i (when the expression is again stated in its 
uncombined form, 'dadhi-atra'); and not that in the former case 
ya had been used in the place of i, and in the latter case it 
has ceased to be so used.”* 

Satra 48 

[Objection] — “ Inasmuch as Gold and other things do 
revert to their original form, the reason urged is not a true 
reason at all.” 

BHASYA 

Says the Opponent—■“ It has been asserted that there is no 
reasoning available for our view But this is not true ; The 
following is the reasoning that proves it ;—In the case of Gold 
we find that, renouncing the form of the Ear-ring, it takes the 
form of the Necklet, and again renouncing the form of the latter 
it takes that of the former ; exactly in the same manner, i hav¬ 
ing taken the form of ya, again takes the form of i.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—The reasoning put 
forward is not valid, as it is based upon premises that are not 
true ; for instance, in the case of Curd it is found that the Milk, 
having once become Curd, never again reverts to the form of the 
Milk. “ What does that prove ? ” It proves that in the case 
of Letters also there is no reversion [and the premiss that ‘all 
modifications revert to their original position’, as urged in Su. 
46 , is found not true ; there being no such reversions in the case 
of Curd].t 

If the meaning of the Opponent’s assertion is that the 
‘‘ reversion of ‘ t ’ is analogous to the reversion of Gold [so that 

* The Bhdsyacandra cites an example where there is repeated ‘rever¬ 
sion’ between i and ya. From the root ‘dhyai’, (to think) we get the word 
‘dhih’ (intelligence) ; this latter word being compounded w'ith 'dpti’, we get 
the form ‘dhy-dpti’ (ya again) ; and this compound is explained as ‘dhi- 
dptih’ (i again). 

t This is the answer to !-'u.4S ; if the reasoning therein urged is meant 
to prove that “there is reversion in the case of Letters, because there is 
such in the case of all modifications.” If on the other hand, the Sutra is to 
be taken only as putting forward an objection to the arguments of the 
Siddhantin, then the answer is as given in Sutra 49. 
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what is stated in Su. 45 is not true] ”,—then our answer is that, 
so far as the analogy of the case of Gold is concerned,— 

Sutra 49 

There is no analogy at all; as in the case of the ‘modi' 
fications’ of Gold, the ‘Gold’-character is never absent.* * * § 

In the case of Gold what happens in that the Gold itself 
remaining the constant factor, it becomes different objects by 
the renouncing of one character (form) and the taking of 
another. In the case of ‘ ’ on the other hand, we do not per¬ 

ceive any such common factor, in the shape of ‘Letters in gene' 
ral’, which could become a different object by renouncing the 
‘/’-form and taking the ‘ya’-form. Hence the example cf Gold 
is not applicable to the case in question. 

[Ohjection ]—“ But inasmuchas the General Character of 
‘Letter’ is never absent [in either ‘/’ or ‘yu’], it is not right to 
deny the ‘modification of Letters’.”t 

[Says the Opponent]—“ In the; case of Letter-modifications 
also, the generic character of ‘Letter’ is never absent; exactly 
in the same manner as the character of‘Gold’ is present in all 
modifications of Gold. [Hence the two cases are exactly ana¬ 
logous].” 

[Answer]- But a character subsists in that which is endow¬ 
ed with the Universal, and not in the Universal itself.§ 

* This appears as a Sutra in the Nayasucinibandha, also in the Vdrtika 
Bhasyacandra and in the two Sutra Mss. The text of the fiQtra is ^ 

• The Pori Sutra Ms., however, reads it as 
^ ; which reading is not quite satisfactory; 

though It may be construed to mean 'the analogy is not true ; because there is 
a diffe7e?}Ce inasmuchas in the case of Gold, the gold-character 

remains constant, throughout.’ The Bhasyacandra adopts this reading* 

The rf, according to some, forms part, not of the Suira, but of the 
Bhdsya. 

t This also appears as a Sutra, in the Vdrtika and the Sutra Mss. ; but 
not in the Nydyasuctnibandha, nor in the Bhasyacandra. 

§ This appears as .Swim in the Sutra Mss., and also in the Vdrtika- 
but not in the Nydyasuctnibandha, nor in the Bhasyacandra. 
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As a matter of fact, the Ear-rin^ ami the Necklet are forms 
or properties that subsist in the Gold, and not in the Universal 
or generic character of ‘Gold’.—Now, what is that Letter of 
which‘i’and 'ya’ are properties? 'Ihey cannot be properties 
of the genetic character of ‘Letter’, as this is a Universal (and 
not something possessed of the Univcrstii.) [ Even granting that 

these could be piroperties or forms of the said Universal ] as a 
matter of fact, a property or form that is ceasing (or disappear¬ 
ing) cannot form the origin of another forthcoming property ; 
hence in the case in question, the ‘i’ that is ceasing (or dis¬ 
appearing) could, not be the origin of the forthcoming ya 
[wliich means that 'ya' cannot he the ‘modification’ of ‘i’]. 

IN'I'RODUCTORY BH.ASYA 

For the following reason also no ‘modification’ of Letters is 
possible ; - 

Sutra 50 

If Letters are eternal, they cannot undergo [or become] 
modifications ;—if they are non-eternal, they cannot persist 
(as a constant factor). 

BHASYA 

According to the theory that Letters are eternal, the 
letters i and ya should both be eternal ; so that neither could 
be regarded as a ‘modification’; for both being eternal, what 
could be the ‘modification’ of what ? [as all ‘modifications as 
such must be non-eternal]. If on the other hand, the view is 
held that I-etters are non-eternal, then no persistence or conti¬ 
nuity of Letters would, be possible. “ What do you mean by 
Letters having no persistence ?” What is meant by this want 
of persistence’ is that having come into existence, they cease to 
exist ; so that (under this theory) it is only after the i , having 
come into existence, had ceased to exist, that the ya would 
come into e.xistence ; and the i w'ouhl come into e.xistence 
again only after the ‘ya’, having come into existence, had ceased 
to exis.t ; and under the circumstances (the two never coexisting 
at any point of time), what wmuld be the modification of what ? 
What we have said (in regard to the i and ya coming into exist¬ 
ence and ceasing to exist) should be taken as referring to the 
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combining (of the two words ‘Jadhi-atra) after having stated 
them in the disjoined form, and again disjoining them after 
having combined them.* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent makes the following answerf (on the basis of 
the theory that letters are eternal) to the argument (propounded 
by the Siddhantin .)-— 

Sutra 51 

“ Inasmuchas most Eternal things are beyond the reach 
of the senses, and yet there are some that are of the opposite 
character—the denial of Letter-modification is not right.” 

bhAsya 

” It is not quite correct§ to say that eternal words can neoer 
undergo modifications. [Because] as a matter of fact, we find 
that, of eternal things, while some are beyond the teach of the 
senses (e.g., the Atom and Akasa), there, are some that are quite 
perceptible by the senses (e.g., the Universal ‘cow’ and the like); 
in fact Letters themselves are perceptible (by the Senses) and 
yet they are eternal, ; similarly, of eternal things 

though some (e.g., Aka'sa) may be incapable of undergoing modi¬ 
fication, yet Letters may be quite capable of doing so.” 

But the presence of contrary properties cannot be accepted 
as a valid reason ; because there is incompnifnlity (between 
eternality and capability of modification), [while there is no such 
incompatibility between eternality and perceptibility or impercepti- 
bility]. That which is eternal is never born ; nor does it ever 
cease to exist ; that which is devoid of the character of being 
born and that of ceasing to exist is eternal ; while that which is 
possessed of the character of being horn and of ceasing to exist 
is non-eternal ; and as a matter of fact, there can he no ‘modifica¬ 
tion’ without something being born and something ceasing to 

* When \vc say ‘dadhi-ntra’ the i comes into existence ; when We say 
‘dadhyotra', the i ceases to exist and the ya comes into existence ; when we 
again disjoin the words and say ‘di:dhi-atra’, the yn ceases to exist and the i 
comeb into existence. 

t 'Vhis answer is in the form of a Futilo Rejoinder—the Tatparya, 

^ 'I'he Bhdsy.icandra explains ‘viprutisedhah’ as equivalent to apratise- 
dhah^' 
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exist. So that if Letters undergo ‘modification’, they cannot be 
eternal ; and if they are eternal, they cannot undergo ‘modifica¬ 
tion’. Thus the ‘presence of opposite characters’ (urged as a 
reason by the Opponent) is a fallacious Probans, being tainted 
with the fallacy of ‘Contradiction.’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent now answers the Siddhanta argument from 
the standpoint that Letters are nat-eternal — 

Sutra 52 

“ Even though non*persistent. Letters may undergo 
modifications, in the same way as they are apprehended 
(perceived).” 

BHASYA 

“Even though letters are non-persistent (transient), yet 
there is hearing of them (they are heard); and in the same 
manner their modification also would be possible (even though 
they are non-persistent.)”* 

Our answer is as follows :—The ‘hearing of letters’ (which 
has been put forward by the Opponent as a reason for proving 
the modification of Letters) has, as a matter of fact, no connec¬ 
tion at all (with the desired conclusion), and as such it is 
entirely inefficient. That is to say, the ‘hearing of Letters,’— 
which, on being admitted, would (according to the Opponent) lead 
to the inference of the fact that ‘letters undergo modifications’— 
Can, as a matter of fact, only serve the purpose of bringing about 
the cognition of what is expressed by those letters, and it has 
absolutely no connection with the 'modification of letters ’ ; 
and as such it is entirely inefficient (in the proving of the desired 
conclusion).! So that the reasoning of the Opponent is exactly 

* ‘Jubt as Letters, even though non-persistent, become related to the 
Auditory Organ and thereby bring about their own cognition,—in the same 
manner would they bring about modifications also.’— Tatparyc, 

. . . C‘ 

T The best reading of this passage appears to be— 

rr 3y?rri«fT ?rT IfjVi'T'JTT 

The construction being—^’1 

The Bhasyacandra reads 

thus, with the exception that for TT, it reads ^T. 
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similar {in absurdity) to the following reasoning—‘Because the 
Earth is endowed with the quality of Odour, it must also be 
endowed with such qualities as Sound, Pleasure, and the like — 
Then again, the ‘hearing of letters’ does not preclude the possi¬ 
bility of the case being one of the use of one Letter after the 
cessation of another Letter; v/e hold that in the case in question 
what happens is that the letter ‘i’ having ceased, the letter ‘ya’ is 
used in its place ; and if the possibility of such use were preclud¬ 
ed by the fact of letters being heard, then there might be some 
justification for the view that the letter ‘i’ itself becomes trans¬ 
formed (modified) into ‘ya’. * —[As a matter of fact however, it 

As for the mere denoting of meanings by letters, this can be done by 
them, even when they can subsist )Ust for the moment, just long enough for 
them to be comprehended. In the case in (question, however, the letters 
concerned should have to subsist much longer than that; they should have 
to subsist through the entire process—of uttering the disjoined words 
'dodAt-fltrfl’, the pronouncing of the combined form ‘dadhyatra’, ana the 
subsequent analysing into the disjoined form—before any idea could arise 
as to there being a‘modification.’ But as such continuous existence is not 
possible, under the theory that Letters are non-eternal, the mere ‘hearing of 
letters’ can have no connection with the fact of ‘modification’.— Tdtparya. 

’I'ho translation is in accordance with this interpretation of the Tdtparya. 
The Bhdsyaeandra construes the passage differently. By this 
funqSis'q: ( ^ iTqiri) 

is one sentence—‘The hearing of letters does not 

serve to prove the desired conclusion (that the original letter undergoes 

modifications);’—supplies the reason—‘because the said 

hearing is connected with the modified letter (and not with the modyjying 
c 

original)’; —‘hence it is inefficient; incapable of proving your 

proposition’;—thus being —‘not perceived (along with the modi¬ 

fying original)’‘ 31^ 

—‘might lend probability to the modifiability of letters ? 

This explanation, however, is more far-fetched than the one by the 
Tdtparya. 

* It might be argued, in favour of the Opponent’s view that even 
though the ‘hearing of letters’ has no direct connection with the subject of 
Letter-modifications, yet, inasmuch the fact of hearing precludes the 
possibility of all other explanations, it may be accepted as justifying the 
conclusion that Letters undergo modifications. The Author has anticipated 
this view, and has pointed out that the ‘hearing’ does not preclude the possi. 
bility of the explanation supplied by the Siddhdntin. 

Of this passage also, the Bhdfyaeandra supplies a different explanation, 
reading for and for According to this. 
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isi not so.]—From all this it follows that the ‘hearing of letters’ is 
not a valid reason for holding that Letters undergo modifications. 

Sutra 53 

(1) Inasmuch as, if the Letter is something modifia¬ 
ble, it cannot be eternal,—and (2) as the (so-called) ‘modi¬ 
fication’ appears at a time other than that at which the 
modifying letter is present,—the objection (taken in Su. 51) 
is not a right one. 

BHASYA 

The objection taken (in Su. .51) on the basis of the fact that 
‘eternal things are of opposite characters’ is not right. (1) 
Because as a matter of fact, no modifiable thing is ever found 
to be eternal ; hence the objection based upon the example of the 
‘ hearing of Letters’ is not right. (2) In the case in question, 
what happens is that, having used the disjoined expression 
‘dadhi~atra’, the person waits for several moments, and then he 
pronounces the words in close juxtaposition and uses the form 
^dadht^atra’ ; so that the letter ‘yu’ is used long after the letter 
‘i’ has disappeared (after the uttering of the disjoined words) ; 
and under the circumstances, of which letter could the ‘ya' be 
recognised as the ‘modification ’ ? For the effect (the modification, 
the ya) cannot appear at a time when the cause (the modifying 
original, the i) is absent. This is the retort to w'hich the 
Opponent’s argument is open. 

INTRODUCTORY BHA.SYA 

For the following reason also it is not possible to hold that 
Letters undergo modifications :— 

Sufru 54 

Because in regard to letter-modifications, there is no 
constancy as to the original base. 

In one case we find it laid down that 'ya' is to take the 
place of 'i' ; and in another it is laid down that ‘i’ is to take the 

the passage means as follows;—"The hearing of the modified letter does 
not bring about the birth of the modified letter after the destruction of that 
which is meant to have been its original ; e.g., if the production or birth of 
ya were brought about by the hearing of the letter after the destruction of 

then alone could the proposition be held that ‘when heard it produces 
the modified form ya’, 
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place of ‘ya’:—e.^., in the word 'biJhyati' [which is derived 
from the root byadh, the ya of which gives place to i in the word 
'bidhyaii’]. Now, if the letters concerned were ‘modifications’, 
there should have been some constancy as to which is the ‘modi¬ 
fication’ and which the ‘original’ ; as is found in the case of all 
well-known modifications the Milk is always the ‘original’, 
while the Curd is always the ‘modification’ ; it is never found to 
be the other way about. In the case in question however, it has 
been shown that there is no such constancy ; as in one case i’ 
gives place to ‘ya’, while in another ‘'ya' gives place to 

Sutra 55 

[The Casuist objects] —^“As there is constancy in non- 
constancy, it is not right to say that there is no constancy”. 

DllASYA 

‘‘It has been urged (by the Siddhantin, in SO. 51) that there 
is no constancy as to what is the ‘original’ and what the ‘modi¬ 
fication’. Now this ‘non-constancy’ is constant ; that is, it is 
constant in regard to each particular subject ; and inasmuch as 
this is constant, there is ‘constancy’ ; so that what has been 
urged in regard to there being no constancy as to what is original 
etc., is not true.” 

Sutra 56 

[<4f(su;cr] -(A) Inasmuch as ‘constancy’ and ‘non-con¬ 
stancy’ are contradictory terms,—and (B) as the ‘constancy’ 
(put forward by the Opponent) subsists in the ‘non-cons¬ 
tancy’,-the objection urged is not effective. 

miASYA 

(A) Ihe term ‘Constancy’ signifies the affirmation of .the 
thing (Constancy); while the term ‘Non-constancy’ signifies its 
negatioTi ; and as there is contradiction between affirmation and 
negation , the two terms (‘constancy’ and ‘non-constancy’) cannot 
be rcgardetl as synonymous ; co that non-constancy cannot be- 
coiiie ‘constancy’ simply by being constant or fixed ; though we 
do not deny that there is no ‘constancy’ in ‘non-constancy’ ; 
what we mean is that what is signified by the term ‘constancy’ 
may subsist in non-constancy , and as such the term ‘constancy’ 
may he apj lied to non-constancy [but what we do deny is the 
possibdity of both Constancy and Non-constancy belonging to the 
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same thing]. Thus the mere presence of Consfancy in Nomcon- 
stancy does not constitute an effective objection against us.* 
INTRODUCTORY BHA?YA 

In fact, what appears (and is regarded) as the ‘modification 
of-Letters’ is not that one Letter becomes transformed into 
another, or that one Letter (as product) is produced out of the 
other (as the constituent cause); what it really is, is shown in 
the following Sutra — 

Sutras 57 

What appears as the ‘modification of Letters’ involves a 
change in (one or the other of) the following forms— (a) the 
coming in of fresh properties, (6) suppression, (c) diminution, 
(J) increase, (e) curtailment and (/) coalescence.— 

BHA^YA 

What is actually meant by ‘the modification of Letters’ is 
that, there is substitution of another cognate letter,— i.e., one 
cognate letter is used on the cessation of the use of another ; 
and this substitution is in diverse forms (o) in some cases there 
is coming in of fresh properties ; e.g., when the low accent takes 
the place of the high-pitched accent ;-“(6) in some there is sup¬ 
pression ; e.g., when one form being dropped, another comes in 
in its place ;—(c) in certain cases there is diminution ; e.g,, when 
the short vowel takes the place of the long one ;— {d) in others 
there is increase ; e.g., when the long vowel takes the place of 
the short one, or the prolated Vowel takes the place of the long 
and short one ;—^(e) in certain cases there is curtailment ; i. e., 
‘stah’ (a single syllable) takes the place of 'asti’ (two syllables) ;— 
(/) in other cases there is coa/escence ; e.g., when there is an 
augment, either in the base or in the affix. These are the 
changes that are spoken of as ‘modifications’; and these are only 
substitutions. If this is what is meant by ‘modification,’ then we 
admit the statement that ‘Letters undergo modifications.’ 

* What is impossible is the co-subsistence of both, Constancy and 
Non-constancy, in any one thing, and not the subsistence of Constancy in 
Non-constancy. And this latter fact does not shake our position ; as the 
mere fact of there being Constancy in Non-constancy does not imply that 
there is constancy as regards the Original and Modification. It is admitted 
that there is non-constancy in regard to this ; and if the Constancy of this 
Non-constancy were to imply Constancy as regards the Original and Modifi¬ 
cation, then it would mean that in regard to this latter there are both Cons¬ 
tancy and Non-constancy, which however is impossible. 
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Section (4) 

E uiminalion of the nature of Wr.rds and their F otenriex- 

Sutra 58 

'1 hfse bame (Letters), wl en ending in an affix, are 
calleii ‘Wi'rd’. 

r.nAsYA 

Letters., trans.formeci according to law and reason (l.e-, by 
suh titution, and not liy monjic ton), when ending in an affix, 
come to he called ‘Word’. .Affixes are cf two lindti—Noun-ffixes 
and Ver i-i xes ; 'brnhmai oh’ is an example (of a U or* / ending 
in a noLin-i ffix) and 'pacoli' is an example (cf a Worn ending in 
a verb-affixj. 

".According to this definition Prejositions and Intleclina- 
bles could no; be called‘Word’. Hence it is necessary to pro¬ 
pound (' 11 ' ocher definition of Word’. ” 

But it is vith a view to make tiie term V\ord (according to 
the said definition) applicable to Prepositions and IndecHnables 
that it has been ruled that IndecHnables drop their affixes—[by 
Panini’s Sutra 2- 4-82] and the reason tor tins convention lies 
in the fact that it is only iVordfi that can signify (bring about 
the cognition of) anything land it is admitted that Prepositions 
and IndecHnables do signify things].* 

• 'Thib f.utr.i is aimed against tVie 'Sphottl’ theory of the Orammarians. 
This theory is thus outlined in the Tdtp, ryu.— 

“Things are not sixoifietl by i>*-lt^rs\ ai. betters cann'»t have any connec¬ 
tion with anything, either singly or collectively. Nor can things be held to 
be signified by the last letter as aided by the impressions hit by the preced¬ 
ing Utters ; because Impressions can pertain to their own objects, and not to 
other things ; hence the impression of Letters could bring about the cogni¬ 
tion of Letters only, and net of tfiingj. And yet it cannot be denied that 
when the Letters 'gha-tah' are pronounced, there comes about the cognition 
of the Jar. Hence the conclusion is that the let ers concerned bring about 
the manifestation of a peculiar ent te in the shape of ‘Sphofa’—a kind of 
conglomerate Sound—which in its turn brings about the cognition of the 
Jar. 'That several Letters should give rise to one Sphota is just like several 
Words forming a Sentence. Hence there is no such thing as ‘Word,* 
denoting things.” 

In .insv er to this view, we have the i utra laying down that the ‘Word’— 
by which things are denoted—consists of the Letters thcntselvss,—and not 
of any such thing as 'Sphota'. As a matter of fact, when a thing is spoken 


N. B. 16 
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The discussion that follows is in regard to Nouns ; and we 
take for our example the particular word ^auh’. Cow. 

Now, in connection with this—* 

Sutra 59 

There arises a doubt ; because the Word is used in refer¬ 
ence to the Individual, the Configuration and the Universal, 
as inseparable from one another. 

BHASYA 

The term ^ sanniJhi* signifies inscparahls existence , i. e. 
invariable concomitance. As a matter of fact, the word Cow 
is used in connection with the Individual, the Configuration 
and the Universal,—as inseparable from one another ; and it 
is not definitely known whether what is denoted by the Word is 
any one of these three, or all of them. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

What forms the real denotation of a word can be ascertain¬ 
ed only from the force of usage. And from this it is clear that— 

Sutra 60 

(A)—“It is the Individual (that should be regarded as 
denoted by the Word) ; because all usage—in the form of 
(fl) the term ‘that which,’ (fc) grouping, (c) giving, (d) posses¬ 
sion, (e) number, (/) enlargement, (g) contraction,! 
{h) colour, (i) compounding and ij procreation—appertains 
to the Individual.” 

of by means of a verbal expression, we do not perceive anything except 
certain Letters. Hence we conclude that the name ‘Word’ must apply to the 
Letters; though it may not apply directly to them, these being many, and 
the word being one only,—yet the name may be applied to them indirectly, 
on the basis of the fact that though many, they bring about the cognition of 
a single thing. And so long as we can explain the phenomenon of verbal 

expression on the basis of the directly perceptible Letters, there can be no 

justification for the assuming of a superphysical and purely hypothetical 
entity in the shape of 'Sphota', ^ 

* is usually printed as part of Sutra 58, but the 

and the Puri SQ. Ms. both read the SQ. without fTT®! which therefore we 
take as part of the Introductory Bhtisya. T'he Bha^yacandra makes it part 
of the Sutra, 

f The viz. text reads the right reading is as found in 

the Puri Mss. 
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{A)—VThe Individiiahstic Theory is first put forward ]-— 

“it is the Individual that is denoted by the word. How so ? 
Because such usage as is represented by the use of the term ‘that 
which’ and the rest applies to the Individual. 

‘Upacara,’ ‘appertaining,’ here stands for application. 

“(a) .Such sentences as ‘that which stands’, ‘that which is 
sitting’ can never signify the Universal, as in the Universal 
there is no diversity* (which would require specialisation by 
means of such qualifying terms as , that which stands and so forth); 
and inasmuch as what is diverse is the Individual substance, the 
said sentence should be taken as referring to this latter, (t) The 
expression ‘ ^roup of Cows’ presupposes diversity, and as such must 
refer to the Individual things, and not to the Universal, which is 
one only.t (c) In the expression ‘he gives the Cow to the 
Vaidya,’ the giving must be of an Individual Cow, and not of the 
Universal-, as this latter has no body, and as such cannot he 
transferred from one person to another. (</) ‘Possession’ consists 
in becoming related to proprietory right ; it is expressed by such 
words as ‘Kaundinya’s cow,’ ‘the Hrahinana’s cow’ and so forth ; 
and these latter must refer to the individual things, as it is 
only these that are diverse, and as such can belong to, be possess¬ 
ed by, different persons ; while the Universal is one only (and 
as such cannot belong to several persons), (e) Number’. We 
have such expressions as ‘ten cows’, 'twenty cows’ etc., and these 
must refer to the Individual things—as these alone are diverse,— 
and not to the Universal which is one only. {/) ‘Enlargement’ —It 
is only an Individual thing, which is a product brought about by 
(constituent) causes, that can undergo ‘enlargement’, which con¬ 
sists in the accretion of more and more component particles ; as 
we find expressed in the words ‘the cow has grown large’, which 
cannot refer to the Universal,vihich is not made up of component 
particles (and as such can have no accretions to it), (g) The 
Sams remarks apply to ‘contraction’. {h) ‘Colour’ —The expressions 
‘the white cow’, ‘the tawny cow'’ and the like must be taken as 

* The Bhd$yacondra explains abhedat as ‘becaute tha agent of standing 
and sitting is one and the same’. But this is not compatible with the context. 

t T’he Viz. text omits the words 
which are found in all Mss. 
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referring to the presence of the particular quality of CoVmr in the 
individual thing, and not to the Universal, (i) 'Compounding’ — 
such compounds as 'gohita’ {voeliare of the cow), ‘gosukha’ (comfort 
nf the cow) must refer to the connection* of welfare and comfort 
with the individual thing, and not with the Universal, (j) 'Pro¬ 
creation' — i. e. reproduction of likes ; the expression ‘ the cow 
produces cows ’ must refer to individuals, as it is these that are 
produced, and not to the Universal, which (being eternal) is 
never produced. '1 hroughout this context the word 'dravya’ is 
synonymous with 'vyaktt'.” 

iNTRODLiCTORY BHASYA 

The next .Su/ro pmts forward the refutation of the above 
described Individualistic '1 heory-- 

Siifra 61 

Thi s is not right ; as there could be no restriction.— 

IhlASYA 

Ihe Individual cannot ,he denoted by the Word. Why? 
Because there could be no restriction, —As a matter cf fact, the 
word ‘Cow’ denotes that which is qualified by the terms ‘that 
which’ and the rest (mentioned iti Su. 57). That is to say, in 
such expressions as 'that cow which is standing’, 'that cow which 
iis seated’, what is denoted by the word ‘Cow’ is not the mere 
Individual by itself, without any qualifications, and as apart 
from the Universal (to which it belongs),—but the Individual as 
qualif.ed by (and along with) the Universal. Fence it is not right 
to say that the Words denote Individuals. Similarly in the case 
of the terms ‘group etc., (mentioned in Su. 57). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Individualist objects] —‘Tf the Individual is not denoted 
by the Word, how is it that the Word is applied to it ? ” 

Our answer is that we find in actual usage that for certain 
jieasons one thing is spoken of as another, even though it is nop 
ijsnally the same as the latter. [For instance] — 

Sutra 62 

In the case of—(o) ‘brahmana’, (b) ‘manca’ {‘platform’), 
(c) ‘kafa’ (‘mat’), (d) ‘rajan’ (‘king’), (e) ‘saktu’ (‘flour’), (/) ‘can- 

* is the right reading as in the Puri Mss. 
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dana’ (‘sandal’), (^) ‘ganga’, (/i) ‘fa^aka’ {‘cloth’), ii) ‘anna’, 
(‘food’), (i)‘purusa’(‘man’),—there is secondary (indirect) 
application, due respectively to—(a) association, (b) location, 
(c) purpose, (d) behaviour, (e) measure, (/) containing, 
(g) proximity, (A) connection, (i) cause and (;) sovereignty.* 

What is meant by ‘one thing being spoken of as another 
which is not the same as that ’ is that a thing is spoken of by 
means of a word which is not directly expressive of it.f For 
example— [a) In the expression ^ya'slikam hhojaya’, feed the 
stick’, the word ‘yastik^,’ ‘stick’, is applied to the Brahmana 
accompanied by (carrying) the stick, by reason of ‘association’;— 
(A) in the expression 'manecih kr'oi inti’ ‘the platforms are shouting', 
the word ’’manci’, ‘platform’, is applied to the men upon the plat 
form, by reason of ‘location’; (c) when gross is being collected 
for the making of the mat, the man is said to be making the mat, 
[where the word ‘mat’ is applied to the gross-] on account of the 
‘purpose’ (for which the grass is collected) ;—(</) the expression.s 
'yamo-raj'l, ‘this king is the Death-Deity’, 'kaaero raja’, ‘this king 
is the Wealth-Deity’, the words ‘Yama’, ‘Death-Deity’ and ‘Kuve- 
ra’i ‘Deity of wealth’, are applied to the King, by reason of his 
‘behaviour’ (resembling that of the Deities) ;—(e' when the flour 
is weighed by means of the particular measure of ‘five pounds', 
We use the expression ‘five-pound-flour,’ [where the word flour’ 
is applied to the fine pounds] by reason of its being the ‘measure’ 
(of weight) ;—(/) when sanda' is held in the balance, it is called 
the ‘balance-sandal,’ [where the word ‘sandal’ is applied to the 

* In connection with this iriutra it may he noted that among the word.s 
eniimer;^ted» the first, that to ■which the figurative term *yosfi 

is applied, while all the rest are tho^e that are figuratively applied to things 
other th'an tho^e direcily denoted by them 

But thi^ remark applies to the futra only, in view of the Way in which 
the Bhasy.i explains the case and the example it Kun chobcn to cite. We mav 
however cite the instance of the case where a man, "lio is not a Brahmana^ 
if he is found to be -always in the comp.my of Ih ahmanas, comes to be 
regarded as a Brdhmonu. In view of this example, the hutra becomes quite 
relevant. 

t 'I'he reading of the Vi-c- text is corrupt. The right reading 

as found in the Puri Mss. and also m 

the Vdrtika and the Bhdsyacnndra, 
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balance] by reason of‘containing’(g) in the expression ‘the cows 
are grazing in the Gahga,’ the word ‘Ganga’ is applied to the adjoin¬ 
ing lands, by reason of ‘proximity’ ; — (h) when the cloth coloured 
black is called ‘ black ’, we have the word ‘black’ applied to the 
cloth, by reason of ‘connection’ ;—{«) in the expression ‘food is 
life’, (the word ‘life’ is applied to the food) by reason of its being 
the ‘cause’ (of life) ;— (j) in the expressions ‘this man is the 
dynasty’, ‘this man is the race’, (the words ‘dynasty’ and ‘race’ 
are applied to the man), by reason of his ‘sovereignty or predomi¬ 
nance’. 

Now, in the case in question (i.c. of the ordinary noun, ‘cow’ 
e.g.) what happens is that the word reallyi denotative of the 
Universal is applied to the Indioidual, by reason of either ‘asso¬ 
ciation’ or ‘connection’. 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

(B) [The ‘Configuration’ theory is next put forward.] —If the 
Individual cannot form the denotation of the word ‘Cow’, then— 

Sutra 63 

“It may be the ‘Akyli’, ‘Configuration’, [that is denoted 
by the Word] ; as the determining of the exact nature of a 
thing is dependent upon that.”— 

BHASYA 

“The Configuration of a thing must be what is denoted by the 
word (‘Cow’). Why } Because the determining of the exact nature of a 
thing is dependent upon that. The‘Configuration’of a thing consists 
in the particular disposition (or arrangement) of its component 
parts and of the component particles of those parts ; and it is only 
when this has been duly recognised that the exact nature of the 
thing becomes determined, as to its being a cow or a horse ;—this 
determining not being possible until the Configuration of the 
thing has been duly recognised ; and the Word can be taken as 
denotative of only that the recognition whereof leads to the 
determining of the exact nature of the thing spoken of.” 

[*The answer to this ‘Configuration’ theory is as follows] — 
This is not possible; because as a matter of fact, what happens 
is that a thing is spoken of as the ‘cow’, as being qualified by the 

* This answer, the Bhasyacandra remarks, is from the standpoint of 
the Individualist. 
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Universal *cow’, only when it is really related to that Universal ; 
and certainly the ‘disposition of component parts’ is not related 
to the UniversaU* 

“What then is it that is related to the Universal ? ” What is 
related to the Universal is the substance (or object) composed of 
definitely arranged component particles. For these reasons we 
conclude that the ‘Configuration’ cannot be denoted by the word. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

(C) [The ‘Universal' theory is next put forward .]— 

“ In that case, it must be the Universal that is denoted by 
the word ‘cow’. 

Sutra 64 

“Inasmuch as the ‘washing’ &c. (laid down as to be 
done to the‘Cow’) cannot be done to the‘cow’ of clay, even 
though it is endowed with Individuality and Configuration,— 
it must be the Universal (that is denoted by the word}.” 

BHA^YA 

“It must be the Universal that is denoted by the word 
(‘Cow’).—Why so ?—Because, even though the ‘Cow made of clay’ 
is endowed with the Individuality and the Configuration of the 
Cow, it is not possible to do to it the ‘washing’ or any such act. 
That is to say, we meet with such expressions as ‘wash the cow’, 
‘bring the cow’, ‘give the cow’ and so forth ; and certainly none 
of these can refer to the cow made of clay. And why } Simply 
because it is not endowed with the Universal cow’; and yet the 
Individuality and the Configuration are there. So that, that by 
reason of whose absence the said actions are not applicable to the 
cow of clay, must be what forms the denotation of the word 

* f f > 

COW . 

[ Refutation of the ‘Universal’ theory.'f] 

Sutra 65 

This also cannot be accepted ; because (as a matter of 
fact) the manifestation (or recognition) of the ‘Universal’ 
is dependent upon ‘Configuration’ and ‘Individuality’. 

• As the postulating of such relation would involve an unnecessary 
multiplication of assumptions,—says the Bhasyticandra. 

f This, says the Bhdfyacnndru, is from the standpoint of the Philoso¬ 
pher according to whom the ‘Individual qualified by the Universal’ is what 
is denoted by the Word. 
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BHASVA 

As a matter of fact, the manifestation (or recognition) of the 
Universal depends upon Configuration and Individuality, lhat 
is, unless the IndividuaHty and the Configuration have been 
apprehended, there is no app.rehension of the Universal, purely 
by itse'f Hence the Universal (by itself) cannot constitute fhe 
denotation of a Word. 

INTRODL'C'I ORY BHASYA 

*But with all this, it is not p ossiblc that the V ord has no 
denotation at all ; so the question arises—what is the denotation 
of the Word ? [ihc answer is given in the next Sutra]. 

i(D) The Final SiJdhanta View of ‘‘Composite’ Dendation.] 
Sutra 66 

In reality, the Individual, the Configuration and the 
Universal- (all three) constitute the denotation of the Word. 

BHASYA 

Ihc term ‘fu’, ‘in reality’, serves the purpose of emphasis. 
"What is it that is emphasised ?” What is meant to be emphasi¬ 
sed is that all the three are denoted by words,—there being no 
hard and fast rule as to which one is the predominant and which 
the subordinate factor. For instance, when there is (on the i art 
of the person pronouncing the word) a desire to lay stress upon 
the diCercncc (of a thing from others)—and when the cognition 
brought about is also one pertaining to the distinctive features of 
that thing—then the ‘individual’ forms the predominant factor 
(in the denotation of that word), and the ‘Universal’ and the 
‘Configuration’ are subordinate factors;! w 1 en, on the other 
hand, the difference is not meant to the emphasised,— and the 
resu’tant cognition also pertains to the commonalities,—then the 
‘Universal’ is the predominant factor,§ and the Individual’ and 
the ‘Configuration’ are subordinate factors. Many instances (of 
such varying predominance and subservience) may be found in 

* 'I'hit. [.erves. to introduce the final Siddhanla,- says the BhdsyaCattdru. 

I When, for instance, we say ‘the cow is standine.’— Bhasyacavdra, 

§ When, for instance, we say ‘the cow is eternal’— Bhdsyncandra. 
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actual usage. An example of the predominance of ‘Configuration’ 
may also be found * 

INT.<ODUCTORY BH^HYA 

“ How is it known that the Individual, the Configuration 
and the Universal are distinct entities ? ” 

We know this from the fact that each has a distinctive 
character of its own. For instance-— 

Sutra 67 

The ' Individual ’ is that composite material body which 
is the receptacle of distinctive qualities. 

[ Or, accordin') to the Vart ku .—The Individual consists of 
the specific Qualities, Actions and the Substance contain¬ 
ing these. ] 

bhasya 

The Individual is called ‘ uycifi ’ because it is manifested, 
rendered percei tihlc {vyajyate}, by the external organs of percep¬ 
tion. Every substance is not an ‘ individual that substance 
alone is called ‘ Individual ’ which is a ‘ mU/ ti ’ - a material body, 
so called because it is ‘ mUrchitavnyaaacomposed of part.' — and 
which, according to circumstances, is the recej tacle of the dis- 
tinctiae pai ticu dr qualities of [Odour,'J aste, (’olour and I Touch 
[as enumerated in Sutra 3-1-61], Gravity, Solidity, Fluidity and 
Faculty, and of the non-pervasive Uimited) Dimension.t 

Sutra 68 

‘ Configuration ' is that which indicates the Universal 
and its Characteristics. 

* When, for inttance, one says‘make Cow of Hour’- where the confi¬ 
guration of the cow is w’hat is meant by the word ‘cnw’. 

'I'he Tatp'irya has a long note aaainbt the view that- -of the Universal 
and the Individu-al, only one is directly denoted, the other is. only indirectly 
indicated. 

t The'/VSIprrj’o remarks that this definition of Individual is meant 
for those things that combine all theie- Individuality, Configuration and 
Universal. Hence there is no harm if the definition given does not apply 
to 8'ich substances as Akih’ii ; for Akasa has no Configuration. T his is what 
the Bhasya means when it says that Every Substance is not on 'individu. V. 

It is interejting to note that the Vartiko is not satisfied with the Bhd^yu 
interpret-ativn of the Sutru, and therefore puts forward another explanation. 
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BHA?YA 

That should be known as ‘ Configuration ’ which serves to 
indicate the Universal and the characteristic features of the 
Universal. Ihis ‘ Configuration ’ is nothing apart* from the 
particular arrangement of the parts of an object and the compo¬ 
nents of those parts. As a matter of fact, the Universal is 
indicated by the particles of the composite substance arranged in 
a definite manner ; e.g., that a certain animal belongs to the 
genus ‘ Cow ’ people infer from the particular kind of head and 
feet that it possesses ; so that it is only when the particles of the 
body of Cows are disposed in a definite manner, that the Uni¬ 
versal ‘ Cow ’ can be made known. In cases where the Universal 
is not indicated by Configuration, —e.g., in the case of such things 
as ‘ Clay ‘ Gold and the like—there is, in fact, no Configuration 
at all; and hence in the case of the words denoting such things, 
the Configuration does not form a factor in the denotation. 

Sutra 69 

The ' Universal ’ is the cause (or basis) of Comprehen¬ 
sive Cognition. 

BHA§YA 

That which brings about equal or similar cognition in regard 
to a number of diverse things,—and which never serves the 
purpose of differentiating several things from one another,—and 
which (thus) forms the basis of the comprehensive cognition of 
several things,—is the ‘ Universal ’ pure and simple ; while that 
which includes some and excludes others is a Universal partak¬ 
ing of the (mixed) character of both Individual and Universal. 


* The Varilftrt reads ; so also Puri Ms- A. This gives better 

sense than which is the reading adopted by the Bha^yacandta, and Puri 
Mst B ; and it is also in keeping with what the Bhasya has said before under 
SO.63. 




DISCOURSE III 


DAILY LESSON I 
Section 1 

Sutras 1-3 

The * * * § SouI is something distinct from the Sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Instruments of Cognition have been examined ; we now 
proceed to examine the Objects of Cognition. And the Soul 
being the foremost among the Objects of Cognition,! it is the 
Soul that we proceed to examine now. 

The question to be considered is—Is the Soul (which is 
spoken of as ‘ I ’) only an aggregate of the Body, the Sense-organs, 
the Mind, the Intellect, and Sensations.? or is it something 
different from these ? “ Whence does such a doubt arise ? ” 

It arises from the fact that Designation is four,d to be cf both kinds.^ 
By ‘Designation’ here is meant the expressing of the relationship 
of the Agent with the Action and with the Instrument of that 
Action. Ihis Designation is found to l)e of two kinds—(l) In 
one we have the Composite Whole designated by its component 
parts—i.c.,‘the tree stands by the roots’, ‘the house stands by 

• It is doubtful whether or not the connotation of the term 'Soul’ is 
the same as that of the term ‘Atman’, But we retain the ordinary term 
‘Soul’, as it is more intelligible to the English reader, who applies the terra 
'when reference is made to continuity of Being beyond the present’, in such 
ordinary expressions as ‘the Immortality of the Soul’, ‘Spirit’or'Self ’ 
would perhaps be a more apt rendering of ‘Atmav’. 

f The Soul is foremost, because it is the most important, and also 
because it is the most loved by man ; ‘it is for the sake of the Soul that all 
things are dear’—says the Upanisad ; and lastly because in the Enumeration 
also (in Su. 1-1-9), it is Soul that is mentioned first ; hence in the Examina¬ 
tion also it is taken up first,— Bhdsyncar.dra. 

The Tdtparya remarks- - "Though it is stated here that the Soul is going 
to be examined, it is the dffinition or differentiating characteristics of 
the Soul that is going to be examined. This will be clear as we proceed.’ 

§ That this sentence was regarded, by some people, as a Sutra is 
indicated by the Perisuddhi, which remarks that this sentence is Bhdfya, 
not Sutra. 
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the pillars’ [where what is spoken of as the Instrument, i.e., the 
Roots or the t illars, is a component part of the Agent, the Iree 
or the House ] ; and (2) in the other, we have a thing designated 
by something totally iliftercnt from it ; i.e., one cuts the tree 
with the axe’, "he sees with the lamp' [where the instrument, 
Axe or Hampi, is something entirely di; erent from the Cutter or 
the SeerJ ;—now with regard to the Soul there are such designa¬ 
tions as, ‘he sees with the eye’, ‘he cognises with the mind , he 
piondcrs with the intellect’, ‘he experiences pileasure and piain 
with the body’; and in connection with this, it is uncertain 
tt'hether in these wc have the designation of the Aggregate or 
Composite of Eody, Intellect &c. by means of its components 
[i.e., the Body &c. spoken of as Instruments are only the coni- 
ponent parts of the Experiencer, Seer &e., which is thus only ati 
Aggregate of the Body &c.], or the designation of one thing (the 
Seer &c.), by means of things diferent from it [i.c., the Eody &cc., 
spoken of as instruments arc different from the Experiencer, 
Seer, &c.] 

Our opinion is that in these exp'ressions we have the desig¬ 
nation (cf the Agent) by something dif.erent from itse'f [i.e., the 
.Soul is diiverent from the Body &c,]. 

“Why so? ” 

['Ihe an Ewer is supplied by the Sutra (l)]. 

Sutra 1 

Because the same thing is apprehended by Sight and by 
Touch. 

bhasya 

[As a muter of fact, wc find that it often hapipens that] one 
thing having been apprehended bj' Sight, that same thing is 
apprehended by ’fouch also ; [the idea in the mind of the per- 
ceiver being] ‘that thing which I saw with my eyes I now toucli 
with the organ of touch’, or ‘that which 1 touched with the organ 
of touch I now see with my eyes’; which means that the latter 
idea recognises, or recalls, the two perceptions as apprehending 
one and the same object and having (belonging to) one and the 
same Agent ;—and this one agent cannot he either the Composite 
or A^ureilate [composed of the Body and the Sense-organs] or the 
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Sen5<;-ori;<jnl.* * * § Hence that Agent,—who is the apprehender 
(percciver) of the said one thing by Sight and by louch, and who 
(in the manner shown above) recognises the two perceptions as 
apprehending the same object, as having an Agent and as brought 
about by different Instruments,—is somethingf entirely dif'erent 
(from the Composite or the Sense-organ); and this is the Soul. 

“Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their ‘one Agent’ in the shape of the Sense-or^an ? ” 

A. Sense-organ can recognise or recall only that apprehension 
which has been brought about by itself, and not the apprehension 
of another thing, brought about by another Sense-organ. 

“ Why cannot the two perceptions be regarded as having 
their ‘ one agent ’ in the ComOosite or Af>greiiafe ? ’’ 

As a matter of fact, the Agent must be one who remains the 
same, while cognising (recalling) two such perceptions as have 
been brought about by two different Instruments (i.e Sense- 
organs), and belong to li.c., have been accomplished by the 
Agency of) that same Agent hi nself ; and certainly the /I 
cannot be such an Agen*-. 

“ Why ? ’’ 

Because wh: i • irged above in connection with Sense- 
organs—that ‘ one be use-organ cannot recall the apprehension 
brought about by another Sense-organ ’—does not cease to apply, 
with equal force, to the case of the A^<>regate also. 

Sutra 2 

[Says the Opponent]^—“ What has been put forward in 
the preceding Sutra is not right; for there is restriction as to 
objects.’’§ 

* BcC iusc the Agent muit be different from the Inbtriiment’—savs the 
Bhdsyi’C. ndr,!. That is. to tay, the Stntc-orpan, beine the Instrument in the 
percepti- n, cannot be the Agent of that perception ; nor can the Composite 
or Aggri gate be the Agent ; as the Sense-orgm, which is- the Instrument, 
forms a component of that Composite, and the Instrument must be quite 
different from the Agent. 

t ‘Something’, 'bhuta’, here stands fora real something vouched 

for by Valid means of cognition.— Hfcdsy. tt ndra. 

§ ‘bu. (1) has put forward the fact of ‘Recognition’ as proving the con* 
elusion that the perceiver is the* Soul, something different from tf e Body and 
the Sense-organs &c. In this second Sutra, the Opponent, while admitting the 
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“ The intelligent Perceiver need not be something different 
from the Composite of the Body etc.—‘ Why ? ’— Because there is 
restriction as to objects. That is, the Sense-organs are restricted 
in the scope of things (perceived by their instrumentality) ; 
e.g., Colour is not perceived without the Visual Organ, while it is 
perceived when the Visual Organ is there ; and when between 
two things it is found that one appears while the other exists, 
and docs not appear when the other does not exist—it follows 
that one is of (belongs to) the other ;* hence the perception of 
Colour must be regarded as belonging to the Visual Organ ; that 
is, it is the Visual Organ that perceives the Colour. Similarly in 
the case of the Olfactory and other organs. Thus then, inasmuch 
as it is the Sense-organs that perceive their respective objects, 
these (and not anything else) should be regarded as the Intelligent 
Perceiver ; for the simple reason that the presence and absence 
of the Perception of objects is found to be in strict accordance 
with the presence and absence of the Sense-organs. Such being 
the case, what is the use of postulating a distinct Intelligent 
Being (in the shape of ‘Soul ’} i ” 

11 he answer to the above is that the premiss put forward 
being doubtful, the reasoning becomes fallacious. What has been 
put forward is the fact of the presence and absence of Perceptions 
being in accordance with the presence and absence of the Sense- 
organs ; but it is open to doubt whether this fact is due to the 

fact of Recognition, demurs to the conclusion ; the sense being that, Recog¬ 
nition does not necessarily prove the existence of something different from 
the Sense-organs ; for even if such a Soul were there, it would not be omni¬ 
scient, it could perceive only a few things, not all ; and as such it would be 
limited in its scope in the same manner as the Sense-organs are. What 
advantage then can be gained by postulating a distinct entity in the shape of 
‘Soul,'— Parisuddhi' 

This is somewhat different from the explanation in the Bhd^ya. 

* So that in the case in question when it is found that Perception 
appears while the Sense-organ exists, and does not appear while the 
organ does not exist,—it follows that the Perception belongs to the Sense- 
organ ; !. e., the Sense-organ is the perceiver. — Tdtpnrya. 

t T'he Parisuddhi remarks that this answer is to the Pilrvapaksa arg;u- 
ment presented in the Bhdsya ; the answer to the argument in Su. 2 is given 
in Su. 3. The iJAdjyacandra says that this is the Bhaijyakata’s own answer 
to the PUrvapaksa argument. 
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Sense-organs being the intelligent perceivers, or to their being 
mere instruments belonging to another Intelligent Perceiver, and 
thus being the causes of the said Perceptions ; the said fact can 
certainly be accounted for also as being due to the Sense-organs 
being causes of Perceptions, even though only as Instruments 
belonging to an Intelligent perceiver.* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As regards the argument urged (in Su. 2) -“because there is 
restriction as to objects”—the answer is— 

Sutra 3 

It is because there is restriction as to objects that there 
must he a Soul; hence this cannot be denied.t 

If there were no ‘restriction’ in regard to the objects 
pefpeived by any single Sense-organ [and that alone were to 
pefjeive all objects], this would mean that that Sense-organ 
apprehending all objects is the omniscient and intelligent Per¬ 
ceiver ; and (under the circumstances) who could ever infer the 
existence of any intelligence apart from the said organ ? So that, 
it is because there is restriction as to objects apprehended by the 
several Sense-organs that we are led to infer the existence of an 
intelligent Agent, distinct from the Sense-organs, who is free 
from the said ‘restriction as to objects’, and (hence) omniscient, 
(i.e. capable of perceiving the objects perceptible by all Sense- 
organs). We now put forward instances representing the func¬ 
tioning of the Intelligent Agent, which irresistibly point to the 
said conclusion (that the Intelligent Agent is distinct from the 

* All that the fact of the presence and absence of one thing being in 
accordance with the presence and absence of another thing, proves is that 
the latter is the cause of the former ; and it cannot prove any such conclu¬ 
sion as that the latter is the intelligent agent of the former, or that there can 
be no other intelligent agent.— Bhasyacandra. 

t There is restriction as to objects :—one organ brings about the percep¬ 
tion of only a few objects, not of all: -this shows that the organs must be 
non-inteUigent ; this therefore renders it necessary to postulate the existence 
of the Soul as the intelligent agent, operating on the organs. Hence what has 
been urged by the Opponent in proof of the Organs being the intelligent 
agents, points to a conclusion entirely to the contrary.— Tdiparya and Bhd^ya- 
(undra. 
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Senf.e orraiu.),*—( i) 'Ihe Intelligent Agent, on perceiving Co'our 
(of a certain fruit for instance) infers the Odour and '1 aste which 
he ha;, perceived in the past ; or on perceiving its Odour, he 
infers its Colour and laste; and so on in regard to other objects; 
—(M then again, having (at one moment) seen the Colour, he 
smells (at another moment) the Odour ; or having smelt the 
Odour, he secs the Co'our ; all which goes to show that the 
Pi-rceivcr recalls (and reviews) the perception ol all objects, with¬ 
out any fixed order of sequence ; and all this- Perception subsists 
in (Ite'ongs to) one Intelligent Agent,t and not to anything else 
(in the shape ot the llody or the .Sense-organs &c.) ; and this 
is so not un'y in connection with perception through the senses, 
but the same Perceiver also reca'ls and recognises various such 
cognitions as Perceptional, Inferential, Verbal and Doubtful, 
bearing u] on several objects ; e.^., (1) he hears the Scriptures, 
whit;h bear upon all things,—and apprehends the meaning (d the 
S riptures), which is not p erceptible by the Auditory Q- p,an (by 
which he hears the syllables pronounced in a certain order),— 
(2i he reviews and recognises the syllables as forming words and 
sentences,—(3) and he recalls the laws bearing upon the denota¬ 
tion of the words ;—which shows that the single Perceiver cogni¬ 
ses a num'ier of several objects which are not capable ef being 
apprehended by any single Sense-organ, bow this ‘absence of 
restriction as to the objects ap prehended’, which points to a 
single Perceiver of all things, cannot be turned aside (to prove 
the intelligence of Sense-organs).§ 'thus it is found that the 
assertion—‘the Sense-organs being the intelligent Agents, what is 
the u;.e of po.stulating a dif tinct inte'ligent Agent ?’—is not right. 

* .'I'e text reads , whic'wlots not suit the context; 

tl c Tdtp. ry.i and the lih^ sy c/ ndr both read, PTipqj^. ^'I'he Tdtn rya 
ennstr'ie: the two clauses ,• iand nrpJp^rp^ Jo'/arf 
aii one sentence ; this is m ha-we hive fobowe. in the translation. The 
Bh sy. c ndr t .kes the two ^eparat ly; accoreiinp t ' this, the translation 
VO 1 i r "n t'TUs : 'What ha. been j'lft saiel irresiitibly points to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Soul is soul thing quite dii.linct; ond " e now ptroceed to cite 
an iuitince "f the functioning of the Intelligent Agent. 

■f 's is shown by such V ell-recogniteil n 'tions at—'‘I, v lo l ad seen 
the Coto'ir, no V smell the Odour".—BAiivy. cmidr,'. 

i The Bhd y. candru re.tils for 315 pq^pp .jod explains it as 

‘distinctive lea re ; the partage in that c.iSe would mean thit the aforesaid 
di: tinclive feature of the all-perceiving Agent c.»nni)t be attributed to the 
Sense-organs. 
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Skction (2) 

[ Sfitras 4 6 ] 

The Soul ix distinct from the Body. 

IN'l'RODl (’ TORY HHAHYA 

*For the followint.^ reason also the Aggregate of Kody &c,, can 
not be tlic Soul ; tlie Sr)ii) is somftlii7ig tlih'ereiu from these - 

Sutra 4 

[If the Body were the Soul, then] there would be no sin 
accruing from the burning (hilling) of a living Body t 

* 'I'he PorAntWi introdii.-i'S ihi;. sectiuu '.u. foUows: The i'lr.st ■.rclinu 
Viuvini; estahli.'.hed the C()nclu:.iuti that the Soul i.s homethinfi tiiutinct from 
the Seni.e-orfjanti, s.oinc people niij'ht urae tii.: loiiouinp argument. “We 
admit that, beinn restricted as to their <’>hjci'i !., the Sense-orpans cannot he 
regarded as intcllig/’nt ", hutthe I’ody could eery -aell lie regarded at; the intelli¬ 
gent Agent because there is no such restriction in regard to the Body ; as is 
vouched for by such notions as M, nim urn Jut 07:(1 jtiir. am, now in my old 
age, teaching what I hid teen m my vouth' [where futneis, jttintess, nldue.<i!i 
and yuuth, all belong to the Body}, which shous that the Siddhanva argument 
put t'orwaru in SCi. (1) is applicable to the Body.” 

It is with a view to meet these people that tlie Author proceeils with this 
second sfciian, 

t 'I’he HhiisyuCiiiidra construe;, the Sutra thus- (a) The term BiirUaddhi 
faay be tAitn to meim the burner oj body, Bi,rir:<diihekt: or as Snrirnddhi 
salt tnthartari, ‘on the burning of the body, to the person doing the burning'. 

The Parisuddhi remarks that ‘burning' here .stands for destroying, kill¬ 
ing ; and 'sin' for all such qualities as would be capable of producing their 
result.s in the future ; the seme of the argument being that if the Body wert 
the Soul, then there could be no such things as Merit and Demerit, qualities 
which are believed to subsist in the Soul, only with a view to account for 
the experiences of our present life, which arc believed to be the results ol 
the Merit and Demerit accumulated liy us during our previous existence; 
if the Body were the Soul, it must perish at death ; hence it could have no 
such Cjualities attaching to it a.s would continue in future lives, when thr 
t ime for the retribution of those qualities would come ', and thus the theory 
that the Body is the Soul would do away with all notions of Dharmo and 
Adhnrma. 

The Tdipuryn remarks that this argument can have no force against t'ni 
thorough-going Materialist, who admits of no Dhornui and Adharma ; but ii 
will be elfeetive against the Bauddhas. who, while denying the Sou], do 
admit of Dharma and Adhnrmn. 

That the above is the sense of the -arguments propounded in the Sutra 
js clear from whirl follows in Su. 5 et, seq. If SO, 4 had stood alone, it 

N.B. n 
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Ihe term ‘Body’ here stands for the ‘living creature,’ the 
Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, Intellects and Sensations, 
When this ‘Body’ of a living creature is burnt by a person, there 
accrues to him the ‘Sin’ of killing a living creature ; and it is 
this sin that is called (in the Sutra) ‘pataka’, ‘sin’ ;—there 
could be no connection between such ‘sin’ and the Agent who did 
the act,* and what the ‘Sin’ would he connected with [i.e., to 
whom its results would accrue] would not be the Agent who did 
the act. For (according to the Opponent) the Agent being no- 
thingmore than an Aggregate or Composite, a series of (momentary) 
Bodies, Sense-organs, Intellects and Sensations, the Composite or 
Aggregate that is destroyed (disappears) at one moment must be 
totally different from that which appears at the next ; and inas¬ 
much as you regard the ‘series’ as consisting of mere appearances 
and disappearances, you cannot get rid of the fact that (accord¬ 
ing to you) there is a difference (between the two Aggregates in 
the series) ; as the Aggregate of Body and the rest [which 
appears later] would be the substratum of difference [from that 
which has gone before] ;t for (according to you) this later Aggre¬ 
gate is held to be quite different (from the preceding Aggregates)§ 

would have been much simpler to explain It as—'If the Body were the Soul, 
then the. burning of the dead body would involve a sin ; but as a matter of 
fact it does not; hence the Body cannot be the Soul’; or as—'the body having 
been burnt away after death, nothing in the shape of Dharma or Adharmii 
could remain behind to lead to le-birth.’ 

* As the Body, which is the only Agent, has according to the Opponent, 
ceased to exist the very moment that the act has been done ; so that it does 
not exist at the time that the ‘sin’ manifests itself or its results. The 
result.s of sin accrue to a person after death, or at a time other than that at 
which the act has been done ; according to the Opponent, the Body being the 
only Agent, and it having only a momentary existence, to whom could the 
sin or its results accrue 1 Hence the ‘sin’ cannot be regarded as subsisting 
in the Agent; this, says the Bhafyacandra, is what is meant by the phrase 
‘there could be no sin’. 

t That which appears later being that to whom the Sin and its results 
would accrue, that which has gone before being that by which the act was 
done.— Bhasyacandra. 

§ The ii/iflsy(!can(fra reads etc., according to which the 

passage would mean—‘Though such is your view, yet as a matter of fact, 
the Aggregate to whom the results accrue is actually recognised to be the 
substratum of non-difference from the preceding Aggregate.’ But by the 
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Such being the case (according to your view), that creature con¬ 
sisting of the Aggregate of the Body etc. who does the killing, 
does not have any connection with the result of that killing, and 
what is connected with the result is not that by whom the killing 
was done.* So that, the two (the tloer and the experiencer of 
results) being entirely different, it comes to this that one (the 
preceding ‘Aggregate’) who did the act becomes dissociated from 
what he did (and from its consequences), while one (the later 
Aggregate) who did not do the act becomes saddled with it (and 
its consequences). And if the said ‘Creature’ is one that is 
liable to birth and destruction [as it must be, being only an 
Aggregate of the Body etc.], the birth of such a ‘creature’ could 
not (according to the view of the Opponent) be due to his past 
actions ;t and this would mean that there can be no point in 
leading the life of a ‘Religious Student’ for the purposes of Re¬ 
lease (from birth and rebirth).]; 

1 hus then it is found that if the living creature were only 
an Aggregate of Body etc. there would be no sin accruing from 
the killing of a living body ; and this certainly is most undesira¬ 
ble ; from which it lollows that the Soul must be something 
different from the Aggregate of Body etc. 

interposing of this remark, the connection between the presentation of the 
Opponent’s views and the contingency urged in the Sutra and pointed out in 
the next sentence of the Bhasya— Stc. —becomes lost. 

* This, says the V dr tike, is put forward, not as a proof of the Soul, 
but only as indicating the oojectionable feature in the theory of those who 
deny the Soul. 

t The only plausible explanation of the birth of man and the diversity 
of his conditions during life is that all this is due to the necessary con¬ 
sequence of his acts during previous lives. If the ‘man’ is only a ‘bundle 
of body, organs etc.’, this explanation would lose its Value ; as this ‘bundle’ 
&c., is found to perish entirely at death ; so that one to whom the conditions 
of next birth would accrue would not be that same ‘bundle’ which did the 
acts leading up to those conditions. 

§ According to the Buddha, if one wishes to be released from rebirth 
he should lead the pure life of the Religious Student. But if the man is 
nothing more than the bundle of body 8:c., his existence would naturally 
come to an end with his death ; attd this would be a total Release from 
Rebirth ; as the Body &c., born subsequently will, in no case, be the same 
as the preceding ones. Why then should one undergo the rigorous disci¬ 
pline of the Religious Student ? 
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Sutra 5 

[The Opponent .so.v.':]—“Even on the burning of that 
[aggregate of Body etc,,] which is accompanied by the Soul, 
there could be no sin ; as the Soul is something eternal.” 

HHASYA 

“liven for him, according to whom what i.s liurnt is the Body 
endowed with a Soul, no sin could accrue, from the act of burn¬ 
ing,'.to the burner. 'Why ?’ Because the Houl (j o-stulatcd by 
him) is eternal ; and certainly no one can ever kill what is etern¬ 
al. If it could be killed, it would not be eternal. So that, while 
according to one theory (that there is no such thing as Soul) the 
killing (not being sinful) does not lead to anything,- according to 
the other (that there is such a thing as Soul, and it is eternal), 
hillinj^ is imposedble,” 

Sutra 6 

[The answer of the Siddhantin to the Opponents’ arp,uments in 

Su. 5.]—Not so ; (A) because the ‘killing’ is of the receptacle 
of effects and of that which brings about those effects.— 
[(B) Or because the ‘ killing ' is of the receptacle of effects, 
which is what brings about those effects].* 

(A) W'hat we say is, not that ' Killing ' consists in destroying 
the eternal entity, but that it consists in the destroying of the 

* Tht lihdsya has supplied two i;.\planation.s of the Sutra, the diilerence 
being due to the different Ways of construing; the compound 
L'nder (A) it is treated as a Dvandva, which gives the meaning ‘the receptacle 
oj effects’ — i.e., the IJody— and that which brings about the effects ■- i. ethe 
Sense-organs ; while under (R) the compound is treated as Keirmadhdrayar- 
the sense being—‘the receptacle of effects, which is what brings about those 
effects.’—the Rody. 

c r 

The Nydyasutravivarana reads the Sutra as —and 

explains it to mean that the killing of the body does not do away with the 
Unseen Force ; ‘effect’ in the Sutra standing for the ‘Unseen Force of Merit 

r 

and Demerit’;-the ‘receptacle’ and ‘bringer about’ Wi'l of that Force 

is the Soul ; and there is — i- e., non-destruction of that Soul. It adds 
that the Sutra cannot mean that ‘It is not right to say that there can be no sin 
even on the ‘Killing of the Body ‘ with a Soul ; as there is Destruction of the 
Soul, which is the bringer about, of the connection, of the 

Body, 

Visvundthn accepts the second (B) explanation given in the Bhdsya. 
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receptacle of effects ’—i.e., Bod '^—and of ‘ that which brings 
about those effects’, in the shape of the apprehension of their 
respective objects—i.e., the Sense-organs, —both of these (Body 
and Sense-organs) belonging to a living entity which, by its very 
nature, is indestructible ; and this ' destroying ’ takes the form of 
strikinj} or causin;^ pain, i.e., disorganising, by bringing death or by 
tearing out of its hearings * ‘ Effect ’ here stands for the feeling 
of pleasure and pain ; and of this the Body is the ‘ receptacle,’ i.e., 
the abode, the substratum;—and the Sense-organs are ‘ those that 
bring about ’ the apprehension of their objects ;—and it is the 
destroying of both these (as belonging to the Soul) that constitutes 
Killing’; and not that of the eternal Soul itself. Consequently 
what has been urged by the opponent in Sutra 5—that “ there 
could be no sin even on the burning of that which is accompanied 
by the Soul, as the Soul is something eternal ” - -is not right. 

It is only the person holding the view that ‘ Killing ’ consists 
in destroying the entity itself that is open to the charge that his 
theory involves the absurdity of an act being destroyed (ineffec¬ 
tive) for him who did it, and falling upon him who did not do it 
(as urged in the Bhasya above). 

In regard to the point at issue there are two alternative 
theories-—vin. (a) the ‘ Killing ’ consists in the total destroying of 
the entity it.self, or (6) that it contists in the destroying of the 
‘ receptacle of effects and that which brings about the effects’,— 
these two belonging to the entity which is itself indestructible ;— 
there can be no third alternative. (.)f these the view that there 
is destruction of the entity itself has been negatived ; what 
remains is the other view, which has been found to be true (in 
ordinary experience). 

(B) ['Ihe Bhasya puts forward a second explanation of the 
Sutra] We can also construe the term ‘ Karyu'srayakartroadhat ’ 
as follows— ‘ Karyasray i’, ‘the receptacle of effects’, is the 
aggregate made up of the Body, the Sense-organs and Inte.lect ’— 

* ‘Bringiii)' death’ refers to the body ; and ‘tearing out of its bearings’ 
to the Stn:,c-orpan. Tri hnndhncch-d- ti’ is explained by the Bhdsyacar.dra 
as ‘destroying its connections’, sumb ndhacchittiSi ; and the Tdtp, rya adds 
that one causes pair, by striking the Body, as aUo by tearing the Eje out of 
its sockets. 
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because it is in this aggregate that the eternal Soul feels pleasure 
and pain ; it forms its abode ‘ receptacle’, because it is only in the 
said Aggregate, and in nothing else, that the feeling appears;— 
this same aggregate is also regarded as the ‘ Kartr’, the ‘ bringer 
about’, of the feeling ; as it is by reason of, through, the said 
Aggregate,-—and never without it—that the feeling comes about; 
—and it is the striking or causing pain or disorganising of this 
Aggregate that constitutes ‘ Killing’, and not the destroying of 
the eternal Soul. Hence what has been urged in Sutra 5—that 
“ there could be no sin even on the killing of the body accom¬ 
panied by the Soul, because the Soul is eternal ”—is not true.* 

Section 3 
Sutras 7-14 

[ Refutation of the View that the Visual Or^an is one on/y. ]t 

* 'i'he Aggregate of Body Sic., is called the 'receptable’ in the sense 
that it is as favourable to the appearing of the feeling as the very container 
of the feeling. It is called 'K(irtr‘ the bringer about, of the feeling, in the 
sense that it forma ar. agency in the bringing about of the feeling.-'BAdfjia- 
tandra. 

t There is much confusion in regird to this section. As a matter of 
fact, up to Su. 27 we have the same prakarana, dealing with the Soul, and 
proving, by a number of reasonings, that the Soul cannot be the same as 
either the Body, or the Sense-organs, or the Mind, or a mere aggregate of 
all these. But Commentators have m.ade sub-divisions of the prakarana, in 
view of the nature of the arguments put forward. Hence the Nydyasuctni- 
bandha makes one prakarana of Sutras 7-14, wherein it is shown that the 
Visual Organ is not one, but two, and hence the Soul, which is one, cannot 
be this or any other organ. So also the Tdtparya and the Bhdsyacandra ; 
though the latter is not very precise as to its priiftornriH-divisions, and deals 
with the whole subject of the Soul being distinct from the Body &c. as under 
a single prakarana ; but in its explanations it accepts the same stages as the 
Nyayaiucimbar-dha and the Tdtparya, 

B'hc footnote in the Viz. Bhasya-text asserts that the Vdrtika does 
not accept the Bhdsya interpretation of this prakarana ; it says that the fact 
of the Soul being something different from the Sense-organs having been 
already establlahe t, there would be no point in introducing the same subject 
overagain; hence itoffers another explanation taking Sutras 7 to 11 as 
embodying the view thatt.7e Visual Organ is one only. 

ff'hc Bhdsya proceeds on the basis of the assumption that the organs are 
two ; while the Vdrtika denies this at the very outset. It is clear that the 
Bhdfya has been led to proceed on the said assumption, by reason of the case 
with which it supports the argument in favour of a single Soul operating 
hrough several organs. According to this view, Su. 7 embodies the argu- 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also the Soul must be regarded as 
something different from the Body etc, ;— 

ment that when we see a thing with one eye on the first occasion, and then 
subsequently with the other eye, we have the recognition of the thing as being 
the same as that seen on.the previous occasion ; which shows that there has 
been a common perceiver, and this is Soul.—This is answered by the 
Opponent in Su. 8 by the argument that the Eye is one and the same in the 
two sockets ; hence on both occasions perception being by the same Eye, it 
is only natural that there is Recognition. —This is answered in bu. 9, which 
tries to show that the fact urged in Su. 7 cannot be explained otherwise than 
on the has’s of a single intelligent Soul.—Su. 10 contains the Opponent’s 
rejoinder.—This is finally disposed of in Su. 11, where it is concluded that 
the Eyes are two, not one, hence the argument of Recognition remains un¬ 
shaken. 

The Furtiftrt and Visvanatha’s Erttj take Su. 7 as embodying only the 
argument based upon Recognition in general, and then object to its intro¬ 
duction on the ground that this matter has already been dealt with in the 
foregoing Adhikarai.ia. 

The VtiTliku and the Vnti of Visvanatha, take Sutra 7-11 as put 
in for the purpose of demolishing the view that the existence of Soul is 
proved by the fact (urged in Su. 7) that there is recognition by the right eye 
of what has been seen with the left eye ; and in course of the refutation of 
this view there comes in the subject of the Visual organ being one or two. 
Sutra 7 is explained, by the Bhdsya, as also by the Vdrtiku, as embodying 
the argument that the existence of Soul is proved by the Recognition urged 
in Su. 7 ; but while the and the Tatparya and the ‘Bhdsyacandra, 

accept it as Siddhanta, and so carry on the Prakarana to Su. 15 [and this 
appears to be the rational interpretation of the Sutras as they stand], - the 
P'ai't/Au, holding to the view that the Visual organ is one only, could not 
accept this interpretation of Su. 7-11. Hence it regards the argument pro¬ 
pounded in Su. 7 as put forward simply for being refuted. The Vdrtika 
propounds this refutation from P. .16.2, L. 7 onwards (Bib. Ind. Edition). 
In course of this refutation, the unity of the Visual organ being put 
forward, the opponent asks (P. 363, L. .5) what explanation there is of the 
ordinary idea that there are two eyes. — In Su. 8, the Siddhdntin explains 
this.—This explanation is objected to in S.u. 9.— I'he real answer to this 
objection is given by the Vdrtika in P.363, I, 161 et. seq, —Su. 10 is 
explained as the answer given by ‘some people’t” the objection urged in 
Su. 9 ; and then Su. II is explained as refuting thI.^ answer of ‘some people’ 
as also the original Purvapaksa. 

The weak points in this interpretation of Sutras 7-11 by the Vdrtika 
and the Vritti are as follow—(1) Nowhere else do v\e f nd the Sutra starting 
a section with a gratuitous argument in support of the Siddhanta view,- - 
simply for refuting it; and (2) according to this explanation, the author of 
the Sutra fails to answer the Cpponent’s argument in Su. 9; and the only 
answer that he puts forward (in Su. 10, he himself refutes in Su. 11. 
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Sutra 7 

Because there is reco.^nition with the other Eye of what 
has been seen with the left Eye.* 

BIIASYA 

When one applies to, or connects with, the same ohjects, 
two Cognitions, which appear at ditlerent times (one appearing 
after the other),--therc is what is called ‘Recognition’; this 
‘ recognition ’ appearing in the form ‘ I .see now what I had 
cognised (seen) previously ‘ this is that same object and there 
IS such ‘ recognition ’ in a case where the former cognition was 
with the, (eft eye and the subsequent one with the right eye,— 
the cognition being in the form ‘ that same thing which 1 saw on 
the previous occasion (with the left eye) I am now' seeing (with 
the right eye)’. Now' if tlie Sense-organ itself were the intelligent 
perceive)', no such ' recognition ’ would be possible, for what is 
seen by one cannot he recognised (or remembered) by another. 
1 here is no doubt however that there is such ‘ Recognition ’. 
Hence it follows that the intelligent pcrceivcr is something 
different from the. Sense-organs. 

Sutra 8 

[Says the Opponentl — “The above reasoning is not right; 
for the Organ (in reality) is one only, and the notion of 
duality arises from the one Organ being divided by the nasal 
bone ’’.t 

bhAsya 

[Says the Opponent]—“ '\s a matter of fact the Visual Organ 
IS one only ; it is divided by the nasal hone, and when the two 
■ends (parts) of the organ, thus divided, arc perceived, it gives rise 

* Thi; conclusion derived from this ‘because &c.’ is that theve is a Soul 
vVho is the ageiu of t'nc i^einn ;iiul I'lie riL,.iinLiir^- But according to the 
Nydyasiilrarivnrr.na the conclusion deduced is that the Visual Organ is one 
only. See preceding 

t 'I'he 'I'fitparya says 'I'his Stitra objects to the reasoninfi of Sit. 7, on 
the basis of the view that 'the Visual Organ is one only’, 'i he HhMyacar.dra 
says—'What the Opponent means to urge in Su. 8 is as follows- 'What has 
been urged in Su. 7 would be right if there were two distinct visual 
organs ; but according to our view it is not so ; for the visual organ is one 
only. ’ 
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to the notion that there are two organs ; just as it happens in the 
case of any long object (like the Bamboo, for instance). 

Sutra 9 

[Answer]—The Organ cannot be regarded as one only ; 
as (we find that) when one (Eye) is destroyed, the other is not 
destroyed. 

IUIASY.\ 

As a matter of fact, we find that even when one eye is des¬ 
troyed, or taken out of its socket, the other eye remains intact, 
as is clearly indicated by the perception of things (with the 
remaining eye).* From this it is clear that it is not right to say 
that a single organ is divided (by the nasal bone). 

Sutra 10 

[The Opponent’s rejoinder.]—“The argument put for¬ 
ward has no force ; as even on the destruction of a part the 
whole is still found (effective).” 

BHASYA 

“'Ihe reasoning,—that ‘because one eye is not destroyed on 
the destruction of the other eye (therefore the two eyes must be 
distinct)',— is not right ; because, as a matter of fact, we find 
that even when some branches of the tree arc cut off, the tree 
itself is actually found standing. [Similarly, on the theory that 
the Vi: ual Organ is one only, even when one part of it, in the 
shape of the one eye, is destroyed, the Organ itself will remain 
intact and effective]*” 

Sutra 11 

[A nswer]—Inasmuch as the example cited is not true 
[or, inasmuch as the Opponent’s view is contrary to perceived 
facts], the denial (in Su. Ih) cannot be right. 

BIIASYA 

[The Bh^sya supplies two interpretations of the Sutra]—(A) 
L'i hc Opponent has urged, in Su. 10, that the fact of the Visual 
Organ continuing to be operative even on Uie destruction of one 

* All M;.s. read whiah has been adopted in the trans¬ 
lation. The Vartika rtads , W'dch mean;.that the remain¬ 
ing Eye is the the instrument, of the perception of things. 
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Eye may be regarded as analogous to the case of the whole tree 
continuing to remain even when one of its parts, a branch, has 
been cut off.]—As a matter of fact, however, it is not true that the 
Composite Product continues to exist even when there is disrup¬ 
tion of its component particles ; for if it did, then it would have 
to be regarded as eternal (which is absurd). [What really happens 
in the case of the Tree, cited in Su. 10, is that] in a case where 
there arc several composite wholes (making up a composite object), 
those wholes are destroyed whose component particles are des¬ 
troyed, while those continue to exist among whose component 
particles there is no disrupition.* 

(B) Or, we may explain the term ^drstantavirodhah’ of the 
Sutra to mean bein^ contrary to {incompatible with) a perceived fact: 
that is to say,—(a) in the case of the dead man’s skull we find 
that there are two holes, separated from each other by the nasal 
bone, in the places where the eyes existed ; and quite distinct 
from each other ; this should not be so if there were a single eye 
simply bifurcated by the nasal bone ; (b) secondly, as a matter of 
fact, as it is found that there is no certainty as to the destruction 
of one eye (necessarily leading, or not leading, to the destruction 
of the other), the two must be regarded as entirely distinct ; and 
inasmuch as the two eyes have their own distinct obstruction 
and destruction (and the obstruction and destruction of one does 
not necessaiily mean the obstruction and destruction of the 
other), it follows that they are distinct things ;—(c) thirdly, when 
one eye is pressed with the finger there is a divarication or aber¬ 
ration in the contact of the perceived object with the rays of 
light emanating from the eyes, and (as a consequence) we 
perceive a diversity in the object ; this could not be the case if 
there were only one Visual Organ ; specially as on the cessation 


* Several compotite wholes go to make up the Tree ; when a branch is 
cut off, there is disruption of the component parts of this Tree ; hence the 
Tree cannot but be regarded as destroyed ; what remains behind is only a 
part of the Tree—one of the several composites that made up the Tree ; it 
is recognised as the same Tree, and not only as its part, because of its 
similarity to the original tree.— Bhasyacandra. 

Hence the case of the Tree does not meet the Siddhdnta argument put 
orward in Su. 9. 
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of the finger-pressure the object is again perceived as one only.* 
From all these well-known facts it follows that it is not right to 
regard the organ as one only, simply bifurcated (by the nasal 
bone). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYAf 

That the Intelligent Agent is something distinct from the 
Aggregate of the Body etc. is also inferred — 

* The meaning of this passage, according to the Bhdsyacandra is as 
follows—'When we close one eye and press the other with our finger, we see 
the object, the lamp, as too; and when the pressure is removed, w'e perceive 
the object as one only, or we have the recognition in the form ‘what I saw 
as two is one only’. 

But the case meant to be cited appears to have nothing to do with the 
closing of any eye. It refers to the well-known phenomenon that when we 
look upon a thing with both eyes open in the usual way, we perceive it as 
one, but when we press one eye with- the finger, we perceive the thing as 
two; this is due to the fact that in normal vision the rays of light emanating 
from the eyes coalesce when they fall upon the perceived thing, and this 
provides a single image of the thing, which comes to be perceived as one ; 
but when one eye is pressed with the finger, the rays of light from that eye 
become diverted from their natural course, and bonce fail to coalesce with 
the rays proceeding from the other eye ; so that the light from the eyes not 
coalescing, there are two images of the thing, and it is perceived as two. 
All this cannot be explained except on the basis of the theory that the two 
eyes constitute two distinct Visual Organs. 

t According to the Bhdsya, Vdrtiko, Tatparya and Bhdsyacandra, the 
Sutra resumes now the subject-matter of proofs for regarding the Soul as 
something different from the Body fkc. The Tdtporya goes on to remark- 
'Having proved, on the strength of Recognition, the soundness of the notion 
of Soul as something distinct (and also having, by the way, refuted the 
theory that the said Recognition can be explained on the basis of the concep¬ 
tion that there is only one Visual Organ operating through the two sockets), 
the Author now proceeds to put forward inferential reasonings in support of 
the same theory. It should be borne in mind trat the Author has, in Su. 
7-11, put forward the phenomenon of recognition in support of his view* 
simply for the purpose of convincing the opponent; in reality the existence 
of Soul is proved bv ordinary cognitions through Inference &c. 

The Nydyasutravivarana, which took Su. 7-11 as putting forward the 
view that the Visual Organ is one only, takes Sutras 8-lS also as dealing with 
the same subject; and according to this the present Su. ( 2) means that 
"what happens in the case of men who have lost one eye, is that his former 
Visual Organ, which operated through two physical outlets, is destroyed and 
another organ is produced, operating through a single opening.” 
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Sutra 12 

from the excitation appearing in another Sense-organ 
(than the one that brought about the preceding perception). 

nilA.SYA 

When a person ha.s tasted a sour fruit and found that its 
taste is concomitant with a certain colour and smell,—if, at some 
future time he happens to perceive its colour or smell, by means 
of a sense-organ (of vision or odour,) there appears an ‘excitation’ 
in tlie orsiau of Taste, which is totally different (from the organ 
that has apprehended the colour or smell); that is to say, there is 
remembrance (through association) of the Taste of the fruit, 
which gives rise to a longing for that taste, which brings about 
the How of the liquid (saliva) from the roots of the teeth. 
Ihis phenomenon would not he possible if the Sense-organs them¬ 
selves were the intelligent .\gent; as an agent can never re¬ 
member (or recall) what has been perceived by another.* 

Sutra 13 

[Objection]—“ The above reasoning is not right; Re¬ 
membrance has for its object that which is remembered.” 

miASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—” Remembrance is a quality and pro¬ 
ceeds from a certain cause ;t and its object is that which is 
remembered ; and the ‘ excitation of the other organ ’ (put forward 
ill .Svitra 12) is due to the saiii remembered thing, and not to any 
such thing as tltc Soul.”§ 

* 'Die whole process of Inference involved here is thu.s exphiined bv 
the Tdtparya -- 

'r’ne man perceives the colour and j-mell,—he remembers the laste 
which he hii.s associated with ;.uch colour and smell—he then desires to 
experience the'Fa!te thus remembered—this detire excites the organ of 
Taste. — this excitation appeiiring in the form of the flovv of saliva ; on seeing 
this excitation apporing in the mouth of a certain person, we infer from 
this that tne man has been moved by a detiro ;—and, from this de.sire we 
infer that the man ha.s had a remembrance (of the Taste). This remem¬ 
brance would not be possible, unless there were a single Agent, perceiving 
things thro igh the several sense-organs, 

t This cause consists in the r/'VK’nibt'red things —adds the Bha^yiiCandra- 
‘ We do n't admit of the Soul as that in which the Cognition or Re¬ 
membrance subsists ; for us the Soul is none other than Cognition itself 
such is the -sense of the Opponent. Bhasyneandra. 
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Sutra 14 

[Answer]—Inasmuch as Remembrance is a quality of 
the Soul, the denial (of Soul) is not right. 

miASYA 

Inasmuch as the act of Rememheriiii; is found to be such us 
appears only aa a quality subsisting in tlie Soul, tlie existence of 
the Soul cannot be denied. As a matter of fact, Remembrance 
is possible only aa a quality subsisting in the Soul : and certainly 
one does not reinemher what has been perceivetl by another,* 

If then, intelligence belonged to the Hense-orguns,— inasinuch a.s 
the several apprehensions of tltings wonki lie by diverst: agents 
(in the shape of the Sense-organs), either there could be no 
Recognition at all, or even if Recognition w'ere possiltle (even when 
Perception and Remembrance belonged to diverse agents), there 
could be no restriction as to objects (perceived through tlie Sense- 
organs);t [there is no such incongruity under the view that there 
is a single intelligent Agent for all cognitions and remembrance ; 
for] the fact of the matter is that there is one intelligent agent 
(in whom the cognitions subsist), perceiving the several tilings, 
through the diverse instrumentality (of the several Sensc-organs)§ 

Remembrance could be regarded as indicating the Soul, either as its 
cause or as its object; the Soul could not he regartled as the as the- 

cause of Remembrance is the impression left by its previous cognition ; nor 
could tlie Soul be regarded a.s the object, as the object of Remembrance is 
the remembered thing. And further, since the 'excitation of the sense- 
organ' may be explained as due to the remembered thing, it can not prove the 
existence of the Soul.—7Vitprtrj'u. 

'The Nydyasutravh arana explains the Sutra to mean that all that Re¬ 
membrance points to is the thing remembered, and not to the fact of its 
being due to the same sense-organ that had brought the original cognition. 

* Any mere momentary ‘Soul’, or the mere object 'Jar’, cannot bring 
about a remembrance in itself; for perception and remembrance cannot 
appe-ar at the same moment of time. Hhdsyacandrn- 

t ’I'here could be no such restriction as that the Rye should apprehend 
Colour only, and not Taste ; and yet such restriction is accepted by both 
parties— lihdsyneandra, 

§ 'i'he Hhdsyiicandra explains'bliinnanimittiih' its meaning ‘subsisting 
in several bodies (during the several lives on Earth)', but it appears 
simpler to take it as above -'through the diverse instrumentality of the 
several sense-organs’, which the ‘Hhd^yacttndra takes as implied in ‘Anekdr- 
thadarsi’. 
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—who remembers the things perceiced on some past occasion ; so 
that the existence of Remembrance is possible only as a quality 
subsisting in the Soul, when perception anti recognition both be¬ 
long to the same Agent, who is capable of perceiving several 
things ; and it is not possible under the contrary theory (of there 
being no such single Agent). And the entire business of living 
beings, which is based upon Remembrance, indicates the exist¬ 
ence of the Soul ; the ‘excitation of another sense-organ’ being 
cited only by way of illustration. 

‘Further [the assertion of the Opponent cannot be accepted], 
because it dees not take into account the real object of Remembrance* * * § 
As a matter of fact, the assertion in SCi. 13, tnat ‘‘Remembrance 
has for its object the remembered thing,”—has been made with¬ 
out due consideration of what forms the real object of Remem¬ 
brance.t As a matter of izet, Remembranee, v/hich appears at the 
time when the thing (remembered) is not actually apprehended, 
and which appears in the form—‘I knew that thing’, or ‘ 1 had 
cognized that thing’, or ‘that thing had been cognised by me’, or ‘1 
had a cognition in regard to that thing’,—has for its object, not 
merely the thinil alone by itself, but the thing ns previously cognis¬ 
ed md as alon;^ with the notion cf the cocniser-, the above fourfold 
statement, which indicates the exact nature of the object of 
Remembrance, serves one and the same purpose ; all of them 
comprehend the cogniser (‘I’), the previous cognition (‘knew 
before’) and the thing (‘this’).§ 


* The Viz • cd. printji this as Su. l.'i. But there is no such Sutra in 
the Nydyasucinibandhe, nor in the Su. Mss, The lihdfy.'candra also does not 
treat it as Sutra ; and the Nydynsulrin’iriarana calls it Hhasyakdriyam Sutram. 

It is only Visvanatha who reads it as Sutra. 

t Having shown above that without Soul there can he no Remembrance 
the Bhdsya now proceeds to refute the Opponent’s assertion that '‘Remem¬ 
brance has for its object the remembered thing, and not the Soul.”— Tdt- 
parya . 

§ Of the four statements, in the second— jnatavdrtahamamumaTtham, the 
Cogniser is expressed by the verbal affix in ‘Jndtavdn ; '—in the third 
'ayamartho mayd jndtah' the thing cognised is expressed by the verbal affix 
in 'Jndtah' ; —in the fourth 'dsminnarthe mama jndnamnbhut' the act of cog¬ 
nising is expressed by the verbal affix in 'jndnam ; ’ and in the first, the 
cogniser is expressed by the conjugational affix in ‘ajhasisam.’ The Ehasya 
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Then again, as a matter of fact, the Remembrance (or 
Recognition) that appears in regard to a perceived thing com¬ 
prehends three cognitions in connection with the same thing, 
and all these cognitions have the same cognising agent; they 
do not have several agents ; nor are they without agents ; they 
all have one and the same Agent ;* [the Recognition of a thing 
is always in the form] ‘What I see now I had seen before’ ; 
in this the term ‘l had seen before’ implies seeing (in the past), as 
also the recoiled conception of that seeinil ; so that the statement 
‘ 1 have seen this before’ could not he made if the seeing referred 
to were not by that same person (who makes the statement); the 
statement ‘I have seen this before’ involves (as we have seen) 
two conceptions (the seeing and the recalled notion of it), and 
the statement ‘what I ace now’ represents a third conception ; 
thus the single act of Recognition, involving as it does three con¬ 
ceptions, cannot but belong to a single Agent ; it could not belong 
to several Agents ; not could it be entirely without an Agent. 

'Ihus we find that when the Opponent makes the state- 
—‘there is no Soul, because Remembrance has for its 
object the remembered thing’, ( Su. 13)—he denies a well- 
known fact, and loses sight of the real object of Remembrance 
( as just e.vplained ). As we have seen above, the Recogni¬ 
tion ( expressed by the sentence ‘ 1 have seen this before ’) 
is not mere ‘ Remembrance’ ; nor has it for its object the 
‘remembered thing’ only ;t in fact it involves a recognition or 

utes the tingular number in etadvakyam. in view of the fact that the 
agent in all ib one anti the same,— Bhasyr.Ctir.drn. 

All serve the same purpose of indicating the cagniser, the cognition and 
the cognised — Tdtparya. 

* T'he preceding passage having shown that the Purvapaksa view' is 
against verbal usage, the Author now shows thi.t it is against a perceptible 
fact also. Here ‘Remembrance’ 'Smrti' stands for Recognition ; the name 
being applied to this latter on the ground of its resemblance to Remem¬ 
brance.— Bhd^yacandta. 

t T'he fl/tdsVaetuidrn explains this sentence to mean that ‘the recogni¬ 
tion is not mere Remembrance vi'th’iut an object, nor has it the remembered 
thing alone for its object’. But from what follows, it appears better to take 
the Sentence as translated. The Bhasyocandra has itself pointed out that in 
the present context the term 'Smrti' ‘Remembrance’ generally stands for 
‘ficeogttidoM’, TT” the reading of three Mss. and of the 

Bhasyacandra, gives better sense. 
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recalling of the direct cognition (the present ,'^ecing) as; also of the 
remembrance (of the past seeing), —all this belonging to a single 
cogniser ; that is to say, a single cogniser, being cognisant of all 
the factors (involved in the conception under consideration), 
recalls the several cognitions as belonging to (and subsisting in) 
himself ; for instance, he it is who has such notions as—‘ 1 shall 
cognise such and such a thing.’ '1 am cognising the thing’,'I have 
cognised the thing’; and lastly, not having cognised for a long 
time, and having an intense desire for cognising it, he comes to 
have the notion "1 have discovered the real character of the 
thing ‘ l>o far in regard to the recognition of the cognition 
which has been shown to be pertaining to all three points of 
time]. Similarly, the same Agent also recognises or recalls the 
Remembrance, which aUo pertains to all three joints of time 
and is accomiianied by the desire to remember. 

Now if the being (who i.s the .\gcnt in all these several 
cognitions and recognitions) were a mere ‘ series of impressions ’ 
(as the Opponent holds),— inasmuch as every ‘ Impression ’ would 
(by its nature) disappear as soon as it has come into existence, 
there could not he a single ‘ Impression ’ which could do the 
apprehending of the Cognition and the Remembrance,—which 
apprehending has been shown to jiertain to all three points of 
time; and without such comprehending (by a single Agent) there 
could be no Recognition (or Recalling) of Cognition or of Remem¬ 
brance ; and there would be no such conception as ‘ I ’ (see, shall 
see and have seen) or ‘ My ’ (cognition is, was and shall he); just 
in the same way as we have no such conceptions (as ‘ I ’ and 
‘ Mine’) with regard to the bodies of other persons. 

From the above reasons we conclude that there is a single 
Agent cognising all things and subsisting in all the bodies (with 
which a person is endowed during his numerous lives on Earth), 
who recalls, numerous cognitions and remembrances; and by 
reason of whose absence in the bodies of other persons, there is no 
recalling (of the cognitions and remembrances of other per.sons). 

* The /iftasy/ituwdjM explains ‘dehnittariivat’ differently ;—‘It should 
not he forgotten tliat in the past and present bodies (of an individual) there 
runs the same Soul.’ But it appears much simpler to take the phrase as in 
the translation. 
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Section (4) 

Sutras 15-16 

The Soul is something different from the Mind. 

Sutra 15 

[S(iys the Opponent ]—“ The Conclusion of the Siddhantin 
cannot be accepted ; as the reasons adduced in support of the 
notion of ‘ Soul ’ are ail applicable to the Mind. 

BHASYA 

“ I'hcre can be no such thing as Soul distinct from the 
Aggregate of Body, Mind and the Sense-organs, (severally 
or collectively).*—Why so ?— Because the reasons adduced in 
support of the notion of ‘Soul’ are all applicable to the Mind. 
Inasmuch as the reasons that have been put forward in Sutras 
3-1-1, et set/., in proof of the existence of the Soul, are applicable 
to the Mind;—and as a matter of fact, the Mind is actually found 
capable of apprehending all things,! it follows that the Soul is 
nothing diiferent from the Aggregate of Body, Sense-organs, 
Mind and Sensation. ” 

Sutra 16 

[Answer] Inasmuch as the instrument of cognition can 
belong only to the Cogniser, it is merely a difference in names. 

BHASYA 

[ 'i’he Siddhantin answers ]—It is a well-known fact that the 
Instruments of Cognition belong to the Cogniser, —a fact which is 
vouched for by such expressions as ‘ he sees with the eye ’, ‘ he 
smells with the nose‘he touches with the tactile organ’.'— 
Similarly the Mind also is known to be only an ‘ Instrument by 
means of which the Conceiver (the Agent who does the seeing See. 
with the Visual and other organs) does the conceiving of all things; 
and on that account this Instrument also operates naturally on all 

* The reading gives better sense, though the two Puri Mss. 

and the Bhasyacandra read simply ‘Severally or collectively’ has 

been added by Way of explanation, by the ‘Bhasyacandra. 

t ‘Internal things’ like Pleasure, Pain, &c., and 'external things,’ like 
the lar and the rest, are all found to be amenable to the cognitive action of 
the Mind ; without the action of Mind, no cognition of any kind is possible* 

N. B. 18 
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things ; and it is by means of this Mind that the Conceiver does the 
conceiving * Such being the case, it appears to us that while admit¬ 
ting the existence of the Cogniser, you do not bear the idea of his 
being named ‘ Soul and you give him the name ‘ Mind —and 
though admitting that there is an instrument of Cognising, you 
cannot bear its being named ‘ Mind So that it turns out to be 
a mere question of names,—there being no difference of opinion 
as to the thing, the conceiving Soul itself.t If, however, you deny 
what has been said above, that would mean the dropping out of 
all Sense-organs ; that is to say, if you deny that to the Conceiver 
of all things there belongs an instrument which brings about the 
conceiving of all things,—and hold that there is no such instru¬ 
ment,— then a similar denial may be made in regard to the 
instruments of the cognition of Colour &c. also, and this would 
mean the total denial of all Sense-organs.§ 

* None of the readings given in the Viz. text is satisfactory. The 
best reading is supplied by the two Puri Mss.^— 

The Tdtparya says—The term ‘matt , ‘conceiving’, stands here for 
remembrance and Injerenttal Cognition', and even though the immediate 
cause of these consists in the impressions left by previous Perceptions, yet 
being cognitions like the cognition of Colour, they must be brought about by 
the instrumentality of an organ ; and as such cognitions are found to appear 
also while the Visual and other organs are in operation, it follows that the 
organ by which those cognitions are brought about is different from those 
organs. 

The Fariiuddhi adds—Even though the term ‘mati’ is synonymous with 
'jndna' and 'buddhV —all three standing for Cognition —yet what is meant by 
‘matt’ in the present context is direct cognition, such as is preceded by a 
desire to cognise ; and such a cognition cannot but be brought about by the 
instrumentality of some operative substance in contact with the body [and 
this substance is the Mind, the organ of conception]. 

The Bhatyacandra takes ‘mati’, ‘conceiving’, as standing for the cognis¬ 
ing of Pleasure and Pain, in which the Mind is the only organ concerned. 

t For 31^, the Bhasyacandra and the two Mss. read 

§ The organ o/fision is postulated for the explaining of colour-cogni¬ 
tion ; the organ of smell for that of smell-cognition ; and similarly the 
Mind is postulated for the explaining of the conception of Pleasure and Pain. 
All these ‘organs’ thus standing on the same footing, if you deny one you 
must deny all. 
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Sutra 17 

There is no reason in support of any definition. 

BHASYA 

[ Between the organs of Vision etc. on the one hand and 
the organ of Conceiving on the other ] the Opponent makes a 
distinction ; while he admits that for the Cogniser there are 
instruments or organs for the cognising of Colour etc., he denies 
that there is any instrument for the conceiving of all things. And 
there is no reason, or justification, for any such differentiation ; 
there is no reason on the strength of which we could accept any 
such differentiation (between the two sets of organs). As a 
matter of fact, Pleasure etc. arc objects (of Cognition) different 
from such objects as Colour and the rest ; so that it follows that 
for their cognition there should be an organ different from the 
organs for the cognition of the latter ; the fact that Smell is not 
cognised by means of the Visual Organ leads us to conclude that 
there is a distinct organ in the shape of the Olfactory Organ ; 
the fact that Taste is not cognised by means of the Visual and 
Olfactory Organs leads us to conclude that there is a distinct 
organ in the shape of the Gestatory Organ ; and so on with the 
other organs of Perception exactly in the same manner, the 
fact that Pleasure etc. are not cognised by means of the Visual 
and other organs, should lead us to conclude that there is a 
distinct organ (for the perceiving of Pleasure etc.) ; and this 
organ is the one whose existence is indicated by the non-simul¬ 
taneity of Cognitions (see Su. 1. 1. 16); that organ which serves 
as the instrument of the Cognition of Pleasure etc. is that one 
whose existence is proved by the fact that no two cognitions 
appear at the same point of time ; that is to say, it is only by 
reason of the fact that at one time the said organ is in contact 
with only one Sense-organ, and not with another, that no two 
cognitions are found to appear at the same point of time. From 
all this it is clear that what has been asserted in the foregoing 
Sutra —that ‘the reasons adduced in support of the Soul are 
applicable to Mind’—is not true. 
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Section (5) 

The Soal is eternal. 

(Sutras 18 — 26) 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[ T he question now arises ]—The Soul, which has been 
proved to be something distinct from the Aggregate of the Body, 
&c.—is it eternal or non-eternal ? “Why should there be a doubt 
on this point ?’’ This doubt arises from the fact that both are 
seen ; that is to say, things known to exist are found to be of 
both kinds,—some eternal and others non-eternal ; so that it 
having been proved that the Soul exists, the doubt remains (as to 
its being eternal or non-eternal). 

The answer to the above question is that those same argu¬ 
ments that have proved the Soul’s existence also go to prove its 
previous existence (prior to its being endowed with the present 
body),—as is clear from the modifications undergone by this 
body (during all which the Soul’s personality is recognised to be 
the same) ;*—and this Soul must exist also after the perishing 
of this body. “Why so ?’’ 

Sutra 18 

Because the new-born infant experiences joy, fear and 
sorrow,—which could follow only from the continuity of 
remembrance of what has been repeatedly gone through before. 

* 'Dehahheddt' has been explained by the Tdtparya as follows : — 
The continuity of the Soul’s previous existence wc deduce from the 
fact that during present life, while the body is seen to be changed, from 
childhood to youth and from youth to old age, the ensouling personality is 
rcrogm'sed to be the same ; so that the ‘Recognition,’ which has been found 
to supply the principal argument in support of the Soul’s existence, is also 
found to supply the argument for its existence prior to its being endowed 
with the present body, 

‘I'he Bhdiyacandra offers two explanations-!! ) by one it makes pra^deha- 

as one compound, meaning‘because the present body (in youth) is 
different from the one that preceded it (in childhood)’; and (2) by the 
second it separates 'prdk’ and takes it as qualifying ‘avusthunam’. The sense 
of the reasoning is the same in both cases ; which is in keeping with the 
explanation supplied by the Tdtparya. The second dehabhedat refers to the 
periMng of the body. 

The Parisuddhi suggests also another explanation of dehabhedat: —‘The 
fact of recognition proves the existence of the Recognising Agent, because 
the Body is something different from that Agent.’ 
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BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, it is found that when an infant is born, 
he actually experiences joy, fear and sorrow, even though 
during his present life he has not perceived anything that could 
give rise to joy, fear or sorrow ; and that he actually experiences 
these is inferred from certain clear indicatives ;*—these experi¬ 
ences could proceed only from the continuity of remembrance, 
and not from any other source ;t—this ‘continuity of remem¬ 
brance’ again could not but be due to previous repeated experience, 
and the ‘previous experience’ could be possible only during a 
previous life ;—so that from all this it follows that the Personality 
continues to exist even after the perishing of the body.§ 

Sutra 19 

[Objection] —“What has been put forward is only a 
variation (of the transient Soul), resembling the variations 
of opening and closing undergone by the Lotus and other 
flowers. ’’ 

BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—“ In the case of such transient things 
as the Lotus and the like, we find that they undergo such modi¬ 
fications as opening and closing; in the same manner the 
transient Soul may be said to undergo variations in the form of 
experiencing joy and sorrow, [which therefore cannot prove the 
eternality of the Soul].’’ 

This contention is not right; as there is no Reason. That 
is to say, it cannot be shown that—“for such and such a Reason 
the experiencing of joy and sorrow by the Soul is to be regarded 
only as a variation of it, like the variations of opening and closing 
undergone by the Lotus and other flowers ; ’’—in support of such 

* Theve ‘indicatives’ ary in the foi*in of ‘smiling’ and ‘crying’. The 
inference is in the form—‘the state of infancy belongs to a Soul experi' 
encing joy, fear and sorrow,-becausc it is accompanied by smiles and cries.’ 
—inferred from such indications as ‘closing of the Eyes, throwing up of 
arms and legs, and crying’.— Bhdsyacandrn. 

t The infant’s feeling of joy can only be accounted for as being due to 
his remembering the pleasant experiences of his previous life. 

^ The facts adduced prove that the Soul in the infant’s body is one 
that has had a previous life and body *, so that it is proved that after the 
perishing of that previous body, the Soul has continued to exist. 
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a conclusion there is no Reason based upon any kind of instance, 
analogous or otherwise.* So that, in the absence of a Reason, 
what has been urged can only be regarded as irrelevant and 
futile. Then again, the instance cited does not do away with 
what we have put forward as the cause of the Joy, &c.; that is 
to say, what has been pointed out is that in the case of every 
ordinary (grown-upl person it is found that in connection with 
objects already experienced in the past there are feelings of joy, 
&c., brought about by the continuity of remembrance ;—and cer¬ 
tainly this fact is not set aside by the mere citing of the case of 
the closing of the Lotus, &c. ; and [when this cannot be set aside 
or denied in the case of ordinary grown-up men] it cannot be 
denied in the case of the new-born infant also.t Further, the 
‘opening and closing’ of the Lotus consist only in certain con¬ 
junctions and disjunctions’ of its petals, which are brought about 
by a certain action ; § and Action must have a cause, as is 
clearly inferable from the fact that it is an action [similarly the 
action of the child’s smiling, &c., must have a cause, and this 
cause can only be the remembering of past experiences.]] Such 

* Under Sutras 1, 1, 34-35 it has been shown that a Reason that can 
prove a conclusion must be based upon well-known corroborative instances 
.—these instances being either per similarity or per dissimilarity, and as a 
matter of fact, in support of the assertion put forward in this Sutra, by the 
Opponent, there can be no Reason of either of these two kinds ; and the 
mere citing of the example (of Lotus) cannot prove anything. [An example 
is effective only as pointing to and corroborating a Reason or Premiss].— 
Bhdtyacandra. 

t This appears to be the simple meaning of this sentence. But 
according to the Bhdfyacandra it means as follows :—'Just as it cannot be 
denied that the action of closing, &c. of the Lotus is due to a certain cause, 
so also it cannot be denied that the infant’s action of smiling is due to a 
certain cause.’ This argument, however, is clearly put in the next sentence 
of the Bhdsya. 

§ The reading of the Viz. text is unsatisfactory ; the right reading is 
supplied by the two Puri Mss., which is also supported by the Bhasyacavdra 

] This passage is a little obscure; all manuscripts, except Puri B, 
read as in the Viz, text; Puri Ms. B, reads T^TT- 

which means—‘that there is such cause in the shape of 
Action, (for the said conjunctions and disjunctions), is clearly inferred from 
the fact that these are actually brought about, [and nothing Can be brought 
about except by the force of an action].’ 
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being the case, what does the citing of the instance (of Lotus, &c.) 
serve to set aside ? [Since it is found only to support the view of 
the Siddhantin.\ 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

If it be held that what we mean is that the opening and 
closing of the Lotus are variations without any cause, and simi¬ 
larly the Soul’s feeling of joy and sorrow also ;—this 

Sutra 20 

cannot* be right; because as a matter of fact, all varia¬ 
tions of things constituted by the five rudimentary sub¬ 
stances are due to such causes as cold, heat, and the rainy 
season. 

BHASYA 

In the case of things made up of the combinationt of the 
five rudimentary substances,—such as the Lotus etc.,—it is found 
that their variations appear when heat, etc., are present, and they 
do not appear when these are not present ;§ and from this it 
follows that the said variations cannot be without cause (fortui¬ 
tous). In the same manner, the variations of joy, sorrow etc., 
should follow only from a cause; they cannot appear without 
cause. And as a matter of fact, there can be no cause for these 
variations save the continuity of remembrance of what has beer, 
repeatedly gone through before. 

Nor will it be right to infer, on the basis of the instance 
cited (of Lotus etc.), that there must be causes for the producing 
and destroying of the Soul.t 

* Puri Mss. A and B, and the Bha^yacandra make this ^ part of 
the preceding Shdfya ; while Sutra Ms. D, Puri Sutra Ms. the Nydya.sucir.i- 
bandha and Visvandtha make it part of the Sutra. 

t ‘Anugraha' of the substances, consists in the combining together of 
their component particles—says the Bhasyacandra. 

^ The Lotus opens when touched by the heat of the Sun’s rays; it 
closes when touched by the cold of the Moon’s rays ; and the Kutaja plant 
flowers when the rainy season is on.— Bhasyacandra. 

I Such an inference cannot be right; as the eternality of the Soul (and 
hence the impossibility of its being produced or destroyed) is proved by 
the phenomenon of Remembrance, which cannot be explained except on the 
basis of the eternal continuity of Soul.— Bhasyacandra. 
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From the above it is clear that Joy and Sorrow etc., cannot 
appear without a cause ; and it is not possible to attribute these 
to any such other causes as Heat, Cold etc., (except the Conti¬ 
nuity of Remembrance etc.) So that the view set up by the 
Opponent cannot be right. 

INTRODUCTORY BH.4SYA 

For the following reason also the Soul should be regarded as 
eternal:— 

Sutra 21 

[ The Soul must be regarded as eternal ] because of the 
desire for milk from the mother's breast, which is evinced (on 
birth) after death,* and which can only be due to repeated 
feeding (in the past).'— 

In the infant just born we perceive a desire for the mother’s 
milk,—the presence of such desire being indicated by the child’s 
activities (in the shape of the moving of its hands and mouth 
towards the mother’s breasts). This desire could not arise except 
from repeated experience in the past. “ For what reason (should 
this be accepted) ? ” In the case of all living persons we find 
that when they are afflicted by hunger, there appears in them 
desire for food, which desire arises from continuity of remem¬ 
brance due. to repeated experiences in the past ; now in the case 
of the new-born infant, the appiearance of such desire cannot but 
be explained as being due to repeated experiences in a previous 
body ;—and from this it is inferred that the infant had a body 
previous to his present one, in which body it had gone through 
repeated experiences of feeding (which has given rise to its 
present desire for milk). From all this it follows that what 
happens is that the Soul, having ( at death ) departed from his 
previous body, has become endowed with a new body, and on 

The Bhiisya has added this in anticipation of the following argument_ 

"You have proved that the variations of the Lotus, and also tho.se of the 
Soul, proceed from a cause, and are not fortuitous ; we accept that ; but 
what do you say to this inference—‘the Soul must be something produced 
and destroyed, because it undergoes variations,—like the Lotus’?"—This 
has been met by the Bhasyu by pointing out that the citing of a mere 
example cannot prove anything at all, as already pointed out above. 

* ‘Rr-ftyu’—after death ; t. e., in a person ■who, after having died, is 
just born again.’— Bhdsyacandra. 
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being afflicted with hunger, remembers his repeated feedings in 
the past, and (accordingly) desires the milk from the breast. 
Hence it cannot be true that there is a different soul to each of 
these bodies ; it must be the same Soul that continues to exist, 
even after the perishing of its former body. 

Sutra 22 

[ Objection ]—“ The action of the child is only like the 
moving of the iron to the magnet. ” 

BH.ASYA 

In the case of the Iron it is found that it moves towards 
the Magnet, even without any repeated experience in the past ; 
and similarly the desire ( and consequent activity ) of the child 
for the mother’s milk may come about without any repeated 
experience in the past [ So that the activity of the new-born 
child does not necessarily prove past experience ]. ” 
INTRODUCTORY UHASYA 

[In answer to the Opponent’s argument in the preceding 
Sutra, the Siddhantin asks]—-Is this ‘moving up of the Iron’ (that 
you have put forward) without any cause ? Or is it due to a 
definite cause ? Without a cause — 

Sutra 23 

it cannot be, because there is no such action in any 
other thing (except Iron, and that too in the proximity of no 
other thing except Magnets). 

BHASYA 

If, in the case cited, the moving up of the Iron were without 
any cause (entirely fortuitous), then it would be possible for 
stone and other things also to move up to the Magnet, and there 
would be no ground for any such restriction (as that Iron alone, 
and no other substance, moves up to the Magnet). 

If, on the other hand, the moving of the Iron be held to be 
due to a definite cause, then we ask—Who ever perceives any 
such cause ? [All that is perceived is that the Iron moves up to 
the Magnet]. As a matter of fact, the sole indicative of the 
cause of an action is the action itself, and (consequently) any 
limitations in the Action indicates similar limitations in the 
cause. It is this that accounts for the absence of moving in the 
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case of other substances (than Iron).* * * § [Hence from the limita¬ 
tion in the Effect,—that the moving appears only in Iron, and 
not in other substances,—we infer that this restriction must 
be due to some corresponding limitation in the cause of the 
Motion], Now in the case of the child also the action 
(of moving the mouth &c.) is found to be restricted (in the 
sense that such actions appear in the child only, and that also 
only when near its mother, and so forth) ; [all parties being 
agreed as to this action of the child being due to the desire for 
mother’s milk], the only cause that can be indicated by the 
child’s desire for the mother’s milk consists in the continuity of 
remembrance due to repeated feeding in the past ’, and the 
instance cited by the Opponent (that of the moving of the Iron 
to the Magnet) cannot point to any other cause.t And no effect 
can appear unless its cause is present. Further, the instance§ 
cited by the Opponent cannot set aside what is actually perceiv¬ 
ed (by all sentient beings) to be the cause of the said desire [e i-, 
everyone perceives in his own case that when he sees sugar, his 
desire for it is due to his remembering its sweetness tasted by 
him in the past,] From all this it is clear that the citing of the 
instance of the Iron moving to the Magnet is entirely futile. 

[Another explanation of the expression anyatra praVrittyabha- 
Vat, in the Sutra is suggested]— The moving of the Iron also is 
found to appear in the proximity of no other thing ; that is, the Iron 
is never found to move up to Stone [nor does it move up to a 
magnet far removed from it ] ;—now, to what is this restriction 
due ? If it is due to the limitations of its cause, and 

* What is the cause of the movinp up of the Iron to the Magnet placed 
pear it is its contact with the imperceptible rays of light emanating from the 
Magnet. If this were due to something in the nature of the Iron itself, then 
every bit of Iron in the world would be constantly moving towards the 
Magnet that lies buried under the Sea.— Bhd^yncandra. 

t The Viz. text with its wrong punctuation, is unintelligible, ^he 

passage should read thus— 

which is to be construed as follows-aiTIRr'Rra- 

fw cFF) 

(^[1%?] CFFfFf ( arw ) I 

§ The Case of the opening and closing of the Lotus cited under SO. 20- 
says the Bhdfyacandra. 
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such limitations in the cause are indicated by the limita¬ 
tions in the action (due to that cause),—then, in the case of 
the Child also, the desire, appearing in regard to a restricted 
object (like the mother’s milk, for instance), can be due only 
to some restrictions in connection with its cause ; and whether 
this cause consists in ‘the remembering of repeated experiences 
of the past’, or in something else, is settled by our actual ex¬ 
perience : in our actual experience we have found that in the 
case of living beings the desire for food proceeds from the 
remembrance of past experience. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also the Soul should be regarded 
as eternal. “Why ?” 

Sutra 24 

Because persons free from longings are never found to 
be born.* 

BHASYA 

What is implied by the Sutra is that only persons beset with 
/ongings are born.\ As a mattar of fact, when a person is born, 
he is horn as beset with longings ; this ‘longing’ could he due 
only to the recalling to mind of things previously experienced ; 
and this previous experience’ of things in a preceding life could 
not be possible without a body ; hence what happens is that the 
Soul, remembering the things experienced (and found pleasant) 
by him in his previous body, comes to ‘long’ for them ; this is 
what forms the connecting link between his two lives ; there 

* Visvanatha, tutpecting this Sutra to be a mere repetition of what has 
been said in Su. 22, in connection with the child’s desire for milk, offers the 
following explanation—In the former futra the child’s desire was put 
forward as brought about by the remembering of the milk having been 
found, in the previous life, to be the means of a desired end ; while what 
is put forward in the present Sutra is the fact of the said desire being due 
to attachment , a condition that is applicable, not only to human beings, 
hut to all kinds of animals. 

t The BMsyaeandra rightly remarks that this implication is due to the 
two negatives in the Kutra—Persons without attachments are not born ; which 
means that persons that are born are only those in whom attachment is present. 
But it becomes over-refined when it goes on to explain the simple expres¬ 
sion 'arthdt apadyate' to mean ‘arthdpattya anumiyate'. 
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are similar links between his previous life and his life preceding 
that, and between that and a life preceding that, and so on and 
on (to infinity);—which shows that the connection of the Soul 
with bodies has been without beginning ; and without beginning 
has also been his connection with longings; and from this 
(beginningless scries of attachments and consequent bodies) it 
follows that the Soul is eternal. 

INTROltUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Opponent asks]—“How do you know that the Longing 
of the new-born child arises from the recalling of previously 
experienced things, and not 

Sutra 25 

“that it is produced in the same manner as substances 
and their qualities ?" 

BHASYA 

“in the case of ordinary substances that are capable of 
being produced, their qualities are found to be produced by 
certain causes (in the .shape of fire-contact and the like),—in 
the same manner, in the case of the Soul, which is capable of 
beinfi produced, its quality in the form of Lon^in^ may be 
produced by Certain causes (in the shape of 'l ime and Place &c.).’’* 

The assertion put forward (in the present Sutra) is only a 
repetition of what has already been said before.! 

Sutra 26 

[ Answer ]—It is not so ; because Longing (and Aversion) 
are due to anticipation. 

bhAsya 

The Soul's longing cannot be said to be produced in the 
same manner as Substances and their Qualities.—“ Why ? ”— 

* Visvanatha explains this Sutra somewhat dillerently : ‘Just as an 
ordinary substance, like the Jar, is produced along with certain qualities; 
so is the Soul also born, a.s along with the quality of attachment'. 

t The argument here urged is the same as that urged in Sutra 22 ; 
there the argument was ba.sed upon the instance of the Iron and Magnet; 
and in the present .Sutra, it is based upon the example of such ordinary 
things as the Jar and the like. 

What the Bhasya means by this remark is that the answer to this argu¬ 
ment is also the same as that offered to Su. 22’.— Tdtparya. 
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Because Attachment and Aversion are due to anticipation. As a 
matter of fact, in the case of living beings experiencing pleasures 
and pains from objects. Longing is found to arise from antici¬ 
pation or conviction [that such and such an object is the source 
of pleasure, or of pain ] ;—this ‘ anticipation ’ arises from the 
recalling to Mind of previously experienced objects ;—and from 
this fact it is inferred that in the case of the new-born child also, 
the Longing must arise from the recalling to Mind of the pre¬ 
viously experienced object.* On the other hand, for fpersons 
who hold the view that the Soul is produced (or brought into 
existence anew, at each birth), the appearance of Longing must 
be explained as proceeding from a cause other than the said 
‘ anticipation ’ [ as no such anticipation from past experience is 
possible under this theory ] just as the coming into existence 
of substances and their qualities [ which is due to causes other 
than ‘ anticipation ’ ]. As a matter of fact, however, it is not yet 
proved that the Soul is actually procfucetf ;§ nor do we find any 
other cause for ‘ Longing,’ than the said ‘ anticipation’. From all 
this it follows that it is not right to say that—‘ the coming into 
existence of the Soul and its Longing is like the coming into 
existence of Substances and their Qualities.” 

Some people explain the appearance of ‘ Longing ’ as being 
due to a cause entirely different from ‘ anticipation’,—such cause, 
according to them, being in the form of the ‘ Unseen Force ’ 
consisting of ‘ Merit—Demerit’. But even so ( under this theory 
also ) the Soul’s connection with a previous body cannot be denied. 
For the said ‘ Unseen Force ’ ( of ‘ Merit—Demerit ’) could have 
accrued to the Soul only during its connection with a previous 
body, not during its present life.J As a matter of fact, however,i| 

* The child recalls to mind the fact that the mother’s milk was a source 
of pleasure ; and hence his longing for it. 

t In place of read which 

is the reading of the two Puri Mss.; and also of the Bhasyacandra, which 
explains the word as 3ffvq^^ qy; JftfyfF fTWt 

§ 'I’he Viz. text wrongly puts a stop after 

t As in the present life the new-born person has done no acts that 
could bring to him Dhartna or Adharma. 

II The author cites here a popular saying.— Bhasyacandra. 
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it is well known that Longing proceeds from complete absorption in 
the thing ; and this ‘ absorption ’ is no other than the repeated 
experiencing of the object, which leads to the conviction or antici¬ 
pation (that such and such a thing is the source of pleasure ). 
What particular kind of Longings will appear in a new-born Soul 
will depend upon the peculiarities of the particular kind of body 
into which it is born ;* what determines the special kind of body 
in which the Soul is born is his past ‘ Karma ’ (good or bad acts 
of the past); and the personality comes to be known by the 
particular name ( of an animal) by reason of the peculiar body 
with which it is equipped at the time.f 

From all this it is clear that it is not possible for the said 
‘ Longing ’ to he due to any other cause except ‘ anticipation’. 

Section (6) 

The Exact Nature of the Body 
Sutras 27-29\ 

INTRODUCTOItY BHASY'A 

It has been explained that the connection of the intelligent 
Soul with the Body is without beginning; this Body has its 

* This has been added in view of the following objection :—“If the 
Longings in the new-horn child are the result of the remembrance of past 
experience, then this would mean that, ev'cn in a case where a Koul, that 
occupied a human body in its past life, happens to be born in an elephant’s 
body, the desires of this elephant cub would be for such things as are 
sought after by human beings,” 'The answer to this is that the character of 
the child’s longings depends upon that of the body occupied by him at the 
time ; and the longings in the elephant cub would be those in accordance 
with the experiences gone through by that Soul in some remote previous life 
in an elephant’s body.— Tdtparya, 

t The new-born personality is known as ‘man’ or 'elephant', not 
because the Soul is men or elephant, but because the Soul happens to be 
equipped with a human or an elephantine body. This meaning, in the case 
of learned men, figurative ; while in the case of ignorant people, it is a 
misconception— Bhasyacandra. 

The Vartika reads 911^3^^ which means that the Body 

comes to be known as the ‘person’ because it serves the purposes of the Soul. 

^ The Pariiuddhi mentions Shri-vatsa as raising the question why this 
section does not form part of the foregoing section,—inasmuch as this also 
explains the difference of the Soul from the Body. The answer given by 
the Pariiuddhi is that it is necessary to have the ‘ detailed examination ’ 
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source in the acts done by the Personality, and becomes the 
receptacle* of pleasure and pain. In regard to this Body, we 
proceed to examine whether, like the Olfactory and other organs, 
it is composed of a single substance, or of several substances, 
“why should there be any doubt on this point ?” The doubt 
arises from difference of opinion.f People have held the Earth and 
other material substances to be the components of the Body, in 
varying numbers;§ and the question naturally arises—What is 
the real truth ? [ The answer is supplied by the next Sii^ra.] 

Sutra 27 

The Body must be regarded as composed of the Earth ; 
because we find in it the distinctive quality (of Earth ).t 

of everything that has been ‘ mentioned ; ’ and since the distinction of the 
Soul from the Body has been already explained in the previous section, 
it now behoves us to examine in detail the exact nature of the Body. The 
real motive for this procedure has been explained by the Tdtparya, which 
points out that when one knows the exact nature of the Body and its 
appurtenances, he loses all regard for it, and hence acquires the necessary 
degree of dispassion, which is necessary for Release. 

* The Body is the ‘ receptacle ’ of pleasure and pain only in the sense 
that they serve the purpose of qualifying and differentiating it; it is the 
Soul that is the actual ' receptacle ’ of pleasure and pain ; as a ‘ receptacle ' 
of a thing, in the proper sense of the term, must be such as forms its sub¬ 
stratum, that in which the thing subsists by inherence ; ( and not merely 
the container. )— Bhdsyacandra. 

t Both Puri manuscripts have a 'ca' here, and the Bhdsyacandra re¬ 
marks that this'ca’, ‘also’, is meant to include the 'presence of diverse 

properties’, which is one of the principal sources of doubt (vide _SQ. 

1. 1. 23). 

§ Some philosophers regard the Body as composed of a single material 
substance ; others of two, others again, of three, others of four, and others 
of five substances— Bhdsyacandra. 

J The Parishuddhi reads ' tudiyavisesagunopalabdheh ', which, not 
being found in any manuscript, we take as the paraphrase of the phrase 
'gundntarepalabdheh.’ This‘peculiar quality’of the earth is ‘Odour’—says 
the Bhdsyacandra, which is in keeping with the Parisuddhi ; it is only Odour 
that forms the ‘peculiar quality’of Earth. But Visvandtha would include 
all such qualities as dark colour, solidity and so forth. 

The Parisuddhi raises the question—(n reality the Body is the receptacle 
of the activities of the Soul ; and it is on the basis of this character that its 
examination should proceed ; what bearing has the composition of the Body 
got on its examination ? What does it matter whether the Body is composed 
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BHASYA 

The human body must be regarded as composed of Earth ; 
—Why ?— because we find in it the distinctive quality of Earth. T he 
Earth is endowed with Odour, and so is also the Body ;—and 
inasmuch as Water and the other material substances are odour¬ 
less, if the Body were composed of them it would be without 
odour. But as a matter of fact, the Body could not form the 
receptable of the Soul’s activities, if it were built up of the Earth 
only, without being mixed with Water, etc.; hence the Body 
should be regarded as being built up by the mixture of all the 
five material substances ; the Sutra does not deny the mutual 
contact or mixture (in the Body) of the five sub.stances.* 

Bodies composed of Water, Fire and Air are found in other 
regions ;t and in these also the presence (by contact) of the 
several material substances is in accordance with the character 
of the experiences to be undergone by the personality ensouling 
a particular body. In the case of all such ordinary things as the 
Dish and the like, it is found without the least doubt, that they 

of Earth or of Water t The answer given is that %vhen it becomes ascertain¬ 
ed that the Body is composed entirely of material substances, it becomes 
comparatively easy to prove that intelligence cannot belong to it; from 
which it would follow that—(a) it is the receptacle of the activities of which 
the contact of the existing Soul is the non-constituent cause,-fi) that it 
is the substratum of the Sense-organs, the developments whereof are due 
to the developments of the Body under the influence of food and drink,— 
and (c) that it forms the receptacle of the experiences of the Soul related to 
the Body. 

* T he Siddhanta says that the Body is composed of, constituted by, 
the Earth only ; the Earth alone forms its component cause ; though the 
presence, by contact, of the other four substances also is necessary in its 
formation ; but this does not make these four the constituent cause of the 
Body. The Jar has for its constituent cause, only the Clay ; and yet the 
presence of water is necessary. The Btuisyacandra takes the term 'bhutasam- 
yoga* as a ‘karmadhdraya’ compound, meaning ‘well-recognised presence^ 
the meaning being—‘the mere presence by contact of the other four, which 
(contact) xi duly recognised (bhuta), cannot be denied’-the Bhasyacandra 
explaining ‘nisiddah’ as 'niseddhum sakyal}'. 

t The aqueous body is found in the regions of Varuna ; the fiery body 
in the regions of the Sun, and the aerial body in the regions of Vayu. 
Akdsa does not form the component of any body ; hence there is no Akdsie 
or ethereal body,—according to the Nyaya. 
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are not built up without the contact of Water and other 
substances,* 

Sutra 28 

“ The Body is made up of Earth, Water and Fire. 
Because we find in it the distinctive qualities of these, [;. e.. 
Odour, Viscidity and Heat]. ” A 

Srdra 29 

“ It is made up of four substances (Earth, Water, Fire 
and Air), because we find in it in-breathing and out-breath¬ 
ing (in addition to the aforesaid qualities of Earth, etc.), ” B 

Sutra 30 

^It is made up of five substances, Earth, Water. Fire, Air 
and Akas'a, because we find in it odour (of Earth), humidity 
(of Water), heat (of Fire), breathing (or circulation of the 
juices) (of Air) and cavities (of Akas'a). ”t C 

BHARYA 

The reasons put forward in these Sutras being inconclusive, 
the author of the Sutra has taken no notice of them [f. e,,he 
has not taken the trouble to refute them ]. 

Question : —“ In what way are they inconclusive ? ” 

Answer: —.As a matter of fact, the presence of the qualities 
of material substances in any object may be due, either to the 
fact of those substances forming the constituents of that object,or 
to the fact that the mere presence by contact of these substances 
in any object is possible—(a) when those substances form the 

* The lihdsyacandra, along with nearly all manuscripts, reads nihiarii- 
sayah but nihsamsayd, appears to be the right reading. The only way of 
construing the form‘fnAsfiminydj’ is to take it, as the Bhiisyacandra does, 
along with ‘bhutasamyogatf of the preceding sentence ; otherwise (if we do 
not read nitpamsynyd, and take it as qualifying ‘nispattili’), the only form 
that could be admitted would be nihiumsayam. 

t All these three are Sutras. They are found in the Nydyasiichini- 
bandha, and also in the Puri Sutra manuscript. Visvandtha and the Bhdsya- 
candra both explain them as propounding the different opinions in regard to 
the composition of the human body. The edititor of the Viz. text has 
been misled by the fact that these opinions have not been refuted by the 
Sutra. But this omission has been satisfactorily explained by the Bhusya, 
which says that the Author of the Sutra has taken no notice of these views, 
because the reasons put forward by them are of doubtful validity. 

N. B. 19 
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constituents of that object, and also (b) when they do not form 
the constituents, and are only present in it by contact ; which 
presence is not denied (by any party);—for example in the case 
of the Dish we find that Water, Air, Fire and Akasa are all 
present by contact [even though the dish is composed of Earth 
only, and not of these four], [Thus it being found that the mere 
fact of the qualities of a certain material substance being found in 
the Body docs not necessarily prove that the Body is actually 
composed of that substance,—the reasons put forward in the 
three LSutras must be regarded as inconclusive. ] 

If the human body were composed of several sidtstapces, 
then, by reason of the peculiar character of its (multiple) consti¬ 
tution, it would be without odour, without taste, without colour 
and without touch.* As a matter of fact, however, the Body is not 
so (Without Odour etc.). Hence the conclusion is that it should 
be regarded as composed of Earth, because we find in it the distinctive 
quality of Earth. 

Sutra 31 

Also because of the authority of the Revealed Scripture. 

BHASYA 

In the mantrap —‘May thy Eye go to the Sun etc. ’ (Rgveda, 

10- 16-3), we find the words—‘May thy Body go to the Earth’; 
and what is referred to here is the absorption of the product (the 
Body) into its constituent element. Again, w^e find another 
mantra (recited in the course of the rites of consecration 
performed in connection with child-conception) beginning with 
the words—‘1 create thy Eye out of the Sun’—and going on to 
say—‘I create thy Body out of the Earth ’ {S'atapatha-BrShmana, 

11- 8-4-6); and what is referred to is only the production of the 
product (Body) out of its constituent element. In the case of the 
Dish and such other things, we find that one product is produced 
out of one kind of constituents ; and from this we infer that it is 
not possible for any single product to be produced out of several 
heterogeneous constituents, 

* This has been explained in detail by the Vdrtika. 
t This mantra is recited over the dead body, in course of its consecra¬ 
tion by fire. 
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Section (7) 

Sttiras 32 50 

The Sense-or<lans and their Material Character. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

In accordance with the order in which the ‘Objects of Cogni¬ 
tion’ have been mentioned, it it now the turn of the Sense-organs 
to be examined ; and in regard to the Sense-organs we are going 
to consider whether they are the modifications of Primordial 
Matter (as held by the .Sahkhyas), or they are made up of elemen¬ 
tal substances (Earth &c.)* 

“whence does this douht arise ? ” 

[We have the answer in the following Sutra]— 

Sutra 32 

This doubt arises from the fact that there is perception 
(with the Eye) when the Pupil is there, and there is percep¬ 
tion also when there is no contact with the Pupil. 

On one hand, it is found that there is perception of colour 
only when the Pupil, which is a physical organ made up of ele¬ 
mental substances, remains intact, and there is no perception when 
the Pupil is destroyed [ which wmuld indicate that the Visual- 
organ consists of the Pupil only, which is made up of elemental 
substances ] ; while on the other hand, it is also found that when 
an object is before the observer, there is perception of it without 
its coming into direct contact with the Pupil, and it is not neces¬ 
sary for it to come into any such contact with the Pupil ; and 
certainly Sense-organs cannot operate effectively without getting 
at, coming into direct contact witli, the object perceived ; and in 

* It is interesting to note that while the Btidsya confines the discussion 
between the Saiikhya and the Naiyayika, the Tiitparya brings in here the 
controversy between the Naiyayika and the Bauddha who holds that the organ 
is nothing apart from the outer physical body ; i.e., the Visual-organ consists 
only of the Pupil, and not of a Imminous Substance underlying the. Pupil, 
a.s the Naiyrdka holds. The Tdtpnrya also add.s that according to the 
Sahkhya also, the Sense-organ is not exactly a ‘modification of Primordial 
Matter’ itself ; but it is the direct product of ‘Ahankdra’, ‘Egoism’, which is 
the product of Buddhi, which is the direct product of Primordial Matter. 
Even so, inasmuch as Primordial Matter is the root-cause of all manifested 
things, it is quite right to say that according to the Savikhya, the Sense, 
organs are ‘modifications of Primordial Matter’. 
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reality this latter fact ( of an object being seen without coming 
into contact with the Pupil) can be explained only on the basis 
of the theory that the Organ is not made up of elemental sub¬ 
stances and is all-pervading in its character [ and it does not 
consist of the Pupil ].* So that both characters being found to 
belong to the Organ, the aforesaid doubt arises. 

INTRODOC'fORY BHASYA 

[ In refutation of the above-mentioned Bauddha-theory that 
the Visual Organ consists in the Pupil only, the Saiikliya ] asserts 
as follows :— 

“ The Sense-organs are not made up of Elemental Sub¬ 
stances Why ?— 

Sutra 33 

“Because there is perception of large and small things." 

BHASYA 

“ The term ‘ large ’ includes also the larger and the lar¬ 
gest ; and what is meant is that as a matter of fact, all things 
of various degrees of magnitude are perceived ; e.g., the (/nrj[|e) 
Banyan tree, as also the ( lar'^er) mountain, and so forth ;—simi¬ 
larly the term ‘ small ’ includes also the smaller and the smallest', 
and the meaning is that as a matter of fact things of various 
degrees of smallness are perceived; such as the Banyan-seed 
and so forth, Ihis fact of both kinds of things being perceived 
sets aside the possibility of the Sense-organs being made up of 
Elemental Substances ; as a matter of fact, that which is made 
up of Elemental Substances can pervade over (and operate upon) 
only such things as are of the same magnitude as itself ; while 

* The organ can be all-pervadinc in character only if it be the product 
of Ahunhdra which being all-pervading in its character, its products are alao 
such, and hence unimpeded by anything, can come into contact with any¬ 
thing and everything ; so that even though the object is not in physical 
contact with the physical Eye-pupil, it would not matter ; as the Visual- 
organ, being all-pervading in its character, would be in contact with it all 
the same; and hence render it perceptible. If, on the other hand, the 
Visual-organ were made up of Elemental Substances, it could not get at 
things behind any physical obstruction whatsoever, even in the shape of 
transparent things.—Yd<pffryrj. 
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that which is not so made up is all-pervadini 5 , and as such can 
operate upon al! things (of all magnitudes).”* 

INTRODUCTORY BllASYA 

[The Bhfisva answers the Safikhya argument of Su. 33 as 
follows]—From the mere fact of there being apprehension of 
large and small things it cannot be inferred that the Sense- 
organs arc not made ap of elemental substances, or that they are 
all-peCOadint^. 

Sutra 34 

The said apprehension (of large and small things) is 
due to the peculiarity of the contact between the light-rays 
(emanating from the Visual Organ) andtheobject (perceived). 

BHASYA 

AvS a matter of fact, the ‘apprehension of large and small 
things’ is brought about by the peculiarity of contact between 
the light-rays emanating from the Visual Organ and the object 
perceived ;t just as there is by contact between the light-rays 
from the lamp and the object. 

'i'hat there is such contact between the light-rays (from 
the Visual Organ) and tlie Object perceived is jirovcd by the 
phenomenon of obstruction ; that is, when the rays of light 
emanating from the Eye are obstructed by such things as the 
wall and the like intervening between the Eye and the Object, 

* The Sdnkhya argument is thus stated by Visvanatha :—The Physical 
Eye-ball cannot be the organ of vision ; for if it were, then it would mean 
that the organ is operative without getting at the Object ; which is open to 
objection, 'then, it might be held that if the Eye-ball is not the organ, it is 
something else made up of Elemental Substances which is the organ but 
this also would not he right ; as the organ of vision apprehends things of 
large as well as small magnitudes ; whieh would not be possible, if it were 
made up of Elemental Substances, 

t The light-rays emanating from, the Visual (.)rgan which arc devoid of 
any manifested colour, form the constituent parts of the organ, which 
according to the Naiyaylka, is made up of the Elemental substance of Light; 
the organ, consisting of the light-rays, issuing forth, comes into direct 
contact with the object; and whether it is a large or a small object perceived 
depends upon the exact nature and extent and force of the light-rays emana¬ 
ting from the organ. The example cited is that of the Lamp, because the 
light from the lamp also, like that from the Visual Organ, is devoid of 
manifested colour.— Bhdsyacandra. 
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they do not illumine (and render perceptible) that object ; this 
being exactly what happens in the case of light emanating from 
a Lamp, [And this goes to prove that for the perception of 
objects, the direct contact of light from the Eye with the object 
is essential ; for if this were not so, and if the organ were an 
all-pervading one, the perception would not be obstructed by an 
intervening object], 

IN'l’RODU'CTORY BllASYA 

The Siddhantin having put forvvard the view that the fact of 
the Visual Organ consisting of light-rays can be inferred from 
the phenomenon of obstruction,—the Opponent urges the follow¬ 
ing objection 

Sutra 35 

“Inasmuch as no such thing (as Visual light rays) is ever 
perceived, what has been put forward cannot prove any¬ 
thing.” 

BII.ASYA 

“Tna.smuch as by its very nature Light is endowed with 
colour and touch, the Light of the Visual Organ, if it existed, 
should be perceived,—just in the same manner as the Light of 
the Lamp is perceived,—according to the principle that ‘the 
perception of a thing is due to its being possessed of large magni¬ 
tude, being composed of several component particles, and being 
endowed with colour’.* [And since the Light from the Eye is 
never perceived, it follow's that no such Light exists. ] 

Sutra 36 

[Answer to the objection ]—Mere non-Perception of that 
which can be deduced by inference is no proof of its non¬ 
existence. 

* This principle is enunciated in the Vaisesika-Sutrus, though the 
form of the Sutra (4. 1. 6) is somewhat different from what is quoted here. 

The Sutra is worded as 

The explains the-sense of the Opponent’s objection thus; — 

"When a thing, which is capable of perception, is not perceiveu, the only 
right conclusion is that it does not exist; and it would not be right to assert 
its existence on the ground of merely inferential reason.s. If this were 
I>ermitted, then it might be permissible to assert the existence of even such 
tilings as the horns of a man.” 
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BHASYA 

Ihe existence of the light-rays (of the Visual Organ) being 
deduced by Inference from the phenomenon of ‘ obstruction 
which shuts off (makes impossible) the contact (of the object 
with the Visual organ,)—mere non-apprehension of them by 
Perception does not prove non-existence ; just as in the 
case of the upper surface of the lunar disc and the lower strata of 
the Earth (both of which are deduced by Inference and not 
apprehended by Perception, and yet not regarded as non-exis¬ 
tent). 

Sutra 37 

There being no uniformity regarding the character (of 
perceptibility or imperceptibiiity) as belonging to Substances 
and Qualities, there can be no certainty in regard to any 
particular thing being actually perceived.* 

BHASYA 

The said character (of Perceptibility or Imperceptibility) is 
diverse, inasmuch as it belongs (sometimes) to the Substance and 
(sometimes) to the Quality ; for instance, while the Substance, in 
the shape of the molecule of Water (hanging in the atmosphere) 
with its constituent particles actually in contact (with our organs 
of perception), is not perceived (though the Visual organ),—its 
quality of coolness is perceived ; and it is from the continuous 
presence (in the atmosphere) of such aqueous molecules that the 
two (Winter) seasons of Hemanta and S'is'ira derive their 
character;—similarly while the Substance in the shajx* of the 
molecule of light ( hanging in the atmosphere ), with its colour 
unmanifested, fails to be seen, along with its colour,—its warmth 
is actually perceived; and it is from the presence of this 
substance that the two seasons of Spring and Summer derive 
their character. [ .411 this goes to prove that the mere non- 
perception of a thing is not a proof of its non-existence. ] 

* Thu Viz.-udition reads so a\i,o the Nyuyasfichinibandha. 

But we find the reading T; jf, (he Bhdsyacondra, in the Puri Su. 
Ms., in SsCitrn Ms. 1); as also in the Puri Bhasya Mss. A and B. d'ho 
translation adopts this latter reading. 
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Sutra 38 

Whore it does come about,— 

Perception of Colour (and coloured Substance) is the 
result of the subsistence of several component substances, 
and of the presence of a particular character of Colour.* 

nH.ASYA 

lhat is to say, it is so whenever Colour and the Substance 
in which it subsists are apprehended by Perception, dhe ‘parti¬ 
cular character of Colour ’—by reason of whose presence colour 
(and coloured Substances) are perceived, and on account of whose 
absence, a Substance (as endowed with colour) is not perceived,— 
consists in what has been called its ‘ manifested character ’.f 
It is for this reason (of perceptibility depending upon the mani¬ 
festation of colour ) that the Idght-ray from the Eye, having its 
colour unmanifested, is not perceived with the Eye, [and certainly 
this non-pcrception docs not prove that the ray i.s non-cxis- 
tent]. In connection w'ith Eight, we find that it possesses a 
diversity of cltaracter ; Ctz: (a) sometimes it has hotii Colour 
and I'otich manifested, as in the Sun’s rays (which are perceived 
by the Visual and I'actile organs ); (/)) in some cases it has its 
Colour manifested but 'l oach unmanifested ; as in the rays of 
light from the Lamp (which are perceived with the Visual organ); 
(c) in some cases it has its touch manifested and colour unmani¬ 
fested, as light in contact with (heated ) Water and such other 
things (which are perceived by the Tactile Organ only ); and ((/) 
in Some cases it has both Colour and Touch unmanifested and is, 
as such, no/ pcrccpf/()/e, ( either by the Visual or by the Tactile 
Organ )— e. g., the light-rays emanating from the E\e. 

Sutra 39 

The formation of the Sense-organs, being due to Merit 
and Demerit, is subservient to §the purposes of man. 

* This Sittr-i is not found in Visvaniitha’s Vrtti, nor in the Nydya- 
iutrnvivarana, nor in Sutra Ms. D., nor in Puri Sutra Ms. But the Vdrtika, 
the Nydyasucinibandha and the lihdsyncardra treat it as Sutra. 

t That is, Colour and Coloured object are perceived only when the 
colour is manifested. 

r 

§ The Bhdsyacandro explains as 'brought about by man’s 

purpose’. But from the it is clear that it means 'subservient to 

man’s purpose’. 
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BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Sense-organs are formed in accord¬ 
ance with the purj'oses of the sentient being served liy them,— 
such ‘purpose’ consisting of the perception of thin’^s and the 
experiencing of pleasure and pain ; so that the generation of the 
light-ray in the Eye is for the purpose of getting at (and operat¬ 
ing upon) the object pierceived ;* * * § and the fact that the Colour 
and 'touch (of this Idght in tlie Visual Organ) are not manifested 
is deduced from (and assumed on the basis of) certain well- 
known usages [ such, as the dictum that ‘the Sense-organs 
are themselves beyond the senses’, and so forth ].t Similarly 
it is from usage (and experience) that we deduce the fact that, in 
regard to certain objects, there is hindrance (to the operation of 
the Visual organ), which indicates the presence of obstruction. In 
fact, as the Sense-organs, so also the manifold and diverse forma¬ 
tion of all things, is ‘due to Merit and Demerit (of Men being 
born into the World)’, and is ‘subservient to the purposes of Man’. 

Ihe term 'Karma’ (in the Sutra) stands for ‘Merit and 
Demerit’; which serves to bring about the e.xj;erienccs of the 
sentient Person. 

'i’he said ‘Obstruction’ can belong only to a material sub¬ 
stance, because there is unfailing concomitance,§ dhat is to 

* From the general principles enumerated in the Sutra, it follow-s that, 
because objects are perceived with the Rye, and the Eye-socket or Pupil is 
unable to get at the object,—and Sense-organs cannot apprehend things 
without getting at them,—we conclude that the formation of the Eye must be 
such that it is able to get at the object; and hence we come to the conclusion 
that the Eye is composed of Light, and it is the ray of light, that issuing 
from the Eye, falls upon the object that is seen with it. 

t The BhasyiiCtindr.i explains,‘Vyiivnhdra' as V'yavaharavisesah, Vici- 
trnjndniisnbdaprayog{irfipddih, Atindriynmindriyaviityudih. There are certain 
well-known notions in connection with the Sense-organs ; one of these being 
that the Sense-organ.s themselves cannot be perceived by the Senses ; and in 
the case of the Eye, this would be true only if the Rye consisted of such 

Light as has its colour and touch unmanifested ; if it consisted of the Pupil 
only, the Eye could not be imperceptible. 

§ I’his sentence has been printed in the Viz.-edition as a Sutra. But 
neither SCi. Ms. D., nor the Nyiiyasucinibandha, nor the Puri Su. Ms., nor 
Visvanatha, nor the Nydyasutravitjurana, nor the Bhasyacandra read anv such 
Sutra. We do not, therefore, treat it as a Su. 
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say, the obstruction that we find as hindering the operation of 
the Sense-organ upon certain substances must be regarded as 
belonging to a material substance, for the simple reason that 
it never fails in its concomitance with material substances ; for 
we have never found any immaterial substance (as Akas a and 
the like) appearing as an ‘obstruction’. [It is true that non- 
obstradion is found in the case of certain material substances 
also, e.ii., glass, rock-crystal and the like, which do not hinder 
the operation of the Visual organ ; but] as for non-ob struct ion, 
this is not unfailing in its concomitance, either with material or 
with immaterial substances,—being found, as it is, along with 
both. [ Hence non-obstruction cannot prove either the material 
or the non-material character of the Sense-organs.] 

Some people argue as follows :—“ It comes to this that, be¬ 
cause there is obstruction, the Sense-organs must be material, and 
because there is non-obstruction, they must he non-material ; non¬ 
obstruction’ (of the Sense-organ) also we find when things, hidden 
behind the glass, or mass of white clouds, or rock-crystal, are 
clearly perceived.” But this is not right; because there is non¬ 
obstruction also in the case of material substances ; e. g. («) there is 
illumination, by lamii-light, of things hidden behind glass, 
clouds and rock-crystal ; which shows that there is no obstruction 
of Lamp-light (which is admittedly material) ; and (b) there is no 
obstruction of the heat of the cooking fire operating upon things 
placed in the vessel (placed upon the oven ) [ and the cooking 
fire is also admittedly material]. 

INTRODIC'IORY UHASYA 

As regards the non-perception (of the Light-rays from the 
Eye), this may be due to special reasons. [For e.xamjile ]— 

Sutra 40 

Its non-perception is similar to the non perception of the 
light of the stars at midday. 

Bit ASYA 

The general principle is that there is perception of a thing when 
there is ‘inherence of several component substances’ and also 
‘a particular colour’; and yet in the case of the light of the 
stars, we find that even though the said conditions of perception 
are present, it still fails to be perceived at midday, because it 
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is suppressed by the (stronger) light of the Sun ;—exactly in the 
same manner, in the case of the Light of the Visual Organ, even 
though the conditions of perception—in the shape of the presence 
of ‘several component substances’ and of ‘a particular colour’— 
arc present, it fails to be perceived, for certain special reasons. 
What this special reason is has been explained above (in the 
Bhiisya on Su. 3R,), where it has been pointed out that 
there is no perceptional apprehension of the substance which 
does not have its Colour and Touch manifested. It is only when 
there is absolute non-perception, [ i.e, when the thing is not per¬ 
ceived at all, and its non-perception is not due to any special 
causes ], that it can be rightly regarded as proving the non¬ 
existence of the thing [ and inasmuch as such is not the case 
with the Light of the Visual Organ, its merely accidental non¬ 
perception cannot justify the conclusion that it docs not exist]. 

INTRODt'CTOKY BHASYA 

Some one might here argue, that—“On the same analogy 
we may say that there is Light in the piece of stone also, and 
it is not perceived at midday because it is sujipressed by the 
Light of the Sun.” .And in answer to this we have the following 
Sutra — 

Sutra 4} 

The said assertion cannot be accepted ; because there is 
non-perception (of the Light of Stones) also at night ;— 

bhAsya 

and also because there is no cognition of it by Inference either 
(which there is in the case of the Light of the Visual Organ). 
''I'hus then, there being absolute non-cognition (at all times, and 
by all means of Cognition) of the Light of the Stoue-pieces, we 
conclude that no such light exists. Such however is not the case 
with the Light of the Visual Organ f which is apprehended by 
means of Inference],. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The view propounded by us is supported by reason also. 

Sutra 42 

The perception of things being brought about by the aid 
of external light, the non-perception (of the Visual Light) 
must be due to non-manifestation (of colour). 
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BHASYA 

It is only when the Visual Organ is aided by some external 
light that it becomes capable of apprehending things ; and in the 
absence of such light, there is no apprehension with the Visual 
Organ. [So that it is on account of the absence of an external 
light falling upon it that the Visual Light is not perceived. ] As 
a matter of fact, even when the aid of > external ) light is present, 
and there is perception also of Cool Touch, the object in which 
that touch subsists, ( i, e., the particles of Water hanging in the 
atmosphere ) fails to be perceived with the Lye; for the simple 
reason that its Colour is not manifested; this F.hows that there 
is non-perception of an object endowed with Colour by reason of 
its Colour being not manifested.* For these reasons we conclude 
that what the Pnrvapahfiin has said in Su. 35—that “ inasmuch as 
no such things ( as the Visual Li.ght-vay ) is ever perceived, what 
has been put forward cannot prove any thing ”—is not right. 

INTRODLCTORY BH.ABYA 

Question — “ But why is suppression not put forward as the 
reason for the non-perception of the Visual Light ?t [ 4 he answer 
is given in the following Sutra]. 

Sutra 43 

Because there can be suppression (of Colour) only when 
it is manifest also ; 

* In the call: of the Water-particle, hanging in the atmosphere, what 
happens is that its Colour not being manifested, it is not perceived with 
the Eye ; and that this is so we infer from the fact that in the perception of 
Water we require the aid of e-xternal light ; similarly, the Visual Eight also 
requiring, for its perception, the aid of external light, it follows that the 
non-perception of this also mus.t be due to the non-manifestation of its 
Colour. It is a generallv recognised principle that a thing, which requires 
for its perception the aid of external light, fails to be perceived only when 
its Colour is not manifcited ; so that the non-perception of such a thing 
must he attribute-d to the noii-mnnijestation of its colour, and not to its sup¬ 
pression by stronger light ; a.s is found to be the case wdth the light of stars, 
which, not requiring the aid of any external light in its perception, has its 
non-perception at midday due to suppression by the light of the Sun.— 
Vdrtika and Tdtparyu. 

t '^rhis question emanates from those Logicians who hold that Visual 
Light has its Colour manifested, like any ordinary Light; and it is not 
perceived because it is suppressed by the stronger light of the atmosphere. 
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BHASYA 

—and also when it is not dependent for its perception upon external 
light ; this is the implication of the particle ‘ cha ‘ also As a 
matter of fact, there is suppression of only such Light as is 
manifested— i. e. duly evolved—and does not depend upon the 
aid of external light [as we find in the case of Stars] ; when, 
on the other hand, such conditions are absent, ( c. a,, in the case 
of the Light in such things as the Visual Organ ), there can be no 
suppression; which leads us to conclude that when a certain Idght, 
which is not perceived ( with the Eye ) by reason of its Colour 
being not manifested, becomes perceived when some external 
light falls upon it,—such Light cannot be said to be ‘suppressed’. 

From the above it follows that the Visual Light does exist 
( and is endowed with a particular form and character ). 

Sutra 44 

Also because we actually perceive the Light in the eyes 
of night-walkers. 

BHSSYA 

As a matter of fact, we actually see rays of light in the eyes 
of ‘ n>'ght-walkers ’—i. e. the cat and other animals ( of the feline 
species ); and from this we infer the existence of light in the 
eyes of other living beings. 

“ But just as the genua (of the Cat) is different (from that 
of Man), so would their sense-organs also be of different charac¬ 
ters [so that the mere fact of the Cat’s Eye possessing rays 
of light cannot justify the inference of the existence of Light 
in the Eyes of Man].” 

There is no justification for the assumption that there is 
such difference of character (between the Eye of the Cat and the 
Eye of the Man) ; specialty in view of the fact that both are 
equally found to have their approach (upon visible objects) 
hindered by obstructions such as the wall and other things. 
[Which fact is what forms the main ground for the assumption 
that the Visual Organ consists of Light,]* 

* The mere fact that while we fee light-rays emanating from the Cat’s 
Eye, and not those emanating from the Man’s Eye, cannot justify the 
assumption that the two are not of the same kind of 'sense-organ'; in the 
case of the Sun and the Moon, though the former is felt to be hot and the 
latter cool, both are regarded as ‘luminous’; hence mere difference in some 
detail of character does not prove diversity of ‘genus’.— Bhasyacandra. 
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im’RODUCrORY DHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—“ It is not right to regard the Cont¬ 
act of the Sense-or^an with the Object as an instrument of 
Cognition. Why ? 

Sntra 45 

“ Because (as a matter of fact) there is perception without 
(the Organ) getting at (the Object); as (we find that) there 
is perception of things behind glass, vapour and rock-crystal.” 

UHASYA 

“ As a matter of fact, we find that when a flying piece of 
straw strikes against glass or vapour, it is actually seen with 
the Eye ; and yet one thing can come into contact with another 
only when no third thing comes between them,—and whenever 
a third thing docs come between two things, their contact is 
obstructed. Such being the case, if the contact of Light-rays 
(from the Eye) and the Object (the straw behind the glass) w'cre 
the cause of its perception, then,—no contact being possible by 
reason of the obstruction (of the intervening glass),—there 
should be no perception at all. And yet we do perceive things 
hidden behind glass, vapour and rock-crystal;—all which goes 
to prove that the Sense-organs are operative without actually 
getting at (and coming into contact with) the object. From this it 
follows that they are non-material in their character; because all 
material things (such as the Arrow, the Axe and the like) have 
the character of being operative only by getting at their objects.” 

Sutra 46 

[A nswer to the above] —The above reasoning has no force 
against our doctrine, because there is no perception of things 
behind a wall.* 

BHASYA 

If the Sense-organs were operative without getting at their 
objects, then there would be nothing to prevent the perception 
of things hidden behind a wall. 

* In the Viz. text and in Puri A, the Bhdsya has a bia’ preceding 
he Sutra. It is not in Puri B; nor is it supported by the Bhasyacandra. 
tAnd as the denial is already contained in the Sutra itself, in the term 
'apTtitisedhafi’, an additional ‘na’ would be superfluous. 
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INTRODUCTORY RHASYA 

['Ihe Opponent retorts]—“But if the Sense-organs were 
operative only by getting at the objects, then there would be no 
perception of things behind glass or vapour or rock-crystal. ” 

[ The answer to this is as follows ]— 

Sutra 47 

Inasmuch as there is no real obstruction (by such things 
as the Glass etc.), Contact does take place* (in the cases 
cited). 

RHASYA 

As a matter of fact, neither Olass nor Vapour obstructs the 
passage of Light-rays from the Eye ; and not being obstructed, the 
rays do actually come into contact with the object. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

One who holds the view that “there can be no non-obstruction 
of what is purely matcrial”]'^—^is not right;— 

SUra 48 

Because (as a matter of fact) there is no obstruction of 
the Sun’s rays,—in connection with the object behind a piece 
of rock-crystal,—and in connection with the object to be 
burnt,§ 

BHASYA 

The view that has been held cannot l)e accepted as right,— 
{a) because there is no obstruction of the Sun’s rays,—(6) because 
there is no obstruction in regard to the object behind a piece of 
rock-crystal,—and (c) because there is no obstruction in regard 
to the object to be burnt;—the sentence in the Sutra is to be 
split up into three clauses by construing the term ‘ because there 
is no obstruction’, ‘ acighdtat’, with each of the other three terms ; 

* The DhdsyaCiirtdra and Visvanatha read for dlTyxI;, 

t Puri Mss. A and B and the Bha^yncundra read ^*3 ^ ic. 

which may be construed to give the same sense thus :—'If one does not 
admit all this, and insists upon the view that there could be no absence of 
obstruction, if the Sense-organs were materia] in character’. 

^ Such is the translation of the Sutra as interpreted by the Bhasya, 
which (see below) analyses the Sutra into three factors. The simple mean¬ 
ing of the Sutra appears to be that ‘there is no obstruction of the Sun’s-rays 
even when the object burnt by it is behind a piece of rock-crystal’. 
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and the meaning assigned to the Sutra is in accordance with this 
construction. 

(a) The rays of the Sun are not hindered by the Jar and such 
things,—‘ as there is no obstruction ’ in this case ; and the Water 
in the Jar becomes heated ; such imbibing of the quality of 
warmth of one thing (Light) by another ( i, e., Water) is possible 
only when there is actual contact (between the two things) ; 
and the original coolness (of the Water) becomes suppressed by 
the warmth thus imbibed. 

(h) When the object to be illumined is hidden behind rock- 
crystal, there is no obstruction to the lamp-rays falling upon it ; 
and ‘ because there is no obstruction’, the object is got at by the 
light, and becomes perceived. 

(c) When the thing is placed in a frying pan over the fire it 
becomes burnt by the light of the fire ; and here also ‘ because 
there is no obstruction ’ to the light-rays, the thing is got at by 
them, and because it is thu.s got at, it becomes burnt ; and the 
heat ( of the Light) is operative only by contact. 

The term ' avi^hatat’, ‘ because there is no obstruction’, may 
also be taken by itself (as propounding a fourth argument); 
“ What would be the meaning of ‘ aoii^huta ’, ‘ non-obstruction ’ 
(in this case ) ? ” It would mean that there is no hindrance on 
any side to the progress of the substance ( Light) by any such 
intervening substance as has its component particles not ruptured 
and transformed (by the Light passing through them ) ; * i. e., 
there is no hindrance to its operation ; i. e., there is no obstacle 
to its contact (with the object). For instance, we find that 
water placed in an earthen jar imbibes the coolness of the outer 
atmosphere [ in which case the hot light-rays go out of the Water 
through the intervening jar,without dismembering and transform- 

* The term ‘vyiihyamdna' is used here in a peculiar sense ; it has been 
explained by the Tdtparya as meaning ‘dismemberment’ ; the sense being 
that when the thing in the frying pan is burnt by the heat of the fire in the 
oven, the heat passing through the pan does not tend to the dismemberment 
of the pan’s component particles ; i.e., it does not so happen that the pan 
is broken up and another pan appears in its place. And this peimealing of 
the rays of light and heat—without dismembering and transforming the 
intervening substance,—is tvhat is meant by ‘non-obstruction’. 
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ing the latter].* And there can be no perception of the touch 
(warmth or coolness) of a thing unless it is got at by the Sense- 
organ ; and we also see ( in the case of the Water in the Jar) that 
there is percolation, as also flowing out,t [which also shows that 
substances can pass through an intervening substance without 
dismembering or transforming it]. 

Thus then, it becomes established that in the case of things 
hidden behind glass or vapour or rock-crystal, perception duly 
comes about, ‘ because there is no obstruction ’ to the rays of 
Visual Light by the said glass, etc., and they get at the object 
by passing through the intervening glass, etc. 

Sutra 49 

[Ohjection] —“ The view put forward is not right t because 
there is possibility of either of the two characters belonging 
to either of the two substances. ” 

BHA!?YA 

“ (a) Whether there is non-obstruction ( of the Visual Light) 
by the Wall and such other things, just as there is by glass and 
vapour, etc., or (6) there is obstruction by glass and vapour, etc., 
just as there is by the wall;—inasmuch as both these alternative 
views are equally possible, it behoves you to show cause which, 
and why, is the right view. ”§ 

Sutra 50 

[rlnsuJcr]—Just as there is perception of Colour in the 
Mirror and in Water,—by reason of these two being, by their 
nature, bright and white,—similarly there is perception of 
Colour (also in the case of such intervening substances as 
Glass etc., which are, by their nature, transparent}. 


• This parenthetical explanation is according to the Vdrtika and Tdt- 
parya. 

t The Vdrtika reads 'parispanda' for 'praspanda’, and explains it as 
lateral motion- The Bhasyacandra reads ‘praspanda’, and explains it as per¬ 
colating through the pores ; 'parisrava’ standing for actaaX flowing out. 

§ The Puri Mss. read Niyamena for Niyame ; the Bhdsyacandra also 
notices this reading and explains it to mean that "it is absolutely necessary 
to state your reasons", 

N. B. 20 
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BHAgYA 

The Mirror and Water are possessed of ‘ prasada ’ — i. e., a 
particular colour ( bright-white ) ; which belongs to them by their 
very nature ; as is shown by the fact of their always possessing 
it ; and of this ‘ bright-white colour ’ also, it is the very nature 
that it reflects (and renders visible) the Colour (of things 
placed before it) ; and in the case of the Mirror, we find that 
when a man puts his face before it, the light-rays emanating from 
his eyes strike the Mirror and are turned back ( reflected ), and 
thereby they come into contact with the man’s own face, whose 
colour and form thus become perceived ; this perception being 
called ‘the perception of the reflected image’ ; and it is brought 
about by the peculiar colour of the Mirror’s surface ; that 
it is so is proved by the fact that any such reflection fails to 
appear whenever there is a deterioration in the brightness of the 
Mirror’s surface. [Though such is the case with the Mirror, yet] 
There is no such ‘ perception of the reflected image ’ in the 
case of the Wall and such other things [and the only explanation 
possible is that these latter things are not endowed with 
that particular property which would enable them to reflect 
the light-rays from the Eye], In the same manner, even though 
there is non-obstraction of the Visual Light by such things as 
the Glass and Vapour, etc., yet there is obstruction by such things 
as the Wall and the like ; and this is due to the very nature 
of the things concerned [which must be accepted as they are]. 

Sutra 51 

It is not right to question or deny things that are (rightly) 
perceived and inferred.* 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, every Instrument of Right Cognition 
apprehends things as they really exist ; so that when certain 
things are cognised by means of Perception or Inference, it is 
not right for you, in course of your inquiry, to question the 
reality of these things ;—nor is it right for you to deny their 
reality. It would, for instance, not be right to argue that ‘ Just 

* Puri SQ. Ms. reads 'paryanuyoga’ for 'pratisedha ; and Puri-Bha. Ms. 
B. reads 'pratiyoga’\ it is clear from the Bhdfya that pratisedha is the right 
reading. 
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as Colour is visible by the Eye, so should Odour also be visible’, 
or that ‘ like Odour, Colour also should not be visible by the 
Eye or that ‘ like the cognition of Fire, the cognition of Water 
also should arise from that of Smoke’; or that ‘ like the cognition 
of Water, that of Fire also should not arise from that of Smoke’. 
And what is the reason for this ? Simply this, that things are 
cognised by means of the Instruments of Right Cognition just 
as they really exist, exactly as endowed with their real nature, 
and as possessed of their own real properties ; so that Instru¬ 
ments of Right Cognition always apprehend things as they 
really exist. You have put forward the following question and 
denial :—(a) ‘ there should be non-obstruction (of Visual Light) 
by the Wall, etc.; just as there is by Glass and such things’; and 
(b) ‘ there should not be non-obstruction by Glass, etc., just as 
there is none by the Wall, etc.’ But it is not right to do so ; because 
the things that we have described (in connection with the 
obstruction or non-obstruction of Visual Light by certain objects) 
are such as are actually cognised by means of Perception and 
Inference; whether there is obstruction or non-obstruction (of a 
certain thing by another thing) can be determined only by our 
perception or non-perception, (i. e. it depends upon our perceiv¬ 
ing or not perceiving such obstruction ) ; so that in the case (in 
question ) from the fact that there is no perception of things 
behind the Wall and such things, it is inferred that there is 
obstruction by these things ; and from the fact that there is per¬ 
ception of things behind glass and vapour, etc., it is inferred 
that there is non-obstruction by these latter. 

Section (8) 

Satra 52-61 

( The Sense-organs one or many ?) 

BHASYA 

[ Now the question arises ]—Is there only one Sense-organ ? 
or several Sense-organs “ Why should this doubt arise ? ” 
[ The Sutra answers ]— 

* The sequence of this section is thus explained by the Parisuddhi — 
‘In the foregoing section, it having been established that the Sense-organs 
are made up of material substances, and that they are operative by contact, 
—it has next to be proved that there are several Sense-organs ; and the 
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Sutra 52 

The doubt arises—because by reason of Subsistence in 
several places, there should be multiplicity ; and yet a single 
composite actually subsists in several places.* 

determination of this point is necessary as preliminary to what has gone 
before. For, if the Sense-organs are one only—and not many—then they 
cannot be made up of material substances ; and if they are not material in 
their character, they cannot be operative by contact. Because if there is only 
One Sense-organ, there would be no force in such reasonings as—'the Visual 
organ must consist of I.ight, because from among Colour and other things 
it renders perceptible only Colour’, and so forth ; and under the circum¬ 
stances it could not be proved that the Organ operates by contact; as it is 
only when the organ is proved to be material in its character that it can be 
held to be operative by contact. 'I'he real purpose served by the present 
discussion is that when it has been proved that there are several Sense- 
organs, then alone can there be any force in such reasons for the existence 
of the Soul as—‘one and the same object is apprehended by the organs 
of Vision and Touch’ and like- 

• The Sutra presents a difficulty. The words as they stand mean— 
'We find several things occupying several places and also a single thing 
occupying several places’.—But the Vartika and Tdtparya are dissatis¬ 
fied with this. The grounds for dissatisfaction are explained by the 
Vartika, and amplified by the Tdtparya :—If we take the words of the 
Sutra as they stand, it would mean—‘we have seen that when there is 
diversity of place there is multiplicity, as when several Jars occupy diverse 
places : and we also find a single thing occupying several places, as when a 
single composite resides in several of its components’. But such statement 
would be open to the following objections—in clause (a) ‘diversity of place’ 
denotes the quality of ‘diversity’ as subsisting in the Place ; and 
in clause (6) the term 'the character of occupying several 

places’, denotes a quality subsisting in something else, other than Place. 
But Doubt can never arise from two qualities subsisting in two distinct things, 
For these reasons, the reasoning of the Sutra could be resolved into one or 
other (not both) of the following ; and neither would be right. For if the 
reasoning is put in the form—(o) ‘Doubt arises because we have seen multi¬ 
plicity and unity when there is diversity oj place’ —then inasmuch as this 
quality of diversity would belong to the place, it would not belong to any 
one thing; and hence it would not be common to both (one and many) ; 
specially as what the Sutra has pointed out (in clause 6) is only the fact of 
the one thing having the quality of occupying several places ; and it does 
not put forward the diversity as belonging to the Place ;—this latter has been 
put forward (in clause a) only in connection with multiplicity. If, on the 
other hand, the reasoning is put in the form--(i>)—‘Doubt arises because 
we have found Unity and Multiplicity when things occupy several places’— 
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As a matter of fact, we find that when different places are 
occupied, there are several substances ; and yet the Composite 

then the difficulty is that, as a matter of fact, there is no substance which 
occupies several places, each substance occupying only one place ; so that in 
this also the character would not he a common one ; specially as what the 
Sutra declares in clause (6) is the fact that t/»e character of occupying several 
places indicates unity of the thing. As for the contingency when several 
Jars occupy several places this has been spoken of, in clause (a) as indica¬ 
ting diversity oj place, and not the character oj occupying several places. 

[For these reasons], the Bhdsya, ignoring the literal meaning of the 
words of the Sutra, which would be apparently irrelevant, has explained 
the Sutra according to its sense—says the Pariiuddhi. And this sense is as 
rendered in the translation. The whole point of the difference is that the 
‘occupying of several places’should be taken as belonging to the Sense- 
organs specifically, and not to things in general,—and that of occupying cf 
several places indicating multiplicity as well as singleness. 

The Bhd?yacandra offers the following explanation ;— 

[This explanation of the com¬ 
pound avoids the difficulty raised in the Vdrtika] —'Because multiplicity of 
Sense-organs is indicated by the fact that it is found in several places’— 
and ; and yet 

inasmuch as a single composite resides in several of its components, it 
would seem that the Sense-organ is one only.’ 

The difficulty raised appears to be more verbal than real ; What the 
Sutra means is simply this—'we find that when things occupy several places, 
they are many ; le.g., when the Jar and the Cloth occupy different places] ; 
and we also find a single thing occupying several places ; e.g., the Composite 
is single and yet it resides in several components ; so that when we find the 
Sense-organs occupying different places, there arises a Doubt as to whether 
they are several (like the Jar and the Cloth), or one (like the composite)’.— 
as Visvanatha puts it. And all that the Vdrtika insists upon is the fact that 
the Sutra should be construed as simply putting forward the character of 
occupying several places—as belonging to the Sense-organs —as the property 
common to ‘one’ and ‘several’, and hence giving rise to doubt as to the 
Sense-organs being one or many. And even when we take the Sutra as 
referring to things in general, the implication is exactly this. 

Vardhamana, in the Nydyanihandhaprakdia, puts the difficulty in a 
somewhat different manner ;—‘As the words of the Sutra stand, the first 
clause mentions multiplicity due to diversity of place, and it does not make 
any mention of singleness (the second factor of the Doubt) ; similarly, the 
second clause mentions singleness during diversity of place, and it does not 
make any mention of multiplicity ; so that in either case, the Doubt remains 
unaccounted for.’ 
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substance, though subsisting in several places, is one only. 
Hence in regard to the sense-organs, which are found to occupy 
different places, the said doubt arises. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[ Purvapaksa ]—“The Sense-organ is one ,— 

Sutra 53 

“the Cutaneous (Tactile) only, because of non-absence.” 

BHASYA 

“The Cutaneous Organ is the only one organ”,'—says the 
Opponent. Why ? “Because of non-absence ; that is, there is no 
substratum of sense-organ which is not pervaded by the Skin (in 
which the skin is not present) ; so that in the absence of Skin 
there can be no perception of anything. Hence it follows that 
there is a single Sense-organ—the Cutaneous (Tactile) Organ— 
by which all sense-substrata are pervaded, and in whose presence 
alone the perception of things is possible.” 

[*Siddhanta] —T'he above is not right ; because there is no 
perception (by the Tactile Organ) of the objects of other Sense- 
organs.t The distinctive feature of the Cutaneous or Tactile 
Organ is that it is the instrument of the perception of Touch ; 
and when by means of this Tactile Organ, the Touch (of a certain 
thing) is perceived, there is no perception of the objects of 
other Sense-organs, such for instance, as Colour etc,—by such 
persons as are blind (devoid of the Visual Organ, even though 
endowed with an efficient Tactile Organ). [ According to the 
Purvapaksa] there is no other Organ except that which apprehends 
Touch ; so that (according to that theory) the blind man should 
perceive Colour etc., exactly as he perceives Touch ;—as a matter 
of fact, however. Colour etc. are not perceived by the blind ;— 
from which it follows that the Cutaneous Organ is not the only 
one Organ. 

[ The view that the Cutaneous Organ is the only sense-organ 
having been shown to be untenable, the Purvapaksin next 

* This is the Siddhanta put forward by the Bhdsya ; the Sutrakara pro¬ 
pounds it in the next Sutra, 

i The Bhasyacandra cMs this ‘Sutra’-, The Tutparya regards it as 
Sutra. It is interesting to note that the Parisuddhi states and criticises the 
■view that this is a Sutra. 
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advances the view that the various Sense-organs are only parts of 
the one Cutaneous Organ ]—“ The perception of those things 
would be of the same kind as the perception of Smoke ; that is, as 
a matter of fact, the touch of Smoke is perceived (felt) by means 
of that particular part of the Cutaneous Organ (skin) which 
is located in the Eye,—and not by means of any other part of 
skin ; and similarly Colour, etc., also are perceived by particular 
parts of the skin ; and it is on account of the destruction of such 
parts that the blind fail to perceive Colour, the deaf fail to 
perceive Sound, and so forth.”* 

Answer —What has been urged cannot be right; as it involves 
a self-contradiction. Having asserted that—“ inasmuch as the 
Cutaneous Organ is not absent anywhere, there is only one Sense- 
organ,”—you now allege that “the perception of Colour etc., is 
obtained by means of particular parts of skin, just like the per¬ 
ception of Smoke if this latter allegation is true, then the instru¬ 
ments apprehending the several objects of perception ( Colour, 
Touch etc.) must be regarded as .seuera/; for the simple reason 
that each of them apprehends a particular object of its own ; as 
is proved by the fact that one particular object, ( e. g. Colour ) 
is perceived only when one particular instrument (the ijye or 
the Skin in the Eye ) is present, and it is not perceived when the 
latter is destroyed. I'hus your former assertion (that there is a 
single Sense-organ apprehending all things ) becomes contradicted 
by the latter. 

The ‘non-absence ’ that you have put forward (in Su. 53 ), 
as the reason (for the conclusion that there is only one ‘Sense- 
organ ’ ) is also open to doubt. As a matter of fact, the substrata 
of the Sense-organs are pervaded by ( i. e. composed of) the Earth 
and such other substances also; for in the absence of these subs¬ 
tances there is no perception of things. From this it follows 
that there is no single Sense-organ—the Cutaneous or any other- 
which can bring about the perception of all things. 


* When the blind fail to perceive Colour, it is only because that 
particular part of skin which Was in the Eye, and which was the means of 
colour-perception, has been destroyed. 
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Sutra 54 

[ Siddhanta ]—It is not true [ that there is only one 
Sense-organ] ; because (several) things are not perceived 
simultaneously. 

bhAsya 

[ According to the view that there is only one sense-organ 
apprehending all things, what would happen would be that ] 
the Soul would come into contact with the Mind, the Mind 
with the single Sense-organ, and the single sense-organ with 
all objects (Colour, Odour, Touch, I'aste and Sound); so that 
(in every act of Perception), the contact of the Soul, the Mind, 
the Sense-organ and the several objects being present, there 
would be perception, at one and the same time, of all these 
objects. .As a matter of fact, however. Colour and such other 
objects are never perceived at one and the same time. Hence 
it follows that it is not true that there is a single sense-organ 
operating on all objects of perception. 

Further, by reason of the non-concomitance of the percep¬ 
tions of things, it cannot be accepted that there is a single 
sense-organ apprehending'all things ; if there were concomitance 
of perceptions of several things, then no blindness etc., would 
be possible.* 

Sutra 55 

The Cutaneous Organ cannot be the only sense-organ; 
as this would involve inner contradictions.t 

* The difference between ‘ non-simultaneity of perceptions ’ urged 
before and the ‘ non-concomitance of perceptions urged now is not quite 
clear. The distinction, according to the Vartika and the Parisuddhi, is 
that ‘ non-simultaneity ’ is more general, referring principally to simulta¬ 
neity of Perceptions; the sense being that several perceptions cannot 
appear at the same time ; while ‘non-concomitance’ refers mainly to tk* 
objects perceived ; the sense being that the several perceptions do not always 
appear together ; i. e., it is not necessary that the perception of Odour must 
always be accompanied by the perception of Colour ; if that were so, then 
at the time that the blind man perceives Odour, he could have the percep¬ 
tion of Colour also ; and he would not be blind at all. 

The Parisuddhi remarks that what the Sutra really means to urge here 
is, not exactly the ‘ non-simultaneity oj cognitions ’, but only the impossibility 
of Several things being perceived at one and the same time. 

t 'I'he BhasyaCandra explains the term ‘ vipratisedha ' as ‘ vidhdya 
pratisedha ’, ‘ denying after affirming ’.—i. e., contradicting oneself. 

This Sutra is not found in Visvanatha ; the Bhdsyaeandra appears to 
treat it as Bhdsya ; it is not found in Sutra Ms. D, nor in the Puri Sutra Ms. 
It is found in the Nydyasucinibandha, and the Vartika also treats it as Siitra. 
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BHASYA 

The Cutaneous Organ cannot be regarded as the only Sense- 
organ ; as such a view involves inner contradictions: That is, 
it would mean that by that Organ, Colour etc., are perceived 
without being in contact with it ;—and if the organ is operative 
vrithout contact (as it is ex-hypothesi, in the perception of Colour 
etc. ), then it should be so in the perception of Touch also ; or 
if Touch etc., are apprehended by the organ by contact only, 
then Colour etc., also should be apprehended by contact only.* 
It might be urged that—“ the Cutaneous Organ operates half and 
half. ” But, in that case, since no obstruction would be possible, 
any and every object would be equally perceived. That is to say, 
if you mean that - “ Touch etc., are apprehended by the Cutane¬ 
ous Organ only when they are in contact with it, while Colours 
are apprehended by it without being in contact with it, ”—then 
(our answer is that ), under such a theory (where apprehension 
is possible without contact ) there would be no obstruction { to the 
operation of the Organ ) ; and there being no obstruction, there 
would be perception of all colours, the hidden as well as the 
unhidden ; nor would there be any ground for the well-known 
phenomenon that there is perception of Colour near at hand, and 
no perception of Colour at a distance ; that is to say, if the 
Cutaneous Organ apprehends Colour without being in contact 
with it, then there would be no reason for the phenomenon that, 
while Colour is not perceived from a distance, it is perceived 
when near at hand. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The plurality (of sense-organs) having been proved 
( indirectly ) by the denial of sinj^/eness, the Sutra proceeds to 
propound direct positive arguments in support of the same.fj 

* The right reading is supplied by the Puri Mss. A, 

and B. 

t This sentence has been construed in two ways, by the Vdrtika : — 
( 1 ) Ekatvapratisedhat anantaram, —‘ after having negatived singleness ’— 
nanattrasiddhdu sthdpandhetuh upddiyate —‘the Sutra propounds arguments 
in support of plurality’;—or (2) ‘Ekatvapratisedhat nanatvasiddhau’ — 

‘ the plurality of sense-organs having been proved (indirectly) by the 
denial of singleness, the Sutra proceeds to propound direct arguments in 
support of the same.’ 
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Sutra 56 

Because the objects of the Sense-organs are five-fold. 

BHASYA 

The term ‘ artha ’ stands for prayojana, ‘ object ’ or ‘purpose’; 
and as a matter of fact, this ‘ object ’ of the sense-organs is five¬ 
fold ; that is, when Touch is apprehended by the Tactile Organ, 
that same organ does not apprehend Colour; hence we infer the 
existence of another, the Visual organ, which serves the‘purpose’ 
of apprehending Colour ; similarly when Colour and Touch are 
apprehended (by the Tactile and the Visual organs respectively ), 
these two organs do not apprehend Odour ; which leads us to 
infer a third, the Olfactory Organ, which serves the ‘ purpose ’ 
of apprehending Odour ;—in the same manner, when the three 
(Touch, Colour and Odour) are apprehended (by the Tactile, 
the Visual and Olfactory organs respectively ), these same organs 
do not apprehend Taste ; hence we infer the existence of the 
fourth, the Gestatory Organ, which serves the ‘purpose’ of appre¬ 
hending Taste;—lastly, when the four (Touch, Colour, Odour 
and Taste) are apprehended (by the Tactile, the Visual, the 
Olfactory, and the Gestatory organs respectively) those same 
organs do not apprehend Sound; hence we infer the fifth. 
Auditory Organ, which serves the ‘purpose’ of apprehending 
Sound. Thus, from the fact that the piurpose of one sense-organ 
is not served by another, it follows that there are//ne Sense-organs. 

Sutra 57 

[Objection] —“What is asserted cannot be accepted; 
because the ‘ objects ’ are many ( and not ‘ five ’ )’’. 

BHASYA 

[ Says the Opponent ]—’“That there are 'five ’ sense-organs 
cannot be regarded as rightly proved by the fact that the objects 
of the sense-organs are fivefold ; Why?— Because the said objects 
are many. The ‘ objects ’ of the Sense-organs are several; e. g., 
there are three kinds of Touch—the cool, the hot and the 
neither-cool-nor-hot ; there are endless colours—in the shape of 
white, green and the rest ; there are three odours—agreeable, 
disagreeable and indifferent ; there are several tastes—the bitter 
and the rest ; Sound is diverse; appearing in the form of letters 
as also in that of mere indistinct sound. In view of these facts, 
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the man who would hold the sense-organs to be five on the 
ground of the objects of the Sense-organs being five-fold, should 
also have to admit that there are many (more than five) 
Sense-orgns, because the objects of the sense-organs are many.” 

Sutra 58 

[ Answer ]—Inasmuch as (the several kinds of Odour are) 
nothing more than ‘ odour, ’ there can be no denial of Odour 
or the rest (as constituting the ‘ five Sense-organs ’). 

bhasya 

As a matter of fact. Odour (Colour, Test, Touch and Sound) 
have their exact extension precisely determined through their 
respective Universals:—so that the perceptions of these can 
be rightly regarded as indicating the existence of distinct 
apprehending instruments, only when it is found that they 
(the perceptions) are such as are not brought about by the 
same ( or similar ) instruments.* Further, the argument that 
has been put forward (in Sfi. 56) has for its subject the 
‘ perceptible things ’ as grouped under well-defined heads, and not 
individual things, severally ; while your denial (in Su. 57) of 
the number ‘ five ’ as applied to ‘ perceptible things ’ refers to 
individual things regarded severally. Consequently the denial 
Cannot be regarded as right and proper.t 

‘‘But how do you know that Odour and the rest have their 
extension precisely determined through their respective 
Universals ?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, the three kinds of Touch—the 
cool, the warm and the neither-warm-nor-cool—are all grouped 

* The reading wrong ; the right reading is 

as found in the two Puri Mss. and in the Bhdsyacandra, and also supported 
by the Bhdsya below. 

t All Odours are apprehended by the same organ ; hence they are 
grouped under one head, and regarded as ‘ one similarly with Colour, 
Taste, Touch and Sound. Hence these five groups justify the assumption 
of five ‘ Sense-organs ’. The Opponent takes each Odour as a distinct unit, 
and for each such unit he would have one organ ; and hence he does not 
agree to restrict the number of organs to five only. But when all Odours 
are actually found to be apprehended by the same organ, there is nothing 
to justify the assumption of several organs for the apprehending of Odour, 
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(and unified) under the single Universal of ‘Touch’; so that 
when we perceive the cool Touch (by the Tactile Organ), the 
perception of the other two kinds of Touch'—the warm and the 
netiher-warm-nor-cool—cannot indicate, or justify the assumption 
of, other instruments (distinct from the said Tactile Organ) ; 
for the simple reason that all the several kinds of Touch are 
as a matter of fact perceptible by the same instrument; that is 
the other two kinds of Touch also are actually perceived by 
means of the same organ as the cool Touch. Similarly, all kinds 
of Odour are included under the single group ‘Odour’, all kinds 
of Colour under ‘Colour’, all kinds of Taste under ‘Taste’ and all 
kinds of Sound under ‘Sound’. As for the perceptions of Odour 
(Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound), on the other hand, each of 
these is found to be obtained by means of a different kind of 
instrument; and as such they indicate so many different organs. 
From all this it becomes established that because the objects 
of the Sense-organs are five-fold, there are five Sense-organs.’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent ]~“lf things can be grouped under a 
Universal, then it follows that all the Sense-organs^— 

Sutra 59 

“should be regarded as ‘one’, their (several) objects 
being no more than ‘object’. 

BHASYA 

“That is to say, all objects being included under the single 
l/ninersu/ of‘object’ [ the‘objects of the Sense-organs’ are one, 
from which it follows that there is only one Sense-organ 

Sutra 60 

[/Insifer]—Not so ; because of the fivefoldness—(o) of 
the signs (or indicatives) in the shape of Perceptions, ib) of 
the location, (c) of the process (operation), id) of the shape 
(magnitude) and (e) of the constituents. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, objects are never found to have their 
extension determined through the Universal of Object ; and 
hence they cannot all be inferred as perceptible by any single 
organ, independently of other organs ; in the case of Odour etc.. 
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on the other hand, we find that they do have their extension 
determined by their respective Universals ‘ Odour ’ and the 
rest ; and as such they are inferred as perceptible—each by a 
distinct Sense-organ. Hence what is urged (in Su. 59) is 
entirely irrelevant. 

This is what is described in detail in the Sutra ;— 

(A) Because of the fivefoUness of the signs in the shape of 
Perceptions ; what indicate the existence of Sense-organs are 
our own perceptions, since the presence of Sense-organs is proved 
only by the perception that we have of certain things ;—this has 
been already explained in the Bhasya on Su. 56, which speaks of 
the ‘fivefoldness of the objects of the Sense-organs’;—thus then, 
inasmuch as the ‘ indicatives of Sense-organs ’, in the shape of 
perceptions, are fivefold, the Sense-organs must be five. 

(B) The location also of the Sense-organs is fivefold'. (1) The 
Tactile Organ, which is indicated by the perception of Touch, 
has its location throughout the body ; (2) the Visual Organ, which, 
as issuing out of the body, is indicated by the perception of 
Colour, has its location in the pupil of the Eye ; (3) the Olfactory 
organ has its location in the Nose ; (4) the Gestatory organ has 
its location in the Tongue ; (5) the Auditory Organ has its location 
in the cavity of the Ear all this being proved by the fact that 
the five organs have their existence indicated by the perceptions 
of Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound. 

(C) On account of the fivefoldness of the processes also there 
is diversity in the Sense-organs : e. g., {in visual perception) the 
Visual Organ encased in the pupil issues outside and then gets 
at the objects possessed of Colour ; the Organs of Touch ( Taste 
and Odour) on the other hand are themselves got at by the 
objects, which latter reach the Organs by the movements of the 

• The Bhafyacandra remarks that, inasmuch as the Auditory organ 
consists of Akdsa it is not right to locate it in the Ear-eavity. To avoid 
this difficulty, it offers other explanations of the compound ‘karnachidrd~ 
dhisthdnam’: (1) ‘chidram’, ‘cavity’, stands for a particular form of 
contact; and 'karna' stands for an object made up of earth-particles : and 
‘ad/nVrtdna’stands for auxiliary; hence the whole compound means ‘that 

which has for its auxiliary an object made up of earth-particles’;_or 

(2) ‘that which is the adhisthdna, —substratum,—of the contact of the 
Ear’.—Both these interpretations would apply to the Akdsa. 
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body in which the Organs exist; while the contact of the Auditory 
Organ with the Sound (heard) is obtained by reason of this latter 
proceeding in a series. 

(D) ‘ Akrti, shape, ’ stands for the exact limit or extent of 
magnitude ; and this is found to be fivefold. The Olfactory, the 
Gestatory and the Tactile Organs have their shape or magnitude 
restricted to their respective substrata ( in the body ; the shape 
of the Olfactory organ is the same as that of the Nose, and so 
forth),—and are inferred (as distinct from the perception of 
their objects);—while the Visual organ, though located in the 
pupil, moves out of the socket and pervades over the object;—• 
while, lastly, the Auditory Organ is nothing other than Aka^a 
itself, and like 'Aka'sa, is all-pervading,—being inferred only 
from the perception of Sound ; and yet this Organ manifests or 
renders audible only certain particular sounds,—being restricted 
in its scope by the substratum (body) in which it subsists, by 
reason of the force of the peculiar faculties (of Merit and Demerit) 
belonging to the person concerned.* 

(E) By Jsti, ‘Constituent’, is meant ‘source’; the ‘sources’ or 
‘constituents’ of the Sense-organs are five, in the shape of the 
rudimentary substances. Earth (Air, Water, Light and Aka^a). 
It follows therefore that, because the ‘constituents’ are five, the 

Sense-organs also must be five. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

( The Safikhya asks )—“ How do you know that the Sense- 
organs have their source in the rudimentary substances, and not 
in Unmanifested Primordial Matter ? ” 

[The answer is given in the following Sutra] . 

Sutra 61 

The Sense-organs are regarded as being of the same 
nature as the Rudimentary Substances, because there is 
perception (by their means) of the specific qualities of these 
substances. 

* Though the Anditory organ is nothing more than the all-pervading 
Akasa, yet it cannot apprehend all Sounds in the world, because its scope 
is restricted by the disabilities of the body in which it subsists,—this 
connection of a particular organ with a particular object being determined 
by the merit and demerit of the man to whom it belongs. 
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bhAsya 

In the case of Air and the other rudimentary substances we 
find that there is a restriction as to the perception of particular 
qualities ; e. g. Air serves to manifest Touch ; Water serves to 
manifest Taste ; Light serves to matrifest Colour ; as for Earth, 
one earthy thing (oil,/./.,) serves to manifest the odour of 
another earthy thing (the kuhkuma, /. /.,) this restriction as 
to the perception of the specific qualities of rudimentary 
substances is found in the case of the Sense-organs also [ e. g. 
the Olfactory Organ manifests Odour only, the Tactile Organ 
Touch only, and so forth] ; hence from the fact that there is 
restriction as to the perception of the specific qualities of 
Rudimentary Substances, we conclude that the Sense-organs 
have their source in ( are constituted by ) those Substances, and 
not in Unmanifested Primordial Matter.* 

Section (9) 

{Sutra 62-73) 

Examinations of the 'Objects' of Sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It has been mentioncdf above (in Su. 1-1-14) that Odour 
etc., are the qualities of Earth, and inasmuch as this assertion 
would be true if Earth etc., had each only one quality, as well as 

* The Tdtparya makes the following observation ;—By the declaration 
that there are only five Sense-organs, it is implied, that the other five— 
Hands, Feet etc.—which also have been regarded as ‘Sense-organs’—are 
not‘Sense-organs’; and the reason for this lies in the fact that they do not 
fulfill the conditions of the ‘Sense-organ’; these conditions are—(1) that 
they should be connected with the Body, (2) they should be distinct from 
the defects of sflpisfcrflj and (3) they should be the direct instruments of 
cognition ; and these (specially the last) are not present in Hands, Feet, etc. 

t What this refers to is not the mere ‘mention’, 'uddesa' of the 
Objects; it apparently refers to their ‘definition’, 'laksana’. The 
Tdtparya says—‘With a view to examine the nature of objects, the Bhdsyakdra 
recalls the definition provided under Su. 1-1-14’; the mere ‘mention’ of 
‘objects’ has been made under 1-1-1. The Parisuddhi adds that the purpose 
underlying the examination of the ‘objects’ is the proving of the main thesis 
that there arc several sense-organs, as also the discarding of the objections 
against the definition of Earth etc. 
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if they had several qualities,* the author of the Sutra adds the 
following Sutras.— 

Sutras 62 and 63 

From among Odour, Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound,— 
those ending with Touch belong to Earth (Su. 62) ; and [from 
among those ending with Touch] excluding from the begin¬ 
ning, one by one, th^y belong respectively to Water, Light 
and Water ; and to Akas'a belongs the latter. (Su. 63 ).t 

BHASYA 

'From among those ending with Touch ’—this term, with 
its (former Nominative ) case-ending changed (into the Geni¬ 
tive )—has to be construed along with Su. 63.§ 

To Aka'sa belongs the latter — i. e. Sound,—so called in refer¬ 
ence to those ending with Touch.X "Why then is the comparative 
suffix ' tarap ’ used [when the reference is to the four qualities 
of Odour etc., while ‘ tarap ’ is used when one thing is referred 
to one other thing]?” The word is an independent positive 
adjective (and not a comparative term ending with '’tarap’} 
and all that it signifies is ‘ that which comes after ’ ; and in 
Su.. 1-1-14,— where all five are mentioned—* Sound ’ comes after 

• Here the author propounds the doubt th,at forms the basis of the 
present enquiry : As regards the assertion in Su. 1-1-14, it may mean, 
either—(1) that each one of Odour, Colour etc, belongs to each one of 
Earth, Light etc.; or (2) that among Earth and the rest, some have one 
quality, some two ; or (3) that all belong to all.—Fnrrifen. On this the 
Parisuddhi remarks—The question is—Is the assertion in Su. 1-1-14 meant 
to be restrictive (of one quality to one substance) ? or alternative (one 
possessing one quality, one several and so forth) ? or cumulative (all 
possessing all) ? Or the doubt may be in regard to Odour, Colour, etc.;— 
some qualities are common to all substances, some belong to only a few ;— 
to which of these categories do Odour &c. belong ? 

t These are two Sutras —according to the Vdrtika and also according 
to the Bhdfyacandra. 

^ This term is necessary in Su. 63 : and it can be brought only from 
the foregoing Sutra ; there however it has the Nominative ending : hence 
when construed with Su. 63, its case-ending has to be changed. The mean¬ 
ing is that Earth has Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch; Water has Taste, 
Colour and Touch ; Light has Colour and Touch ; Air has only Touch. 

I The term ‘spdrsaparyanth’ot the previous Siitra’. with the case¬ 
ending changed into the form ' Sparahaparyantebhyoh being brought in 
from the preceding Sutra. 
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‘ those ending with the Touch Or the word may be taken as 
a relative term,—the reference being to ‘ Touch ’ only ; the 
meaning being ‘ among those ending with Touch, that which is 
last, i. e. Touch,—in reference to this, Sound is ‘ latter’. 

Sutra 64 

[ The Parvapaksin objects ]—“ The view expressed cannot 
be accepted ; because all the qualities ( attributed to the 
Substances) are not apprehended ( by the Sense-organs 
constituted by them ).” 

BHASYA 

[ The Parvapaksin, holding the view that each one of the 
substances, is possessed of only one quality, objects to the view 
put forward in the preceding Sutra]—“ The said distribution of 
qualities is not right.—Why ?—Because as a matter of fact, all 
the qualities that have been attributed to the various substances 
(under the preceding Sutra ) are not apprehended by the 
Sense-organs composed by those substances. For example, by 
the Olfactory Organ, which is composed of Earth, all the four 
qualities ending with ToucA are not apprehended; it is Odour 
alone that is apprehended by it. Similarly with the others also.” 

In what manner then are the Qualities to be distributed ?— 
asks the Siddhantin. 

[The Purvapaksin answers this question and propounds his 
theory in the next Sutra. ] 

Sutra 65 

[The Purvapaksin says]—“Inasmuch as each of the 
qualities subsists, one by one, in each of the Substances, 
one after the other,-there is no apprehension of the others.”* 

BHASYA 

“ As a matter of fact, from among Odour (Taste, Colour, 
Touch and Sound), each subsists, one by one, respectively in 
Earth, ( Water, Light, Air, and Aka§a). Hence ‘there is no 
apprehension of the others ’—i. e. (a) of the other three 
qualities,’ ( A) ‘ of the other two qualities ’ and ( c ) ‘ of the other 
qualitythat is to say, (a) there is no apprehension, by the 

* The right reading is as found in SQ. Ms. D, in Puri Sutra. 

Mss. A and B ; in Nydyasucinibajidha, and_also in the Vartika, 


N. B. 21 
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Olfactory Organ of Taste, Colour and Touch ,—'{b ) there is no 
apprehension, by the Gestatory Organ, of Colour and d ouch,—(c) 
there is no apprehension, by the Visual Organ, of Touch. ” 

Question —If such is the case, then, how is it that the 
Rudimentary Substances (Earth and the rest) are actually 
perceived as possessing seoeral qualities ? 

Ansivei —“ The perception of several qualities is due to 
admixture;;* that is, that Taste and the other qualities are 
perceived in Earth is due to the Mixture (/. e., presence therein) 
of particles of Water and the other substances. Similarly with 
the others. ” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The SidJantin asks]—If such he the case, then there 
should be no restriction ; inasmuch as there is no restriction 
in the association of the substances, there should be no such 
restriction as that ‘ Earth has/our qualities ‘ Water has three 
qualities’, ‘ Light has fiyo qualities ’ and ‘Air has one quality,’ 

[ The Pftrvapaksin answers ]—“ Certainly restriction is 
possible,”—How ? 

Sutra 66 

“Because the preceding is permeated by the succeeding.” 

BHASYA 

“ As a matter of fact, among Earth (Water, Light, Air and 
Aka§a), that which precedes is permeated by what succeeds it; 
and on account of this (restricted) mixture or association, there 
is restriction (in regard to the qualities).! 

“ All this is to be learnt from the account (contained in 
the Puranas) of the creation of things ; and it cannnot be 

t This is printed as Sutra in the Viz. edition; but no such Sutra 
is found anywhere; and from the RAd-tva below (e.|(,) it is clear that the 
Putvapuhfa consists of only three Sutras. 

* Earth is permeated by all the other four substances ; hence all those 
qualities are found in it; Water is permeated by all but Earth, hence it is 
found to possess all qualities except Odour ; and so with the rest. 

This is the explanation of the Talparya. The Bkdsyaeandra explains 
he Sutra as—‘Earth is permeated by Water etc,, and Water by Earth etc.’ 
But this is not in keeping with the Bhdsya. 
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directly known now (by us; since the matter is beyond the 
reach of our mind).”* 

Slilra 67 

( Siddhanta ) —Not so ; because the Earthy and the Aqueous 
Substances are both actually perceived [with distinct qualities 
of their own.]! 

BHASYA 

' Not so ’—denies all that has been stated in the preceding 
three Sutras. And the reason for this denial is given in the 
next phrase— because the Earthy Substance (Earth) and Aqueous 
Substance (Water) ore both actually perceived. [If the Purva- 
paksa theory were true, and each of the Substances had only 
one quality, then] according to the principle that ‘Perception is 
due to large magnitude, to composition by several components 
and to Colour,’ the Luminous Substance (Light) alone would be 
perceptible, and not either Earth or Water ; since the two latter 
are devoid of Colour (according to the Purvapaksa, and the 
presence of Colour is a necessary condition of perceptibility).! 
As a matter of fact, however. Earth and Water are as perceptible 
as Light. Nor will it be right to attribute the presence of several 

• Such is the explanation given by the Tatparya- The Bha^yacartdra 
explains that all this peculiar creation in which the substances are associated 
together in this peculiar fashion is the result of God’s peculiar powers ; and 
hence it cannot be questioned ; it must be accepted as true, as described in 
the Scriptures. 

•f 'I'he Bhdsya has provided four explanations of the Sutra, embodying 
the following four statements—(a) Earth and Water are actually perceived, 
(b) they are perceived with distinct tastes, colours and touches ; (c) they 
are perceived with distinct qualities of their own; and (d) each of the 
Substances, Earth, Water etc. is perceived as mixed up with the rest. We 
have adopted (c) alone in the translations, as it is the widest, and as such 
practically includes the others. 

§ Even according to the Opponent. Earth, Water and Light are held 
to be pe rceptible by the Eye ; but according to the view that each substance 
has only one quality. Earth would have Odour only, and Water would have 
Taste only ; so that both of these being devoid of Colour, would be invisible; 
and Idght would be the only visible substance. Nor will it be right to assert 
that the visibility of Earth and Water is due to their association with Light. 
For such association, according to the Purvapaksa, is present in Air and 

Akasa also ; so that these two also should be perceptible by the Eye_ 

Tdtpiirya. 
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qualities in a substance to its association with other substances ; 
because if one holds that the perceptibility of Earth and Water 
is due to the presence therein of such Colour as belongs to 
another substance (Light) which is mixed with it,—then, for 
him, Air also should be equally perceptible ; or you should find 
some explanation for the restriction (that while Earth and Water 
are perceptible. Air is not perceptible) [the condition of per¬ 
ceptibility, in the shape of mixture with Light, being equally 
present in all the three]. 

(&) Or, the clause‘because t/)e Eart/iy and the Aqueous are 
perceioed' may mean ‘because distinct tastes of Earth and Water 
are perceived ; i.e., as a matter of fact, the taste of Earth is of 
six kinds, while that of Water is only sweet, and this could not 
be, if the two were actually mixed up. Or, because distinct 
Colours of Earth end Water are perceived ; while if the Colour 
of Earth and Water were due only to the Colour of the Light 
mixed up with them, then such Colour would serve only to 
illumine (render perceptible) other things, and it would itself 
not be illumined (and perceived); as a matter of fact however 
the Colours of Earth and Water are actually perceived, as being of 
several kinds and of only one kind respectively ; e.g., the Colour 
of Earthy things is of several kinds, green, red, yellow and so 
forth ; while the Colour of Water is only white, and that also 
illuminative in its character :—-such a phenomenon is never 
found in the case of Substances consisting only of the mixture 
of several substances, each endowed with only one quality. 

The Sutra has mentioned ‘Earth’ and ‘Water’ only by way 
of illustration. The same is true of other things also which we 
proceed to show in detail. 

The reason for our denying the Purvapaksa is— because of 
Earth and Light, distinct touches are perceived •, i.e., the touch 
of Earth is neither-hot-nor-cold , while that of Light is actually 
perceived as hot ; and no such phenomenon would be possible 

* For the Colour oj Light is only White-light, which, while itself not 
perceptible, renders other things perceptible. Hence if the Colour in Earth 
and Water were only the Colour of Light, it would not be itself perceived ; 
while the Colour of Earth and Water are actually perceived ; these Colours 
must belong to something other than Light. 
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if both (Earth and Fire) were mixed up with Air, which is 
neither-hot-nor-cold. 

(c) Or, the phrase, ‘because the Earthy and Aqueous sub¬ 
stances are perceived,’ may mean that hoth these substances, Earth 
and Water, are actually perceived with distinct qualities of their 
own ; e. g. Earthy things are perceived with four qualities, and 
Aqueous things are perceived with only three ; and from this 
we conclude that the constituent Earth (of the Earthy substance) 
is also endowed with those same (four) qualities ; because the 
finished product is indicative of the nature of its cause, which> 
by reason of its being the cause, is regarded as modifiable (into 
that product). Similarly, inasmuch as the Earthy and Luminous 
Substances are perceived as possessed of distinct qualities, we 
conclude that the constituents of these also must be possessed 
of these same distinct qualities. 

(d) Or, [The Sutra may be explained to mean that] 
a difference is actually perceived between Earthy and Aqueous 
substances, both of which are distinctly perceived; that is to say, 
it is actually perceived that Earthy Substances are mixed up 
with Water (Light and Air),—that Aqueous Substances are mixed 
up with other two substances (Light and .A.ir),-and Luminous 
Substances are mixed up with Air ; and not a single substance is 
ever found to be possessed of only one quality. 

As for the reasoning projounded in Su. 66—“because the 
preceding is permeated by the succeeding [restriction of 
qualities becomes possible]”—it is no reasoning at all ; because 
we do not find in it any reason leading up to the conclusion,— 
on the strength whereof we could accept the Proposition. 
As for the assertion (made by the Opponent, in the 
Bhasya, on Su. 66 )—" that the preceding is permeated by the 
succeeding is to be learnt from the account, contained in 
the Puranas, of the creation of the things, and it cannot be 
directly known now ”—is not right : because there would be 
no ground for the restriction [ that Odour only should subsist 
in Earth, that it subsists in Earth only, and so forth].* Further, 

* The Bhiisyacavdra explains the passage as tranilated. The Tdtparya 
offers a somewhat different explanation :—“There is no evidence according 
to you, in support of the view that Odour subsists in Earth only ; for the 
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it is actually seen even now that ‘ the preceding substance is 
permeated by the succeeding e. g , Light (Fire ) is permeated 
by Air 1, so that the assertion referred to is not true, being 
contrary to a fact of perception]. Then again, ‘permeation’ 
is only a kind of contact^ and this is equal to both ; so that there 
can be no explanation for the fact that, while Light becomes 
endowed with Touch by reason of its being permeated by Air, 
Air does not become endowed with Colour, though it is permeat¬ 
ed by Light. Further, it is actually seen that the louch of Air 
(which is neither-hot-nor-cold) is suppressed by the Touch of 
Light ( which is hot), and becomes imperceptible ( by reason 
of that suppression) ; and certainly a thing cannot be suppressed 
by itself [ and this is what the said phenomenon would mean if 
the touch of Light were due to its permeation by Air ; as in 
that case the said suppression would mean that the Touch of 
Air is suppressed by the Touch of Air]. 

INTRODl.’CTORY BHASYA 

Having thus repudiated a theory opposed to all reason the 
Sutra next turns to answer the argument (put forward under 
Su. 64)—that “ the view cannot be accepted, because all the 
qualities (attributed to Substances ) are not apprehended by the 
Sense-organs constituted by them — 

Sutra 68 

Inasmuch as from among the qualities [of the organs of 
Olfaction, Gestation, Vision, Touch and Audition] there is 
an excess (in each Organ ) of each of the qualities [Odour, 
Taste, Colour, Touch and Sound], one by one, in the order 
in which they are mentioned,—each Organ is regarded as 
preponderating in that quality.* 

only arguments that you propound arc against such a conception ; hence the 
account of the creation of things, referred to you. must be taken as 
figurative, not literally true.” 

* We have translated the Sutra according to the interpretation of the 
Bhasya. The Vartika does not accept this view, on the ground that—‘‘if the 
predominance of an Organ consisted of its apprehending a certain object, 
then all Organs would be equally predominant ; for every Organ apprehends 
its object.” But the Vartika apparently misunderstands the expression 
tattatprndhdnam of the Bhasya : it does not mean that each of the Organs 
respectively is predominant, as the Vartika seems to take it—but that each 
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BHASYA 

Hence [ because of the fact mentioned in the Sutra] there 
can be no apprehension ( by any sense-organ ) of all qualities. 
Among the qualities of the Olfacrory and other Organs— i. e., 
among Odour and the rest—there being an excess (in each 
Organ ) of the preceding quality (over the succeeding qualities)— 
each organ is regarded as preponderating in that quality. 

“what does this predominance mean ?” 

It means that the Organ is capable of apprehending that 
object. 

“what is meant by the ‘excess' of a quality in an Organ ?” 

It means that that Organ has the capacity of manifesting 
(rendering cognisable) that quality. 

[ The meaning of the Sutra thus is as follows ]—-Just as the 
external substances of Earth, Water and Light,—which are 
endowed respectively with four, three, and two qualities—are 
capable of manifesting, not all these qualities, but only Odour, 
Taste and Colour, respectively and this is on account of the 
fact that in these substances there is an excess of the qualities 
of Odour, Taste and Colour, respectively,—in the same manner 
the Organs of Olfaction, Gestation and Vision,—which are 
endowed respectively with four, three and two qualities,—are 
capable of apprehending, not all qualities, but only Odour, Taste 
and Colour respectively,—and this on account of the fact that 

of the Organs has that for its predominant quality, and this predominance 
is indicated by the Sense-organ manifesting that only ; and this is not open 
to the objection urged in the Vdrtika. Further, the Vdrtika explanation has 
no point; if the Olfactory Organ is predominant, as endowed with the 
largest number of qualities (four),—what can that have to do with its 
apprehending Odour only, which is the point at issue ? In fact, that it is 
endowed with four qualities should make it capable of apprehending all 
those qualities. The Tdtparya has attempted to justify the Vdrtika’s 
interpretation. 

The Bhdsyacandra follows the Vdrtika' but Vishvanatha accepts the 
Bhdsya. Vtirdhamdna also in the Nydyanibandhaprakasa, offers the following 
explanation of the Sutra—'Inasmuch as among the qualities of the Olfactory 
and other Sense-organs, there is an excess of the preceding over the succeed¬ 
ing qualities, each of the Organs is predominant through that quality, hence 
it cannot apprehend all qualities ; it can apprehend only that quality (in its 
manifested form) whose presence imparts to it the said predominance.” 
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in each of the Organs there is an excess of those qualities, 
Odour, Taste and Colour respectively.—Hence [ inasmuch as 
the Organs are not possessed of the capacity of apprehending 
all qualities ] there can be no apprehension, by the Olfactory and 
other Organs, of all qualities. 

[ On the other hand] If one holds that—“the Olfactory 
Organ apprehends Odour, because it is endowed with Odour, and 
so on with the Gestatory and other Organs”—then, it should be 
possible for each of the other Organs, of Olfaction and the 
rest, to apprehend all the qualities that it is endowed with* 
[ which would not meet the Opponent’s objection ]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The question now arises—“To what is this restriction due 
—that only one organ is composed of the Earth ; and not all i 
—that only a few are composed of Water and Light particles, 
and not all ?”t Answer — 

Sutra 69 

The restriction (as to one organ being composed of Earth, 
and so forth) is due to preponderance (i.e. singularity).! 

* Under the theory noticed—according to which the fact that the 
Olfactory Organ apprehends Odour, because it is possessed of Odour, and not 
because there is an excess of Odour in it—the Organ should apprehend all 
the four qualities of Odour, Taste, Colour, and Touch, with which it is held 
to be endowed. So that the contingency of one Organ apprehending all 
qualities would remain possible. 

t The question simply means that one organ ( Olfactory ) is held 
to be composed of Earth, the Gestatory Organ of Water, the Visual Organ 
of Light, and so forth ; now to what is all this restriction due ? Agreeably 
to this, the Tdtparya puts the question as—“Whence do you get at the 
restriction that it is the Olfactory Organ alone that apprehends Odour ?” 
The Udrtifca and Vishvanatha put the question differently—"Why is not 
every substance composed of Earth regarded as the ‘Olfactory Organ’ ? 
The Bhasyacandra and the Nydyasutravitwana put the question in the 
simplest form—"What are the reasons for regarding the Olfactory Organ 
alone as composed of Earth, the Gestatory Organ alone as composed of 
Water and so forth ?’’ With the exception of the Vdrtika and Visvaudtha, 
all are in agreement w'ith the Bhd^ya. 

5 The Bhdsya has explained the expression ‘ bhuyastvdt ’ of the Sutra 
to mean prakrstatvdt, due to superiority or singularity. Would it not be 
simpler to take it as meaning simply preponderance ?—the argument being 
that ‘the Olfactory Organ is regarded as of Earth, because Earth forms the 
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BHASYA 

[In the formation of a thing] there is a coming together 
(amalgamation) of such distinct substances as are capable of 
bringing about the requisite thing—this amalgamation being 
regulated by the destiny (merit-demerit) of men (to whom the 
thing is to belong) ; it is this amalgamation of distinct substances 
that constitutes the ‘preponderance’ [which means ‘singularity’] 
—of the thing ; the word ‘preponderance’ is found to be used in 
the sense of ‘singularity’ or ‘excellence e.g., an excellent thing 
is called‘preponderating’. For instance, such things as Poison, 
Medicinal Plant, Gem and so forth, which are produced under 
the influence of the destiny of Men, are capable of accomplish¬ 
ing distinct purposes ; and all things do not accomplish all 
purposes. In the same manner, when the Olfactory and other 
organs are produced, they are capable of apprehending only 
certain distinct things,—and not all things. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question, —“Why is it that the Sense-organs do not appre¬ 
hend their own qualities ? ’’* 

[The answer is given by the following Sutra ]— 

Sutra 70 

Because it is only as endowed with qualities that the 
Sense-organs are what they are. 

BHASYA 

The Olfactory and other organs do not, as a matter of fact, 
apprehend their own qualities. Odour and the rest. If you ask 
—“Why is this so ?”—our answer is that it is only as endowed 
with their respective qualities that the Olfactory and other 
Organs are regarded as Sense-organs’. That is to say, the 

preponderatir.g element in its constitution. In view of this we have 
translated the said expression as ‘preponderance’, which is its natural 
signification, and placed the B/idsya rendering as a parenthetical explanation. 

* “If, for instance, the Olfactory Organ is, as the Siddhantin holds, 
endowed with Odour, how is it that the Organ does not perceive this Odour 
present in itself ?’’ 

Visvanatha introduces the Sutra somewhat differently :—‘The Sutra 
proceeds to prove that the Sense-organs are actually endowed with the 
qualities of Odour, etc.’ 
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Olfactory Organ apprehends outside Odour, only when it is itself 
accompanied by Odour which serves the same purpose (of making 
perceptible the Odour, of other things) as the organ itself ; so 
that it cannot apprehend its own Odour, for the simple reason 
that in this the necessary auxiliary (in the shape of its own 
Odour) would be wanting. Similarly with the other sense-organs. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

If it be held that—“The Odour of the Olfactory Organ would 
itself be the requisite auxiliary also”,—then our answer is— 

Sutra 71 

Because a thing cannot be apprehended by itself. 

BHASYA 

There can be no apprehension, by the Sense-organs, of their 
own qualities. In fact, the assertion made is exactly like the 
statement—“Just as an external substance is apprehended by the 
Eye, so, by the Eye, that same Eye itself should be apprehended;” 
for in both cases (the apprehension of the Eye by itself, and of 
the organ's quality by itself), the causes of requisite apprehen¬ 
sion are wanting, [/.e., The quality, forming an integral part of 
the Sense-organ, cannot be apprehended by the same organ ; 
nothing can operate upon itself. ] 

Sutra 72 

[Objection ]—“What is asserted cannot be accepted; 
because the quality of Sound is actually perceived.” 

BHASYA 

“it is not true that the Sense-organs do not apprehend their 
own qualities ; because Sound is apprehended by the Auditory 
Organ, and yet it is its own quality [Sound being the quality of 
Akasa, and the Auditory Organ being nothing other than Aka'sa].” 

Sutra 73 

Answer —The said apprehension is ^ue to the fact of the 
quality (Sound) and the substance (Akas a) being unlike 
other qualities and substances. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, it is not as endowed with a particular 
Sound that Aka^a becomes the (Auditory) Sense-organ possessed 
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of a quality ;* and Sound is not the manifester of Sound [so that 
the Auditory organ consisting of AkaSa differs from the other 
organs consisting of Earth etc., because it is only as possessed 
of Odour that Earth constitutes the Olfactory organ, and so forth; 
while Akasa forms the Auditory organ by its very nature ;—and 
Sound also differs from Odour], 

Further, that the Olfactory and other organs apprehend 
their own qualities is known neither by Perception, nor by In¬ 
ference ; while as regards the Akasa of the Auditory organ, we 
do know, by Inference, that Sound is apprehended by it ; and 
Sound is the quality of Akasa. Ihe Inference that leads to this 
Cognition is that which operates by elimination ; [among the 
Substances that could be regarded as the Auditory organ, to 
which alone Sound could belong as a quality] the Soul is the 
hearer, and not the instrument (of hearing) [Hence the Soul can 
not be the Auditory organ] ;—if the Mind were the Auditory 
organ, then (Mind being imperishable) there would be no possibi¬ 
lity of deafness ;—as regards Earth (Water, Light and Air), 
though they have the capacity of becoming (composing) the 
organs of Olfaction and the rest, they do not have the capacity 
of forming the Auditory organ ;—Akasa thus is the only substance 
left ;—hence it is concluded that it is Akaia that forms the 
Auditory Organ. 


* That is, it is not by reason of its having Sound for its quality that 
the Auditory organ is an organ of perception ; by its very nature is the 
Auditory organ Akasa. The quality of Sound that belongs to Akasa of the 
Auditory organ could not be the same that is apprehended by it. 



DISCOURSE III 
DAILY LESSON II 
Section 1 

Transient Character of Buddhi — Cognition. 

Sutras 1-9 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

1 he Sense-organs and Objects have been fully examined; 
now it is the turn ot the Examination of Buddhi, Cognition.* 
And the first question that arises is—Is Cognition eternal or 
non-eternal ^ 

“why should there be this doubt ?” 

Sutra 1 

The Doubt arises^by reason of the similarity (of Cogni¬ 
tion) to Action and Akas'a. 

bha.sya 

(a) The ‘similarity’ of Cognition to Action and Aka^a 
consists in intaniiibility ; (t) and further, in Apprehension we do 
not perceive any such definite character as either liability to pro¬ 
duction and destruction-^whicb would mark it as non-eternal—or 
the contrary [i.e., non-liability to production and destruction] which 
would mark it as eternal ; hence [all necessary cohditions of 

* The Agent (Soul), the Instruinent (the Sense-org,ins) and the 
Objects of Apprehension or Cognition having been duly examined, it is now 
the turn of the examination of the nature of Cognition or Apprehension 
itself.— Bhasyacandra. 

The things outside the Body having been examined, the Author next 
proceeds to examine those within the Body,—says the Parisuddhi. On this 
Vardharniina makes the following observations ; — 

When it is said that the things now going to be examined exist in the 
Body, it cannot mean that they subsist or inhere in it, as in this sense 
Cognition and Mind cannot be said to exist in the body ; nor can it mean 
that they are in physical contact with it; as this would not be true of 
Cognition, and also because many external things also are in contact with 
the Body, What is meant is that the coming Lesson deals with such objiCts 
of Cognition as are distinguished by the character of being the cause of 
experiences in connection with the Body. Such examination is conducive 
to that Disgust for things which is a necessary step towards Final Release. 
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Doubt, described under Su, 1-1-23, being present] the said Doubt 
arises. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[ An objection is raised against the above question]—“The 
doubt put forward is groundless ; it is a fact known to every 
living being that Cognition is transient, being just like Pleasure 
and such experiences ; every man has such notions as—T shall 
know’, ‘l know’ and T have known’; and the connection with the 
three points of time (involved in these conceptions) would not be 
possible if Cognition were not liable to production and destruction 
[So that it is not true that we do not find in Cognition the liabi¬ 
lity to production and destruction] * hence, inasmuch as Cognition 
is related to all three points of time (being, as it is. liable to pro¬ 
duction, existence and destruction), it follows as an established 
conclusion that it is non-eternal. Further, in the Nyaya-sUtra itself 
it has been asserted as a well-substantiated fact-(a) that‘Cognition 
is produced by the contact of the Sense-organs, and the Object’ 
(Su. 1-1-16), and ((>) that ‘the non-simultaneous production of 
Cognitions indicates the existence of Mind’ (Su. 1.1.16) [wherein 
it is taken for granted that Cognitions are produced^ from which 
it follows that Cognition is not-eternal] ; so that no further doubt 
and discussion should be called for.” 

* The three notions mentioned imply that there is production of 
Cognition (as involved in the notion'I shall know’, which means that the 
Cognition shall be produced), there is Continuity of Cognition (as expressed 
by ‘I know’ which means that Cognition is present), and there is destruction 
of Cognition (as expressed by ‘I have known’, which means that the 
Cognition has come to an end).— Bhdsyacandra. 

The Tdtparya puts the question somewhat differently;—“If by 
‘Buddhi’ in the present context, you mean the individual cognition of 
things, then the whole discussion becomes pointless, as no one holds such 
cognitions to be other than momentary. If, on the other hand, you mean 
by Buddhi, the Mahat of the Sankhya, then, before discussing the character 
of such a thing, it behoves you to discuss its very existence ; as the 
Naiyayika does not admit of any such universal Cosmic Principle as the 
‘Mahat’ of the Sankhya. 

Vardhamana has some observations to make in regard to the exact 
words in which the subject-matter of the discussion should bo stated. In the 
sentence—‘Is Buddhi eternal or non-eternal,’ the term 'buddhi’ like every 
other term, denotes the Universal ’buddhitva’] and as this latter is eternal, 
according to all parties, there is no occasion for doubt on this matter. 
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Our answer (in justification of the present enquirv) is that 
the present enquiry is for the purpose of refuting the unreasona¬ 
ble assertions based upon false speculation ; the Sahkhyas, 
speculating, in the realms of philosophy, assert that—“Buddhi, 
the Internal Organ of Man, is eternal” ; and they also put 
forward arguments in support of this assertion, ^Is in the 
following Sutra * 

Sutra 2 


‘ Because there is re-cognition of things.” 

bhasya 

‘‘what is this ‘re-cognition’ ? ‘Re-cognition’ is tht name of 
that rc-collective cognition which is involved in the conception 
that we have in regard to one and the same thing, in the form— 
“I now cognise the same thing that 1 had cognised before’. Such 

Nor can the question be stated in the form—'Is the word buddhi one whose 
denotation is eternal, or is it one whose denotation is not eternal ? ’ Because 
it is possible to give the name to a person, whereby the physical body of 
that person would form the denotation of the word ‘buddhi’; and certainly 
there could be no question of this denotation being eternal. Some people 
have stated the question in the form—“Is the denotation of the term 
buddhi, which is the substratum of the Universal ‘buddhitva', eternal or non- 
eternal?” The Author himself would favour the question in the form— 
‘Is rog«!/io» co-substrate with I-neSf or not?’ According to the Sdhkhya, 
the Buddhi-tuttva is the substratum of Cognition, which is something 
different from the Atman, and as such not co-substrate with I-notion, 

* Whether Buddhi is eternal or non-eternal is not the main subject of 
Our present enquiry ; this has been introduced only as a preliminary issue, 
which serves to establish the conclusion that there is no such thing as the 
Cosmic 'I'hinking Principle, the Mahat, which the Sahkhya posits as 
something listinct from the ephemeral Cognitions of things. The fact 
of the matter is that if Buddhi were something eternal, then it would 
certainly be something different from the momentarily appearing and 
disappearing cognitions ;—if on the other hand, the grounds put forward 
in proof of the eternality of Buddhi, are found to be incapable of establi¬ 
shing it, then there would be no justification for postulating any Universal 
Thinking Principle apart from the Cognitions ; and it becomes established 
that ‘Buddhi’ and ‘Cognition’ are synonymous terms, as declared by the 
Naiydyikct in Su. 1-1-15. It is in this manner also that the present enquiry 
becomes connected with the definition of Buddhi set forth in the Sutra 
(1-1-15). There would be no such relevancy in the enquiry if it pertained 
merely to the eternality or non-eternality of Buddhi. — Tdtparya, 
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re-collcctive cognition can be possible only when Cognition is 
eternal; for if there were several divergent Cognitions, capable of 
being produced and destroyed, no ‘re-cognition’ would be possible 
for a thing cognised by one cannot be re-cognised by another”.* 

Sntra 3 

[The Sidhantin’s answer to the Safikhya argument]. 

Inasmuch as what has been put forward is itself still to 
be proved, it cannot be accepted as a valid reason. 

BHASYA 

Just as the‘eternality’ of Buddhi is ‘still to be proved,’ so is 
also the fact that ‘re-cognition belongs to Buddhi’ ‘ still to be 
proved’, i.e., not proved [it cannot be admitted];—why so ?— 
because what belongs to an intelligent being cannot be attributed 
to an instrument ; as a matter of fact, Buddhi, —which is spoken 
of as jfiana (Cognition), ‘darshana’ (Perception), 'upalahdhi' 
(Apprehension), ‘bodha’ (Understanding), *pratyaya’ (Cognizance), 
and (Ascertainment),-—is a quality of, and be¬ 

longs to, the conscious Person ; and it is only the conscious 
Person that re-cognises what he has cognised before ; so that it 
is to this conscious Person only that ‘eternality’ can be attribut¬ 
ed, on the ground of ‘recognition’.f If it be held that ‘Consci¬ 
ousness’ (or Intelligence’) belongs to the instrument [and not to 
the boul; so that Recognition also would belong to the Instru¬ 
ment],—then it becomes necessary to explain the exact nature of 
the conscious (intelligent) being ; for unless you define the exact 
nature of the ‘Conscious Being’, you cannot posit a totally differ- 
ent§ Soul (a Personality or conscious Being totally different from 

* And according to the Sankhya, Buddhi is eternal, and yet capable 
of under-going modifications; by virtue of which it becomes connected 
with the several cognitions involved in Re-cognition. This w'ould not be 
possible of the Soul, which is eternal, unmodifiable.— Tdtparya. 

t It is the Person that recognises ; 'recognition’ belongs to him ; hence 
if ‘recognition’ proves eternality, this eternality can belong only to the 
Conscious Person, and not to Buddhi, which, as the Iternal Organ, is a mere 
instrument ; for this simple reason this Buddhi does not appear in the 
Recognition at all.— Tdtparya. 

§ 'I'he Naiydyikn posits one kind of Conscious Being in the shape of 
the Soul ; the Opponent now posits the ‘Conscious Being’ in the shape of 
the Instrument, the Internal Organ. Before this can be accepted, the 
Opponent should explain what he exactly means by the ‘Conscious Being’. 
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what is generally regarded as the Conscious Being), That is to 
say, if it be held that Cognition (Consciousness) belongs to', the 
Internal Organ in the shape of the Mind, we ask you—-of this 
‘conscious being’ of yours, what is the exact form, what the 
character, and what the exact nature ? And what does this 
‘ Conscious Being ’ do with the cognition subsisting in the 
Baddhi ? 

If it be held that—“ it cognises, cetayate, ” —our answer 
is that this expression would in no way differ from ‘jnana\ 
‘cognition’; that is to say, the two expressions—‘the man cognises’ 
and ‘Buddhi knows’ —would both connote cognition, and nothing 
else;* as the words cetayate (‘cognises’) ’ janite ’, (knows) 
‘budhyate’ (understands), ’ pa'syati’ (perceives), ’ upalahhaie ’ 
(apprehends),—all mean one and the same thing. “But Buddhi 
is what makes things known.” That is just so ; the Person knows 
and the Buddhi makes known things ; but (under this theory) it 
thus becomes established that Cognition belongs to the Person (as 
held by the Siddhantin), and not to the Internal Organ, ‘Buddhi’ 
(as held by the Purvapaksin).t 

[It having been proved that Cognition belongs to the person 
and not to Buddhi, the Author proceeds to refute the view that 
the actions denoted by the terms ‘cognition’, ‘apprehension’, 
‘understanding’, are different from one another, and as such 
should belong to different entitiesl—If it be held that each of 
the actions denoted by the terms (above-mentioned) belong to 
distinct individual persons,—then it behoves you to show cause 
for your denial (of the view that they belong to the one and the 
same person). That is to say, if the Opponent holds the view 
that—“one person does the cognising, another the understanding, 
a third the apprehending, and a fourth the perceioing” , —then it 
comes to this that all these persons,—the cogniser, the under- 

* 'What is spoken of as cognising, i.e., the Person, is nothing different 
from what is spoken of as knotting, i.e., Buddhi ; so that ‘Buddhi’ and 
‘Person’ become 'synonymous terms’. This ia the explanation of the 
Bhdsyacandra. 

t One is said to ‘know’, when he brings about cognition in himself 
while one is said to ‘make known’ things when it brings about cognition 
in others ; so that these two being totally different, cognition cannot belong 
to Buddhi, which, ex-hypothesi, only makes things known.' — Bhdsyacandra. 
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slander, the apprehender and the perceiver —are so many distinct 
persons, and the corresponding qualities (of Cognition and the rest) 
do not belong to one and the same person. Such being your 
view, (we ask you )—what is your reason for this denial ? 
If you put forward “ the non-difference of denotation ” as 
your reason,—then the same may be said for us also. That is, 
if what you mean is that—“inasmuch as ; the words cognises, 
apprehends etc. denote the same thing, it cannot be right to 
attribute (and restrict) them all to one and the same Person 
[and there would be no sense in predicating so many synony¬ 
mous terms in reference to the same Agent]”,—then the same 
fact (of sameness of denotation) may be equally urged against 
you also; For in the two expressions, ‘the person cognises, 
cefa.vnfe’, and‘the Buddhi jfenotps, Jnnnii’, there is no difference 
in the denotation of the terms ‘cognises’ and ‘knows’; so that 
both (Person and Buddhi) being equally Cognitive or Conscious 
Beings, [there being no reason for predicating one of the Person, 
and the other of the Buddhi] one of the two must be rejected 
[and Cognition should be attributed to one only].* 

* This passage is .somewhat obscure; the obscurity being enhanced 
by the reading of the text. Several manuscripts, as also the Vdrtika, read 
‘arthasyabheda iti samdmm, abhinndrtha etc. etc.’ The only meaning that 
can be deduced from this text is as translated above ; we have adopted 
this in the body of the text, in deference to the Vdrtika. Several other 
manuscripts, however, among them the two Puri Mss,, and also the 
Bhasyocandra, read ‘arthasya bheda iti etc. etc.’ Apparently this is the better 
reading ; because the proposition that the ‘several qualities do. not belong 
to the same individual’ can be supported by the fact that the qualities 
expressed by the terms are different; if it were the same single quality 
denoted by them all, then there would be nothing wrong in predicating 
all the terms of the same individual. The difficulty in this reading, 
however, is that, the repeated reference to the argument of the preceding 
clause is found, in all manuscripts, in the form 'abhinndrthah etc.’, which 
shows that the preceding clause must be arthasydbhedafi.’ The Bhdsyacandra 
has made an attempt to construe this passage according to its own reading, 
by which the translation should stand thus:—“There is a difference in 
the denotation of the terms cognises etc.,Jwhich are not synonymous ;—if this 
is what you mean, then we may make a similar assertion: the words in 
question are synonymous [this assertion being as reasonable as yours, that 
they are not synonymous] ; and hence it is not possible to make any dis¬ 
tinction (either as to the qualities denoted by the words, or to the entities 
to whom the qualities belong). If you admit this (well-established fact), 

N. B. 22 
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If (with a view to escape from the above difficulties) it be 
held that—“the name 'huddhi' stands for the Mind, being 
explained as ‘budhyate anaya’, that by means of which things are 
cognised [i. e. it is the Instrument, not the Agent of cognition] ; 
and the Mind is certainly eternal”,—then our answer is that 
that may be so* (the Mind may be eternal); but the eternality of 
the Mind is not proved by the recognition of things (which has 
been urged by the Opponent as the reason for the eternality of 
Buddhi) ;—specially because as a mattter of fact, we find 
Recognition appearing even when there is a diversity of Instru¬ 
ments, only if the Cognitive Agent happens to be the same [so 
that Recognition cannot imply or prove the sameness and conti¬ 
nuity of the/ns/ramcnf] ; - for as asserted in Su. 3-1-7,— there 
is recognition, with the right eye, of what has been seen with 
the left’—an assertion made in regard to the Eye, but equally 
true of the Lamp also ; there being recognition, of a thing previ¬ 
ously seen with the help of one lamp, with the help of another. 
From all this it follows that what has been put forward by the 
Opponent (i. e. ‘the recognition of things’) is a reason for the 
eternality of the Cognitive Agent (Soul) ; and not for that of the 
Instrument, Buddhi). 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

The view has been held (by the Safikhya) that—“From out 
of the eternal ‘Buddhi’, there go forth, in reference to the single 
object cognised, emanations, which constitute the ‘Cognitions’ 
of those objects,—and that the ‘Emanation’ is nothing different 
from the Source from which it proceeds”.—This, however— 

then the same may be said (in connection with what we are going to point 
out) : ^I’hat is, in the two expressions, 'the Person cognises’ and ‘the 
Buddhi knows’, there is no difference in the denotation of the two terms 
‘cognises’ and ‘knows’; so that both Buddhi and Person being cognitive 
entities, one or the other must be rejected (not regarded as really cognitive) 
[there being no room for two cognitive entities in the same body].” 

It will be found that both these explanations involve a certain amount 
of forced construction. In that which has been adopted in the body of the 
text, the explanation of the phrase ‘vyavasthdnupapattih’ is not entirely 
satisfactory ; while the Bhdsyacandra in several places has been forced to 
give up the construction of the passage, which appears to be the most 
natural, and most in keeping with the style of the Bhdsya. 

* The Puri Mss. and the Bhdsyacandra read ‘astyetadevam’’, which 
means ‘Mind is eternal, we admit that’. 
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Sutra 4 

is not right ; because there is no simultaneous cognition 
of things. 

BHASYA 

If the ‘Emanation’ and its source were non-different,—then, 
inasmuch as the Source (Buddhi) is, ex hypothesi, eternal, the 
Emanations also should be always present (eternal); which 
would mean that all the cognitions of things that we have are 
eternal ; and if this is so, then, the cognitions of things should be 
simultaneous [which is an absurdity ]. 

Sutra 5 

[ Otherwise ] the cessation of the cognition* would mean 
the destruction (cessation of the existence) [of the Internal 
Organ, Buddhi], 

BHAijYA 

[ If Cognitions were not eternal, even though the same as 
Buddhi, then], whenever the Cognition (Emanation from Buddhi) 
ceases to exist (as it must, being transient), the ‘Source of 
Emanation’ also should cease to exist and this would mean that 
the Internal Organ (Buddhi, which is the source from which the 
Emanations in the shape of Cognitions, proceed) is destroyed. 
On the Contrary [i.e. if even on the cessation of the Emanation, 
its source continues to exist ], the two should have to be 
regarded as different from each other. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Mind, which is of limited magnitude 
(not all-pervading), comes into contact with the several sense- 
organs,t one by one (and at distinct points of time); so that— 

Sutra 6 

inasmuch as the process is gradual, the apprehension is 
not simultaneous,— 

bhAsya 

that is, of the objects of sense-perception. Hence it follows 
that the ‘Emanation' and its ‘Source’ are distinct from each 


* Here, as in Su. 7, ‘pratyabhijndna’ stands for cognition in general. 
t i. e. with the Soul, and the Sense-organs—says the Bhdsyaccndra. 
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other ; for if they were one and the same, there would be no 
appearance and disappearance of them (which would be incompa¬ 
tible with the afore-mentioned gradual process).* 

Sutra 7 

The non-apprehension of one thing is due to (the Mind) 
being occupied with other things. 

bhAsya 

The term ‘apralyabhijmna' here stands for ‘non-apprehen¬ 
sion’ (and not for non-recognition). The ‘non-apprehension’ of a 
certain object is explained on the assumption that (at that time) 
the Mind is occupied with some other object ; and this (explana¬ 
tion) is possible only on the presumption that the Emanation is 
something different from its Source ; for if the two were one 
and the same, there would he no force in any previous ‘occupa¬ 
tion with other objects’. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

tif the Mind were all-pervading, its- gradual contact with the 
Sense-organs, one by one, 

Sstra 8 

would not be possible ; because there is no movement— 

* The clear meaning of the Sutra and Bhasya is as translated ; the 
term 'indriyarthandm’ being syntactically construed with the ‘grahanam’ of 
the .Sutra. The Bha^yacandra however offers a different construction: 
According to it, the words of the Bhasya have no syntactical connection with 
those of the Sutra ; and the first sentence of the Bhasya is to be construed 
as— indriyarthandm ndndtvam (there is diversity in the Sense-organs and in 
the objects of perception), vrttivrttimatosca ndndtvam (there is diversity 
between the substratum of the emanation and the emanations themselves— 
i.e. the contact and the resultant cognition). 

t This anticipates the argument that the mere fact of the Mind’s 
contact with the Sense-organs being gradual does not necessarily imply that 
the Mind is not all-perVading, and yet it would be possible to have contact 
with the Sense-organs, one by one. The sense of the refutation is that this is 
not possible —the term ‘Sarhyogah’ of the Bhdsya being syntactically con¬ 
nected with the 'na' of the Sutra. The gradual contact of a thing with 
another thing pre-supposes movement —moving from one place to the other— 
on the part of the former ; no such movement is possible for a thing which 
is all-perVading; i.e., occupying all points in space, it cannot, and need 
not, move from one place to another. Hence if Mind were all-perVading, 
it could not have movement; and hence it could not have gradual contact 
with the Sense-organs. 
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BHASYA 

The Sense-organs (before becoming operative) have to be 
got at by the Interna! Organ ; and the moving, necessary for 
this getting at something, cannot be present (in the Mind, if 
it is all-pervading); so that gradual operation being impossi¬ 
ble, there can be no explanation for the (well-known) fact of 
apprehension being non-simultaneous (as urged in Su. 6). For the 
non-simultaneity of apprehensions havingibeen found impossible, 
by reason of the absence of movement in the alUpervading Mind, 
there is no other reason from which it could be inferred (by 
which it could be accounted for). *In the case of the Organ of 
Vision, though the fact of near and remote things (e. g. Hand 
and’.Moon respectively) being seen at the same time leads one to 
conclude that the Organ has no movement, yet the fact that 
it has movement is inferred from the reason in the shape of 
the phenomenon of obstruction of vision by the interposition of 
something else, between the Eye and the Hand (which is near), 
and between the Eye and the Moon (which is remote). [There is 
however no such reason or ground available for the inferring 
of movement in the Mind, in which movement is found to be 
apparently impossible by reason of its all-pervading character, 
according to the Opponent]. 

All this dispiute does not arise in regard to the existence of 
the Internal Organ (Mind) ; nor in regard to its eternality ; for 
that there is such an Internal Organ as the Mind, and that it is 
eternal, are well-established facts.f “In regard to what, then, 
does the dispute arise ? ” it arises in regard to its all-pervading 
character ; and this character.is denied (by the SiJdhantin) on 
the ground that there is no proof for it [lit., it is not found to be 
cognised by any instrument of right cognition], 

[The Bhasya proceeds to show a further reason for rejecting 
the view that the Emanations, Cognitions, and their Source, 
Buddhi, are identical]—T.he internal Organ is one, while the 
Emanations, in the shape of Cognitions, are many ; e. g., visual 
cognition, olfactory cognition, cognition of Colour, cognition of 

* The Author cites an example per contra, — Bhdsyacandra, 

f The Naiyayika also admits the Mind to be atomic and hence eternal. 
It is only Buddhi, Cognition, that he holds to be transient. 
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Odour ; all this would be impossible if the Emanations and their 
source were identical. 

From all this we conclude that it is the (Conscious) Person 
that cognises, and not the Internal Organ.* * * § 

By this fact (that it is the Person that knows, and not the 
Internal Organ)t what has been said by the Sahkhya in regard to 
the Mind being‘occupied with other things’ becomes refuted; 
because ‘being occupied with other things’ can only mean ‘appre¬ 
hending other things’; and this belongs to the Person, not to the 
Internal Organ ;§ though we do admit of the Mind also being 
occupied’, in the sense that in one case it is in contact with a 
Sense-organ, while in another it is not in such contact. [But 
this does not justify the view that the apprehending is done by 
Buddhi, and not by the Person.] 

INTRODUCTORY BHA-SYA 

[The Opponent, the SSnkhya, says)—“Even when the 
‘Emanation’ is identical with its Soutce, it cannot be (reasonably) 
asserted that ‘the Internal Organ is one, and its Emanations 
many’. Because] 

Suira 9 

“the notion of its being different (diverse) is analogous 
to the notion of difference (diversity) in regard to the rock- 
crystal.’’ 

BHASYA 

“In regard to the Emanation (which, as identical with the 
Internal Organ, is, in reality, one only), there is a notion of its 

* For the Siddhantin, who regards the Emanations as different from 
their source, it is quite possible and reasonable that things are cognised by 
the Soul, by the instrumentality of such instruments as the Internal Organ 

and the several Sense-organs— Tdtparya. 

t Or the fact that the Internal Organ is not all-pervading—according to 
the Bhasyacandra. 

§ He alone can be‘pre-occupied’ who apprehends things; and inas¬ 
much as it is the Person, and not the Internal Organ, that apprehends, it is 
only the person that can be said to be ‘occupied by other things’. This 
however does not mean that no kind of ‘occupation’ is possible for the 
Internal Organ; ‘occupation’ in the sense of being in contact with the 
Sense-organs, is quite possible for the Internal Organ ; it is only ‘occupation’ 
in the sense of ‘apprehending things’ that cannot belong to it. 
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being many (diverse), by reason of its being associated, or in 
contact,-with diverse objects :—just in the same manner as, in 
regard to the rock-crystal, which is in contact with other (colour¬ 
ed) substances, there is the notion of its being different (from the 
pure white rock-crystal),—when the crystal is spoken of as being 
‘blue’ or ‘red’ (as distinguished from the white crystal).”* 

[The Bhasya answers the above view of the Saftkhya]—We 
cannot accept the above, as there is no reason in support ofit.'f What 
the Opponent means is that—“ the notion of diversity in regard 
to Cognitions is only figurative, unreal, being like the notion of 
diversity in regard to the rock-crystal ; and it is not real, as is 
the notion of diversity in regard to Odour, Taste, etc.” ;—but in 
support of this theory there is no reason adduced [what is stated 
in Sii. 9 being only an Example] ; and in the absence of valid 
reasons, it cannot be accepted as right. “ But the absence of 
reasons is equal.”§ Certainly not; for as a matter of fact, in 
the case of Cognitions if is actually found that they appear and dis- 

* The phrase 'visaydntaropadhdnc*' at the end of the paragraph is to be 
construed with ‘ndndtvdbhimdnah’ of the second lice ; the construction being 

—clfZTt . 

jftST ^ I 

The sense of the Purvapaksa is thus explained by the Tdtparya: —"It 
is true that Emanations appear as many ; but this appearance is a mistaken 
one ; for it is not possible for the Emanations, which are not di0erent from 
the Internal Organ, to be many in reality. The fact of the matter is that, 
just as in the case of the Rock-crystal, which is one and of one uniforri, 
colour, notions of diversity appear by reason of its contact with several 
coloured things, and this notion of diversity is purely adventitious,—in the 
same manner when the pure white Internal Organ becomes associated, 
through the Sense-organs, with diverse things, it takes the form of the 
Cognitions or ‘Emanations,’ and hence appears as diverse and many.” 

t This is found as Siiira in Puri Sfl. Ms., in Sutra Ms. D, also in 
Nydyasutravivarana ; the Bhdsyaeandra and Visvanatha also treat it as 
Sutra. But it is not found in the Nydyasucinibandha, and both the Vdriika 
and the Tdtparya take it as part of the Bhasya. Vardhamana says that some 
people call it ‘Siddhanta-Sutra’, and adds that the Tdtparya calls it 
‘Bftaiyam’, because the‘iftdfya’is nothing more than an explanation and 
expansion of the ‘Sutra’. 

§ " Just as we make the simple assertion,—that the notion of diversity 

is figurative—without adducing any reasons,—so do you also merely make 
the assertion that the notion of diversity is real, without adducing any 
reasons. So that both of us are open to the same charge.” 
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appear one after the other [and not all together ;—and this is 
a clear reason in support of the proposition that they are really 
many, not one]. That is, it is found as a matter of fact that in 
connection with the Object of Perception, Cognitions appear and 
disappear, one after the other (at different points of time); and 
from this it follows that the notion of diversity in regard to 
Cognitions is real, just as it is in regard to Odour, etc. 

Section (2) 

{Sutras 10~17) 

Examination of the Theory that Things of the World are 
in Perpetual flux undergoing destruction eoery moment. 

INTRODUCTORY BIlASYA 

Under Su. 9, the Sahkhya has asserted that—“The notion 
of diversity in regard to the Emanation is analogous to the 
notion of diversity in regard to the rock-crystal”;—being unable 
to admit this, the Nihilist [ who holds that things of the world 
are in a perpetual flux, undergoing destruction every moment ] 
argues as follows'-:*— 

* Having thus refuted the Sahkhya doctrine from the standpoint of 
the Nydya, the Author, with a view to point out the defects in that doctrine 
pointed out by the Bauddha philosophers, proceeds first, to expound the 
doctrine of the Bauddhas.— Tatporyu. 

Though the main subject-matter of this section—the demolition of the 
Nihilistic philosophy,—is of use in all philosophical systems, yet in the 
present context, it has been introduced with a view to the proving of the 
Soul’s existence ; it is only when the continued existence of things has been 
established that there can be any force in the arguments, based upon Re¬ 
cognition, that have been put forward under Su. 3.1.1, et seq.\ and it is 
only when the difference between qualities and things posse.ssed of qualities 
has been established that we can prove the ex'istence of the Soul, as the 
necessary substratum of such well-known qualities as Desire and the rest— 
ParUuddhi- 

Some people have held that this is only a part, and continuation, of the 
foregoing section ; and should not be treated as a separate section ; specially 
because the Bhasya at the end of the present section concludes with the 
words—‘Thus it is proved that Buddhi is not-eternal’, from which it is clear 
that the Bhasya takes the whole as one section dealing with the non-eternality 
of Buddhi. But the fact of the matter is that the subject-matter of the 
present section is totally different; the Bhasya conclusion is due to the fact 
that the subject of the present section has been introduced in connection 
with the non-eternality of Buddhi. — Vardhatnana. 
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Sutra 10 

[ The Nihilist says ] —“In the Rock-crystal also, there are 
produced fresh rock-crystals one after the other; since all 
individual things are momentary ; hence what has been 
stated (in Su. 9) is without reason.’’ 

BHASYA 

‘"The proposition (stated in Su. 9) that—‘in the case of the 
Rock-crystal, the notion of diversity is due to the diversity of 
its associates, the Rock-crystal remaining one and the same 
during the whole time”—is without any reason in its support ;— 
‘why ?’— because in the Rock-crystal also there are produced fresh 
rock-crystals one after the other ; that is to say, in what is regarded 
as the Rock-crystal, several rock-crystals appear and several 
disappear (during the time) ;—‘How is that ? ’— Since all individual 
things are momentary ; the ‘moment’ is an extremely small point 
of time ; and things whose existence lasts only for that time 
are called ‘momentary’. ‘How do you know that individual things 
are momentary ?’ We infer this from the fact that in the case 
of the Body and such things we find a continuous series of 
growth and decay; in the Body the essence of food taken, 
brought about by the process of digestion, grows into blood 
and the other constituents of the body ; and this growth and 
consequent decay goes on continuously ; and by ‘growth’ there 
is production or birth of the individual things, and by ‘decay’ 
there is destruction.* It is in this fashion that, by a process 
of modification of its constituent elements, there comes about, 
in the Body, in due course of time, a growth or development. 
And what is found in the case of one individual thing, (in the 
shape of the Body) should be understood to apply to every 
individual thing.”t 

* We have adopted and translated the reading as in the Viz. text. 

rs rs C 

In place of etc. however, th<i two Puri Mss. and the Bhdsyiu 

Mwdrfl read etc. By this reading the passage should be trans¬ 

lated thus : ‘In the case of the Body we find that there is pakti, ripening, 
which is a form of destruction ; and there is continuous growth and decay 
of the food-essence, which becomes, destroyed and then turns into blood etc.’. 

t The Nihilistic position is thus sunnmed up in the Tatparya-"MX that 
exists must be momentary,—as the Body ;—and the Rock .crystal also, being 
something that exists, must be momentary. In the case of the Body we find 
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Satra 11 

[The NaiySyika's answer to the above Bauddha ar0imeni\ 

Inasmuch as there is no reason in support of the universal 
proposition,— we can admit of it only in accordance with our 
experience. 

bhasya 

It is not universally true that ‘in all individual things there 
is a continuous series of growth and decay, just as there is in 
the Body’;—why ? because there is no reason or proof in support of 
such a universal proposition ; that is, such a universal proposition 
is not supported either by Perception or by Inference. Hence 
we can admit of it only in accordance with oar experience ; that is, 
in cases where we actually perceive such continuous series of 
growth and decay, there, by reason of our actually seeing the 
appearance and disappearance of several individual entities, one 
after the other, we admit of such a series of growth and decay ; 
e.g., in the case of the Body and such other things ; where, on 
the other hand, we do not perceive any such series, there we 
deny it; e.g., in the case of such things as the stone and the like. 
In the case of the Rock-crystal, we do not perceive any such 
series of growth and decay. Hence it is not right to assert that 
“in the Rock-crystal, there are produced fresh rock-crystals, one 
after the other’’ (Su. 10); for such an assertion (attributing 
growth and decay to all things on the ground of the Body being 
subject to growth and decay) would be similar to the attributing 
of the bitter taste to all things on the ground of the Arka 
(a poisonous plant) being bitter ! 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Some people hold that—“Every object consists of a series of 
entities, each entity being entirely destroyed and succeeded 

that it undergoes growth and decay, in course of time becoming fat and 
lean; from which we infer that it is undergoing minute changes every 
moment; and these changes constitute so many 'destructions’. Even though 
such growth and decay are not apparent in the case of the Rock-crystal and 
such things, yet we are justified in assuming that there must be such in these 
also, because they are entities, like the Body.” So that the notion of diver¬ 
sity in the case of the Rock-crystal is not mistaken ; there are really diverse 
crystals, appearing one after the other; though the crystal apparently 
remains the same. 
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by an entirely different entity, without any trace of the former, 
—and each of these entities has but a momentary existence ; 
but this view 

Sutra 12 

can not be accepted ; because the cause of production 
and of destruction (when present) are perceived, 

BHASYA 

T/ie augmentation of component particles is perceived to be the 
' cause of production ’, in the case, for instance, of the Ant-hill 
and such other things ; and the disruption of component particles 
is perceived to be the 'cause of destruction in the case, for 
instance, of the Jar and such other things. But when a philoso¬ 
pher holds that a thing is destroyed, without losing any of its 
component particles, or that a thing is produced, without having 
its component particles augmented,—there can not be perceived 
any cause, either of the ‘total destruction’ or of the ‘production’ 
of an entirely new thing.* 

Sutra 13 

[The Nihilist says—] 

“ Just as in the case of the destruction of milk, and the 
production of curd, the cause is not perceived [and is yet 
admitted],—so would it be in the case of the substances in 
question.” 

bhasya 

” [When milk is turned into curd] though we do not perceive 
the cause either of the destruction of the milk, or of the produc¬ 
tion of the curd, yet the existence of such cause is admitted ;— 
similarly in the case of the Rock-crystal, the existence of the 
cause of destruction, as also of the production, of several indivi¬ 
dual entities should be admitted.” 

Sutra 14 

[The Siddhantin answers—] 

Inasmuch as there is actual apprehension through 
indicatives, there is no non-perception (in the case of milk 
and curd). 

• The Vartika explains the argument somewhat differently. 
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bhAsya 

As a matter of fact, the cause of the destruction of Milk is 
actually apprehended,—being indicated by the destruction of the 
Milk ; similarly the cause of the production of Curd is also 
apprehended,—being indicated by the production of the Curd ; 
so that it is not true that there is “non-perception” (of the said 
causes).* Contrary to this is the case of such substances as the 
Rock-crystal and the like; for in the case of these, there is no¬ 
thing to indicate the production of several individual entities 
(in the same object); which leads us to conclude that there is no 
such production (of several entities in a piece of Rock-crystal). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

To what the Bauddha Nihilist has urged in Su. 13, some one 
(the Safikhya) has offered the following answer.— 

Sutra 15 

“Of the milk there is no destruction (when it turns into 
curd) ; for what happens is either transformation or mani¬ 
festation of new qualities.”! 

BHAS?YA 

“Of the milk there is transformation, not destruction,'' —says 
one (the SSfikhya )—“and there is transformation when the 
substance remaining constant, its former character (e.g. that of 

* That there is destruction of the Milk is inferred from the appear¬ 
ance of Curd in the milk particles ; the inference being—Tn the milk- 
particles there has been destruction of Milk, because there have appeared in 
them particles of a substanci; other than, not compatible with, Milk, and the 
destruction of Milk being thus cognised, inasmuch as the said destruction is an 
effect, it must have a cause ; so that the cause of destruction is indicated by, 
has for its indicative, the destruction. The indicative of the production of 
Curd consists in the actual perception of the Curd ; and when the production 
i.s thus cognised, inasmuch as it is an effect, it must have a cause ; so that 
the 'cause of the production of Curd’ is indicated by its production. And 
it is not true that "the cause of the destruction of Milk and that of produc¬ 
tion of Curd are not perceived” (as urged by the Opponent in Ku. 13). 
— Bhdsyacandra. 

+ The translation of the Sutra is in accordance with the interpretation 
of the Bhdsya, the Vdrtika and the Bhdsyacandra. According to Visvanatha 
it should run thus— ‘What happens is only transformation, tchich consists in the 
manifestation of nevi qualities,’ 
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‘milk’) is destroyed and a new character (e.^. that of ‘curd’) is 
produced.” 

Another philosopher (the Neo-Sahkhya) says that “there is 
manifestation of new qualities ; i.e. the substance remaining 
constant, its former qualities disappear and new ones appear.’’* 

Both these views appear as if they were one and the same, 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The answer to both the views (put forward in Su. 15) is as 
follows :— 

Sutra 16 

[Siddhanta ]—When we perceive a new Substance being 
produced through a fresh reconstitution, we infer from this 
the cessation (destruction) of the previous substance. 

BHASYA 

When we see that a new Substance, in the shape of Curd, is 
produced through a fresh re-constitution or re-organisation of the 
component particles,—this ‘re-constitution’ being in the form of 
coagulation, —we infer from this that the previous subtance, 
Milk, has been ‘destroyed’ through the disruption of its compon¬ 
ent particles ; just as when we see the new substance—Saucer— 
being produced out of a fresh re-arrangement of the component 
particles of the Clay-lump, it is inferred that the Clay-lump has 
been ‘destroyed’ through the disruption of its component parti¬ 
cles. And the constitutional contiguity between Milk and Curd 
is similar to that between Clay and things made of Clay ; [that 
is, the component particles of the Milk continue to subsist in the 
Curd, just as those of Clay do in the thing made of Clay]; if 
there were a complete destruction of the Milk (along with its 
component particles,—if it were completely burnt to ashes, for 
instance),—the production of the new substance (Curd) would 

* The new qualities also are not produced, in the sense that they come 
into existence for the first time ; for according to the Sankhya, the qualities 
were there all along ; but only in a latent form ; and they only become 
tnanijested ; and when they are regarded as having been destroyed, they only 
disappear from view, they are not lost. 

t When the former constitution or arrangement of the component 
particles of the former substance—Milk—is upset, and a fresh arrangement 
—conducive to the new substance—is set in, we have what is called ‘sammur- 
chanam’ — Bhasyacandra. 
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never be possible,—there being no connection possible (between 
this production and any existing substance). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Even admitting (for the sake of argument) that there is des¬ 
truction of Milk and production of Curd without any cause, we 
point out the following objections against the theory (of the 
Nihilist) :— 

Sutra 17 

Inasmuch as in some cases the cause of destruction is 
perceived, while in some it is not perceived,—what is stated 
(as the premiss) is not universally true.* 

BhASYA 

It is not universally true that—“there is destruction and 
production of individual rock-crystals, just as there is of Milk 
and Curd” ;—“Why ? ”—Because there is no reason (in support 
of such a universal proposition) ; that is, there is no ground for 
asserting that “the case of the individual entities in the Rock- 
crystal is analogous to that of Milk and Curd, where destruction 
and production are without cause,—and it is not analogous to that 
of the Jar, where there is destruction when the cause of destruc¬ 
tion is present, so that there is no destruction and production 
of individual entities in the Rock-crystal simply because the 
causes of such destruction and production are not present.”! 

Further, the statement of the Example is baseless : If 
‘destruction and production’ were ever actually perceived in the 
case of such things as the Rock-crystal and the like, then alone 
could there be any basis for the statement of the Example— 
“Just as in the case of the destruction of Milk and the pro¬ 
duction of Curd, the cause is not perceived’’ (Su. 13) ;—as a 
matter of fact however ‘destruction and production’ are not 

* Visvanatha reads the Sutra simply as But 

everywhere else—in the Nydyasiitravivarana, Nydyasucinibattdhn, the Sutra- 
Ms. D. and in Puri Su. Ms.—we find it as printed in the Viz. Text. 

t The reading of the last part of this passage is confused ; by a com¬ 
parison of the readings in several manuscripts, the right.reading appears 
to be— 
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perceived (in things like the Rock-crystal) ;—hence the state¬ 
ment of the Example is entirely baseless.*' 

Then again, when you admit the ‘destruction and pro¬ 
duction’ of the Rock-crystal, you tacitly admit also the cause 
of these [since, being effects, they must have a cause]; so that 
your denial (of the cause) is not right. That is to say, you 
cannot but admit the force of the Example (of the Jar) in the 
assertion—‘the destruction and production of the Rock-crystal, 
etc., like those of the Jar, cannot be without cause’; for the simple 
reason that its force cannot be denied. On the other hand, the 
force of the Example cited by you—in the assertion “the destruc¬ 
tion and production of the Rock-crystal, like those of Milk and 
and Curd, are without cause”—can be easily denied ; for the 
simple reason that (in all cases) ‘destruction and production’ 
are actually found to proceed from causes ; so that when we see 
'destruction and production’ in the case of Milk and Curd, we 
infer the presence of a cause ; as the Effect is a sure indicative 
of the Cause. 

From all that has gone before (in this section and the last) 
it follows that Buddhi or Apprehension is not eternal. 

Section 3 
Sutras 18—41 

Baddhi is a quality of the Soul. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

We nov/ proceed to consider the question—From among 
the Soul, the Sense-organs, and the Objects of Cognition, of 
which one is Buddhi the quality ?t Though this fact is well 

* A correct example is that which is found to be similar to the thing 
in question ; in the present instance ‘destruction and production of several 
entities in the Rock-crystal’ is the thing in question, under dispute ; so that 
the Example, to be correct, should be one that resembles the said 'destruc¬ 
tion and production'; this resemblance could be known to us only if we 
had ever perceived such ‘destruction and production in the Rock-crystal’. 
[Until we have perceived a thing, we cannot recognise its resemblance to 
anything.] As a matter of fact, however, no such 'production and destruc¬ 
tion in the Rock-crystal’is ever perceived : Hence the example cannot be 
a correct one.— Tdtparya. 

t It is only after the eternality of Buddhi has been refuted that there 
is any likelihood of its being a quality of the Soul. Hence it is the latter 
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known, yet it is introduced with a view to carry on further in¬ 
vestigations on the subject. The doubt as regards Apprehension 
(being the quality of the Soul or of some other Substance) arises 
from the fact that it is found to arise from the contact (of several 
things, Soul, Mind, Sense-organ and Object), and people fail 
to detect any peculiarity in any one of these (by virtue of which 
the quality of Apprehension could be attributed to that one 
exclusively). 

Sutra 18 

Apprehension (Buddht’s^ cannot subsist in the Sense- 
organ, or in the Object,—since it continues to exist also when 
these two have been destroyed. 

BHASYA 

Apprehension or Cognition cannot be a quality of either 
the Sense-organ or the Object, because even when these have 
ceased to exit, Apprehension continues to exist. For instance, 
even after the object (seen) and the Sense-organ (the Eye) have 
been destroyed we have the Cognition in the form ‘l have seen’. 
On the other hand, after the Cogniser (the Soul) has been des¬ 
troyed, there can be no Cognition at all. As a matter of fact, 

subject that is introduced now. The purpose of this enquiry also consists 
in the proving of the Soul as an entity apart from the Body etc. Under Su. 
3. 1-1 el. seq. we have proved the existence of the Soul, on the strength of 
Apprehension through Recognition ; and now we are going to establish it on 
the strength of Apprehension as its quality.— Parisuddhi. 

Vordhamdna adds the following:—The connection of the present 
Section with the immediately preceding section on the momentary character 
of things lies in this that if all things arc momentary, there can be no such 
thing as the ‘constituent’ cause of things ; so that there would be no possi¬ 
bility of Apprehension subsisting, aa quality, in the Soul. Hence before 
taking up this latter question, we have had to dispose of the former theory 

.Even though the fact of Apprehension being a quality of the Soul has 

already been put forward under Su. 3-1-14, yet there is this difference that 
under that Siitra we have proved the existence of the Soul, as the substratum 
of Apprehension as a quality; while now we are going to prove the existence 
of Apprehension itself as a quality of the Soul. Some people think that the 
present section serves the purpose of adding fresh reasonings in support of 
the doctrine already established before, and thus strengthening the pupil’s 
convictions. The Tdfparyn, for instance, remarks that the present section 
carries on further investigation into a matter already discussed before. 
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there are two kinds of Cognition : there is one kind of Cognition 
which proceeds from the contact of the Sense-organ and the 
Object (e.g, the ordinary perceptional cognitions), and which 
ceases upon the destruction of the Sense-organ and the Object ; 
and there is the other kind of Cognition which proceeds from 
the Contact of the Mind and the Soul ; and it is only natural 
that these latter should persist (even upon the destruction of the 
Sense-organ and the Object). To this latter class belongs the 
recollection in the form ‘l have seen’, which pertains to things 
seen before ; and when the Cogniser has been destroyed, it is 
not possible for any previous perception to be recollected ; for 
a thing that has been perceived by one cannot be recollected by 
another. Even if the existence of Soul be not admitted, and 
the Mind be regarded as the Cogniser, —it would not be possible 
to prove that either the Sense-organ or the Object is the Cogniser. 

“Well then. Cognition may be a quality of the Mind.” 

[ The answer to this is given in the next Sutra. ] 

Sutra 19 

Apprehension cannot be the quality of the Mind, {a) 
whose existence is inferred from the fact that the apprehen¬ 
sion of things is not simultaneous—[or {b), because the 
apprehension of things is not simultaneous]—[(c) and also 
because the simultaneous cognition of things actually appear¬ 
ing in Mystics would be inexplicable if Cognition belonged to 
the Mind.]* 

BHASYA 

(A) The fact that the Apprehension of things is not simul¬ 
taneous is indicative of the existence of the Internal Organ 
(Mind) [as explained in Su. 1-1-16]; and the Internal Organ 
(or Mind), having its existence inferred from the fact that the 
apprehension of things is not simultaneous,—Apprehension or 
Cognition cannot be a quality of that Mind. 

“Of what then is it a quality ?” 

* Two explanations of the term are possible; both of 

which have been incorporated in the translation as (a) and (6). The Bhasya 
construes the ^ in the Sutra as implying a further reason, which we put in 
as (f). 1 he Bhasya notices only (a) and (6). 


N. B. 23 
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It is a quality of the Cognitive Agent, as it is he who is the 
controller.* 

As a matter of fact, controller is the cogniser, and that which 
is controlled is the instrument. So that if the Mind has Appre¬ 
hension for its quality, it would cease to be an instrument. And 
from the fact that the apprehension of Odour etc., belongs to 
that Cognitive Agent who is equipped with such instruments 
as the Olfactory Organ and the like, we infer the apprehension 
of pleasure etc., as also Re-collection, which belongs to that 
Cognitive Agent who is equipped with the instrument in the 
shape of the Internal Organ (Mind). Under the circumstances, 
if it be held that that of which Apprehension is a quality is the 
Mind, —to which we give the name ‘Soul’—while that which is 
instrumental in bringing about pleasure etc,, is the Internal 
Organ —to which we give the name ‘Mind’; then there is a mere 
difference of nomenclature (between us); and the fact remains 
the same [ that there are two distinct entities—one of which 
Apprehension is a quality and the other which is instrumental 
in bringing about pleasure etc.] according to both of us. 

(D) The particle ‘ca’ in the Sutra may be interpreted as 
implying the further reasoning that the Yogi’s simultaneous Cogni¬ 
tion of things would be impossible ; that is to say, when the Yogi 
has attained the culminating point of his practices he becomes 
endowed with exceptional faculties of perception, and having 
created for himself several bodies endowed w’ith distinct sets 
of organs, he apprehends several cognitions simultaneously in 
those bodies ;—such a phenomenon could be possible if there 
were a single Cognising Agent permeating all those bodies ; it 
could not be possible if the cognitions belonged to the Mind, 
for the simple reason that Mind is atomic (and as such could not 
be present in several bodies at one and the same time). If 
(with a view to escape from this difficulty) Mind be held to be 

* Though the sentence is generally regarded as Sutra, it 

should be treated as Bhasya. — Parisuddhi. 

One who is independent, and operates by himself, is the Cogniser", 
while that which is operated upon, controlled by another, is the ivstrumtnt ; 
the intelligence necessary for the carrying on of activities and of operating 
the several instruments bearing upon it, belongs to the Agent,— Tdtporya. 
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all-pervading (not atomic], even so this could not be accepted as 
a valid argument against Apprehension being a quality of the 
Soul. For if Mind were all-pervading, then, since it is the internal 
Organ (of Cognition), (and is all-pervading), it could be in 
contact with all the sense-organs at one and the same time, 
and thus bring about several Cognitions at one and the same time 
(even in the case of ordinary persons) (which is an impossibility). 

Sutra 20 

[Objection ]—“What has been urged applies equally to 
the case of Apprehension being a Quality of the Soul.” 

BHASYA 

“ The Soul, being all-pervading, would be in contact with all 
the Sense-organs at one and the same time ; so that there would 
be a possibility of several Cognitions appearing simultaneously.” 

Sutra 21 

[Answer ].—The said (simultaneous) appearance of 
Cognitions is not possible ; because the contact of the Mind 
with (all) the Sense-organs is not possible. 

BHA§YA 

In the cognition of Odour, etc., the contact of the Sense- 
organs with the Mind is as much a necessary cause as the 
contact of the Sense-organs with the objects ; and inasmuch as 
the Mind is atomic, it is not possible for its contact with all the 
Sense-organs to appear at one and the same time. And by 
reason of the non-simultaneity of this contact (of the Mind), it 
is not possible for several cognitions to appear simultaneously, 
even though they are the qualities of the (all-pervading) Soul. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

If it be held that—“ The Cognition of Odour etc., proceeds 
from the contact among Soul, Sense-organ and Object only, and 
the contact of Mind is not essential ; [so that even though the 
contact of the Mind and the Sense-organ may be absent, that 
will not stand in the way of Cognitions appearing simultaneously; 
hence there is no force in the answer given in Su. 21.] ”—then 


our answer is— 
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Sutra 22 

This can not be right ; for no proof is adduced in support 
of such origin (of Cognitions, without contact of Mind).* 

BHASYA 

When you make the assertion that—“ The Cognition of 
Odour etc., proceeds from contact among Soul, Sense-organ and 
Object only”,—you do not adduce any proof in support of such 
origin,—on the strength whereof we could accept it.f 

Sutra 23 

[Objection] —“Further, if Apprehension subsists (in the 
Soul), then it should have to be regarded as eternal ; since 
we do not perceive any cause for its destruction.” 

BHASYA 

“ What is urged in this Satra is meant to be taken along with 
what has been said under Su. 20. [This is the sense of the 
particle cu.] 

“There are two kinds of causes whereby qualities are 
destroyed: (1) the destruction of the substance in which the 
quality subsists, and (2) the appearance of a contrary quality. 
Inasmuch as the Soul (which is the substance in which Appre¬ 
hension subsists) is eternal, the former cause of destruction is 
not possible (in the destruction of Apprehension). Then, as for 
a quality contrary to Apprehension (whose appearance would put 
an end to the Apprehension), we do not find any such quality 
(appearing in the Soul). So that, if Apprehension is the quality 
of Soul, it must have to be regarded as eternal.” 

Sutra 24 

[/Insu’cr]— Inasmuch as Apprehension is ( universally ) 
recognised as non-eternal, its destruction proceeds from 
another apprehension ; just like Sound. 

* ’Kdranu’ stands for 'pramdna’, proofs, says the Bhasyacandra, 
What the Opponent says in Su, 21 is a mere atsertion and since no proofs 
have been adduced in support thereof it cannot be accepted. 

f Visvanatha takes this Sutra also as coming from the Purvapakfin and 
meaning as follows :—“Inasmuch as the Siddhantin cannot point out the 
cause of Cognition, Cognition cannot belong to the Soul. He cannot point 
to Mind^Soul Contact as the cause ; for if this were so. then Cognition 
should never cease ; the contact of the all-pervading Soul being alw'ays 
present.” 
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bhasya 

That Apprehension is transient is recognised by all living 
beings in their own experience ;—and as a matter of fact, (in the 
case of every Apprehension) we perceive a series of cognitions ; 
and we infer from these facts that (in this series) one Appre¬ 
hension is ‘contrary’ to the other ;—just as in every Sound there 
is a series of Sounds, where one Sound is contrary to the other 
[and hence the cause of its destruction]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—“if Apprehension is a quality of 
the Soul, several Recollections should appear at one and the 
same time ; for innumerable impressions produced by cognitions 
—which are the causes of Recollections, subsist in the Soul 
simultaneously,— and the contact of the Mind with the Soul, 
which is a cause common to all Recollections, is also present ; 
so that there is no non-simnltaneity in the causes of Recollections. 

[ Hence it should be possible to have several Recollections at one 
and the same time. ]” 

In view of this objection, some Ix>gicians {EhadeUns), with 
a view to show that the contact (necessary for Recollections) is 
not simultaneous, offer the following explanation :— 

Sutra 25 

“As a matter of fact, Recollection proceeds from the 
contact of the Mind with that part of the Soul which is 
permeated by (the impression of) the (corresponding) Cogni¬ 
tion ; so that several Recollections cannot appear simul¬ 
taneously”. 

bhasya 

“The term 'Jnana’ in the Sutra stands for impression brought 
about by cognition. What happens (in cases of Recollection) is 
that the Mind comes into contact only gradually, one after the 
other, with such parts of the Soul as are impressed (affected) by 
Cognition ; hence the Recollections also, that proceed from the 
said contact of the Mind with the Soul, appear only gradually, 
one after the other (and not simultaneously).” 

Sutra 26 

This explanation is not right; because the Mind lies 
within the Body. 
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BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, when the Mind of man comes into 
contact with the Soul born in a body,—and this contact appears 
along with such Karmic residue as has begun to bear fruit,—this 
is what is called the person’s ‘living’; so that until the person 
dies (and the Soul escapes from the limitations of the Body), it is 
not possible for the Mind,—which lies and functions within the 
Body,—to come into contact with such parts of the Soul as lie 
outside of the Body, and to be impressed by (previous) cogni¬ 
tions. [And as for those parts of the Soul that lie within the Body, 
with these the Mind is in contact at one and the same time > 
whereby the possibility of Cognition and Recollections appearing 
simultaneously remains.] 

Sutra 27 

[The Ekade'sin objects to Su. 26] —“The reason put forward 
is not valid, because it is still to be proved.’’ 

BHASYA 

“ As atmatter of fact, liain^ consists in fructifying Karmic 
residue only ; so that it is still to be proved that the Mind lies 
within the Body." 

Sutra 28 

[Answer] —The above objection is not right; because ( in 
support of our contention ) there is this proof that the recol¬ 
lecting person retains a body. 

BHASYA 

When a person is desirous of recollecting something, he 
concentrates his mind, and then, after some time, succeeds in 
recollecting that thing ; and while he is recollecting it, he is 
found to be equipped with the Body [which shows that in the 
phenomenon of Recollecting, the Mind operates in the Body ; 
otherwise, if the Mind operated outside the Body, there would 
be no contact of the Mind outside with the Soul as equipped with 
the Body ; and in the absence of this contact, no Effort would be 
possible ; and without such Effort the retaining of the Body would 
be impossible]. The Effort due to the contact of the Mind with 
the Soul is of two kinds— retaining and impelling ; and when 
the Mind goes out of the Body, no retaining Effort (within the 
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Body) would be possible ; so that (in the absence of the retaining 
or sustaining Effort), the Body of the recollecting person would, 
through its inherent gravity, fall down. 

Sutra 29 

[Another Objection ]—“ What has been urged is not possi¬ 
ble; as the Mind is quick in its movement.” 

BHASYA 

“As a matter of fact, the Mind is quick in moving ; so that 
it is quite possible for it to go out of the Body and come into 
contact with such parts of the Soul as are outside the Body, and 
are impressed by Cognition ; and then it quickly returns within 
the Body, and gives rise to the Effort'(necessary for the retaining 
of the Body). Thus it is quite possible for the Mind to carry on 
both the processes of Contact and of Effort). Or (inversely), it 
may be that the Mind-goes out of the Body after having produced 
the Effort required for the retaining of the Body ; and thus it is 
quite possible that the Body should continue to be retained 
(until the Mind returns to it, which it does very quickly). 

Sutra 30 

[Answer ]—What has been asserted is not possible; 
because there is no restriction as to the time of Recollection. 

biiA§ya 

As a matter of fact, while one thing is remembered quickly, 
in another the process of recollection is delayed ; and when the 
process of recollection is delayed, the Mind is held concentrated, 
with a desire to remember the thing, and there appears a 
continuous series of ideas, and when among these there appears 
the idea of some such thing as happens to be the distinguishing 
feature of the thing to be remembered, it becomes the direct 
cause of the desired recollection. All this phenomenon could 
not be possible, (under the theory of the Opponent) ; as it would 
mean the going out of the Mind for a considerable length of time. 

Then again, the contact of the Mind with the Soul cannot 
bring about Recollection, except when it is in contact with the 
Body ; because it is the Body that forms the receptacle of all 
experience. As a matter of fact, it is the Body of the Cognitive 
Person which forms the receptacle of experience ; so that when 
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the Mind goes out of the Body, its mere contact with the Soul 
cannot bring about either Cognition, or Pleasure etc. ; if it did 
(i.e. if Cognition, Pleasure etc. were brought about independently 
of the Body) then there would be no use of the Body at all. 

Sutra 31 

second Ekadeiin Logician offers the folloiving remarks 
against the view of the former Ekade'sin propounded in Su. 25 .]— 

“The particular kind of contact (of the Mind, with things 
outside the Body) is not possible ; (a) either by the impelling 
of the Soul, or (b) by chance, or (c) by reason of intelligence.” 

BHASYA 

The contact of the Mind outside the body could be due—■ 
(a) either to the impelling of the Soul, or (b) to chance, or (c) to 
the intelligence of the Mind ;—but as a matter of fact, none of 
these is possible. “Why?” (a) Because the thing has still 
got to be recollected, and because Recollection and Cognition 
are not possible through mere desire. That is to say, if the said 
contact were due to the impelling or urging by the Soul, then 
it would mean that the Soul impells the Mind after having 
cogitated thus—‘the Impression which is the cause of the 
Recollection of this particular thing subsists in this part of. the 
Soul, let therefore the Mind come into contact with this part’;— 
and this form of cogitation (where the idea of the thing is 
already present) on the part of the Soul would mean that the 
thing is already recollected, and is not one that has got to be 
recollected ; and further, ‘a part of the Soul’ or the ‘impression’ 
cannot be perceptible to the Soul; so that any apprehension of these 
by the cognition of the Soul itself is absolutely impossible [and 
yet both of these appear in the said cogitation], (b) As a matter 
of fact, the person recollects a thing only after fixing his mind 
upon it for some time ; and it (i. e., the contact necessary for 
Recollection) cannot be due to mere Chance, (c) Lastly, intelli¬ 
gence (to which the said contact might be due) does not belong 
to the Mind at all; as we have already shown that Consciousness 
does not belong to it. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The said particular kind of contact (which has been objected 
to under Su. 31)— 
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StUra 32 

is similar to that particular kind of contact which causes 
pain in the foot of the person whose Mind is preoccupied. 

BHASYA 

When a person, having his Mind preoccupied with some 
attractive scene,* is hurt in the foot by a pebble or thorn, a 
particular kind of contact of the Mind with the Soul must be 
admitted ; for we perceive that there is actual pain and feeling 
of pain in such cases; and what has been urged (in Su. 31, 
against the particular kind of contact postulated by the previous 
Ekade'sin in the case of Recollection) would apply with equal 
force to the case cited. [And yet it cannot be denied that there 
is such contact actually present in the case.] Ihen as regards 
what the second Ekade'sin has said in regard to contact being 
due to ‘chance’ (in Su. 31),—it is open to this additional objec¬ 
tion that as a matter of fact, no action and no contact can 
ever be due to mere ‘chance’. [So that this part of the 
argument is entirely baseless. ] 

“But in the case of the pain caused by the thorn, what 
causes the action (in the Mind) is the Unseen Karma (force 
of Destiny) which brings about all experience.” 

Ihis also will be equally applicable to both cases. What 
you mean is that—“the Unseen Destiny, subsisting in the 
Person, which serves to bring about all his experiences, is what 
leads to the action of the Mind (and brings it into contact with 
the Soul), whereby there comes about pain and also the feeling 
of pain”;—but exactly the same may be the case also with the 
particular kind of contact that brings about Recollection. 

Thus then, what has been said by the second Ekade'sin^ 
to the effect that “the particular kind of contact is not possible, 
either by the impelling of the Soul, or by chance, or by in¬ 
telligence” (Su. 32)—is no criticism at all (of what the first 
Ekade'sin has put forward under Su. 25) ; the real criticism 
of that position is what has been said by us above to the effect 

* Several Mss. read ^^1, which should he construed with what follows, 
meaning—‘having his foot hurt by a pebble or thorn in some place’. But 

gives better sense, as translated. 
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that 'this explanation is not right, becaase the Mind lies within 
the Body’ . Su. ( 26 ). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question —“What now is the reason that Recollections are 
not simultaneous, even though their causes are present at one 
and the same time ? ” 

Sutra 33 

[Answer] —Recollections are not simultaneous, because 
such causes as Attention. Perception of the Sign and the 
rest are not all present at one and the same time. 

BHASYA 

Just as the Contact of the Soul with the Mind and Impressions 
are the 'cause of Recollection’, so also are Attention and 
Perception of the Sign and such other things [ detailed in 
Su. 41 ] ; and inasmuch as these latter do not appear at one 
and the same time, it is to this that the non-simultaneity of 
Recollections is due,* 

[The Opponent argues ]—“Just as in the case of Intuitional 
Perception, so also • in the case of such Recollection as is in¬ 
dependent of Attention and the other causes, there should be 
simultaneity. That is, there are at times certain Recollections 
which, being independent of Attention and the other causes, 
resemble Intuitional Perception; and in such Recollections 
there should be simultaneity, as there is no reason (why there 
should be no simultaneity).’’t 

[Answer ]—As a matter of fact, in the case cited also, the 
several causes are present ; and it is because these causes fail 
to be perceived that people have the idea that the Recollection 
resembles Intuitional Perception. What actually happens is 
that, when there appear in the Mind a number of ideas pertaining 

* Mind-Soul Contact and Impressions are not the sole cause of Re¬ 
collection. So that even thouah these two are present, yet, inasmuch as the 
other causes of Recollection—Attention, etc.—are not present, several 
Recollections do not appear simultaneously. 

•I When, for Instance, without any rhyme or reason, a recollection 
rushes in upon the Mind, all on a sudden. Pratibhavat. etc., is printed in 
some editions as Sutra. But no such Sutra appears either in the Nydya- 
suchlnibattdha, or in any of the Sutra Mss. or in Visvanatha’s Vrtti. 
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to several things, it is only some one of these several things 
that brings about Recollection in some man (and not in others) ; 
and this is so because he recollects that particular thing because 
he ponders more specially over that thing ; and yet the Recol¬ 
lector is not cognisant of all the causes that go to bring about 
the Recollection ; he does not review his entire memory-process 
by thinking that ‘in this fashion has my Recollection come 
about’; and because he is not cognisant of the causes, he thinks 
that his Recollection resembles Intuitional Perception, and 
also that Recollection is not dependent upon Attention and 
such other causes. 

Question. —“How is it in the case of Intuitional Perception?’’* 
Answer —The restriction or limitation is due to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the person’s Karma (past deeds); just as there is 
in the case of experience. What the question means is—‘Why 
does not Intuitional Perception appear simultaneously ? ”— 
and the meaning of the answer is that—just as the Man’s past 
Karma, which brings about his experiences, does not bring about 
all his experiences at one and the same time,—similarly the 
peculiarity of man’s past Karma, which is the cause of his 
Intuitional Perception, does not bring about several such 
perceptions at one and the same time.t 

“What is said can not be right, because there is no 
reason.” 

This objection is not right, because an Instrument has power 
to bring about cognitions only one by one. That is to say, if, 
by your objection, you mean that—“When you say that the 
limitation is similar to that in the case of experiences, what 
you put forward is only an example,—you do not put forward 
any reason”,—then our answer is that this objection has no 
force ; because as a matter of fact, an Instrument can, by its 
very nature, bring about cognitions only one by one ; and several 
cognitions are never produced, at one and the same time, either 
with regard to one or with regard to several objects ;—and 
from this perceived fact of cognitions appearing one by one, 

* This question has been propounded by the Author by way of intro¬ 
duction to the principal argument in support of his theory.— Tdtparya. 

t The Tdtparya Calls this answer ’dbilam,' unsatisfactory. The real 
answer comes in the next passage. 
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we infer that the capacity of Instruments is such (that they 
can bring about cognitions only one by one) : though there is no 
such restriction in regard to the Agent ; because in the case of a 
person possessed of supernormal organs and powers, it is found 
that when (through his occult powers) he creates several bodies 
for himself, he does have several cognitions at one and the same 
time (in his several bodies). 

The following is another objection that has been urged 
[ against the view of the Ekade'sin that “Recollection cannot 
appear simultaneously, because it proceeds from the contact 
of the Mind with that part of the Soul which is permeated by the 
cognition” (Su. 25) ] :—“Even in the case of the person who 
has a single body (and who is not a Yogi capable of taking several 
bodies), it would be possible for several cognitions to subsist 
in a single part of the Soul at diverse times, and [since the 
impressions left by all these Cognitions would inhere in the 
same part of the Soul ] it should be possible to have the recol¬ 
lection of several things at one and the same time. As a matter 
of fact, it often happens that when the Agent has his body 
located in a certain place, several cognitions do appear in 
one and the same part of the Soul, through the contact of the 
several Sense-organs with their respective objects •,~so that 
when the Mind comes into contact with such a part of the Soul 
(bearing the impressions of several cognitions), it is only natural 
that there should appear, at one and the same time, the recol¬ 
lections of all the several things cognised before ; specially 
because there can be no graduation or non-simultaneity in the 
case of the Mind’s contact with a part of the Soul. 'Ihen again, 
the several ‘parts of the Soul’ not being so many distinct sub¬ 
stances, the condition of ‘subsisting in the same substance’ would 
be fulfilled by all cognitions belonging to the several parts of 
any single Soul ; and thus (simultaneity of cognitions being 
quite possible) the said EkadeSin’s explanation of the non¬ 
simultaneity of Recollections (propounded in Su. 25) is not 
satisfactory.” 

[ Our answer to the above objection is as follows. ]—In the 
case of Sound-series it is found that only that individual Sound 
is heard which happens to be in contact with the receptacle 
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or substratum of the Auditory Organ (and not all the Sounds ; 
even though they all inhere in the same substratum, Aka'sa ; 
in the same manner Recollection is produced by the contact 
of the Mind with each individual impression (left by the corres¬ 
ponding Cognition ; and not all the impressions left on the 
Soul); so that there can be no possibility of the several Recol¬ 
lections appearing at one and the same time.* Hence we 
conclude that the right answer to the Ekade^in position (in 
Su. 25) is what has been put forward before (in Su. 26) ; and 
it is not true (as has been argued above) that “since several 
cognitions subsist in a single part of the Soul, it should be 
possible to have several Recollections at one and the same time’’. 

INTRODUCTORY IHASYA 

Some people hold the theory that—“ Jnana, Cognition, is a 
property of the Soul, but Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, and 
Pain are properties of the Interna! Organ ; ’’t—this theory is 
impugned in the next Sutra. 

* Even though it is true that the impressions left by the several cogni¬ 
tions are present in the same part of the Soul,—yet, inasmuch as no Impres- 
sion pervades over an entire part of the Soul, it is not possible for the Mind 
to be in contact with all the impressions at one and the same time ; and 
hence no simultaneity of Recollections is possible ; the Mmd, in fact, can 
come into contact with only one impression at a time. 

t We now proceed to consider the question whether or not Cognition 
belongs to the same substratum as Desire ana the rest. This doubt arises 
by reason of different views being held by the SdnAliya and the Nihilist.— 
Tatparya, 

That Cognition belongs to the same substratum as Desire etc, is a fact 
known by ordinary experience, and is also establi-hed by reasons. Hence 
so long as it is not proved that Desire etc. belong to the Soul, it cannot be 
regarded as established that Cognition belongs to it. Such is the connection 
of the present question with the main subject-matter of the section.— 
Parisuddhi. 

Visvanatha puts it somewhat differently :—“Desire belongs to the Mind; 
Desire again is produced by Cognition ; hence the two should reside in the 
Same substratum ; therefore Cognition also should belong to the Mind, not 
to the Soul.” 

The ‘theory’ quoted in the Bhasya is thus explained by the Tatparya — 
‘The intelligence of the Soul is one and immutable ; in this are reflected 
the Internal Organ modified into the forms of the several objects of cogni¬ 
tion ; and it is by virtue of these reflections that the one Intelligence appears 
to be liable to production and destruction. Desire, Aversion etc. on the 
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Sutra 34 

Inasmuch as activity and cessation from activity are 
caused by Desire and Aversion of a Cognisant Being [Desire 
and Aversion must belong to this Cognisant Being].* 

bhAsya 

As a matter of fact, what happens is that the person cognises 
the fact of a certain thing being a source of pleasure and another 
thing being a source of pain to him,—then he desires to obtain 
that which gives him pleasure and desires to get rid of what 
causes him pain,—and when he is imbued with the desire to obtain 
and puts forth an Effort to obtain what gives him pleasure, this 
Effort is what is called ‘ activity ' ; and when imbued with the 
desire to get rid of a thing, he avoids what gives him pain, this 
is what constitutes ‘ cessation from activity’ ; —thus we find that 
Cognising, Desiring, Effort, A version , Pleasure, and Pain, all these 
belong to (subsist in) one and the same substratum ; that is, 
Cognising, Desiring and Acting iiave one and the same Agent, and 
subsist in the same substratum. From all this it follows that 
Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, and Pain are properties of the 
cognisant, intelligent thing (the Soul),—and not of a non-intelli- 
gent thing (the Internal Organ). Such ‘activity’ and ‘ cessation 
from activity’ as have been described we actually perceive in the 
case of our own Souls,—and from this we infer the same in 
regard to other Souls. 

introductory BHASYA 

The philosopher who holds Intelligence to belong to 
Material Substances {i.e., the Materialist) says— 

Sutra 35 

“ Inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence of Activity 
are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, these cannot 

other hand, are by their Very nature, diverse and liable to be produced and 
destroyed. Hence while the Cognition belongs to the Soul, Desire etc. 
belong to the Internal Organ. 

* Vi^vanatha has supplied two constructions of the SQtra.-(l) 'Activity 
and Cessation from Activity are due to Desire and Aversion, hence these 
latter are 11^, must belong to a Cognisant Being’; and (2) ‘Inasmuch as 
Activity and Cessation from Activity are caused by Desire and Aversion of 
a Cognisant Being, (these latter must belong to that cognisant being).’ 
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be denied in regard to the Bodies composed of Earth and 
other materia! substances. ” 

bhasya 

The presence of Desire and Aversion is indicated by 
Activity and Absence of Activity ; hence it follows that Desire 
and Aversion must belong to that to which Activity and Ces¬ 
sation from Activity belong, and to that same should belong 
Cognition also ;—so that, inasmuch as Activity and Absence of 
Activity are found in Bodies composed of Earth, Water,Fire and 
Air,—it is these Bodies that are endowed with Desire, Aversion, 
and Cognition ; which shows that Intelligence belongs to these 
material bodies.” 

Suira 36 

Since we find Activity and Absence of Activity in such 
things as the Axe and the like,— 

BHASYA 

it follows that Intelligence need not belong to the material 
Body. That is, if the finding of Activity and .4bsence of Activi¬ 
ty in a certain thing justifies the attributing of Desire, Aversion 
and Cognition to it,—then, inasmueh as such Activity and 
Absence of Activity are found also in such Instruments as the 
Axe and the like. Intelligence should be attributed to these also. 
Desire etc., are attributed to the Body,—and yet we find, in the 
case of the Axe etc., that Activity and Cessation from Activity 
are not concomitant with Desire etc. ;—so that it cannot be 
right reasoning to argue that— “because Activity and Absence of 
Activity are found in Bodies of Earth, Water, Fire and Air, 
—therefore, Desire, Aversion and Cognition must belong to these.” 

[Says the Materialist] —“Well, in that case, we shall put 
another meaning to the words— ‘tallingatvcit etc., etc.,’ (Su. 35): 
The ‘activity’ of the material substances. Earth etc., in bodies,— 
transitory* (of insects) and durable (of animals and men),— 
consists of a particular kind of action, whose presence is indicat¬ 
ed by the aggregation or re-arrangement of the component parti- 

* We adopt the reading for rlHiT.- It is found in several Mss. 

and is supported by the Tdtparya which says—‘ 
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cles of those bodies (by virtue of which the shape of the bodies 
undergoes changes, becoming fatter or leaner etc,] ; ‘Absence of 
Activity ’—i.e., Inactivity—is found in such things as stone etc.; 
in which there is no such indication of activity ;—and again, the 
presence of Desire and Aversion is [indicated by ‘Activity’ and 
‘Absence of Activity’ ;—so that, inasmuch as we find Activity 
and Absence of Activity in the Atoms of Earth etc., (as shown 
above), and as Desire and Aversion are concomitant with these 
(Activity and Absence of Activity), it follows that Cognition also 
belongs to those same Atoms ;—and thus it becomes established 
that Intelligence belongs to material substances (and not to the 
Soul).” 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—What has been put 
forward is not a valid reason, as it is not perceived in such 
things as the Jar and the like.* In the case of the Earth-molecules 
composing the Jar and such things also, we find ‘activity’ in the 
form of a particular action which is indicated by aggregation or 
re-arrangement (of parts) ;—and we find ‘absence of activity’ in 
such things as the Sound (in which case there is no aggregation) 
in which every form of action is absent ;—and yet even though 
‘Activity and Absence of Activity’ are found in the Earth-mole¬ 
cules and Sound, we do not find in them ‘Desire and 
Aversion’ ;—from this it is clear that mere presence of ‘Activity 
and Absence of Activity’ in anything cannot be a valid ground 
for attributing to it Desire and Aversion. 

Sutra 37 

What differentiates the said Desire and Aversion (from 
the qualities of Material Substances, and marks them out as 
belonging to something other than Material Substances) is 
Universality and Absence of Universality. 

bhAsya 

What distinguishes the qualities of Desire and Aversion 
and marks them out as belonging to something other than 
Material Substances is ' nlyama’restriction', 'Universality', and 
'Aniyama’ , Absence of Restriction , i.e. Absence of Universality. 

* This is sometimes printed as Sutra. But no such Sutra is found 
either in the Nydyasiiclnibandha or in Visvanatha’s Vrtti, or in any 
manuscript of the Sutra. 
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Ihe ‘activity and absence of activity’, due to the ‘Desire and 
Aversion of the cognisant being’, are such as subsist, not in that 
Being, but in that on which he operates ; so that the Activity and 
Absence of Activity should belong to only such Material Sub¬ 
stances, Earth and the rest, as happen to be manipulated or 
operated upon by that Being,—and not to all Substances ; so 
that there is in this case ’^aniyama’, ‘absence of universality’. 

E'or one, on the other hand, who regards the Material 
Substances themselves as cognisant (and as such, endowed 
with Desire and Aversion), the ‘activity and absence of 
activity’ due to Desire and Aversion would subsist in those 
substances themselves ; and hence there should be ‘ niyama ’, 
universality’. E'or in the case of the other well-known quali¬ 
ties of material substances, it is found that the action due to a 
quality, as also absence of action due to the cessation or obstruc¬ 
tion of that quality, occurs in all substances; so that, in the same 
manner, the action and absence of action due to Desire and 
Aversion (belonging to the Material Substances) should also occur 
in all Material Substances ;—this however is never found to be 
the case;—from which it follows that while Activity and Absence 
of Activity subsist in the things operated upon or manipulated, 
Desire, Aversion and Effort belong to the manipulator* 

* The qualities that are recognised by both parties as belonging to 
Material Hub.stances are found in all Material Substances, and continue to 
exist as long as those substances exist. For instance, the Odour of Earth is 
found in all that is of Earth, and lasts as long as the Earth lasts. The action 
of Jailing due to the quality of gravity will occur in all Material Substances, 
and it will cease to occur only when the quality is obstructed or counteracted. 
This is what is meant by ‘ niyama. Universality, restriction’. If Desire etc. 
belonged to material substances, these also would have been co-existent and 
coeval with those substances ; i.e., they should have been found in all such 
substances ; as a matter of fact, however, Desire and Aversion and Effort arc 
not found to be so ; e.g., Desire etc. are never found in the Jar. This is 
what is meant by ‘Absence of Universality’, Aniyama. From this we con¬ 
clude that Desire etc. cannot belong to Material .Substances. 

There is some confusion here in regard to the terms ‘Niyama’ 
andThe Bliijsya has taken then in the sense of ‘Universality’ 
and 'Absence of Universality’ respectively; the former belonging to the 
qualities of Material Substances, and the latter to the qualities of the 
cognisant Being. The Vartika has taken the terms to mean ‘restriction’ 
and ‘want of restriction’, the former applying to the qualities of the Cogni- 

N. E. 24 
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Further, there can be no reason in support of the view that 
in each single body there are several cognisers ; and yet ac¬ 
cording to the person who attributes Consciousness to Material 
Substances, inasmuch there are, in each single body, several 
Material Substances (Particles of Earth, Water etc.), every one 
of which is endowed with the qualities of Desire, Aversion and 
Efforts,—this would mean that in a single body there are several 
Cognisers.* If the Opponent says—“Yes, be it so”,—we point 
out that there is no proof for such an assertion. In the case 
of several different bodies we infer the presence of so many 
different Cognisers from the fact that each of them is found 
to be possessed of distinct qualities of Cognition (Desire, 
Aversion, Effort, Pleasure and Pain) ; in the same manner, if, 
in each single body, every particle of Material Substance were 
possessed of its own Cognition and other qualities, then alone 
could it follow as a necessary conclusion that these arc so many 
distinct cognisers (in that single body). [ But there is no such 
ground for Inference. ] 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that in Material Sub¬ 
stances there appear several such actions as are due to the 
quality of something else,— and this provides the ground for 
inferring the same thing in other cases also. lhat is, in the 
case of such substances as are used as Instruments,—'e.a. the 
axe and the like—and also in the case of such as form the con- 

sant Being, and the latter to those of Material Substances. This is the 
difference of opinion upon which Vardhamana asserts that the term ‘niyama’ 
may mean either universality or partiality, according to the meaning that we 
attach to the term ; and ‘aniyama’ is its contrary. The sense of the argu¬ 
ment remains the same. 

* In answer to what has been said in para 1, in regard to the possibility 
of Desire etc. being found in all Earthly substances, the Opponent might put 
forward the case of wine ; grains of barley as a rule are not endowed with 
the power of intoxicating men ; but those grains that enter into the composi¬ 
tion of wine do become endowed with that power,—similarly only those 
particles of Earth are endowed with Consciousness which enter into the com¬ 
position of the body of man. It is in answer to this that the Bhdsya points 
out that even so every particle of the material substances composing the 
body should be imbued with Consciousness ; and as such form so many 
distinct cognisant beings in each body ; just as each particle cf wine is 
endowed with the power of intoxication. 
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stituent cause of objects^— e.g. clay and the like,— we find that 
there appear actions that are due to the quality of others ;— 
and this provides the ground for inferring the same thing in 
other cases also ;— i.e. in the case of such things as the transitory 
and durable bodies (of Insects and Men respectively); so that 
we infer that the action of material substances composing these 
bodies,—which is indicated by the aggregation and modification 
of their component particles [which has been put forward 
by the Opponent in the Bhfisya on Su. 36 ],—is due to the 
quality of something different (from the material substances).* 
This quality (to which the said action is due) subsists in the 
same substratum as Effort, and appears in the form oi'Samskara’, 
‘Faculty’, and is called ‘Merit-Demerit’; like the quality of 
Effort, it bears upon all things (related to the Man), and urges 
to activity all Material Substances, for the fulfilment of that 
man’s purpose. 

The theory that Consciousness belongs to Material Substances 
may also be regarded as set aside by all those arguments that 
have been shown to prove the existence of the Soul, as well as 
by those put forward in proof of the Eternality of the Soul; 
and what has been said (in Su. 3-2-18)—in regard to ‘Cognition 
not belonging to cither the Sense-organs or objects or perception, 
because Cognition persists also when these are destroyed’— 
applies with equal force to the denying of Consciousness in the 
material substances of the Body.f 

Further, what the Opponent has urged (in Su. 35)—to the 
effect that—“inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence of 
Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, these 
cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of Earth 

It is not only the activity of the Body as a whole, but also the action 
of all its component particles that go on undergoing re-arrangement during 
life, that are all due to the quality {Dharma etc.) of the Soul ensouling the 
Body. 

t Because even when the Objects and the Sense-organs are destroyed, 
Cognition remains,—it is inferred that Cognition cannot belong to them ; 
similarly Consciousness cannot belong to the material substances in the body 
because while these substances undergo changes and destruction during the 
life of the individual, the quality of Consciousness continues to persist all 
a long. — Tdtparya. 
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and other substances”—is on the understanding that the 
terms'‘arambka’. Activity, and ‘nivritti', ‘Absence of Activity’ 
(used by us in Su. '34) stand for mere action and cessation of 
action ; as a matter of fact, these two terms—‘Activity’ and 
■‘Absence of Activity’—stand (in Su. 34) for action of a totally 
different kind ;*■ and Action of this kind is never found in Earth 
and other substances. Hence what has been urged (in Su, 35) 
to the effect that—“inasmuch as the said Activity and Absence 
of Activity are the sole indicatives of Desire and Aversion, 
these Cannot be denied in regard to the bodies composed of 
Earth and other substances”—is not right. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, our denial of Consciousness applies equal¬ 
ly to Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind ; but (in the 
following Sutra) we speak of Mind only, singling it out 
by way of illustration [ and our reason for selecting this lies in 
the fact that Mind is more like the Soul than Substances or 
Sense-organs J. 

Satra 38 

(A) On account of reasons explained before,—(B)on 
account of these being under the control of something else,— 
and (C) on account of the contingency, that [if Consciousness 
belonged to the Mind, etc, ] it would mean that the results 
accruing (to Man) are those of acts done by others (than 
himself ).t 

BHASYA 

(A) The first phrase (‘on account of reasons explained 
above’) includes all that has been said, beginning from the Sutra 

* What is meant by ‘Activity anti Absence of Activity’ in Su. 34, is not 
mere Action and Cessation of Action, but that particular form of action which 
is undertaken for the obtaining of the desirable and the getting rid of the 
undesirable thing ; and certainly no such intelligent action is ever found in 
material subttances. Without understanding this, you have put forward 
your argument in Su. 35.— Tatparya. 

t In place of (c) Visvanatha reads ^ 

meaning—‘on account of the fact that what accrues to man must be the 
results of his own acts.’ The same reading is found in the Puri Sutra Ms,, 
and also in Sutra Ms. D. The Bhdsya, the Vdrtika and the Tatparya read 
as in the Vi'/.., text. 
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1-1-10,‘Desire, Aversion, Effort, Pleasure, Pain and Cognition 
are the indicatives of the Soul’ ;—all this goes to show that 
Consciousness cannot belong to Material Substances, or Sense- 
organs, or Mind. 

(B) On account of their bein^ under the control of something 
else ;—Material Substances, Sense-organs and Mind are ‘under 
the control of something else’, in the sense that it,is only under 
the impulse of Effort (of the Soul) that they proceed to the 
actions of sustaining, propelling and aggregating ;* while if 
these were themselves conscious or intelligent, they would be 
independent [ and this would be incompatible with the arguments 
that have been propounded in support of the conclusion that the 
Body is under the control of something else ]. 

(C) On account of the contigency that, if Consciousness belonged 
to the Mind etc., it would mean that the results accruing to Man 
are those of acts not done by himself.f Under Su. 1-1-17 it has 
been pointed out that ‘Activity consists in the operating of Mind, 
of Speech and of Body’—[ and in the Bhusya on Su. 1-1-2, 
it is shown that Activity, conductive to Merit-Demerit, leads to 
Rebirth] ;—now if Consciousness belonged to the Mind, or the 
Sense-organs, or the Material Substances, [since the Conscious 
heings must be independent agents, it would be those that would 

* The Tiitparyn explains that these three actions refer only to the 
Body and the Sense-organs ; the arguments being formulated thus— 
(a) ‘The Body and the Sense-organs are under the control of something else, 
in the actions of sustaining, propelling and aggregating, severally,—because 
they are material,—like the Jar ; and (b) ‘The Mind is under the control of 
something else, because it is an instrument,—like the Axe.’ So that it is 
clear that all three act only under the influence of something else 

The actions mentioned,—those of sustaining, etc.,—appear to be such 
as belong to the Body only ; it is the Body only that sustains or upholds 
things, that propells things, with the hand, f. i , and that goes on changing 
through the divcr.se aggregations of its component particles. The last how¬ 
ever is applicable to the Sense-organs also. That is how the Tatparya has 
spoken of the three actions as referring severally to the Body and the Sense- 
organs. 

t This argument is aimed against those persons who accept the 
authority of the Veda, and thereby regard the Man as one to whom the 
results of acts accrue, but still attribute Consciousness, not to Man, but to 
the Body, etc. 
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have to be regarded as the Agents of all Activity, as the doers 
of all acts ;—and yet all these are destroyed at death, and the 
only thing that remains after death is the Soul, which, being 
ex hypothesi, non-inielli^ent, has not been the doer of any deed ; 
—so that the results occurring in future births, from these acts, 
would fall upon the Soul, and not upon the Body, etc. ; and ] it 
would mean that what is experienced by the Soul (on rebirth) is 
the result of acts done by others (the Body, etc.). On the other 
hand, if the Mind, etc. are held to be non-intelli^ent [ and a being 
other than these, i.e., the Soul, be held to be the intelligent 
or Conscious entity, this latter, being independent, would be the 
Agent, the doer of all deeds ], then all these would be the instru¬ 
ments under the control of the Conscious Agent, and hence it 
Would be only right that the Person, the intelligent Agent, 
acting through those instruments (of the Mind etc.), should under¬ 
go (on Re-birth) the results of acts done by himself. 

Sutra 39 

(a) By reason of ‘ Elimination ’ and also (B) be¬ 
cause the reasons adduced before are firmly established. 

[or (B) because of reasons adduced before and (C) by 
reason of Reappearance.* ]— 

BHASYA 

The proposition under consideration is that ‘Intelligence 
or Consciouness is the quality of the Soul’. 

(a) Pari'sesa,'Elimination'. —When in regard to a quality, 
some likely substrata being denied and eliminated, and there 
being no likelihood of other substrata, we have the cognition 
of that likely substratum which remains undenied,— we have 
what is called ‘Cognition by Elimination’.t In the present 
connection, for instance, we have the denial of ‘Material Sub¬ 
stances, Sense-organs and the Mind’ (as likely substratum of 
Consciousness),—there is no other likely substance which might 
be suspected to be that substratum,—and the only substance 
that remains is the Soul,—so that the conclusion is that 
‘Consciousness is a quality of the Soul’. 

* This is the second interpretation of the clause YathoktahHupapattesca, 
by the Bhdsya (see below), 

t This passage also occurs in the Bhdsya on S'u. 1-1-.S. 
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(B) Also because the reasons adduced bejore are firmly 
established-, —i.e. because all the reasons that have been ad¬ 
duced as leading to the Conception of the Soul—beginning with 
Su. 3-1-1 onwards—have not been answered by the Purvapaksin. 
The reference to the previously adduced reasons beinfi established 
is meant to indicate (and lend support to) the aforesaid ‘reason¬ 
ing by Elimination’ [ i.e. it is on account of those reasons that 
we are led to the notion that the Soul is the only substance to 
which Consciousness can belong]; and it also serves to redirect 
attention to the direct proofs in support of the proposition 
under consideration. 

Or, we may take the phrase ‘upapatte'sca’ as putting forward 
an additional reason ; [ the meaning being as follows ]:—‘The 
Soul, which is eternal, having performed meritorious acts in 
one body, reappears, on the death of that body, in Heaven 
among divine beings ; while having performed-sinful acts, it re¬ 
appears, on death of the body, in the Hells; 'this reappear¬ 
ance, which consists in the Soul taking to other bodies, 
can be possible only if the Soul is a lasting entity ; on the other 
hand, if all that existed was a mere ‘series of sensations’, and 
there were no persisting entity in the shape of the Soul, there 
being no substratum for the said ‘reappearance’, it would not be 
possible. '1 hen again ‘ Samsara ’, ‘series of births’, which 
consists of the connection of a single entity with several bodies 
is possible, —and ‘Deliverance’ or ‘ Final Release’, also, which 
consists of freedom from the series of bodies, is possible —[only 
if there is a persisting entity in the shape of the Sou/] ; and if 
there be nothing apart from the ‘series of sensations’, since there 
would be nothing that could traverse the long path (of Births and 
Rebirths), there would be nothing that could be freed from the 
series of bodies ; so that in that case both ‘Metempsychosis’ and 
Final Release ’ would be impossible. Further, if there were 
nothing but a ‘ series of sensations ’, then each individual living 
being would consist of several diverse entities ; so that the entire 
phenomenon of his life would be disjointed (the act begun today 
and finished tomorrow being done by two distinct entities, it 
would not be recognised as the same on both days), undistinguisha- 
ble [i.e., not properly distinguished from what belongs to another 
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person : the entity finishing the act to-day being as different 
from that which began it on the previous day as any strange 
person] and confused [as no discrimination of personalities would 
be possible, the entire business of the world would be mixed up].* 
And another inevitable result of this would be that there could 
be no Recollection ; for what has been seen by one personality 
(which was present yesterday) cannot be recollected by another 
(that has taken its place today); for Recollection is only the re¬ 
cognition by the same cogniser of the previously-perceived thing,— 
it appearing in the form. ‘I have known this object before’; and 
it is clear that in this the same cogniser re-cognises what he had 
cognised before ; and this re-co^nition is what is called ‘Recollec¬ 
tion’; and no such phenomenon could be possible if there were 
no other persistent entity save a ‘series of Sensations’. 

Sutra 40 

Recollection (must belong) to the Soul; for it is the Soul 
that is endowed with the character of the ‘Cogniser.’ 

UHASYA 

The term '' UpapaJ^ate' ‘must belong’ is to be supplied in 
the Sutra; the sense being that Recollection must belong to 
the Soul, and not to a mere Series of Sensations ;-the particle 
‘(u’ expressing certitude (‘must’). “Why so ?” Because it is 
the Soul that is endowed with the character of the cogniser ; i.e. 
‘being cogniser’ is the character, the peculiar characteristic, of 
the Soul. It is the Soul that is spoken of as ‘shall know’, ‘knows’ 
and ‘has known’, which shows that the Soul is related to cogni¬ 
tions appearing at all the three points of time ; and that the Soul 
has these cognitions pertaining to the three points of time is 
realised by each person in his own experience,—every person 
having such notions as ‘I shall know’, ‘I know’ and ‘1 have known’. 
Hence it follows that he who is endowed with the said peculiar 

* The Tdtparya explains the ‘confusion’ as being due to the fact that 
every entity, according to the Bauddha sensationalist, being a mere ‘negation 
of contraries’, all persons would be the same, and no distinction as between 
the ‘Brahmaija’ and the ‘Ksatriya’ and so forth would be possible ; so that 
there would be no discrimination of their duties such as the ‘Brahmana 
alone shall perform the Soma sacrifice’, 'the Ksatriya alone shall perform 
the Rdjasuya’ and so forth. 
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feature, to him belongs Recollection, and not to a mere Series of 
Sensations, apart from the Soul. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It has been explained (under Su. 33) that ‘Recollections do 
not appear simultaneously, because the causes of Recollections 
do not appear at one and the same time’;— and now the question 
arises—“From what causes does Recollection arise ?’’ 

'Ihe answer is that—Recollection arises— 

Sutra 41 

from such causes as —(n) attention, {b) association, (c) 
retentiveness, {d) indicative, (c) distinguishing feature, (/) 
likeness, (j,j) ownership, (^) supporter, (i) supported, (j) rela¬ 
tionship, ()b) sequence, (/) separation, (m) co-profession, (n) 
enmity, (o) superiority, (p) acquisition, (p) cover, (r) pleasure 
and pain, (s) desire and aversion, (t) fear, (u) need, (n) pro¬ 
fession, (m) affection, (x) merit and (y) demerit. 

BUA!?YA 

(u) Attention —the fixing of the Mind, with the desire to 
recollect something, and the pondering of the peculiarities of 
the thing desired to be recalled—is a cause of Recollection,— 
ib) Association—is either (1) the arranging of several things in 
a connected chain, things so connected bringing about the re¬ 
collection of one another, either, in the order in which they 
have been arranged, or in some other order ; or (2) the fixing of 
things (in the plexuses of the Body) to be remembered with those 
already known,—such connecting being done with the help of 
the Science of Concentration (Yoga).— (c) Retentiveness —the 
Faculty produced by the repeated cognitions of like things ; and 
this quality of Faculty, belonging to the Soul, is called Reten¬ 
tiveness’; this also, like others, is a cause of Recollection.— 
(d) Indicative —this is of four kinds—(1) conjunct, (2) inherent, 
(3) co-inherent in one substratum ; and (4) contradictory ; (1) e.g. 
smoke is the conjunct ‘indicative’ of Fire ; (2) the horn is the 
inherent ‘indicative’ of the Bull; (3) the hand is the co-inherent 
‘indicative’ of the feet ; and so also is Colour of Touch ; and (4) 
the non-material substance is the contradictory ‘indicative’ of the 
material substance.— {e) Distinguishing feature —as found in a 
living being—reminds us of the race or family to which that 
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being belongs,—in such forms as ‘this belongs to the race of the 
Vidas’, ‘this belongs to the family of the Gargas’, and so forth.— 
(/) Likeness —the likeness of Deoadatta in the picture reminds 
us of Devadatta.— (g) Ownership —the master reminds us of the 
servant and the servant of the master.— {h) Sapportei —one is re¬ 
minded by the landlord of his tenants.— (i) Supported —the tenant 
reminds one of the landlord.— (j) Relationship '''— the pupil reminds 
one of the Teacher, and the Priest of the person at whose sacri¬ 
ficial performance he officiates.— (k) Sequence —as in the case of 
a number of acts to be done one after the other (the preceding 
reminds us of the succeeding).— (/) Separation —when one is 
separated from a person and feels the separation, he remembers 
him frequently,— (m) Co-profession —one cutter reminds us of 
another cutter,— (n) Enmity--oi two rivals the sight of one 
reminds us of the other,— (o) Superiority —-reminds us of that 
which has produced the superiority.— (p) Aquisition —when one 
has either acquired a thing, or wishes to aquire it he is frequent¬ 
ly reminded of it.— {q) Cover —when the sword is remembered by 
its scabbard.— (r) Pleasure and Pain—remind us of what causes 
them,— {s] Desire and Aversion —remind one of what is liked 
and what is disliked.—(f) Fear—reminds one of the cause 
of fear— (u) Need —reminds one of what he needs, in the 
shape of food or clothing.— (v) Profession —the chariot-maker 
is recalled by the chariot.— iw) Affection-—one frequently re¬ 
members the woman whom he loves.-— (.v) Merit —reminds one 
of his previous births ; and Merit also enables one to retain what 
he reads and hears.— {y) Demerit —reminds one of the causes of 
pain suffered in the past. 

dhese several causes of Recollection are never cognised at 
the same time; hence no simultaneous Recollections are possible. 

'fhe Siitra is merely suggestive of what causes Recollection ; 
it is by no means exhaustive.t 

End of Section 3 

* Some sort of ‘Relationship’ is involved in all that is enumerated 
here. Hence ‘Relationship’ here stands for those other than the ones 
specially enumerated— Tdtparya. 

t There are other causes also; e.g.. Insanity tends to revive old 
memories— Tdtparya. 
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Section (4) 

Sutras 42-45 

Apprehension vanishes soon after appearance. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

BuJdhi, Apprehension, having been proved to be non-eternal, 
it would follow that it vanishes soon after appearance ; and yet 
there are several non-eternal things* (e.g. the Jar) which continue 
to exist for a time more or less remote (from the time at which 
they are produced);—hence there arises the doubt—Is Apprehen¬ 
sion entirely evanescent (disappearing soon after appearance), 
like Sound ?—or is it durable for some time longer, like the Jar ? 

We accept the view that it is totally evanescent. 

“Why so 

Sutra 42 

Because there is Apprehension of Movement, which 
is fleeting. 

BHASYA 

Because there is apprehension of Movement which is fleeting 
{not durable). —In the case of the arrow shot from the bow we per¬ 
ceive a series of movements till the arrow drops down ; and since 
every cognition is restricted to a single object, it follows that, 
just as there is a series of (fleeting) movements (in the arrow), 
so must there be also a series of corresponding cognitions. In 
the case of the apprehension of (comparatively) durable things 
also, inasmuch as we find that the perception ceases when 
the thing is hidden from view, [it follows that in this case 

* T he Uis. text as well as the Puri Mss. read 'nitydndm' but the 
sense requires ‘aniiydndvi ; the Vdrtika has neither nitydndm nor anitydndm. 
The fact of nitya, eternal things, being such as continue to exist longer, can 
have no bearing upon Buddhi, after this has been proved to be non-eternal. 
The meaning clearly is—‘it having been proved that Buddhi is non-eternal, 
this would naturally imply that it is fleeting, evanescent, disappearing soon 
after appearance ; and several non-eternal things are found to have longer 
duration ; hence the Doubt in regard to Buddhi, as to whether it is entirely 
evanescent or it has some duration’. 

With the reading‘jgtyrtMdm’the only sense that can be deduced from 
the passage is as follow;—‘If Buddhi is non-eternal, it should be entirely 
evanescent; and if it is eternal, it should continue to exist; hence the doubt,’ 
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also there is a series of several evanescent cognitions]; that 
is, when the Jar, which is durable, is perceived, we have a 
series of cognitions, until something comes between (the Jar 
and the Perceiver) ; it is for this reason that as soon as 
something happens to intervene, the perception of the Jar 
ceases. If Cognition were durable (not evanescent), then 
the perceptional cognition of the Jar should continue even 
W’hen the Jar has been hidden from view [ which however is not 
found to be the case, and hence it follows that there is a series 
of several evanescent cognitions ]. 

The phenomenon of Recollection also docs not* prove the 
durability of Cognitions ; for what brings about Recollection is 
the Impression produced by the Cognition (and not the Coj*nl- 
tion itself). Some people have argued that—“Cognition must 
be regarded as durable, because we find Recollection of things 
apprehended by the Cognition,—and no such Recollection would 
be possible if its cause, in the shape of the corresponding 
Cognition, were non-eternal." But the fact put forward is no 
proof (of the proposition set forth). “Why.^” Because what 
brings about the Recollection is, not the Cognition, but, the 
Impression produced by the Cognition ; and this Impression is 
a quality entirely dift'erent from the Cognition. 

“What is said cannot be accepted ; because no reason has 
been adduced in its support.’’ 

[ The reason is this]—If Cognition were something durable, 
then the perception itself would continue for .a long time, and 
there would be no room for Recollection at all. lhat is, so long 
as the original Perception would continue to exist, the object 
cognised would remain ‘perceptible’, and while the Perception 
itself is there, no ‘Recollection’ is possible. 

* The Puri Mis. read smrtUca liftgam, ‘Re-collection does prove’ ; in 
that case huddhyavasihdne should read as 'btiddhyavyavastane'. B\it the read¬ 
ing of the Vis. text gives better sense. Things seen now are remembered 
after several days ; this might be regarded as indicating that the cognition 
of the thing has continued to exist during all these days. But the fact is that 
the cognition is not the immediate cause of Re-collection, which is directly 
produced by the Impression left by the Cognition. 
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Sutra 43 

[ Objection ]—“If Cognition were evanescent, the percep¬ 
tion of things would be always indistinct ; just like the in¬ 
distinct perception of Colour during lightning-flash’’. 

BHASYA 

“If Cognition is evanescent, then the perception of all 
cognisable things should be indistinct ; just as during light¬ 
ning-flash, the light of the flash being evanescent, the perception 
of colour is indistinct. As a matter of fact, however, the 
perception of things is quite distinct. Hence the view (that 
‘Cognitions are evanescent’) cannot be right.” 

Sutra 44 

\Answer] —The very reason put forward implies the 
admission of what is sought to be denied. 

BHAf5YA 

What is sought to be denied (by the Opponent) is that 
‘Cognition is evanescent’ ; and this is exactly what is admit¬ 
ted when he asserts (in Su. 43) that “ the cognition should be 
indistinct like the indistinct cognition of Colour during light¬ 
ning-flash. ’’ For if cognition is indistinct, it follows that it is 
also evanescent. 

As a matter of fact, the diversity in the character (distinct 
or indistinct) of Cognitions is due to the diverse nature of their 
causes, and not to any diversity in the cognitions themselves.* 
That is, the fact that Cognition is at one time distinct and at 
another indistinct, is due to the diverse nature of the causes of 
Cognitions ; so that where the cause of the Cognition is evanescent, 
the Cognition is indistinct, while where the cause is lasting, the 
Cognition is distinct ; and the said distinctness or indistinctness 
is not due to the non-evanescence and evanescence respectively 
of Cognitions. “Why ? Because ‘ Cognition ’ is the apprehen¬ 
sion of a thing ; be it distinct or indistinct, it is what is called 
‘Cognition’. What happens is that, when the special features of 
a thing are not perceived,—and only its general features are 
perceived,—then the Cognition is distinct, [so far as the cognition 

* This has been generally printed as Sutra. But neither the Nydyasuci- 
nibandha, nor Visvanatha, nor any Sutra-Ms. reads any such Siitra. 
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of these general features is concerned] ;t and if a further Cogni¬ 
tion of something else (in the shape of the special features) does 
not appear, this is due to the absence of the necessary causes ; 
when again the thing is perceived, as along with its general 
features, and also as along with its special features,—then the 
Cognition is clearly distinct [so far as both features are concerned]; 
—and where the special features being unperceived, the general 
features alone are perceived, the cognition is clearly indis¬ 
tinct —[but only so far as the special features arc concerned]. 
In the present context, the presence of special features is clearly 
‘something else’ {oisayantara) in comparison with the presence of 
general features ; and if there is no cognition of the ‘some-thing 
else ’, [and there is consequent indintinctness], this is due to the 
absence of the causes of that cognition,— and not to the evanes¬ 
cent character of the Cognition (as the Opponent seems to think). 

In fact a cognition that is quite in keeping with the charac¬ 
ter of its object is always distinct ; so that each Cognition 
pertaining to its own particular object, even the cognition of 
generalities, should be regarded as distinct, so far as its own 
particular object is concerned ; and similarly the cognition of 
peculiarities should be regarded as distinct, so far as its own 
object is concerned ; for the simple reason that each cognition 
pertains to its own particular object. So that when the Opponent 
brings forward (against us) the contigency of cognitions being 
indistinct,—vihat is that object of which the cognition would 
have to be indistinct, on account of the evanescence of cognitions r 

As a matter of fact, there being several features in the object 
perceived, there arises a diversity in the cognitions (of that 
object); and it is to the'presence or absence of such diversity 
that distinctness or indistinctness is due. lhat is, every object 
has two kinds of features, general and special, and in regard to 
each of these there are diverse cognitions ; if both these kinds 

t It appears better to read this passage as 
—the meaning being that ‘when general features are perceived and not the 
special features, the cognition is ‘indistinct’. But in deference to the Vartika 

_;ind in view of the reading in all Mss., and in view of that follows below 

—we have admitted the reading of the Viz. text, and translated it in 
accordance with the explanation of the Vartika. 
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of features are present (and perceived) in an object, then the 
Cognition is distinct, so far as that object is concerned ; if how¬ 
ever only'the general featufes are perceived, the Cognition is 
indistinct. It is in this manner that we can explain the appear¬ 
ance of distinct and indistinct cognitions. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As a matter of fact also, mere evanescence, either of the 
cognition or of the cognised object, does not necessarily make 
the Apprehension indistinct [as the Purvapaksin asserts in 
Su. 43].* What has been urged is ;— 

Sutra 45 

not true ; the said perception would be like the distinct 
perception.of the continuous series of lamp-flames. 

BH.^SYA 

Even if Cognition is evanescent, the perception of things 
must be regarded as distinct —why ?—because it is like the percep¬ 
tion of the continuous series of lamp-flames ; i.e., when the flames 
of a lamp appear in a continuous series, every one of the percep¬ 
tions thereof is evanescent; as also is every one of the individual 
flames perceived ; and inasmuch as every perception pertains to 
its own individual object, there exist as many perceptions as 
there ^re flames ; and yet in this case we find that the percep¬ 
tion of each of these flames is quite distinct. 

End of Section (4) 

Section (5) 

Sutras 46-55 

Consciousness is not a quality of the Body. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Consciousness or Sentience would appear to be a quality of 
the Body, as it is found to be present when the Body is present, 
and absent when the Body is absent ; but— 

* In Sii. 44, the author has met the Purvapaksa by a sort of silencer, 
pointing out to him that his own statement admits what he seeks to demolish. 
Now, in the following Sutra, he states his real argument against the 
Opponent’s contention. 
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Sutra 46 

as a matter of fact, in Substances we perceive their own 
qualities as also the qualites of others ; so that the matter is 
open to doubt. 

BHASYA 

The mere fact of Consciousness being present when the Body 
is present leaves the matter doubtful ; for in water we perceive 
Fluidity, which is its own quality, as also warmth, which is the 
quality of another substance (Fire). Hence when we perceive 
Consciousness in the Body, there arises a doubt as to whether the 
Consciousness perceived is the quality of the Body itself, or it is 
the quality of some other substance. 

Sutra 47 
[ Siddlianta ) 

Consciousness is not a quality of the Body. “Why ?’’ 

Because Colour and other qualities continue to exist 
as long as the Body exists. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Body is never found to be without 
colour and such other qualities ; without Consciousness, on the 
other hand, it is actually found (when it is dead, for instance) ; 
in the same manner as Water is found without warmth. Hence 
the conclusion is that Consciousness is not a quality of the Body 
t just as warmth is not a quality of water ].* 

“It may be like Embellishment (or Momentum).’’ 

That cannot be ; as there is no cessation of any cause (of 
Consciousness). In the case of Embellishment, it is found that 
when it ceases to exist in an object, (the Body, e.g.) this object is 
not quite the same as what it was when the Embellishment was 
present; for as a matter of fact. Embellishment ceases to appear 
in an object only when the object has become deprived of those 

* The reason is formulated in the form of a Hypothetical Reasoning, 

by Visvanatha_‘If Consciousness were a quality of the Body, it would, like 

Colour etc., exist as long as the Body exists.’ The Parisuddhi formulates it 
in the form of a regular Inference : ‘Consciousness, etc., are not the quality 
of the Body,—because, like Sound, they do not exist as long as their sub¬ 
stratum.’ Colour, in this case, being treated as an Instance per contra. 
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factors (such as Propulsion and the like) that were conducive to the 
appearance of the Embellishment;—in the case in question on the 
otherhand, when Consciousness ceases to appear in the Body, the 
Body is exactly what it was when Consciousness appeared in it 
[ and there is no deprival of any factors, the only cause of 
Consciouness, according to the Opponent, consisting in the Body 
itself, which is still intact ]. Hence (the case of Consciousness 
not being analogous to that of Eml ellishment) it is not right 
to urge, in answer to our argument, that “the absence of Consci¬ 
ousness in the Body is like the absence of Embellishment”. 

If (in order to escape from the said difficulty) it be held 
that the cause of Consciousness in the Body is something else 
(and not the Body itself), then this cause could subsist either in 
the Body itself, or in some other Substance, or in both (the Body 
as well as another Substance). .And none of these views can be 
maintained ; because there would be no reason for any restriction 
(such as the following) ; !a)'lhe cause of Consciousness subsisting 
in the Body itself, there would be no reason for any such 
restriction as that Consciousness should appear therein at certain 
times, and not at others ;— (b) the cause of Consciousness being 
in some other substance, there can be no reason for the restric¬ 
tion that while Consciousness appears in the Body, it does not 
appear in pieces of stone and such other things;*—(c) if the 
cause of Consciousness subsists in both (Body and the other sub¬ 
stance), there can be no reason for the restriction that Consci¬ 
ousness appears in the Body, and not in other substances that 
belong to the same category as that Body. 

rNT'RODCCTORY BHASYA 

Some people might argue thus:—“in the case cf the object 
possessed of the quality of dark colour (e.g, the unbaked Jar), we 
find that there is cessation cf that Colour (while the object con¬ 
tinues to exist); and in the same manner there may be cessation 
of the quality of Consciousness (while the Body, of which it is 
a quality, continues to exist)”. 

Sutra 48 

This however is not right; Because (in the case of the 
object cited) there is appearance of another Colour due to 
baking. 

* Puri Ms. B rightly reads a na after 'lostudisvityatra.' 


N.B. 25 
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BHASYA 

In the case of the object cited (i.e. the jar) there is not a 
total disappearance of all Colour ; all that happens is that the 
Jark Colour having disappeared, another Colour, reJ, is produced 
by baking ;—in the case of the Body, on the other hand, there is, 
at death, a total disappearance of Consciousness (and nothing 
appears in its place).* 

Sutra 49 

Further, 

Inasmuch as qualities produced by heat are found to be 
due to the presence of counter-active forces, the criticism 
based upon the analogy of these cannot be right. 

bh.A^ya 

.As a matter of fact, qualities are found to be produced by 
heat in only such substances in which there are present forces 
counter-active (destructive) of the previous quality ; that this is 
so is shown by the fact that the qualities produced by heat are 
incompatible with the previous qualities. In the Body, on the 
other hand, we do not find present any force counteractive of the 
quality of Consciousness,—by reason of the presence whereof 
there could appear any new quality incompatible with the 
(previous) quality of Consciousness; and it is only from the appea¬ 
rance of such new quality that the counter-action (destruction) 
of Consciousness (and hence the impossibility of its continuing 
as long as the Body lasts) could be inferred. Thus there being 
nothing to counteract the quality of Consciousness, it should 
continue in the Body as long as the Body lasts (if it is a quality 
of the Body). As a matter of fact, however, it does not so con¬ 
tinue to exist. Hence the conclusion is that Consciousness 
is not a quality of the Body. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also Consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the Body :— 

* Visvanatha takes this Sutra as coming from the Opponent; the 
meaning being—“The Siddhanta view is not right; as We find new colours 
produced (and old ones destroyed) by heat, while yet the substance remains 
the same.” 
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Sutra 50 

Because it pervades over the entire Body.* 

bhAsya 

As a matter of fact, like the Body, all its component parts 
also are pervaded by the appearance of Consciousness ; and there 
is not a single part of the Body where Consciousness does not 
appear; under the circumstances, if Consciousness belonged 
to the Body, this would mean that, like the Body, all its com¬ 
ponent parts are Conscious, and hence in each single person 
there would be several conscious entities ! So that, just as 
the restriction in regard to Pleasure, Pain and Cognition [that 
the Pleasure appearing in Devadatta’s body is felt by him alone, 
and not by Yajnada^ta and so forth] is indicative of the fact 
that there are several conscious beings—one to each individual 
body,—so would it also be in regard to the single body [every 
component part of w'hich being endowed with Consciousness 
it would follow that there is restriction as to the Pleasure, etc., 
of each such part ; so that the Pleasure appearing in one part 
of the Body would be felt by that part alone, and not by any 
other part of that same Body], As a matter of fact, however, 
no such thing actually happens. Hence we conclude that Con¬ 
sciousness is not a quality of the Body. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Objection] “it has been said that ‘there is no part of the 
body where Consciousness does not appear ’ ; but—■ 

Sutra 51 

“ This is not right -,1 as it is not found in such parts of 
the body as hairs and nails. 


* According to the ParUuddhi, this Sutra contains the following argu¬ 
ment ;—‘Consciousness cannot be a specific quality of the Body—because it 
is a quality that pervades over the whole of its substratum,—like Sound.’ 
It goes on to remark,—‘This meaning of the Sutra was so clear and patent 
that the Bhdsyohdra did not think it necessary to mention it, and he put 
down only that interpretation of it whereby it became connected with, and 
introductory to, the following Sutras.’ 

t The na, appearing in the Viz. text as part of the Bhd^ya, should 
form part of the Sutra ; such being the reading of all Sutra-texU. 
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BHASYA 

“ In hairs and in nails we do not feel any Consciousness 
appearing ; so that it is not right to say that it pervades over the 
entire body,” 

Sutra 52 

[Answer] —Inasmuch as the Body extends only so far as 
the skin, there is no possibility of Consciousness appearing 
in such things as Hairs and Nails. 

BHASYA 

‘Body’ has been defined as ‘the substratum of Sense-organs’ ; 
so that the Body, which is the receptacle of life, mind, pleasure, 
pain and cognition, can be regarded as extending only up to the 
skin ; hence it is natural that no Consciousness would appear in 
the Hairs and Nails. 'Ihe presence of such things as Nails and 
Hairs in the Body is due to the action of certain things [and 
they do not form constituent parts of the Body], 
TNTRODL’CTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also Consciousness cannot he a 
quality of the Body :— 

Sutra 53 

Because it differs in character from the qualities of the 
Body. 

BHASYA 

Qualities belonging to the Body are of two kinds—(1) Im¬ 
perceptible, Gravity, and (2) Perceptible by the senses, e,g., 
Colour, etc. Consciousness is a quality of a totally different kind 
from the said qualities : It cannot be regarded as imperceptible, 
because it is capable of being sensed (perceived) by itself ; nor 
can it be regarded as perceptible by the senses, because it is 
cognisable by the Mind.* From this it follows that Consciousness 
is the quality of a substance totally different from the Body. 

* The correct order appears in the Vdrtika. The ripht reading 
would appear to be and 

the right translation should be—'It cannot be regarded as imperceptible, 
as it is perceived by the Mind (which is an organ) ; nor can it be regarded 
as perceptible (i. e. perceived through an organ), as it is cognised by 
itselj, ’ 
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Saira 54 

{Ohjection]—'' What is urged is not right ; as there is 
difference in character among Colour and other qualities (be¬ 
longing to the Body)”. 

BHASYA 

“ Just as, even though differing in character from one 
another, Colour and the other qualities do not cease to be 
qualities of the Body, in the same manner. Consciousness also, 
though differing in character from Colour and the other qualities, 
need not cease to he a '•'.r'.l'tv of the Body.” 

Sutra 55 

[Answer] —Inasmuch as Colour and the other qualities (of 
the Body) are perceptible by the Senses, there is no incon¬ 
gruity in these (belonging to the Boy). 

BHASYA 

‘ Also because they are not' perceptible’ —(this should be 
added to the Sutra) ; [the meaning of the Sutra being] Colour etc, 
though differing among themselves, yet do not go beyond the 
limits of the two kinds (mentioned under Su. 53); and Conscious¬ 
ness also, differing from Colour etc., should fall within the limits 
of these two kinds, if it were really a quality of the Body ;—as a 
matter of fact, however. Consciousness is found (as shown under 
Su. 53) to lie beyond the limits of the said two kinds :—hence 
it follows that Consciousness cannot be a quality of the Body. 

Though the fact of Consciousness not belonging to the Body 
has already been established by what has been said above 
(in Section 3) in regard to Cognition not belonging to Material 
Substances, or Sense-organs, or Mind,—yet it has been dealt with 
over again (in the present Section), for the purpose of stating 
additional arguments (such as pertain to the Body specifically) ; 
specially because the more is truth investigated the more fully 
established it becomes. 


End of Section 5 
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Section (6) 

[Surras 56-59]. 

Treating of the Mind. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The character of Apprehension having been examined, it is 
now the turn of Mind to be examined ; and the question arising 
—Is there only ope Mind in each body, or several ? *—[the 
a nswer is— 

Sutra 56 

The Mind must be one only : since there is non-simulta¬ 
neity of Cognitions. 

There are two kinds of ‘non-simultan eity of cognitions’— 
(l)the non-simultaneity of several cognitions produced through 
the same Sense-organ, and (2) the non-simultaneity of cognitions 
of several things produced through several Sense-organs. Of 
these two the former is not what is spoken of as indicating the 
singleness of the Mind,—this ‘non-simultaneity’ being due to the 
fact that one Instrument (such as Sense-organs are) can, by its 
very nature, accomplish only one thing at a time :—it is the 
latter ‘non-simultaneity’ of the cognitions of several things 
through several Sense-organs that is regarded as indicating the 
singleness of Mind. “How does that non-simultaneity indicate 
the singleness of Mind?” If there were several Minds, it 
would be possible for several Sense-organs to be in contact with 
several Minds simultaneously ; whereby there should be several 
cognitions appearing (through these contacts) at one and the 
same time ;—but this never happens ;—hence the conclusion is 
that, inasmuch as cognitions of things appear only one after 
another—and never simultaneously—there is a single Mind (in 
one body). 

* It has been explained in Su. 1-1-16 that *the non-simultaneity of 
Cognitions is the indicative of Mind this would not be true, if there were 
several Minds in a body, or if the Mind were of large dimension. The 
present enquiry is undertaken for the purpose of finding out some means of 
concentrating the Mind ; attempts at concentration could be fruitful only if 
there were only one Mind ; if there were several Minds, there need be no 
attempt at concentration ; and no abstraction of the Mind or Meditation 
would be possible. 
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Sutra 57 

[Objection] —“What has been asserted is not right; 
for as a matter of fact, we do perceive several actions 
(cognitions) actually appearing simultaneously.” 

bhAsya 

“ [ When the pupil perceives his Teacher going in the 
forest] he has the following notions,—‘This Teacher reads— 
walks—holds the water-pot—looks at the path—hears the sounds 
proceeding from the forest—becomes frightened—keeps on the 
lookout for signs of serpents or tigers—remembers the place 
of destination* he does not notice any order of sequence 
among these cognitions ; so that all these may be regarded as 
appearing simultaneously ;—and hence it follows that there are 
several Minds.” 

Sutra 58 

[Answer] —The said perception is like the perception of 
the fire-circle ; and is due to the rapidity of motion. 

Bit ASYA 

In the case'of the whirling fire-brand, even though there 
is sequence 'among the several perceptions of the fire, yet it 
is not perceived, by reason of the extreme rapidity of motion ; 
and the sequence not being perceived, there arises the idea 
of the continuity (of fire in revolution), which gives rise to the 
notion that there is a single circle of fire —similarly in the case 
of cognitions also, Sequence, even though present, fails to be 
perceived by reason of the rapidity of the cognitions or actions ; 
and the Sequence failing to be perceived, there arises the notion 
that the actions (or cognitions) appear simultaneously. 

“But is the notion of the simultaneity of cognitions due 
to the non-perception of sequence in them ? Or, is the percep¬ 
tion of simultaneity due to the actual existence of simultaneity ? 
—You do not show any cause for accepting the one or the other 
view in preference to the other; [so that the matter must be open 
to doubt ] 

* The Tdtparya adopts the reading and explains it as 

The right reading appears to be that found in the Puri Ms. B. 
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We have already explained that cognitions of several things, 
due to the action of the sense-organs, appear one after the other; 
and this cannot be denied, being directly perceptible by each 
man for himself. Further, whenever we think of a number of 
things seen or heard before, our ideas of them always appear 
one after the other, and never simultaneously; and from this 
also we can infer (that the cognitions in the case cited in Su. 57 
are not simultaneous). 

In the case of the cognitions of syllables, words and sen¬ 
tences, and those of their meanings, sequence fails to be per¬ 
ceived by reason of rapidity. “How so ?” [ As a matter of fact 

the phenomenon involves the following process J—^When the 
several syllables composing a sentence are pronounced, there 
appears one auditory perception in connection with each one 
of those syllables,—then the hearer recognises one or several 
syllables as forming a word, —having recognised the word, he 
ponders over it,—by this pondering he recalls the meaning 
of that word,—ponders over a number of words as constituting 
one sentence, —having cognised the meanings of the words as 
syntactically connected, he recognises the meaning of the 
sentence.—Even though there are so many cognitions involved 
(in the process of our comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence), yet by reason of the rapidity with which they appear, 
their sequence fails to be perceived. J his example explains 
the ordinary notion of simultaneity that people have in regard 
to Cognitions. 

[ While the above facts cannot be gainsaid by either 
party],—in support of the contrary view—that Cognitions do 
actually appear simultaneously, there is no instance which is 
free from doubt (and admitted by both parties), on the strength 
of which it could be inferred that there are several Minds in 
a body. 

Sutra 59 

For reasons already mentioned, the Mind must be atomic. 

BHASYA 

That Mind is atomic, and that it is one- —both these properties 
of the Mind follow from the non-simultaneity of Cognitions. If 
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the Mind were something lar^e, then it would be possible for it 
to be in contact with several sense-organs at one and the same 
time ; and this should give rise to several Cognitions simultane¬ 
ously. 

End of Section 6 

Section (7) 

Sutras 60- 72 

The Body is formed under the Influence of the Unseen Force 
{of Destiny). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

*The Mind, along with the Sense-organs, is'.found to operate 
only within the Body, never outside the Body ; of the cognising 
person also, all experiencing of objects, consisting of apprehen¬ 
sion etc., is found to occur only in the Body ; so also his 
acquiring of the desired and abandoning of the undesircd thing," 
and all other operations carried on by man. With regard to the 
Body, there is a diversity of opinion, which gives rise to the 

* Since the Mind operates only in the Body, it is only right that the 
exact nature of liie Body should be examined after the character of the 
Mind has been discussed,—says the Vdrtika. An examination of the Mind 
requires an examination of its receptacle. Body, also--the Tatparya adds. 

The use of the present enquiry consists in the determining of the 
relation of a particular Soul with a particular Body, and the birth and Final 
Release of that Soul, as also what is called ‘Death’. If we can prove that 
the connection of the Soul with the Body is due to the past deeds of that 
Soul, all these phenomena become explained ; thus alone is use found for 
the laws relating to the duties of the several castes and conditions of man. 
Thus it is that all that has gone before in the Nyiiyasutra becomes 
justified— ParUuddhi. 

Man’s experiences occur in the Body ; the Mind, like all Sense-organs, 
functions in the Body ; and these facts can be explained only on the basis 
of Man’s body being due to his past deeds. Hence the necessity of the 
present enquire. It would seem that the proper occasion for this investi¬ 
gation was the Section that dealt with the Body itself. But it comes in more 
naturally in connection with the Mind, which is the principal instrument of 

all man’s pleasure, pain etc.Some people think that the Body of the 

child is due to the ATorman, not of the child itself, but of the Father. But 
this is not right ; because the Body of man must be the product of the acts 
of that person who regards that Body as himself, and acts for the experiences 
obtained through and in that Body.— Vardhamana. 
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following doubt :—Is the formation of the man’s Body due to his 
‘Karman , or, is it the product of the material substances, inde¬ 
pendently of any ‘Karman' ? We hear several opinions expres¬ 
sed on this point. The truth on this point is as follows : 

Sutra 60 

The formation of the Body is due to the persistence of 
the effect of previous acts. 

BHASYA 

The term 'purvakrtam', ‘previous’, stands for those deeds, or 
actions in the shape of the ‘Activity of Speech, Thought and 
Bodily activity’, that were done (by the person) in his previous 
body ;—the ‘effect’ of the said ‘acts’ consists of Merit and 
Demerit produced by them ;—the 'anubamjha’, ‘persistence’, of 
that ‘effect’, means the continuing of it as subsisting in the Soul ; 
—and the formation of the Body is out of the material substances 
as operated upon by the said ‘persistence of Merit and Demerit', and 
not out of the material substances by themselves. That particular 
Body belongs to a Soul subsisting in which the Soul regards it 
as ‘l’, attached to which and desiring experiences in which that 
Soul obtains the various kinds of objects and acquires (brings 
about) Merit and Demerit ; and when this Body falls off (on 
death), another is brought into existence by the force of the 
‘Faculty’ in the shape of the said ‘Merit and Demerit’ along 
with (and operating upon) the material substances ; when this 
second body has come into existence, there go on again actions 
for the fulfilment of the man’s purposes, just as in the previous 
body ; and the man’s activities go on as in the previous body. 
All this phenomenon is possible only on the basis of the 
assumption that the production of the Body is out of the material 
substances as operated upon by the Soul’s acts. In the case of 
such objects as the chariot and the like, we find that being 
intended for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, they are 
brought into existence out of such material substances as are 
operated upon by man’s quality in the shape of Effort ; and on 
the analogy of this we can infer that the Body, being meant to 
accomplish the man’s purposes, comes into existence out of such 
material substances as are operated upon by some qualities be¬ 
longing to the man (such for instance as his Merit and Demerit). 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

On this point the Atheist argues as follows :— 

Stttra 61 

“ The formation of the Body out of material substances 
is exactly like the production of material bodies out of mate¬ 
rial substances.’’ 

bhAsya 

“ From out of material substances themselves—independ¬ 
ently of ‘Karman’—are produced material bodies, in the shape of 
Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment and Soot ; and they are taken 
up (by men) on account of their being capable of accomplishing 
the purposes of man. In the same manner the Body, being pro¬ 
duced, out of material substances independently of man’s 
‘Karman’, would be taken up by him, on account of its being 
conducive to his purposes.” 

Sutra 62 

This cannot be accepted : because what is urged is still 
to be proved. 

bhAsya 

Just as it is still to be proved that ‘the formation of the Body 
is independent of Karman’, so is it still to be proved that ‘the pro¬ 
duction of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment, Soot and such 
things is independent of Karman’ ; so that being itself still to be 
proved, the said premiss cannot serve as a valid reason. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

What has been urged (in Su. 61) in regard to the ‘production 
of material bodies out of material substances’,—any analogy bet¬ 
ween this and the case in question— 

Sutra 63 

there is none ; because Parents are the cause of forma¬ 
tion (of the Body). 

bhAsya 

What has been urged by the Atheist bears no analogy to the 
case in question. ‘‘Why ? ” Because the ‘material bodies’ men¬ 
tioned (Sands etc.,) are produced without seeds ; while the Body 
is always produced from seeds. The term ‘parents’ stands for 
the ovule and semen, which constitute the ‘seeds’ (of the Body) ; 
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and what bring about the birth of the Body out of the material 
substances in the mother’s womb are—U) that ‘Karman’ of the 
personality himself, which is conducive to the experiences to be 
gone through by him in the mother’s womb, and (2) the Karman 
of the Parents which is conducive to the experiences resulting 
from the birth of the child. Ihus it is established that there is 
connection with ‘seeds’ (in the shape of Semen and Ovule), 

Sutra 64 

And so also is the food. 

BHASYA 

'The cause of the formation of the Body '—this has to be added, 
being the principal clause (of the sentence of which Sutras 63 
and 64 are component parts). 

‘Food’ is what is eaten and drunk ; and the juices, brought 
about by the digestion of the food, entering into the seed embedded 
in the mother’s womb, undergo development along with that seed ; 
and in that seed there is as much development as suffices for the 
accretion of the necessary aggregate;—the accretion thus formed 
goes on to develop into such aggregates as (1) the cell, (2) the 
mass, (3) the feetus, (4) the embryo,* (5) the arteries, (6) and 
head, and (7) the feet etc.,—and ultimately into what comes to 
be the substratum of the sense-organs when the feetus has 
been formed, the juices of the food are absorbed by it through 
the umbilical cord, and it continues to grow till it becomes fit 
for being born. No such development is found to occur in the 
case of food lying in the dish (and not eaten by a person): From 
all this it follows that the development of the Body of the 
child is dependent upon the karman (Destiny of the Parents). 

Sutra 65 

Specially because, even when physical connection is 
present, there is no certainty (in the appearance of the 
result). 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, every connection of the Parents does 
not bring about conception ; and the only explanation of this is 

* From (1) to (4) are the names of the several shapes of the developing 
{tttus—says the Tdtpnrya* 
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that there is no conception when the necessary influence oi 
Karman (Destiny) is absent ; and when this influence is present 
conception does take place. This is the only explanation possible 
of the said uncertainty of conception. If the material substances 
were independent (of any such influence as Destiny), there 
should be eertainty of conception ; for under that hypothesis, 
there would be no element wanting in the causes necessary for 
the formation of the Body. 

Further, 

Sutra 66 

Just as Karman (Destiny) is the cause of the formation 
of the Body, so is it also of the connection of the Body (with 
a particular Soul).* 

BHA§YA 

It is, as a matter of fact, impossible for the Body to be 
formed out of the Earth and other material substances, indepen¬ 
dently of Destiny,—as the Body consists of an aggrega¬ 
tion, brought about by means of an arrangement or disposition, 
most difficult to encompass, of such (heterogeneous) components 
as—(1) the arteries through which the bodily humours and life- 
breath flow, (2) the humours of the body culminating in the 
semen, (3) the Tendon, Skin, Bones, Veins, Muscle, Embryo and 
Foetus, (4) head, arms and belly, (5) the.thighs, (6) the wind. Bile 
and Phlegm permeating the Body, and (.7) the mouth, throat, 
chest, stomach, intestines and bowels ;—consequently we con¬ 
clude that its formation is due to Destiny. In the same manner 
if among the causes (bringing about the body) there is nothing 
that is related to any particular Soul, the Earth and other 
material substances that would constitute the body would be 

* This Sutra anticipates the objection that, when ii body is born, it 
comes into contact with all Souls—since all are equally omnipresent,—so 
that a body should belong to all Souls equally. The answer is that, though 
in a general way all Souls are in contact with the Body, yet the special 
connection of the body with one individual Soul is due to the Destiny of 
that Soul ; which Destiny determines the exact body fit for the experiences 
in store for that Soul. 

Would it not be simpler to take the Sutra to mean that ‘the connection 
oj Parents also is due to the Destiny of the Soul to be horn of these parents’ ? 
This would be more in keeping with the context. 
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equally related to all the Souls-among whom there would be 
nothing to distinguish one from the other,-and there being 
nothing in the Earth etc., themselves that would connect them 
with any one Soul, and not with the rest, the Body formed out 
of these would be the common substratum for the pleasure, pain 
and cognition of all the Souls ;—as a matter of fact, however, 
each Body is found to be connected with only one particular 
Soul; and the only explanation of this restriction is that Karman 
(Destiny) is a cause that brings about the formation of the Body ; 
so that the Karmic residuum of each Soul being restricted to 
itself, it produces a Body fit for being the substratum of the 
experiences of that particular Soul in which the residuum 
subsists, and connects that body with that Soul. Thus it is found 
that just as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the Body, so 
is it also of the connection of that Body with a particular Soul. 
What we mean by ‘connection’ is the relation that each Body 
bears to an individual Soul. 

Sutra 67 

By what has been said in the preceding Sutra the absence 
of universality has been explained [i,e., shown to be impossi¬ 
ble, inexplicable under the Purva-praksa ].* 

bhasya 

What is called 'aniyama', ‘absence of universality’, has been 
explained—by what has been said in the preceding Sutra,— just 
as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the Body so is it also 
of the connection of that Body with a particular Soul’,—as 
impossible and inexplicable under the theory that the formation 
of the Body is not due to Destiny.f 

* All the commentaries explain this Sutra as aimed against the follow¬ 
ing Sahkhya-doctrine ;—“The formation of the Body is not due to Destiny ; 
it is due to the functioning of Primordial Matter ; this Primordial Matter, 
through its own inherent activity, independently of Merit, Demerit etc., 
evolves the several products.’’ 

The Sutra has been rendered according to the explanation provided by 
the Commentators. Would it not be simpler to render it as follows—‘What 
has been said disposes of the objection that there could be no restriction as 
to which Soul should have which Body.’ 

f The Tdtparya has adopted the. reading 

.which has been construed as 
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Q. “VVhat does Niyama, ‘Universality’, mean here ? ” 

A. What is called ‘Universality’ here is the idea that the 
hoJy of one Soul is the same as that of all Souls so that what is 
meant by ‘aniyama’, ‘absence of Universality’, is diversity, dis¬ 
tinction, peculiarity, —/.e., the idea that the body of one Soul is 
different from that of another.* 

As a matter of fact, we actually find such diversity or distinc¬ 
tion in the birth of bodies as ia) one is born in a high family, 
another in a low family, (b) one is praiseworthy and another 
blameworthy, (c) one is full of diseases while another is free 
from diseases, (d) one is full-bodied while another is maimed, 
(c) one is full of suffering while another is full of happiness, (/) one 
is endowed with excellent characteristics of man while another 
is quite the contrary, (g) one is endowed with good properties 
while another possesses bad properties, (h) one has efficient and 
another weak sense-organs. [These are the cruder differences 
ordinarily perceptible.] There are several subtler differences, 
which are innumerable. All this diversity in the birth of Bodies 
can be due only to the Destiny attaching to each individual Soul 
(which determines the character of the Body into which that 
Soul is going to be born). On the other hand, if there were no 
such diverse Destinies attaching to individual Souls, (as in¬ 
fluencing the birth of the Body), then—there being no difference 
among the Souls themselves, and the Earth and other material 
substances (as constituting Primordial Matter) being the same in 
all cases, and there being nothing in these substances to lead to 
any restriction,—it would come to this that all bodies belong to 
all Souls. As a matter of fact, however, the life of Souls is not 
found to be so (that is, such as all bodies belong to all Souls). 

.Thu Tdtparya explains the 

purport as follows—‘the absence of Universality—i.e., the fact that no single 
Body can be common to all Souls—that has been described in the preceding 
Sutra—fjrts been explained — i.e., shown to be impossible under the theory 
that the formation of the Body is brought about by material substances 
independently of any such influence as that of Destiny.’ 

* ‘Niyama’ stands for Universality, the idea of all Souls having a 
common body ; ‘Aniyama’ means non-universality, the idea that one Soul has 
one body and another a totally different one— Tdtparya, 
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Hence the conclusion is that the formation of the Body cannot 
but be due to the influence of Destiny. 

Further, the separation (freedom) of the Soul from the Body 
is also rendered possible by the pos.sibility of the exhaustion of 
/Carman (Destiny).* 1 hat is to say, when the formation of the 
Body is due to Destiny, it becomes possible for the Soul to be¬ 
come separated (freed) from that body.—“How ?”— Through the 
possibility of the exhaustion of Destiny. It is possible for Destiny 
to be exhausted in the following manner ;—Right Knowledge 
having destroyed Illusion, the person becomes free from all 
attachment,--he commits no further deeds, by body, speech, or 
mind, which could lead to his re-birth ; so that there is no further 
accumulation of Destiny ; and all past accumulation becomes 
exhausted by his passing through the experiences resulting there¬ 
from ; thus (in the absence of Destiny) there being nothing 
to bring about a further Body, when the present Body falls off, 
no further Body is formed, and hence there is no further 
bondage (for that Soul). If the formation of the Body were 
not due to Destiny,—as of the material substance (Primordial 
Matter) itself there can be no liestruction,—there would be no 
possibility of the Soul ever becoming freed from the Body, 

Siitra 68 

t If it be asserted that—“the formation of the Body is 
due to ‘adpsta’ [(a) ‘non-perception’, or (b) unseen quality]” 

* This appears vis Sidra in the I’t's. text. But no such Stitra is 
found in the Nydyasiicl.nibavdha, nor in Sutra Mss, C and D, nor in Visva- 
natha’s Vrtti. 

t The ]/<.£. text, as also the Nydyasuclnibandha, includes this clause 
also under the Sutra. But neither VisvanStha nor any Sutra Ms. reads the 
Sutra so ; according to these the form of the Sutra is simply ‘punastatpra- 
sanga' pavarge'. But from the Bhdsya below it is clear that the text of the 
Sutra is as. translated. 

■^rhe Vdrtika and the Tdtparya expUiin this objection as proceeding from 
the Sdnkhya (A). 'I'he Bhdsya latter on, P. 191, ].. 10, offers another 
explanation, wherebv the objection is represented as coming from the Jaina 
(B). 

The Tdlparya has explained the term ‘Adrsfa’ of the Sutra,—which the 
Bhasya says, is synonymous here with 'adarsava’, non-perception,- to mean 
the non-perception of such objects of enjoyment as Sound and the like, as 
alto the non-perception of the distinction between Soul and Matter. 
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—then [our answer is that] in that case, even after final 
release there would be likelihood of a Body being produced. 

BHASYA 

[A] “It is adars'ana, ‘non-perception’, that is spoken of as 
adrsta, (in the Sutra). As a matter of fact, the formation of the 
Body is brought about by ‘non-perception’. That is, as long as 
the Body has not been formed, the perceiver, being without 
a receptable (abode), cannot perceive things ; the things to be 
perceived by him being of two kinds— (a) the object (Sound, Taste, 
Odour etc.) and the diversify or di//ercncc between the Unmani¬ 
fested (Primordial Matter) and the Soul ;—and it is (in view 
of this ‘non-perception’, and) for this purpose (of accomplishing 
the perception of these two kinds of things) that the Body is 
brought into existence. Hence when the said perception (of 
both kinds of things) has been accomplished, the material sub¬ 
stances have done all they had to do (in connection with that 
perceiving Soul) and consequently do not produce any other 
Body for him ; and in this manner the ‘separation from Body’ 
becomes possible. ” 

If you hold the above view, then our answer is that— in that 
case, even after Final Release, there would be likelihood of a fur¬ 
ther Body being born. That is, there would be likelihood of another 
Body being produced for that Soul. According to you, there is 
one ‘non-perception’— i.e., impossibility of perception—while the 
Body has not been formed ; and there is ‘impossibility of percep¬ 
tion’ after the Body has ceased to exist,—which also is another 
‘non-perception’ and between these two ‘non-perceptions’ 
there is no difference ; so that, even after Final Release, inas¬ 
much as ‘non-perception’ [which, according to you, is the sole 
cause of the production of the Body] would be there, there would 
be every likelihood of another Body being produced, 

“But the fact of the purpose of the Body-production having 
been accomplished forms the point of difference (between the two 
‘non-perceptions’).”* 

This cannot be right ; because, as a matter of fact, we find 
production or accomplishment as well as non-accomplishment. 

• This is sometimes printed as Sutra. But no such Sutra is found 
anywhere. 

N. B. 26 
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That is, if what you mean to urge is that—'“When perception- (of 
ordinary things, and of the difference between Soul and Matter) 
has been accomplished, the material substances have their pur¬ 
pose fulfilled, and as such, do not go to form another Body ; and 
this forms the point of difference [wherein one kind of ‘non-per¬ 
ception’, that due to the cessation of the Body upon Final 
Release, differs from the other kind of ‘non-perception’, that due 
to the non-existence of the Body, before it has been produced],’’ 
—then, our answer is that this cannot be right ; because we find 
production on accomplishment as well as on non-accomplishment; 
that is, as a matter of fact, we find that Bodies are produced again 
and again (for the non-released Soul), even though the material 
substances have their purpose fulfilled by the Soul’s perception of 
the things of the world ; and inasmuch as the Bodies produced 
again and again do not (always) bring about the perception of 
difference between Soul and Matter (which is the only purpose 
left to be accomplished for the Soul by these subsequent bodies), 
the production of all these bodies must be regarded as purposeless. 

From all this it is clear that, under the theory that the 
creation of things is not due to Destiny, the formation of the 
Body cannot be regarded as being for the purposes of‘Perception’; 
while under the theory that the said creation is due to Destiny, 
the formation of the Body can be rightly regarded as being for 
the purposes of ‘Perception’; as (under this latter theory) ‘Per¬ 
ception’ consists in experience, wh s the result of deeds done 
(i.e. Destiny). 

[B] The clause ‘ tadadrstakaritam’ may be taken as repre¬ 
senting the theory of other philosophers :—“ Adrsta is the name 
of a particular quality of Atoms, which brings about action or 
movement (vibration) ; it is when urged by this quality that the 
Atoms combine and bring about the Body ; whereupon this Body 
is entered by the Mind, which also is urged to it by its own 
quality of ^Adrsta’-, and when the Body has become entered by 
the Mind then the Ferceiver begins to have his perceptions.” 

The answer to this theory also is that— ‘there is likelihood of 
another Bod^ being produced’ —-since the Mind is not destroyed ; 
that is, even after Final Release, there would be likelihood of a 
further Body being produced, as ‘Adrsta’, the quality of Atoms, 
is indestructible (and hence persists even after Release). 
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Sutra 69 

There should be no severance of connection,—this being 
due to the action of Mind.* 

BHASYA 

[ Another objection against the Jaina view, referred to in 
the latter part of the Bhasya on Su. 68 ] 

If the Mind enters (into the Body) by'virtue of ‘adrsta’, the 
Unseen Quality of the Mind, there should be '-no severance of 
connection (between the Mind and the Body). For under this 
vieWjt to what could the moving out of the Mind from the Body 
be due ? Under our theory the Jsaid moving out (of the Mind 
from the Body, at death) is due to the fact that one set of 
Karmic Residuum (to which the dead Body owed its existence) 
having been exhausted, another set of Karmic residuum (to which 
the next Body would be due) sets up its fruition.§ “The moving 
out of the Mind would be due to the unseen quality (Adrsta); 
that same unseen quality which has been the cause of entrance 
(of the Mind into the Body) will also be the cause of its exit.” 
This cannot be right ; for one and the same thing cannot be 
the cause of both bfe (which is what the entrance of Mind means) 
and death (which is what is meant by the Mind’s exit) ; accord¬ 
ing to your view the same Unseen Quality would be the cause 
of both life and death ; and this is absurd. 

Sutra 70 

Inasmuch as Death would not be possible, the Body 
should have to be regarded as ever-lasting. 

BHASYA 

When, on the experiencing of the fruits (of all deeds) there 
is exhaustion of Karmic residuum and the Body falls off, it is 
called ‘death’ ; and under the influence of another Karmic 
residuum there is ‘rebirth’. Now, if the formation of the Body 

* This Sutra is not found in the Puri SQtra Ms., it is found everywhere 
else. 

t TT is better than 

§ —These words, found in some editions, 

have no connection with the present context. They are not found in the 
Puri Mss., nor in any other manuscript save one. 
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were due to the material substances themselves, independently 
of Destiny, what would that be the exhaustion whereof could 
lead to the fall of the Body, which is called ‘death’ ? And 
there being no death, we understand that the Body should hade 
to he regarded as ever~Iastin^. For if Death were due to mere 
chance, (and not to a specific cause relating specifically to the 
individual), then there could be no difference in the manner 
of death (in several persons).* * * § 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent,—with a view to criticise what has been urged 
against him, to the effect that ‘there would be likelihood of 
another Body being produced’ (Su. 68),—argues as follows ;— 

Sutra 11 

"It would be like the eternality of the dark colour of the 
Atom.’’t 

BHASYA 

“Just as the dark colour of the Atom (of Clay) is eternal, and 
yet when it is obstructed (set aside) by fire-contact (in baking), 
it does not appear again,—in the same manner the Body, though 
formed by the Unseen Quality (of the Atoms), would not appear 
again, after Final Release." 

Sutra 72 

That cannot be ; as this would involve (A) the admission 
of what is not supported (by reasoning or fact)§ [ (B) or, the 
accruing of what is not earned. ] 

BHASYA 

(A) The instance cited (in Su. 71) cannot be right ;— 
“Why ?’’— Because this would involve the admission of what is not 
supported. The term ‘supported’ stands for not compatible with 

* Some persons die in the womb, some as soon as they are born, and 

so forth. If death were not the effect of a specific cause, it should be either 
eternal, like Akdia, or an absolute non-entity, like the sky-lotus.— Tdtparya. 

\ This Sutra, though not found in Sutra M s. C, is found everywhere 
else. 

§ The Td/parya'.construes the Sutra thus:— Pramdnena avUayikrtam 
'akrtam'—pratyuta pratyahsagamaviruddham—tasya 'ahhydgamah' abhyupa- 
gamah tatprasaAgdt. This is the interpetation that has been adopted in the 
translation ; as also a second interpretation (B), put f orward in the Bhdfya. 
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any ri^ht Cognition ; the ^abhyagama' of that means its acceptance, 
avowal ; the meaning thus is that he who believes what has been 
said (in Su. 71) would be avowing what is incompatible with all 
right notion. Hence the instance cited cannot be right ; since 
what is asserted is neither perceptible, nor cognisable by infer¬ 
ence. Thus what the Sutra (72) urges is the fact that what has 
been cited by the Opponent is something still to be proved. 

(B) Or, the Sutra may be explained to mean that— That 
cannot he, as this would involve the accruing of what is not earned. 
A person who, on the basis of the example of the Dark Colour 
of the Atom, seeks to support the view that the formation of the 
Body is not due to Destiny, draws upon himself the incongruity 
of the accruing of the unearned. That is, the theory would involve 
the contingency that pleasure and pain accrues to the man with¬ 
out his having done the acts leading up to that pleasure and pain. 
If, in answer to this, you say “yes, be it so’’;—then our answer 
is that this would be contrary (a) to Percep>tion, {b) to Inference 
and (c) to Scripture. 

(a) To perception it would be contrary in the following 
manner;—That the Pleasure and Pain experienced by each 
individual Soul is distinct is a fact perceptible to all persons, 
“what is the distinction ? ’’ The distinctions are such as strong 
and weak, belated and quick, diverse and uniform, and so forth. 
(Under the Opponent’s theory) there can be no speciality in the 
causes bringing pleasure and pain to each individual Soul sepa¬ 
rately ; and unless there is some speciality in the cause there 
can be none in the effect. If, on the other hand, the advent of 
pleasure and pain is due to Destiny,—inasmuch as it is possible 

(а) for the acts of diverse personalities to be strong or weak etc., 

(б) for their Karmic residuum to be correspondingly more or 
less potent, and (c) for their acts to be of diverse or uniform 
character,—it is only right that there should be a corresponding 
distinction in the Pleasure and Pain resulting from those acts. 
And since no such distinction in the cause would be possible on 
the theory of the Opponent, there should be no distinction 
in the resultant Pleasure and Pain ;—and this would be in¬ 
compatible with (contrary to) a fact known by Perception. 
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(b) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Inference 
in the following manner:—^The distribution of Pleasure and 
Pain among persons is found to follow from the distribution 
of their qualities ; e.g. when an intelligent person, having 
recognised a certain pleasure as brought about by a certain 
means, desires that pleasure, he makes an effort to obtain that 
means, and thereby obtains that pleasure ; and he does not obtain 
it otherwise [ i.e. if he does not put forth the said effort ];— 
similarly, when a person, having recognised a certain pain as 
brought about by a certain means, desires to aovid that Pain, 
he makes an effort to avoid that means, and thereby avoids that 
pain ; and not otherwise. Now in the case in question, we find 
that there are certain pleasures and pains that accrue to a 
person without any effort on his part [ such for instance as the 
sufferings due to a mis-shaped body]; and on the strength 
of the well-known facts just mentioned, we infer that the distri¬ 
bution of these pleasures and pains also must be clue to some 
other quality of the intelligent being (if not his direct effort) 
[ and this other quality is Merit-Demerit constituting the 
person’s Destiny]. This inference would be contradicted if the 
accruing of pleasure and pain were held to be not due to Destiny. 
The said ‘other quality’ (Merit-Demerit), being imperceptible, is 
called ‘aJrsta’ (Unseen Force, Destiny), and since the time of its 
fruition is not definitely fixed, it is regarded as indefinite ;* 
while Apprehension and the other qualities of the Soul are per¬ 
ceptible and evanescent. 

(c) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Scripture 
in the following manner ;—There are several Scriptures written 
by sages, containing the instructions imparted by those sages, in 
regard to the performance and avoidance of actions ; and the 
effect of such instruction we find in the shape of activities of 
men consisting of performance in due accordance with their 
respective castes and conditions of life, as also in the shape of 
cessation from activity, consisting of avoidance of action. Both 

* We have translated the reading ovyavasthitam ; though to keep up 
the contrast with the 'evanescence' of Buddhi, spoken of in the next 
sentence, ‘vyavasthiiam’, ‘permanent’, 'lasting', vjould appear to be the 
better reading. 
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these kinds of action, good and evil, would be impossible, under 
the philosophy of the Purvapaksin ; so that this philosophy is 
contrary to the view (in consonance with Scriptures) that the 
accruing of pleasure and pain to persons is due to Destiny. 

Thus the conclusion is that the doctrine—that "the forma¬ 
tion of the Body is not due to Destiny, and the accruing of 
Pleasure and Pain is not due to Destiny”—is clearly wrong and 
is'maintained only by the worst sinners. 

Thus ends the BhSsya on Adhyaya III. 



DISCOURSE IV 
DAILY LESSON I 
Section (l) 

Sutras 1—2 

General Examination of Activity and Defect. 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

After Mind it is the turn of Activity to be examined,* All 
that has been said in course of the Examination of the Body as 
the receptacle of Merit and Demerit may be regarded as consti¬ 
tuting the Examination of Activity ;—this is what is asserted in 
the following Sutra. 

* The Third Discourfie has dealt with the first six of the twelve 
'objects of cognition' mentioned in Su. 1-1-9 ; these si*—Soul, Body, Sense- 
organs, Things perceived. Apprehension and Mind—being the causes of the 
remaining six—Activity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition, Pain and Release ; 
these are the effects of the former six. [This is what constitutes the connec¬ 
tion between Discourses III and IV.] In the First Daily Lesson we have 
the examination of the six ‘objects’; and in the Second we have the Exami¬ 
nation of the Highest Cognition, the Right Knowledge, (that leads directly 
to Release).— Pari^uddhi. 

Vardhamdna adds—Another connection between the end of Adhyaya III 
and the beginning of AdhySya IV, consists in the fact that among the 
Objects mentioned in Su. 1-1-9, it is'Activity ’ whose mention follows that 
of ‘Mind’; hence it is only natural that the ‘examination’ also of Activity 
should follow that of Mind. 

Vardhamdna raises a further question—According to the rule laid down 
by the Bhd^ya, the ‘examination’ of a subject mutt be preceded by its 
‘mention’and‘definition’; and as ‘Right Knowledge’ has nowhere been 
mentioned, there can be no justification for its examination in the second 
Daily Lesson of Adh. IV. The answer is that ‘Right-Cognition’ has been 
actually mentioned in Su. 1-1-1, where it is mentioned as leading to the 
Highest Good of Man ; and further, to justify an ‘examination’, it is not 
necessary to directly mention a subject; for we find the Sutras examining 
several subjects that are connected only remotely with the subjects mentioned. 
Another question that arises is—since Right Knowledge is the precursor of 
Release, it should have been dealt with beforehand. The answer to this is 
that a full account of Right Knowledge demands a previous account of the 
ofcjerts of that knowledge ; it is for this reason that Right Knowledge has 
been dealt with offer all other subjects have been dealt with. 

408 
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Sstra 1 

As Activity has been defined— so has it been examined.’* * * § 
INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

It might be urged that after ‘Activity’, there should follow 
the Examination of ‘Defects’ ; hence the Sutra adds— 

Sutra 2 

So also have the Defects— 

bhasya 

been examined. (A) Inasmuch as they subsist in the same 
substratum as Apprehension, Defects are regarded as the quali¬ 
ties of the Soul ;—(B) inasmuch as they are the source of Activity 
and as they have the power of bringing about re-birth, they are 
regarded as the cause of 'Samsdra’, ‘Birth-Rebirths’;—and since 
this (series of births and re-births) is beginningless, Defects 
are regarded as operatingf in a continuous series.§ Wrong 
Knowledge ceases when Right Knowledge is attained ; and on the 
cessation of Wrong Knowledge, the whole series of Affections 
and Aversions drop off ; whereupon follows Final Release ;—and 
from this it is clear that Defects (i.e., Wrong Knowledge, Affec- 

• Activity has been detined under Sii. 1-1-17 as the ‘Operation of 
Speech, of Mind and of Body’; and this roay be regarded as its ‘exami¬ 
nation’ also. 

These words— ‘so has it betn examittfd’ —are, according to the Bhasya, 
to be supplied to complete the Sutra. Visvanatha has taken exception to 
this:—“It is not right to supply these words to the Sutra ; for if this is done 
then the word ‘tathd’, ‘so’, requited as the necessary correlation to 'yathd', 
‘as’, of the Sutra (1), having already been thus supplied, there would be 
no syntactical connection between Sutras (1) and (2). Hence the right 
way to construe is to take both Sutras together, the meaning being—‘just as 
Activity is as has been defined, so is Defect also as it has been defined’ ’’. 

This construction is perhaps better ; but there is no point in the 
priticism of the Bhasya-interpretation ; for there is nothing wrong in con¬ 
struing the single 'yathd' of Su. (1) with two 'tathds’—one supplied by the 
Bhasya and the other occurring in Su. (2). 

t The right reading ‘pravartante’ is supplied by Puri Ms. B. 

§ Defects are due to the contemplation of desirable and undesirable 
things ; hence like Apprehension they must be qualities of the Soul ; being 
qualities of the Soul they must proceed on lines similar to Activity, which 
is the. product of the Soul’s quality. Effort. Hence the examination of 
‘Defects’ becomes included in that of ‘Activity.’— Tdtparya. 
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tion etc.) are liable to Appearance and Disappearance ;—all this 
in connection with Defects has already been explained (under 
Sutras 1-1-2 and 3-1-25). 

End of Section (1) 

Section (2)* 

Sutras 3-9 

Defects divided into three Groups. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question :—It has been said in Su. 1-1-18 that ‘Defects 
have inciting (causing activity) as their distinguishing feature’ ; 
now the feelings of Pride, Jealousy, Envy, Suspicion, Selfishness 
and the like are all characterised by the said distinguishing fea¬ 
ture ; under the circumstances, why are not these enumerated 
by name ? 

The answer to this is supplied by the following Sstra: 

Sutra 3 

There are three Groups of Defects ;—[all being included 
under] Desire, Hatred and Illusion, which are distinct from 
one another. 

bhAsya 

Of Defects there are three groups, three types ; (I) The 
Desire-type —under which are included Love (for the other sex), 
Selfishness, Longing for acquiring, in a lawful manner, what be¬ 
longs to another. Hankering (for Rebirth) and Greed (dc;sire for 
obtaining, in an unlawful manner, what belongs to another);— 
(II) The Hatred-type-under which are included Anger, Jealousy, 
Envy, Malice, and Resentment ;—(III) The Illusion-type-undtr 
which are included Error, Suspicion, Pride, and Negligence. Thus, 

• Vardhamana remarks—Sutra 2 having dealt with Defects, it would 
appear reasonable to regard).Sutra 3 et seq as continuing the same section. So 
that the proper arrangement would be to put Su. (1) alone under Section I, 
dealing with ‘Activity’, and Sutras 2 to 9 under Section II dealing with 
Defects. But to this arrangement there would be the objection that only one 
Sutra, the first, would form a‘Section’ which is not right; as a ‘Section’ 
must consist of several Sutras, Hence the best explanation is that under 
Section I we have the treatment of ‘Defects’ only in a general way, and that 
too, as a side-issue, as something connected with Activity ; while under 
Section II vve have the detailed treatment of ‘Defects', 
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since all defects are included under one or the other of these 
three groups, they are not described individually. 

Objection —“ Since all have the same distinguishing feature 
(of causing actioits), it is not right to divide them under three 
groups. ” 

Answer :—The division into three groups is certainly right, 
since ‘ Desire ’, ‘ Hatred ’ and ‘ Illusion ’ are distinct from one 
another [though all are causes of activity, yet each has a distinc¬ 
tive character of its own] ; e.g., ‘ Desire ’ is characterised by 
attachment, ‘ Hatred ’ is characterised by aversion (intolerance), 
and ‘ Illusion ’ is characterised by wrong notion ; this fact is 
realised by every man in his own experience : every conscious 
person knows when Love appears, when he has the feeling that 
‘ the quality of Love has appeared in my Soul ’ ; he also 
recognises the absence of Love, when he has the feeling ‘ the 
quality of Love is not present in my Soul ’ : and similarly with 
the other two. As for the feelings of Pride and the rest, these 
are all found to be included under one or other of these three 
groups ; and hence they have not been mentioned separately. 

Sutra 4 

[Objection] —“What is asserted is not right; because all 
three have one and the same thing for their antithesis.’’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

‘‘Desire and the rest cannot be regarded as distinct from one 
another ;—Why ?— Because they have one and the same thing for 
their antithesis ; all three have one and the same thing for their 
antithesis—viz.; that which is known under the names ‘tattvajfia- 
nam\ ‘knowledge of truth’, ‘‘samyanmatih’, ‘right knowledge’, 
‘truthful cognition’, ^sambodhah’, ‘right apprehen¬ 
sion.’ ” 

Sutra 5 

[Answer] —The reason put forward is not valid, as there 
is no invariable concomitance. 

bhasya 

The Dark Colour and several such properties of Clay have 
the same antithesis in the form of ‘fire-contact’, and there are 
other qualities of it, which, being brought about by baking, have 
one and the same source ;— 
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Sutra 6 

of these, Illusion is the worser evil; each of these three 
being distinct;—as for one who is not under Illusion the 
others do not appear. 

bha§ya 

Illusion is an evil; it is spoken of as the ‘worser evil’, by 
taking the three two at a time.* “Why is Illusion the ‘worser 
evil’?” Because for one who is not under illusion the others do not 
appear, —i.e. unless one is affected by Illusion, Desire and Hatred 
do not appear; and when a man has become influenced by 
Illusion, one or the other (of the other two) appear in accordance 
with the man’s notions ;t when the man’s impressions in 
regard to a thing are attractive (such as create attachment), they 
produce in him Desire (for that thing); while when his notions 
are repulsive (such as create aversion), they produce Hatred. 
Both these notions are nothing other than ‘Illusion’, which 
consists of wrong notion. Thus it is that Desire and Hatred 
have their source in Illusion. When Illusion is destroyed by 
Right Knowledge, both Desire and Hatred cease to appear ; this 
is what accounts for their having one and the same thing for 
their antithesis. It is with a view to these facts that it has been 
explained under Su. 1. 1.2. that, after True Knowledge ‘there is a 
cessation of each member of the following series — Pain, Birth, 
Activity, Defect, and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which 
follows bringing the annihilation of that which precedes it, and this 
ultimately leads to the Highest Good’. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Objection i—“ If what is said in Su. 6 is true, then there 
arises the following difficulty :— 


* Because the term ‘pap«y«n’is in the comparative liegree, it follows 
that what is meant is that, as between Illusion and Desire, and Illusion and 
Hatred, Illusion is the ‘worser evil’. 

t What is spoken of 'Sankalpa', ‘Notions’ is the remembrance, under 
Illusion, of a certain thing as bringing pleasure, and that of another thing, 
as bringing pain— Tdtparya, 
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Stttra 7 

“Inasmuch as (between Illusion and the other two) there 
is the relation of cause and effect, it follows that ‘Illusion’ is 
something different from the ‘Defects’ 

BHA^YA 

“ The effect is always different from the cause; hence if 
Illusion is the cause of the Defects (Desire and Hatred), it cannot 
itself be a ‘ Defect’. ” 

Sutra 8 

[Answer] —That is not so ; as Illusion is included under 
the definition of ‘Defects’. 

BHASYA 

Defects having been defined as those that have ‘ causing 
activity ’ for their distinguishing feature —Illusion becomes includ¬ 
ed, by this definition, under‘Defect’. 

Sutra 9 

Further, since it is quite possible for things belonging to 
the same class to bear among themselves the relation of cause 
and effect, the objection (in Su. 7) has no force. 

BHASYA 

Among substances, as well as qualities, belonging to the 
same class, it is found that they bear to one another various kinds 
of causal relation. 

End of Section ( 2 ) 

Section (3) 

Sutra 10-31 

Examination of ‘ Rebirth ' 

INTRODUCTORY BHA?YA 

After ‘ Defects ’ comes ‘ Rebirth In regard to this the 
following objection is raised :—‘ There can be no such thing as 

• The doubt in regard to 'Rebirth’ is as to its belonging to the Soul, 
or to Apprehension, or to the Body—says the Tdtparya. To this form of 
Doubt, the objection is raised in Vardhamana’s 'Prakasa' that, it having 
been already determined under Su. 1-1-19 that Rebirth is of the Soul, there 
Can be no room for such a doubt. The answer given is that from the defini¬ 
tion provided under Su. 1-1-19, ‘Rebirth’ appears to consist in death and 
birth ; hence the further question naturally arises—‘How can death and birth 
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Rebirth, as the Soul is eternal ; and no eternal thing is ever 
found to be born or to die : so that the Soul being eternal, there 
is no possibility of Birth and Death : and yet it is only these two 
that constitute ‘Rebirth’ ? ”* 

On this point we have the following statement of the esta¬ 
blished conclusion :— 


Sutra 10 

Rebirth is possible only becauee the Soul is eternal. 

bhasya 

As a matter of fact, it is the eternal Soul that ‘ departs ’ 
(praiti), —i.e. abandons the former body, dies,—and having 
‘ departed ’ (pretya), i.e., having abandoned the former body, 
‘comes’ (bhavati) —i.e. is born, takes up another body ; and it is 
these two [departing — coming) that have been spoken of as 
‘Rebirth’, ‘ P/’efya-i/iuUtj’, under the Sutra—-‘Rebirth consists in 
being born again’ (Su. 1-1-19); so that what is meant (by Rebirth 
‘belonging to the Soul’) is that it abandons the previous body and 
takes up another ; and this is possible only when the Soul is 
eternal. On the other hand, he, for whom ‘Rebirth’ consists of 
the ‘birth of one entity and destruction of another entity ’, 
would be faced with the absurdity that one entity would be de¬ 
prived of the fruits of his deeds, while another would be saddled 
with the fruits of acts not done by him.t And further, under 

belong to the Soul, which, being eternal, cannot die or be born ?’ And the 
mosit fitting occasion for dealing with this question is that when the ‘exami¬ 
nation’ of ‘Rebirth’ is taken up. Vardhamana also suggests another answer 
as offered by ‘others’ :—fhe Purvapakfin imposes upon the Naiydyika the 
view that ‘Rebirth’ consists of ‘destruction and production’, and then raises 
the doubt and the objection against the view that ‘Rebirth’ belongs to the 
Soul; and instead of urging the objection in this form, the Purvapak^in (in 
the Bhasya) starts off with the Naiyayika view that Rebirth is something 
belonging to the Soul, and then goes on to say that such Rebirth is not 
possible ; as it is not possible for any such thing to belong to the Soul. 

* Thus‘Rebirth, ’ is impossible under the theory of the Naiyayika ; 
though it is quite compatible with the theory of the Bauddha, according to 
whom all these are evanescent, undergoing destruction every moment. 

t The entity that does the act'is destroyed immediately afterwards ; 
the entity that is subsequently born, at the time when the fruit of the said 
act appears, is a totally different being ; so that while the latter is saddled 
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the theory that there are causes bringing about destruction (of 
the Being in the body), the teachings of the sages would be 
entirely useless [as the Being to whom the teachings arc 
imparted cannot live long enough to profit by them].* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question —“In what manner does the production of things 
come about ?”t 

Sutra 11 

[Answer] —The (production) of perceptibiet things is from 
perceptible§ things ; as is clearly proved by Perception. 

The question being—“in what manner, and from what sort 
of material cause is the perceptible thing, such as the Body, 
produced ?”—the answer is that, ‘from perceptible things', known 
as ‘material substances’—i.e. from Earth and the other material 
substances, in their extremely subtle eternal forms'—is produced 
the ‘perceptible thing’, i.e., the ordinarily known Substances (Earth 
etc. in their gross form), which appear in the form of the 
Body, the Sense-organs, the Objects and their appurtenances. 

with the fruit of the acts not done b'jr him, the former becomes deprived 
of the fruit of those acts done by himself. Under the view that the eternal 
Soul is re-born, it is the same Soul that does the act and experiences its 
effects. 

* According to the Naiyayika, on the other hand, the real Being, Soul, 
being everlasting, persists from life to life ; and its birth and death consist 
respectively, in its becoming connected, and disconnected, with a Body, a 
set of Sense-organs, Intellect and Sensation. 

t It is not easy to perceive the connection of this question with 
'Rebirth’, the subject-matter of the Section. The ‘production’ questioned 
about now, is the coming into existence of material objects ; and the only 
connection possible would be that, the Bhd^ya having declared that ‘Rebirth’ 
does not consist of ‘destruction and production’, it becomes necessary to 
determine the exact nature of ‘production’, and then to show that it is not 
possible for the non-material substance Soul ; and hence in the term 
‘prelyabhdva', ‘Rebirth’, ‘bhdva, ‘birth’ cannot mean‘production’, 

Visvanatha takes it as introduced for the purpose of bringing forward 
the various theories in regard to the ‘production’ of the Body. 

§ The term ’vyakta’ stands, according to the Vdrtika, for that which is 
endowed with the conditions of perceptibility, i.e. anything endowed with 
such perceptible qualities as Colour and the rest. Hence the word ‘vyaktdV 
takes in the Atoms also, which are endowed with the qualities of Colour etc. 
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The term 'vyakta', ‘perceptible’, stands for what is cognisable by 
means of the Sense-organs ; and by reason of similarity to this 
‘perceptible’ thing, its cause also is called ‘vyakta’, ‘perceptible’. 

" What is the similarity ? ” 

The similarity (between the perceptible thing and its 
cause) consists in the presence of Colour and other qualities. 
Hence the meaning of the Sutra is that—‘ out of the eternal 
substances, Earth etc., which are endowed with the qualities 
of Colour etc., are produced the Body and such other things, 
which are endowed with the qualities of Colour etc.’ 

[That this is so] is clearly proved by Perception. We actually 
see that out of such substances as Clay and the like which are 
endowed with the qualities of Colour and the rest, are produced 
objects of the same kind (j.e., possessed of the qualities of Colour 
etc.) ;—and from this fact (perceived in connection with visible 
Objects) we infer the same in connection with invisible things 
also ; that is, in the case of the Clay etc., we find that the pre¬ 
sence of Colour and other qualities is common to the material 
cause as well as its product ; and from this we deduce the same 
in regard to the causal nature of the eternal super-sensuous 
things (Atoms) also. 

Sutra 12 

[ Objection ]—“What is asserted is not true ; as the Jar is 
not produced out of the Jar.’’ 

BHASYA 

“This also is a perceptible fact that the ‘perceptible’ Jar is 
never found to be produced out of the ‘perceptible’ Jar ; hence, 
as we do not see the ‘perceptible’ thing being produced out of the 
‘perceptible’ thing, it follows that the cause (of the production) 
of the ‘perceptible’ (Body etc.) is not a ‘perceptible’ thing.’’ 

Sutra 13 

[Answer]—Inasmuch as the Jar is actually produced out 
of a ‘perceptible’ substance, the objection has no force. 

BHASYA 

We do not say that everything is the cause of everything ; 
what we do say is that whatever ‘perceptible’ thing is produced, 
it is produced out of a similar (i.e., perceptible) thing ; and the 
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substance Clay, which is called ‘potsherd’, out of which the Jar 
is produced, is ‘perceptible’. One who would deny such a patent 
fact could never be argued with by any person. 

The truth of the matter is as we have described. 

End of Section (3) 

Section (4) 

Sutra 14 — 18 

Examination of the Theory that the Things of the World are 
produced out of the Void. 

INTRODL'CTORY BHASYA 

We now proceed to show up the views of philosojrhers (of 
several schools)—* 

Sutra 14 

“Entities are produced out of Negation ; as no object 
comes into existence without having destroyed (its cause).” 

BHA§YA 

“ One theory is that the entity is produced out of negation ;— 
Why ?■—Because things are produced only after having destroyed 
(something) ; e.g. the sprout is produced only after the seed has 
been destroyed ; and not till the seed is destroyed. If the 
‘ destruction of the seed ’ were not the cause of the sprout, then 
it would be possible for the sprout to come into existence even 
without destroying the seed:”t 

introductory BHASYA 

The answer to the above is given in the following Sutra :— 

* The Parisuddhi cMs Sections4-11 'Aupodghdtika’, ‘Introductory’, or 
(more correctly) ‘Supplementary’, to the Section putting forward the theory 
that 'perceptible things are produced out of perceptible things’. 

It is interesting to note that the purely theistic doctrine of God having 
created the world has been put by Gautama among these ‘views’ held 
apparently by other people. It is in view of this that the Vdrtika has 
remarked that the Author of the Sutra has put forward these Various 
views of doctrines here 'some of these are set forth for being criticised, 
and others are put up as accepted’. The Tatparya, tho Parisuddhi and the 
Prahdsa however do not admit this view. (See below. Note on Sec. 5.) 

t Whenever an object is produced, its production is always preceded 
by the destruction of its material cause. Hence every object has for its 
cause this Destruction, and Destruction is a form of negation. 

N. B. 27 
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Sutra 15 

The reasoning put forward is unsound ; as it involves 
self-contradiction- 

BHA^YA 

The premiss—‘because there is no production without des- 
truction’—is unsound ; as it involves self-contradiction. That 
which destroys (the cause) cannot be said to come into existence 
after that destruction ; since it must have been already in exist¬ 
ence [in order to be able to destroy the cause ; that which is it. 
self non-existent cannot destroy anything] ;—and that which 
comes into existence {after destruction of the cause) was not in 
existence before, and being non-existent, it could not destroy the 
cause [consequently the assertion that ‘ the thing comes into 
existence after destroying the cause’ is self-contradictory], 

Sutra 16 

[Not comprehending the purport of the Siddhantin’s argument, 
in Su. 15 the Nihilist says]— 

“ What has been urged is not right ; for, as a matter of 
fact, words denoting the case-relations are applied to past as 
well as future things.” 

BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent]—” As a matter of fact words denoting 
the case-relations are used in regard to past as well as future 
things , e.g. ‘ the son shall be born ’, [where the future son is in 
the Nominative case],—'he rejoices at the son to be born’, [where 
the future son is in the Accusative Case], —‘he appoints the name 
of the son to be born ’ [where the future son is in the Genitive 
case],—‘the Jar existed’ [where the past Jar is in the Nominative 
case], —‘he is sorry for the broken Jar’ [where the past Jar is in 
the Accusative case],—‘ these postherds are of the broken Jar ’ 
[where the past Jar is in the Genitive case],-—Sons, not being 
born, are a source of anxiety, to the old Father,* [where the fu¬ 
ture son is in the Nominative case] ;—we find several instances 
of such secondary (figurative) usage. What is the primary basis 
of this secondary usage ?’ Immediate sequence is the primary 
basis : and on this basis of ‘immediate sequence’, what the ex- 

* The VdTtika reads which gives better sense. 
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pression ‘comes into existence after having destroyed’ means is- 
that when going to come into existence, the sprout destroys the- 
seed’; and the Nominative character (of the Sprout, not yet 
born) is purely secondary (or figurative).” 

Sstra 17 

[ i4nstuer ]-—[ Even so] the view put forth cannot be 
accepted ; because as a matter of fact there is no production 
out of things destroyed. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Sprout is noi produced out of the 
destroyed seed. Hence it is not true that ‘‘Entities are produced 
out ofmegation” (as alleged in Su. 14).* 

Sutra 18 

In so far as ‘Sequence’ is mentioned,—this we do not 
deny. 

BHASYA 

The fact that the ‘coming into existence’ (of the sprout) is 
preceded by the ‘destruction’ (of the seed) constitutes their 
‘sequence’ ; and in so far as this ‘sequence’ has been put forward 
(by the Opponent) as the reason (probans) for the proposition 
that ‘‘Entities are produced out of negation” ;—this ‘sequence’ 
we do not deny ; all that we mean is that, when the composition 
of the particles becomes disturbed, the previous combination 
ceases and another combination takes its place ; and it is out of 
this latter combination,—and not out of negation—that the next 
substance is produced. What happens is that the component 
particles of the Seed have aroused within them a certain vibration 
by reason of some (unknown) cause,—^whereupon they abandon 
their previous combination and take upon another ; and it is 
from this latter combination that the sprout is produced ; in fact 

* If the ‘destruction of the seed’ Were the cause of the birth of the 
sprout,—then, how is it that we find no sprout appearing when the seed is 
broken up into pieces by the hammer, and the disruptured component 
pieces do not form another composite ? And how is it that the sprout appears 
only when the disruption of the seed is followed by a fresh composite 
formed out of its disjointed component pieces ? These facts clearly show 
that the birth of the sprout does not arise out of the ‘destruction’ of the seed 
‘—Tdtparya. 
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we actually see that the ‘particles of the seed’ and their ‘com¬ 
position’ constitute the causes of the production of the Sprout; 
and unless the previous combination has been destfoyed, it is 
not possible for another combination to come into existence ;— 
this is all that constitutes the ‘sequence' between ‘Destruction’ 
and ‘coming into existence’;—but this cannot prove that 
“Entities are produced out of Negation” (as alleged by the 
Puroapaksin). And inasmuch as, for the production of the sprout 
there is no other cause except the component particles of the 
seed, it is only right that the seed should be admitted as the 
cause cf thelSprout.* 

End of Section 4 
Section (5) 

Sutras 19~2I 

Examination oj the Theory that God is the Cause of the 
Unioerse.'l 

• Because, says the Tdtparya, unless the seed is there, the component 
particles of the seed cannot be there. 

t In regard to this Section there is a difference among Commentators. 
According to the Bhd$ya, the Vdrtika and Visvanatho, it is meant to pro¬ 
pound the Naiyayika Siddhdnta that the Universe has been created by God ; 
and in accordance -with this view, Su. 19 puts forward the final Siddhanta. 
Su. 20 puts forward an objection against the Siddhanta and Ku. 21 answers 
that objection from the stand-point of the Siddhdnta. It is this interpre¬ 
tation that we have adopted in the translation. 

In view, perhaps, of the fact that such an interpretation of the Section 
is inconsistent with the introductory assertion of the previous Bhdtya — 
‘we now proceed to show up the views of philosophers’,—the Tdtparya, 
followed hy the Pariiuddhi and Prakdsa, has taken it as representing the 
criticism of the Vedanta doctrine that "God is the constituent cause of the 
Universe.” By this interpretation Su 19 represents the Vedanta view, 
Su. 20 shows the untenability of that view, and Su. 21 puts forward the 
final Nyaya-Siddhdnta that God is the creator, the operative cause, not the 
constituent cause, of the Universe. 

There is also a wider issue involved in this Section. The Commenta¬ 
tors are agreed that the Siddhanta view here put forward is that God is the 
Creator of the Universe. Now the question arises—How is it that this 
cardinal doctrine of the system has been inserted by Gautama as a side- 
issue ? He has put it forward only among "certain philosophical doctrines”, 
and not as the true doctrine. Nor is it easy to reconcile the doctrine of God 
being the Creator with the view that there is no such thing as ‘beginning of 
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Another philosopher says— 

Sstra 19 

God is the cause ; because we find fruitlessness in the 
actions of Men. 

bhasva 

As a matter of fact, we find that Man, desiring a certain 
thing, does not always obtain the fruit of his desire ; hence it 
is inferred that Man’s acquisition of the fruits of his actions 
is dependent upon some other person ; and that Person upon 
whom it is dependent is God ; hence it follows that God is the 
Cause (of the World).* 

Sutra 20 

[ Objection* ]—“It is not so J because as a matter of fact, 
no fruit appears without man’s action.” 

Creation’—as is often found re-iterated by the Vartika (e.g. on P, 445 and 
P. 466, Bib. Ind. Ed.) ; if there is no beginning. God may be the Controller, 
the Ruler ; He cannot be the Creator. From the Bhdfya also (under Su. 21) 
it seems that Gad is held to be only the Seer, Knovier, Omniscient, 
All-potcerjul, 

* According to the Tdtparya this Sutra presents the Vedanta view that 
God is the constituent cause of the world ; the Pariiuddki remarks that though 
the Sutra has used the general term ‘cause’, yet it is clear from the context 
that the constituent ‘cause’ is meant. Vardhamana —'From this Purvapak^a 
Siifro it is clear that the purpose of the Section is to refute the Vedanta- 
theory.’ In support of this view is also the fact that the preceding section 
also has dealt with the question of the constituent cause of the world. 

The Vedanta doctrine is thus stated by the Tdtparya —“The pheno¬ 
menal world may not have come out of the Void ; it can certainly be 
produced out of Brahman, which becomes modified into the several names 
and forms [i.e. objects and their qualities, says Vardhamana], exactly in the 
same manner as the clay is modified into the Jar etc.; or (according to 
other Vedantins) Brahman, through the limitations cast by the beginning- 
less Nescience, appears in the form of the several phenomenal substances, 
just as the face appears in several forms, througl^ the limitations of the 
substances in which it becomes reflected. It is this Brahman that is meant 
by the term ‘Isvara’, in the Sutro ; this term connoting the powers of re. 
flection and action, both of which are present in Brahman alone ; and not 
in Negation, or in Primordial Matter, or in Atoms. Man himself does not 
possess these powers. But if Man were the ordainer of the World, and 
had the necessary properties of omniscience and omnipotence, then he 
could never undertake an action that would turn out to be futile, fruitless. 
Ksui inasmuch as we do find the actions Men turning out fruitless, we con¬ 
clude that God, —i.e. Brahman—is the Cause of the World. Su. (19)’’ 
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BHA5YA 

[Objection] “ If the appearance of fruits (of actions) were 
dependent upon God (entirely), then such fruits could be ac¬ 
complished even without the desire (and action) of man.” 

Sutra 21 

[Answer] —Inasmnch as it is influenced by Him, there is 
no force in the reason (put forward).t 

* According to the Bhdsya this Sutra is an objection urged by the 
Purvapaksin, against the Nyaya doctrine stated in Su. 19. According to the 
Tdtparya, it is an objection urged by the Siddhdntin Naiydyika, against the 
Vedanta doctrine stated in Su. 19. In pursuance of this interpretation, the 
Tdtparya introduces this Su. 20 as follows :—It puts forth arguments 
against the Vedanta theory of things evolving or modifying out of Brahman, 
and concludes with the assertion that it is not right to hold that Brahman 
evolves or modifies into the endless phenomenal substances, and as such 
is the constituent cause of things ; though it may he that Brahman or God is 
the operative cause of things and then it goes on to say that in connection 
with the view that God is the operative cause of things, it might be held 
that in creating the world, God is not influenced by any other force ;—and 
it is with a.view to guard against this view that we have Su. 29, which 
shows that God is influenced by the actions of men. 

It may be noted that the roundabout manner in which the Tdtparya has 
got to fit in the Sfitra to its own interpretation shows that it is, perhaps, not 
what the Sutras really mean ; that is, the Sutras have no bearing upon the 
Vedanta theory at all. 

t The ratparya, in pursuance of its own interpretation, remarks;— 
‘Having rejected the two theories—(1) that the World is evolved out of 
Brahman, and (2) that God, independent of all other forces, is the Creator 
of the world,—the author of the Sutra now puts forward his own final 
Siddhdnta.’ 

According to the Bhdsya, this Sutra is only the Naiyayika’s answer to 
the objection urged in Su. 20 ; the sense being that—'inasmuch as Man’s 
efforts are influenced by God, what has been urged in .Su. 20, against the 
view that God is the operative cause of the world, is not a valid reason.’ 

The Nydya~Siddhdnta is thus expounded by the Tdtparya : —The World 
has the Atoms for its constituent cause ; and its operative cause is God as 
influenced by Men’s acts ; and these acts also have God for their operative 
cause ; nor is there any incongruity in this ; since even though the carpenter 
is helped and influenced by the axe, yet the axe also is made by him. The 
reason put forward in Su. 20 has no force against the view that the world is 
the work of God as helped by Men’s acts, though it is an effective argument 
against the view that in creating the world, God does not require the help 
of anything outside Himself. 
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BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, God helps the effort of Man ; i. e., 
when Man is trying to obtain a particular fruit,- it is God that 
accomplishes that fruit for him ; when God does not accomplish 
it, Man’s action becomes fruitless ;—hence since things are thus 
influenced by God, what has been urged to the effect that— 
“ because as a matter of fact no fruit appears without man’s 
action ”—is no reason at all. 

[ The question now arises—What is GoJ ? The Bhasya 
proceeds to answer this question ]—God is a distinct Soul 
endowed with certain qualities ; as a Being of the same kind 
as ‘ Soul ’. He cannot be put under any other category ; hence 
God is defined as a particular Soul endowed with such qualities 
as-—(1) absence of demerit, wrong knowledge and negligence, 
and (2) presence of merit, knowledge and intuitiveness ; and to 
Him also belongs, the eight-fold ‘ Power ’—consisting of ‘minute- 
ness’ and the rest—as the result of His Merit and Knowledge;— 
His ‘ Merit ’ follows the bent of his Volition ;—He controls the 
operation of the accumulated Merit-Demerit subsisting in each 
individual Soul, as also that of the Earth and other mate¬ 
rial substances ; and He is Omnipotent in regard to His creation, 
not however, failing to be influenced by the results of acts 
done by the beings He creates. 

He has obtained* all the results of His deeds ; [and con¬ 
tinues to act for the sake of His created beings, because] just 
as the father acts for His children, so does God also act 
father-like for His creatures. There is no other category 
except the category of Soul ’ to which God could belong; 
for ( as in the case of Soul so) in the case of God, no other 
property, save Buddhi, Consciousness, can be pointed out as 
being indicative of His existence.f From scriptures also we 

* Puri Ms. B. reads instead of which latter is 

the reading adopted by the Tdtparya and in our text; this latter also 
explains as ; to that the icnse remains the same 

under both readings. 

t Though God differs from other Souls in the point of His Cognition 
etc. being eternal, while those of others are evanescent, yet He must be 
classed under the same category ; since, like other Souls, He also is indica¬ 
ted by Buddhi etc. 
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learn that God is the ‘ Seer, the Cogniser and omniscient If 
God were not discernible by the presence of Consciousness and 
such other indicatives of the ‘ Soul then, as lie is beyond 
the :rcach of ordinary Perception, Inference and Words, how 
could His existence be described and proved by anyone ? 

I/astly, if God acted irrespectively of the effects of acts 
done by the beings created by Him, then, this view would 
become open to all those objections that have been urged against 
the view that “ the creation is not due to the acts of Souls”. 

[ Vide, end of I Daily Lesson, Adhyaya III ]. 

End of Section ( 5 ) 

Section (6) 

(Sutras 22~24) 

Examination of the View that the World is the result of 
Chance, 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Another philosopher asserts as follows ;— 

Sutra 22 

“The production of entities must be without an operotioe 
cause ; as we see such things as the sharpness of the thorn 
and the like. ” 

BHA5YA 

“ The Body and such other entities must be regarded as pro¬ 
duced without an operative cause ; since we see such thinpts as the 
sharpness of the thorn and the like ; such things as the sharpness 
of the thorn, the variegated colour of the minerals found in 
mountainous regions, the smoothness of stones and so forth 
are found to be produced without any operative cause, and yet 
each of them has a constituent cause ;* the same must be 
the case with the production of the Body etc., also.” 

* of the Viz. text gives no sense; the right reading is 

which is countenanced by the Vdrtika, and is found in the 

Puri Ms. B. 

It is clear that what the Purvapahfin denies in the present Sutra is the 
Nyaya-theory of Ciod being the operative cause of the world ; the Sutra 
distinctly mentions the 'nimitta', and the Bhdsya makes it still clearer by 
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Sutra 23 

[The EkadeSiii’s answer to the Puroapaksa.] 

Since the non-cause is (spoken of as) the ‘cause’, the said 
production of entities is not ‘without cause’. 

BHASYA 

[Some Naiyayikas have offered this as an answer to the 
Purvapaksa view expressed in Su. 22]. It is alleged (in Su, 22) 
that ‘ bhavotpaiti the ‘ production of entities’, is ‘‘animittatah’ ; 
[and since this latter term ends in an affix which has the sense 
of the Ablative, it can only mean that the ‘production’ proceeds 
from ‘ animitta ’, ‘ non-cause ’] ; and that from which a thing 
proceeds is its ‘cause’ ; so that since (from what is said in Su. 22 
it is clear that) the ‘ animitta ’, ‘non-cause’, is the ‘cause’ of the 
‘production of entities’, it follows that the said ‘ production ’ is 
not ‘ without cause’ (as is alleged by the Purvapaksin). 

Sutra 24 

‘ Nimitta ’ (Cause) and ‘ Animitta ’ ( ‘Non-cause’ ) being 
two distinct things, the answer (offered in SQ. 23) is no 
answer at all. 

BHASYA 

‘ Nimitta \ Cause, is one thing, and its negation ( animitta ) 
(‘ Non-cause ’) is another ; and the negation cannot be the same 
as the negatived; c. g. when it is said that ‘ the vessel is without 
water ’, this denial of water is not the same as water. [ So that 

sayinR that the things rnentioned—the sharpness of the thorn etc.— have a 
constituent cause, and yet they have no operative cause. Thus explained, the 
present section becomes connected naturally with the foregoing section 
dealing with God as the operafroe cause of the world. In their anxiety to 
connect this section with what they consider the principal subject of the 
Adhydya —the constituent cause of the world—the commentators have 
needlessly confuted the issues involved. E.g., the Parisuddhi says—‘‘The 
Purvapaksin proceeds to criticise the Siddhdntu position (put forward under 
Su. 4-1-11) that perceptible things are produced out of perceptible causes ; 
and for demolishing this view he begins with the demolition of the operative 
cause—and Vardharaana adds that in reality the Purvapaksin’s standpoint 
is to deny all kinds of cause of the world, Visvanatha also says—"If things 
are due to mere chance, then Atoms cannot be the constituent cause, nor God 
the operative cause, of the World (hence the Purvapaksin insists upon the 
Chance-theory, and the Siddhantin controverts it].” 
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there is no point in saying, as the Ekades'in has said in Su. 23, 
that the ‘ animitta ‘ non-cause is the ‘ nimitta ‘ cause of 
production. ] 

[ The real answer to the Pnrvapaksa put forward in Su. 22 
is that ] the view therein put forward in no way differs from the 
view that ‘ the origination of the Body ete. is not due to the 
actions of men ’ ; and being identical with this view, it must be 
taken as refuted by the refutation of that view, (under Sutras 
3. 2. 60-72). 

End of Section (6) 

: Section (7) 

(Sutras 23-28) 

Examination of the view that All Things are evanescent. 

INTRODUCTORY BHA^YA 

Other philosophers have held the following view :— 

Sutra 25 

“All things must be evanescent; because they are liable 
to be produced and destroyed.”* 

“What is the meaning of being ‘evanescent’ ? lhat which 
exists only for some time is called ‘evanescent’. That which is 

• The causes, out of which the things of the world are produced,—do 
they consist of all evanescent things ; or of all eternal things ; or of some 
eternal and some evanescent things ? This is what is going to be considered 
now. If the first two alternatives are true, then there can be no ‘Rebirth’, 
such as the Naiydyika postulates. Hence it becomes necessary to refute 
them ; and the present Section proceeds to refute the first of the three 
alternatives. The position controverted here is not the same as that in 
which all things are he Id to be momentary ; because the Purvapaksin here 
admits some sort of continuity of existence of things and as such differs 
from the thorough-going Ksanabhangavddin Nihilist— Parisuddhi. 

Vardhamana, in view of what he has said in connection with the preced¬ 
ing Section, says—Though what has been proved in the foregoing Section is 
that the things of the world have an operative cause, yet what the present 
Section takes up is the question of eternality or evanescence of all three 
kinds of cause, because in a general way what has been said in proof of the 
operative cause is applicable to the constituent and non^constituent causes also 
The precise Doubt or question to be dealt with in the present Section is— 
whether or not cognisability is invariably concomitant with evanescence. 

Visvandtha says—If all things are evanescent, the Soul also should be 
evanescent; hence it becomes necessary to controvert that view. 
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liable to be produced is non-existent while it is not produced, and 
that which is liable to be destroyed is non-existent when it has 
been destroyed ;* and what this means is that all material 
things—such as the Body etc.—and all non-material things;— 
Cognition and the rest—both kinds of things are found to be 
liable to production and destruction-, from which it follows that 
they are all evanescent.” 

Sutra 26 

[The Ekade^in’s answer to the Pureapaksa] — What is 
asserted cannot be true ; as the ‘evanescence’ itself is eternal. 

BHASYA 

If the evanescence of all things is everlasting (eternal), then, 
by reason of the eternality of that ‘evanescence’, it cannot be 
true that ‘‘all things are evanescent —if, on the other hand, 
the said ‘evanescence’ is not ever-lasting, then while the 
‘evanescence’ would be non-existent, all things would be eternal ! 

Sutra 27 

[ The Siddbantin’s objection to the EkadeSin’s argument in 

Su. 26. ] 

As a matter of fact, the ‘evanescence’ is not eternal ; 
it is like the destruction of fire after having destroyed the 
thing burnt by it. 

bhAsya 

The said ‘evanescence’ is not eternal. “How so?” Just as 
Fire, after having destroyed the thing burnt by it becomes itself 
destroyed (extinguished), similarly the ‘evanescence of all 
things’, after having destroyed all things, becomes itself destroy¬ 
ed. [ So that there need be no incongruity in regarding the 
evanescence’ as ‘non-eternal’.] 

* The Viz. edition reads ; the Vurtika (Bib. Ind. edition) and 

the Tdtparya read ^ ; we have adopted the latter, as being more in 

keeping with the sense of the sentence as a whole. With the former reading 
the sentence would mean—‘that which is liable to be destroyed is never not 
destroyed.’ T hough this will give some sort of sense, yet it would not be 
in keeping with the rest of the passage. The Tdtparya construes the Bhdsya 
to mean—'things are non-existent after destruction; hence liability to pro¬ 
duction and destruction proves that things exist only Jor some time, that is, 
*hey are evanescent.’ 
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Sutra 28 

[ The Final Siddhanta. ] 

The Eternal cannot be rightly denied ; because the deter¬ 
mination (as to a certain thing being eternal or evanescent) 
must be in accordance with what is actually perceived. 

BHA§YA 

The theory propounded (in Su. 25) totally denies all ‘eter- 
nality but the total denial of ‘eternality’ is not right.—Why ?— 
Because the determination must be in accordance with what is 
actually perceioed. That is, when a certain thing is rightly found 
to be ‘liable to be produced and destroyed’, it should be regarded 
as evanescent, —and when a thing is found to be not so liable, it 
must be the reverse ; and as a matter of fact, the said 
liability to be produced and destroyed is not perceived by any 
means of right knowledge, in such things as the elemental sub¬ 
stances in their subtle forms, Aka^a, Time, Space, Soul and 
Mind,—and some qualities of these,—Community, Individuality 
and Inherence;—hence the conclusion is that all these are eternal. 

End of Section ( 7 ) 

Section (8) 

(Sutras 29-33) 

Examination of the Theory that All Things are Eternal. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Here is another sweeping assertion ; — 

Sutra 29 

[Purvapaksa], —“All things must be eternal ; because the 
five elemental substances are eternal.” 

BHASYA 

“ All this, everything in the world, is an elemental sub¬ 
stance ; and elemental substances are eternal; the total destruc¬ 
tion of any elemental substance being impossible (according to 
the Naiyayika himself) [ everything must be eternal]. ” 

* If all things are eternal, there can be no Re-birth, as Re-birth pre¬ 
supposes the destruction of the Body. Hence it is necessary to controvert 
this view. 
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Sutra 30 

What has been asserted cannot be right; as we actually 
perceive the cause of production and of destruction. 

bhAysa 

As a matter of fact, we actually perceive the cause of the 
production (of things), as well as the cause of (their) destruction; 
and this would be incompatible with the view that all things are 
eternal.* 

Sutra 31 

[Objection] —"Inasmuch as all things possess the charac¬ 
teristics of elemental substances, the denial (in Su. 30) is 
not right. ’ 

BHASYA 

“ 1 he thing, of which you think you perceive the causes of 
production and destruction, is not found to be anything totally 
different from, and devoid of the characteristics of, Elemental 
Substances ; and inasmuch as everything possesses the character- 
istics of Elemental Substances, it must be an Elemental Sub¬ 
stance ; so that the denial (in Su. 30) is not right."t 

Sutra 32 

[Answer] —What has been urged can not be right; because 
as a matter of fact, the cause and production are actually 
perceived. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact (in the case of every ordinary thing, 
such as the Bull, the jar and the like), the cause is actually per¬ 
ceived ; as also the production of the thing possessing qualities ana¬ 
logous to the qualities of the cause ; and neither of these can be 
possible in regard to an ‘ eternal ’ thing ; nor is it possible to 

* Things composed of elemental substances are not the same as the 
elemental substances themselves ; the Bull and the Jar for instance are not 
the same as the subtle Atoms ; for if they were so, they would be as im¬ 
perceptible as the Atoms are. And since we actually perceive the cause of 
production and destruction of such things as the Bull and the Jar, these 
cannot be eternal, even though the elemental substances may be so.— 
t Elemental substances are eternalthe Bull and the Jar are not any¬ 
thing different from Elemental substances ;—hence eternality cannot be 
denied of the Bull and the Jar. 
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deny that there is such perception of the ‘cause’ and the‘produc¬ 
tion’ (of the thing); nor again is it possible for a perception to 
be entirely devoid of a real objective basis ; so that on the 
strength of this perception it is inferred that the product is 
produced (brought into existence) as possessing qualities analo¬ 
gous to those of its cause ; and it is that product which forms the 
real objective basis for the said perception. This (the fact of pro¬ 
ducts having qualities similar to those of their cause) accounts for 
the fact that “ all things possess the characteristics of Elemental 
Substances” (that has been urged by the Opponent in Su. 31).* 

Further, as a matter of fact, we find that the effort of the 
cognitive agent is put forth only when he is urged by a desire for 
the cause of the production (of what he wishes to obtain) and the 
destruction (of what he wishes to get rid of). [So that Man’s 
effort also presupposes the production and destruction of things]. 

Thirdly, every composite substance is known to have that 
character ; i.e., it is a well-known fact that every composite 
substance has the character of being liable to production and 
destruction. 

Fourthly, what has been urged by the Opponent is not appli¬ 
cable to Sound, Motion, Cognition and such things ; as a matter 
of fact, the two reasons put forward— (a) “ because the five 
Elemental Substances are eternal” (Su. 29) and (b) “because 
everything is possessed of the characteristics of Elemental 
Substances” (Su. 31)—are not applicable to such things as 
Sound, Motion, Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion 
and Effort, [as not one of these is either an Elemental 
Substance, or possessed of the characteristics of elemental sub¬ 
stances]; hence the reason is ' anekanta ’ i.e., inconclusive, 
because non-pervasivc, too narrow). 

[ Says the Opponent ]—“ Like the cognition of things in a 
dream, the said perception ( of the cause and of production ) is 
wrong. ” 

* The fact of the Bull and the Jar having the characteristics of Ele¬ 
mental Substances is due to their being the products of those substances, and 
not to their being the same as those substances. Hence the said fact cannot 
prove the eternality of the Bull and the Jar, 
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The same may be said of the perception of Elemental Sub¬ 
stances also. What you mean is that—“ The perception of the 
production and the cause of things is of the same character as 
the cognition of things in a dream ” ; but if that be so, then 
the same might be said also in regard to the perception of 
Elemental Substances ; and the perception of Earth etc. also 
would have to be regarded as similar to the cognition of things 
in a dream [ so that there would be no justification for regarding 
even the Elemental Substances as eternal ]. 

[ The Opponent says]—“ If there are no such things as the 
Earth etc., then the practical usages of men would come to an 
end. ” 

The same would apply to the other case also ; if there were 
no real objective basis for the perception of the production and 
the cause of things, then also all practical usages of men would 
come to an end. 

Further, to argue that “ the said perception (of production 
etc.) is as unreal as the cognition of things during dreams”, is 
not a right argument at all [i.e., it cannot prove any such con¬ 
clusion as the Opponent desires to prove, viz., ordinary things 
like the Bull and the Jar are exactly like the Atoms of Elemental 
Substances] ;— {a) because Eternal Substances (Atoms) are beyond 
the reach of the senses (whieh the ordinary things of the world 
are not), and (6) because they are not objects of production and 
destruction (which the ordinary things of the world are). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

“ What really happens,” says another philosopher, “ is that 
the Original Substance remaining constant, one property of it 
ceases and another property is produced;—-and this is what 
forms the object (meaning) of the ‘ destruction ’ and ‘ produc¬ 
tion ’ of the thing ; in fact when a thing is said to be ‘ produc¬ 
ed ’, it is something that has been already in existence (in the 
form of the original substance (even before that ‘ production ’) j 
and similarly when a thing is said to be ‘ destroyed ’ it continues 
to exist (in the form of the Substance) even after that destruction 
[for all that has happened is that one property has disappeared 
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and another has appeared ]; and in this manner all things are 
eternal.” * 

[This doctrine is refuted in the following Suira.l 

Sutra 33 

This cannot be accepted ; for (under this theory) there 
would be no possibility of differentiation.— 

BHASYA 

There would be no possibility of any such differentiation as 
‘this is birth, and that is cessation' ; as under the theory put for¬ 
ward what is born and what has ceased to exist are both extant. 
(A) [In regard to properties also] there could be no differentiation 
(as to Time), such as ‘this property is born and that property has 
ceased’, as both are equally e.xtant fB) nor would there be any 
differentiation as to time,—'Such as ‘at this time there are birth 
and cessation, and not at that time’, for of all times things would 
be equally extant ; (C) nor could there be any differentiation as to 
relationship, such as ‘there are birth and cessation of this pro¬ 
perty, and not of that’, for both properties would be equally 
extant ; (D) nor again, could there be any such differentiation in 
regard to Time, as ‘this, not yet come, is in the future, and that 
is past ’ ; for under the theory all things are always extant, which 
means that they are always ‘present’ [and as such can never be 
spoken of as ‘future’ or ‘past’]. 

None of these objections lie against the view (held by the 
Naiyayika) that ‘birth’ (production) consists in the coming into 
existence (gaining its own nature) of what has not been in exist¬ 
ence, and cessation (destruction) consists in the ceasing to exist 

* The Tatparya calls this doctrine 'Svaynmbhuvanummatam' ; does it 
mean the ‘Saiva’ system ? The doctrine is thus summed up in the Tatparya 
—“The modification undergone by Kubstances is of three kinds : (1) modi¬ 
fication of properties, (2) modification of condition, and (3) modification of 
age. E.g. (1) the original subtance GoW in lump becomes modified into 
the ear-ring, and here we have the modification of the property (shape) of 
the gold ; (2) when the ear-ring is broken up and made into the bracelet, we 
have the modification of condition, i.e., the ear-ring has renounced its 
present and reverted to the past condition, and the bracelet has removed its 
future and reverted to the present condition ; and (3) in the beginning the 
bracelet is new, young, and in time it becomes old ; so that here we have the 
modification of age. [The original gold remains constant all the time].’’ 
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(losing its own nature) of what has been in existence. For these 
reasons we conclude that it is not right to assert, as has been 
asserted by the Opponent (End of Bhasya on Su. 33), that 
“a thing exists before it is born, and it exists also after it has 
been destroyed.” 

End of Section (S) 

Section (9) 

[Sufrfls 34-36] 

The Refutation of the View that ali is Diversity, there is no 

Unity. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following is another sweeping assertion (of the 
(Bauddhas) :— 

Sutra 34 

“All must be regarded as diverse ; because the symbols 
(names) of things refer to diverse entities.”* 

bhAsya 

“All must be regarded as diverse ; there is no single entity.— 
\^h.y } —Bhfivalaksanaprthaktvat —says the Sutra; the faksana’ 

* It has been established up to this point that all things are aggregates 
of—'the Quality and the Qualified’, ‘the negative and the positive , ‘the 
intelligent and the nondntelligent’, ‘the eternal and the non-eternal’;— 
and it becomes necessary to refute the theory that there is no such thing as 
the ‘aggregate whole’. This theory has been held in several forms—(1) the 
theory that there is no unity (refuted in Su. 34—36), (2) ‘all is mere Void 
(Su. 37-40), (3) ‘there is only one thing’, or ‘there are only two things’, 
and so forth, (hu. 41-43). All these have to be refuted, because—(1) if 
there is no unity, no one thing, then of what could there be an aggregate ? 

(2) If nothing exists, and all is Void, then there can be no aggregate ; and 

(3) similarly there can be no ‘aggregate’ under the theory of absolute 
yioni&m.^Parisuddhi. 

The doctrine put forward under this Sutra (34) is thus explained in the 
Tdtparya : —‘‘All things must be diverse, distinct; because there is no such 
thing as‘substance’, apart from colour etc., and colour etc., arc distinct 
from one another ; nor is there any such thing as ‘composite’ apart from 
the components, and these latter are distinct from one another.” Such is 
the view of the Sautrdntikas and the Vuibhasikas. 

Visvanatha states the doctrine thus—“Such things as the Jar and the 
like must be regarded as distinct, even from themselves ; because the odour, 
taste, etc., of these things, as also their component parts, are distinct from 
one another ; and the ‘Jar’ is nothing apart from these latter.” 


N. B. 28 
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or ‘symbol’ of the ‘bhava’, ‘entity’, is that which distinguishes 
it, i.e. its name ; and the names refer to diverse entities ; as a 
matter of fact, all ‘names of things’ denote combinations ; e.g., 
the name ‘jar’ is applied to the combination of ‘odour, taste, 
colour and touch’, (the qualities of the Jar), and also to the 
combination of the ‘bottom, sides and neck’ (the parts of the 
Jar) [ and these are diverse, distinct from one another ; and the 
Jar is nothing apart from these qualities and component parts ], 
The‘Jar’has been mentioned only by way of illustration [the 
same holds good in regard to the names of all things. ]” 

Sufru 35 

What is alleged cannot be accepted ; because (as a matter 
of fact) several (kinds of) things go to make a single entity. 

BHA5YA 

The compound 'anekalaksanaih' should be treated as one that 
has the middle word eliminated, and as standing for ‘anekavi- 
dhalaksanaih’, ‘several kinds of things’. As a matter of fact, 
it is the single entity (the compofute substance. Jar) that conies 
into existence as related to Odour and other qualities, and to 
the Bottom and other components; in fact, the Substance is 
something different from its Qualities, and the Composite is 
something different from the Components ; both these facts have 
been already explained by us (under Su. 2-2-33 et. seq.). 

Further,-— 

Sutra 36 

The denial cannot be right, as the symbols (of things) are 
restricted in their application. 

BHASYA 

The denial—that “there is no single entity”—cannot be 
right ;—^why ?—for the very simple reason that ‘the symbols of 
things are restricted in their application’; as a matter of fact, 
the ‘symbol’ of entities,—i.e. the word that forms their name, 
is restricted in its application to single entities ; as is clear 
from such expressions as ‘l am touching that Jar which I saw 
before’, ‘ I am seeing that which I touched before’. Then 
again, as a matter of fact, we never perceive any mere ‘group of 
atoms’ as such, and these ‘groups of atoms’ (as composing the 
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Jar) being imperceptible (by reason of their extreme minute, 
ness), that which is actually perceived must be a single entity 
(composed of those atoms). 

(A) It has been subsequently urged by the Opponent that— 
“ there can be no single entity, because all things are mere 
groups (of several things) ” ;—but if there is no single thing, 
there can be no group of things. What the Opponent means is 
that—“there is no single entity as the names of things apply only 
to groups ” ;—hut the fact is that if there is no single thing, there 
can be no ‘ group ’ ; as the ‘ group ’ is nothing more than the 
conglomeration of several single things ; so that the allegation— 
“ There is no single entity etc.”—involving a self-contradiction, 
is most incongruous. That is, that (single entity) of which the 
denial has been alleged, (by the Opponent, on the basis of the 
premiss), “ because the names of things are applied to groups”,— 
becomes admitted by the Opponent when he asserts that “ the 
names of things are applied to groups” ; for the ‘group’ is only a 
collection of several single entities. (B) Further, in making the 
allegation—“ because the names of things are applied to groups of 
things”—you admit the ‘group’, and then in the proposition, 
“ there is no single entity ” you deny each component of that 
‘ group ’ [ for each such component can only be a single entity ] 

[ and when each component is denied, the group also becomes 
denied ipso facto]. Thus then, the Opponent’s allegation being 
beset with a twofold ‘ self-contradiction ’ (A & B), it must be re¬ 
jected as a frivolous assertion. 

End of Section (9) 

Section (10) 

[Sutras 37-40] 

The Refutation of the Theory that All is Mere Void- 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following is another sweeping assertion 
Sutra 37 

‘‘ All things must be non-entities, because all things are 
known to be mere negations of one another. ” 
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BUASYA 

All things must be regarded as non-entities ;—why ?— because 
all things are known to be mere negations of one another. As a 
matter of fact, the Bull is ‘ non-existent in the form of ‘ Horse’, 
and the Bull is only ‘not-horse’ ; similarly the Horse is ‘ non¬ 
existent ‘ in the form the ‘ Bull and the Horse in only ‘ not- 
bull ’ ; thus we find that the names of things (‘Bull’, ‘Horse’ etc.) 
are concomitant (co-substrate) with the notion of ‘non-existence’ 
as also with negation ; from which it follows that all things are 
non-existent or non-entities.”* 

[The Bha.sya oficrs its own answer to the Nihilistic doctrine 
put forward in the Sutra] —The assertion put forward cannot be 
right ; because there is contradiction between (A) the two terms 
of the Proposition and (B) between the Proposition and the State¬ 
ment of the Probans ; 

(A) The term ‘ all ’ signifies several things without excep¬ 
tion, while the term ‘ non-entity ’ signifies the negation of exist¬ 
ence ; of these two the former is something possessed of a definite 
character, while the latter is totally devoid of any character ; now 

* This Nihilism is thus expounded in the Tdtparya \—“All things— 
Pramana and the rest- are actually found to be cognised as ‘non-existent’ 
and also spoken of in negative terms ; hence it follows that the names of 
those things are concomitant with these (the notion of non-existence and 
negation) ; hence Pramana and the rest must be regarded as non-existent, as 
nonentities, just like the Cloth that has either not come into existence or has 
been destroyed. Further are these things- -Pramana etc.—eternal, or evane¬ 
scent ? If they are eternal, they must be non-entities, being without any 
capacity or power ; as We have already explained how no sequence being 
possible among things that are eternal, no eternal things can ever bring 
about a product. If, on the other hand, the things are evanescent, then, 
since they would be liable to destruction, they would be non-existent at 
the first as at the second moment. Further, if things are existent, they 
should not be liable to destruction, and as such they could not be des¬ 
troyed at any point of time ; for the blue Colour, being brought about by 
its cause, can never be turned into yellow by even thousands of painters. 
In fact evanescent things cannot but be regarded as liable to destruction. 
From all this we conclude that all things are mere Void, Blank ; and it is 
only through assumed existence that they appear as existing. The reasoning 
may be formulated thus ;—“All names of things apply to non-existent 
things,—because they are concomitant with notions of non-existence and 
negation, —like the unproduced and the destroyed Cloth.’’ 
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how can that which is spoken of as possessed of definite character, 
i.e, ’ all be a mere ‘ non-entity which is devoid of any 
character ? Certainly the ' non-entity which is totally devoid 
of any character, cannot be predicated either as several or 
as ‘ without exception ’ [which are the two factors in the deno¬ 
tation of the term ‘ all ’ ]. 

“ But it is just all this that is non-entity ; what you 
(Logician) call the ‘ all ’ is what is really only non-entity.” 

Even so the ‘ contradiction ’ does notecase ; for the con¬ 
ception of ' several things ’ and ' without exception ’ cannot 
possibly arise in regard to what is mere non-entity ;* and yet it 
is just this conception that is expressed by the term all ; 
hence it follows that this ‘ all ’ cannot be a non-entity. 

(B) There is contradition also between the Proposition and 
the Statement of the Prohans ; the Proposition is in the form all 
things are non-entities and it denies the existence (of all 
things) ; and the statement of the Probans is ‘ because all 
things are known to be mere negations of one another —which 
admits that there is ‘ mutual negatio-n ’ among things ’ ; and 
then on the basis thereof—the fact of there being mutual nega¬ 
tion having been established,—it is asserted that ‘ all things are 
non-entities’ ;—now if ‘ all things are non-entities then it is 
not possible for ‘ things ’ to be the ‘ negation of one another ’ ; 
and if ‘ things ’ are ‘ negations of one another, ’ then ‘ all 
things ’ cannot be ‘ non-entities 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following is the answer (to Nihilism) offered by the 
Sutra — 

Sutra 38 

What has been alleged is not right, because things are, 
by virtue of their very nature, real entities. 

BHASYA 

(A) .All things cannot be non-entities.—Why ?—Because 
by virtue of their very nature things are real entities (really 
existing). The proposition laid down is that by their very nature 

* The right reading is (as in the Puri Ms,). Construe 

thus ; VINH ijlSRip I 
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things exist. “ What is the nature of things ? ” ‘ Existence 
‘ being an entity and so forth constitute the nature or character 
common to Substances, Qualities and Actions ;—‘ having action ’ 
and so forth are the ‘ character ’ peculiar to Substances ;—the 
qualities ending with Touch belong to Earth ;—so on and so 
forth there are endless characters peculiar to the several things 
of the world ;—in Universal, in Individuality and in Inherence 
also we find specific characters. All this distinction among 
things which is recognised in actual experience, would not be 
possible [if all things were mere non-entities], as a non-entity 
is without any character ;—and yet such distinction among 
things does exist ;—from which it follows that all things are not 
mere non-entities. 

(B) [Another interpretation of the Sutra]—Or, the words of 
the Sutra may be taken to mean that —what has been asserted can¬ 
not he right ; because each thing is recognised as having a distinct 
individuality of its own ; that is to say, when the word ‘ Bull ’ is 
used, what is apprehended is a particular substance qualified by 
(belonging to) a particular community, and not a mere non-entity. 
If all things were non-entities, the Bull would have been recognis¬ 
ed as a * non-entity ’, and the word ‘ Bull ’ would have denoted 
a non-entity. “ But how do you know that the word ‘ Bull ’ does 
not signify a non-entity ?” * We know it from the fact that when¬ 
ever the word ‘ Bull ’ is used, it brings about the notion of a 
particular substance, and not that of a non-entity. For these rea¬ 
sons what has been asserted by the Opponent cannot be right. 

(C) Or, the words of the Sutra 'na svabhSvasiddheh etc.' may 
be explained to mean as follows :—^When you assert (Bha. on Su. 
37) that “the Bull is non-existent in the form of the Horse", why 
do not you say that “ the Bull is non-existent in the form of the 
bull ” ?t That you do not say so indicates that in the form of the 
Bull the Bull is existent ; that is what is meant by the expression 
‘ Svabhavasiddhi’,‘ existence in its own form’, [if you really 
mean that things are non-existent], why cannot you say that the 

* The right reading is ^<411M as found in Puri 

Ms. B. 

t Siti'bId is the better reading, as found in Puri 

Ms. B. 
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Horse is not-Horse, or that the Bull is not-Bull ? Since you do 
not say so, it follows that in its own form, the substance exists. 

*As a matter of fact, whenever there is denial of non-differ¬ 
ence—‘difference’ consisting, in this case, of the absence of con¬ 
junction and such other relations, and ‘non-difference’ consisting 
of identity,—even really existing things come to be spoken of as 
co-substrate (concomitant) with the notion of ‘non-existence’, as 
we find in the case of the expression ‘the jujube fruit is not in 
the cup ’ ;t—so that in the case in question, in the expressions 
‘ the Bull is non-existent in the form of the Horse’, ‘the Bull is 
not-Horse’, what is denied is the non-difference between the Bull 
and the Horse,—the meaning being that, ‘there is no identity bet¬ 
ween the Bull and the Horse ’; and this identity being denied, 
there comes about the co-substrateness or concomitance of the 
notion of ‘non-existence’ with the thing, ‘Bull’ ; hence the ex¬ 
pression ‘the Bull is non-existent, in the form of the Horse’ ; just 
as in the sentence ‘the jujube fruit is not in the cup’, the con¬ 
junction of the fruit with the cup being denied, we have the co- 
substrateness of the notion of ‘non-existence’ with the fruit 
which is a real entity. [All this shows that ‘concomitance with 
the notion of non-existence,’ upon which the Opponent bases his 
arguments, in Bhasya, on Su. 37, is not incompatible with 
real entities.] 

Sutra 39 

[Objection ]— “There is no such thing as the character (or 
individuality) of things ; as what is so regarded has only a 
relative existence.’’§ 

BHASYA 

“ ‘Relative’ is that which is due to the relativity of things : 
e.g., a thing is spoken of as ‘long’ in relation to what is ‘short’, 

* This, according to the Vdrtika, explains how we have the negation 
expressed in the statement, ‘the Bull is not-horse’. 

t This is an obscure passage ; the obscurity being due to wrong read¬ 
ings. From what follows in the next sentence it is clear that the passage 
should read as foIlows-31o?TTtTA^tlIrT9''^— 

I q-STT ff 
I 

§ Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana reads in this Sutra a reference to the 
Mddhyamikd-Siitra. 
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and ‘short’ in relation to what is ‘long’; and neither of the two 
has an absolute existence of its own—Why so ?—Because such is 
the force of relativity. Hence we conclude that there is no such 
thing as the character or individuality of things.”'' 

Sutra 40 

[/InsuJer]— What is put forward cannot be right, as it 
involves a self-contradiction. 

BHASYA 

If a thing is ‘long’ only relatively to the ‘short’, then the 
‘short’ should be non-relative ; for to what would the ‘short’ be 
relative ? (Similarly) if a thing is ‘short’ only relatively to the 
‘long’, then the ‘long’ should be non-relative ; for to what would 
the ‘long’ be relative And if the two depended upon each 
other, then the negation of one would imply the negation of the 
other, so that there would be negation of both. Hence it is not 
right to assert that the character of the ‘short’ is to be determin¬ 
ed only relatively to the ‘long’.f 

Further, if there is no such thing as the ‘character’ (or 
individuality) of things, [and all is merely relative], why do we 
not have the relative notions of‘length’ and ‘shortness’ in regard 
to two equal Atoms, or to any two objects of equal size ? For, 
taken relatively or non-relatively, the two things remain the 
same ; the two things taken relatively remain precisely the same 
two things, even when not taken relatively ; the presence or 
absence of relativity does not alter the things themselves [so that 
under the Purvapaksa theory, there can be no rea.son why the 
notions of ‘length’ and ‘shortness’ should not arise in regard to 
the two Atoms] ; but if the character of things were purely rela¬ 
tive, then the presence of relativity (of one thing or the other) 
would surely make a difference in the nature of things. “What 
then is the effect of relativity on things } ” What relativity docs 

* All things are relative : the blue is blue in relation to, in comparison 
with, the ydUnv\ the father is so in relation to the son, and so forth, with all 
things.— Tdtpary a. 

t The whole of this passage is read better in Puri Ms, B, 

.I 
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is that when we perceive two things, it becomes possible for 
us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other ;* that is, 
when one sees two things and notices a preponderance in one of 
them, he regards it as ‘long’, and that which he finds deficient, 
he regards as ‘short’ ; this is what is done by relativity. 

End of Section (10) 

Section (11) 

[Sutras 41-43] 

Examination of certain sweeping assertions in regard to 
the exact number of things 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following are the sweeping assertions in regard to the 
exact number of things(1) “ All things arc one, all being 
equally existent” ; (II) “All things are tivo, being divideti into 
eternal and non-eternal" ; (III) “ All things arc three, cogniser, 
cognition and cognised”-, (IV) “All things arc four, cogniser, 
means of cognition, cognised and cognition’’ ; and so on there are 
other assertions on the same lines. It is the examination of 
these views that proceeds now.t 

* Iv. g. When ve perceive the bamboo relatively to the sugar-cane, 
this relativity leads us to the judgment that the former is ‘longer’ than 
the latter, or that the latter is ‘shorter’ than the former. 

t These views are criticised, because theylimit all things within one 
particular number ;—According to (1) there is only one thing, according to 
(II) there are two things, and so forth. 

The Parisuddhi remarks- -The question arises—Why should those 
views be criticised which are not incompatible with the Nviiya view of 
things being the conglomeration or composite of several component 
particles, ? But the fact of the matter is that those theories limit things 
within one definite number only ; e.g., ‘There are only two things’, and 
Hvo only,—then, inasmuch as those two would be everlasting, there would 
be no explanation of the fact that they bring about their effects only 
occasionally-, under this theory the appearance of effects should be un- 
ceasing. Similarly with the other views. 

The Tdtparya offers the following explanations of the two views men. 
tinned in the Bhdsya : — 

(1) The entire phenomenon of the world is nothing apart from the 
Light of Consciousness ; everything is an emanation from this Light. There 
is no difference among cognitions, nor between the cognised object and its 
cognition ; as everything is a manifestation of Consciousness, which is 
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Sutra 41 

Any absolute limitation of the number (of things) can¬ 
not be established, either in the event of the means (of prov¬ 
ing it) being available, or in that of its being not available. 

bhasya 

If the means of proving the desired conclusion is (available, 
and) something different from the conclusion to be proved, then 
no limitation of number can be proved ; as the said Means will 
always, ex-hypothesi, be something outside that limited number 
(which, being included in the ‘conclusion to he proved’) could not 
include the m«in.9 of proving (that same conclusion). If, on the 
other hand, there is no difference between the Means and the 
Conclusion to be proved by it, then also the limitation of number 
cannot be proved, as there is, ex-hypothesi , no real means of prov¬ 
ing, and in the absence of such means nothing can be proved. 

Sutra 42 

[Objection]- “What has been urged is not true ; as the 
means (of proving) is only a part (of what is to be proved)”. 

bhasya 

“ It is not true that the limitation of number cannot be 
proved;—why ?—because the means is a part (of what is proved 
by it) ; it is only a part of the subject-matter of the Proposition 
which is the Means of proving that Proposition ; so that the 
Means need not be anything different. Similarly with the views 
that there are only two things, and so forth ”. 

Sutra 43 

[Answer ]—The reason put forward is no reason at all; as 
(according to the Purvapaksa) things can have no ‘parts’. 


Cognition. (II) ‘Eternal’ and ‘non-eternal’, being contradictory terms, 
must include all things ; there can be nothing that is not either ‘eternal’ or 
‘non-eternal’. 

The “other assertions” referred to in the Bfcasya are—(1) that of the 
Sankhyo, that Soul and Primordial Matter are the only two entities ; (2) 
that of the Bauddha, that the only entities are the five skandhas of Form, 
Name, Impression, Sensation and Cognition ; and (3) that of the Pmupata, 
that the only entities are the Fasu (living beings), their bondage, the 
removal of this bondage, and the Lord. 
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BHASYA 

The reason put forward (in Su. 42) is “as the means of prov¬ 
ing is only a part of what is to be proved bnt this is not a valid 
reason why ?—because the Opponent has laid down the sweep¬ 
ing assertion that “ all things are one only”, without any excep¬ 
tion at all ; and then (in the reason put forward) he speaks of a 
certain thing (the Means of Proving) as being ‘one’ (part of the 
subject of the proposition); hut there is nothing (apart from that 
‘one’) which, in the Proposition, takes in, all things, that could 
be the ‘part’ and the necessary ‘means of proving’.* Similarly 
with the other views limiting the number of things to ‘two’ etc. 

If all these sweeping assertions in regard to the limitation of 
the number of things proceed on the basis of the denial of the 
indefinite number of diversities among things due to their distinc¬ 
tive properties, they militate against well-known facts ascertained 
from Perception, Inference and Verbal Cognition ; and as such 
they have to be rejected as wrong doctrines. If, on the other 
hand, they proceed on the basis of the admission of the said 
diversities, then they renounce their absolutism ; as the inclu¬ 
sion of things (under any one head) is due to the presence of 
common properties, and the exclusion (or diversity) of things is 
due only to the presence of distinct properties [so that the admis¬ 
sion of the diversity of things involves the admission of an inde¬ 
finite number of diversities, and the renouncing of all limitation 
of the number]. 

All the above sweeping assertions (from Su. 14 to Su. 43) 
have been examined with a view to get at the discernment of 
True Knowledge. 


End of Section [11) 


* If there were such a thing as the part of what is to be proved, then 
this would mean that there is no absolute limitation of the number of things 
to one only. When it is stated that “all things are one”, nothing is left out; 
so that there is nothing that is not included in the Proposition W'hich could 
be the proof of that proposition. 
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Section (12) 

[Sutras 44-54\ 

On Fruition—the Tenth object of Cognition 

IN l'RODUCTORY BHASYA 

After Rebirth, comes Fruition ; and with regard to this— 

Sutra 44 

there arises a doubt since the fulfilment of the result 
(of acts) is found to appear immediately as well as after 
some time. 

BHASYA 

When a man cooks rice or milks the cow, the results, in the 
shape of the Rice and the Milk respectively, appear immediately ; 
whereas when he ploughs the field and sows the seeds, the result 
in the shape of the Harvest, accrues to him after some time ;— 
now the Agnihotra is an act, the performance whereof is laid 
down in the text ‘One desiring heaven should perform the 
Agnihotra’ ; and in regard to the fruition of this act, there arises 
a doubt (as’to whether or not any results follow it, and if they 
do, when they follow, and so forth).* 

Sutra 45 

[Si<idhUntaj\ —The fruition is not immediate ; because it is 
such as can be experienced only at a later time.f 

* Says the Parisuddhi —It is not possible that there should be any such 
doubt regardinp: Fruition in general, as to whether it appears immediately 
after the act, or after the lapse of some time ; for so far as the acts of cook¬ 
ing, etc., arc concerned, it is already ascertained that their fruition is 
immediate; and in regard to the acts of Agnihntra, etc., also, it is already 
known that their fruition comes only after the lapse of some time. But what 
gives rise to the doubt is the very fact of the Agnihotra, etc., being actions, 
involving the efiort of an intelligent agent; and inasmuch as it is founti that 
the activities of intelligent beings are of both kinds—some having their 
fruition immediately and others after the lapse of time, there is nothing to 
show for certain to which of the two classes the action of Agnihotra belongs. 

t This Sutra is not found in the Nydyasuchlnibandha ; ami the 'I’iitparya 
calls it ‘Bhiisya’. Visvanatha treats it as ‘Sutra’, and it is found in the I’uri 
‘Sutra’ Ms. as also in Sutra Mss. C, and D. 

The Siddhdnta embodied in the Sutra is in answer to the Purvapaksa 
that it is not necessary to assume any invisible superphysical results for 
(3, etc., since wc find them bringing about the immediate result in 
the shape of Fame, etc.— Visvanatha. 
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BHASYA 

‘ Heaven ’ is the result mentioned in the scriptures ; and 
the attainment of Heaven accrues only to another body, which 
comes after the present body has been destroyed; and in the 
case of actions done with a view to the acquiring of landed pro¬ 
perty also, we find that the result does not appear immediately 
after the actions have been done.* 

Sutra 46 

[Objection .]—“ The fruition cannot appear at another 
time ; as the cause thereof will have ceased to exist.” 

BHA.SYA 

“ Ihe actual action (the sacrificial performance) having 
ceased to exist, the result of that action could not come about, 
in the absence of its cause (in the shape of the action); for, as a 
matter of fact, no effect is ever found to be produced out of a 
cause that has ceased to exist.” 

Sutra 47 

[/I nsmer.]— Prior to the actual fulfilment of the fruition 
there would be something (in the shape of an inter-mediary), 
just as there is in the case of the fruit of trees. 

BHASYA 

The man who desires fruits renders such services to the 
tree as pouring water at its roots, and so forth ; and it is only 
after the actual act of watering has ceased to exist that the earth 
particles (under the tree’s roots) become lumped together by the 
particles of water, and becoming heated with the heat under¬ 
ground, they produce a juicy substance ; this juicy substance, as 
modified by the heat, comes into contact with the tree and, in a 
peculiarly modified form enters into it and produces the leaf etc., 
and the fruit ;—in this manner the action of watering is fruitful, 
and yet the result does not quite follow from a cause that has 
entirely ceased to exist. In the same manner actions produce (in 
the Soul) a faculty in the shape of Dharma-Adharma, Merit-Deme¬ 
rit ; and this faculty, after being produced, comes to be helped 

• Puri Ms. B. reads which would mean that—‘in the case 

of the actions done by men still in the meshes of ignorance’. But in view 
of what follows later on in the Bhdsya, the reading of the Viz. text is better. 
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by other causes and thus brings about the results at a later time. 
This is what we have already explained under SO. 3-2-60, where 
it has been shown that ‘ the body comes into existence on 
account of the continuity of the results of previous deeds’, 

Puroapaksa 

Says the Opponent— 

Sutra 48 

“ Prior to its fulfilment, the accomplished fruition 
(result) cannot be either (A) non-existent, (B) or existent, 
(C) or existent-non-existent; because ‘existent’ and ‘non¬ 
existent ’ are contradictory.”* 

RllAfjYA 

(fl) “ A thing that is liable to be accomplished (produced) 
could not be non-existent, before its production ; because of the 
restriction in regard to the material cause of things; that is, as 
a matter of fact, for the bringing about of a certain product (the 
Jar, e.g.) it is only the particular material (Clay) that is brought 
in ; and it is not that any and every material is brought in for the 
making of all things ; there could not be this limitation or 
restriction (in the form that one product is produced out of only 
one material substance, and not from all substances), if the pro¬ 
duct were absolutely non-existent (before its production)”.! 

{b) “Nor could the thing be existent (prior to its produc¬ 
tion) ; because if the thing already exists, before it is brought 
about, there could not (need not) be a further ‘production ’ of 
that same thing,” 

* The question going to be discussed now is whether the Fruition or 
Result of Acts is something that, prior to its being brought about, was—(I) 
already existent, or (2) non-existent, or (3) both existent and non-existent, 
or (4) neither existent nor non-existent. The Purvapaksa propounded in 
the Sutra is that no one of these alternatives is possible, hence there can be 
no such thing as the ‘fruition’ of actions— Tcitparya. 

The fourth of these alternatives is found in the Vdrtika, not in the 
Sutra or in the Bhdsya. In this Sutra also Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana 
finds a reference to the Mddhyamtkd-Siitras. 

t The very fact that it is only out of Clay that the Jar is produced, 
clearly shows that the Jar already exists in the Clay. C/. Sdnkhyakdrikd, 9— 
'Ll paddmgrahandt.’ 
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(c) Nor could the thing be both existent and non-existent ; 
because ‘ existent ’ and 'non-existent’ are contradictory ; the term 
existent ’ affirms a thing, while the term ‘ non-existent ’ denies 
it ; and it is this mutually contradictory character that is spoken 
of as ‘ dissimilarity ’ (in the Sutra) ; and because of this fact 
their being contradictories, no co-existence of them is possible.” 

INTRODUCTORY BIlASYA 

Ihe truth of the matter is that prior to being produced, the 
thing to be produced was non-existent. —“How so ?”— 

Sufrn 49 

Because we perceive the production as well as destruc¬ 
tion (of things).* 

BIIASYA 

It has been alleged (in the Bhasya on Sii, 48) by the Purva- 
paksin that—^“Prior to its production, the Product is not non¬ 
existent, because of the restriction in regard to the material 
cause of things ” ;—[the answer to that is as follows]— 

Satra 50 

That the product is non-existent is clearly proved by 
that very conception. 

bhasya 

The conception (of restriction in regard to the material 
eause, which the Opponent has cited) is in the form ‘this thing, 
and not all things, is capable of producing this effect ’ ; and this 
conception clearly proves that prior to being produced, every 
effect is known as capable of being produced by a particular 
cause ; and that this conception is correct is shown by the fact 
that the production of the effect is actually in accordance with 
that conception ; and in fact it is only on the basis of this con¬ 
ception that we can explain the restriction in regard to the 
cause of things. If, on the other hand, the product is already 
existent, prior to being produced, then there can be no such 
thing as its ‘ production ’ [so that there could be no conception 

* If a thing is existent, even prior to being produced, it means that it 
is eternal; and if it is eternal, there can be production or destruction of it. 
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at all in regard to its being produced out of only a particular ma“ 
terial cause].* 

Sutra 51 

[Objection] —“The receptacles being different [in the case 
of the fruition of acts] , it is not right to argue that it is like 
the fruition of trees.”— 

BHASYA 

“ [In the case of the fruition of trees] it is found that the 
services rendered, in the shape of the watering of the roots and 
so forth, as well as the fruition, both are in the tree itself,—both 
have the same tree for their receptacle ; [in the case of the 
fruition of actions] on the other hand, the action occurs in 
the present body, while the fruition appears in the next body; 
so that there being a difference in the receptacles, what has been 
urged (in Su. 47) does not prove anything at all (in regard to 
the sacrificial acts being the cause of fruition in the shape of 
Heaven, etc.)”. 

Sutra 52 

[Answer.] —Inasmuch as Happiness subsists in the Soul, 
the objection has no force at all. 

BHASYA 

Happiness, being perceptible to the Soul, subsists in the 
Soul; action also,—in the form known as ‘ Dharma ‘ Merit 
subsists in the Soul,—as Dharma is a quality of the Soul ; thus 
then, there is no possibility of receptacles being different.^ 

Sutra 53 

[Objection] —‘‘What has been just said is not true : as 
[the obtaining of] Son, Wife, Cattle, Clothing, Gold, Food and 
such things is mentioned as the fruit (of acts).” 

* The very conception that a thing is produced only out of a certain 
cause proves that before being produced that thing must be non-existent. 
The weaver takes up the yarns with the idea—'the Cloth shall be produced 
out of this' and not that ‘the Cloth is here already for in the latter case, 
why should he put forth any effort to bring into existence the Cloth which 
already exists ? 

t ‘Heaven’, which is the result of sacrificial acts, is only a form of 
Happiness ; and Happiness subsists in the Soul, not in the Body ; and 
Soul remains the same through the several lives. 
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BHASYA 

“As a matter of fact, what is mentioned as the ‘ fruit ’ is 
the obtaining of such things as the son etc., and not ‘Happiness’ ; 
we have such assertions as—‘one who desires landed property 
should perform thh sacrifice’, ‘one who desires a son should per¬ 
form that sacrifice ’, and so forth. So that the assertion (under 
Su. 52) that ‘Happiness is the fruit of actions’ is not true. 

Sutra 54 

[/4nsuier.]—Inasmuch as the real fruition follows from 
connection with the things mentioned, it is only indirectly 
(figuratively) that these latter are spoken of as the ‘fruit’. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact the real fruition, in the shape of Happi¬ 
ness, results from connection with the son, wife etc., and it is for 
this reason that these latter are regarded, or spoken of, only 
indirectly, as ‘fruit’; just as food is (indirectly) spoken of as 
‘Life’, in such statements as ‘Food is life itself’. 

End of Section {12) 

Sfction (13) 

[Siifrci.s 55-5S] 

Examination of the nature of Pain 
INTRODLCTORY BHASYA 

After ‘Fruition’ (in Su. 1-1-9) is mentioned ‘Pain’ ; and this 
has been defined (in Su. 1-1-21) as ‘that which is connected with 
annoyance is Pain’. But now the question is raised—“Does the 
Siddhantin mean to totally deny such a thing as ‘ Pleasure ’, 
which is felt by every personality ? or does he mean something 
else ? ”* 

* Question —‘‘What is it that has to be examined in the present section ? 
No one denies that there is such a thing as Pain ; nor is there any doubt as 
to its being a thing to be got rid of ; it might be useful to examine whether 
it is eternal or not; but it has already been established, in course of our 
refutation of the doctrine that all things are eternal ; what causes pain is 
also well known to be such things as the serpent, the thorn and so forth ; 
Activity has been fully examined, as also its Effects, in the form of Birth 
etc. ; and how the cessation of the came leads to the cessation of its effects 
has been shown under Su. 1-1-2. What then has remained uninvestigated, 
for the sake of which the present section has been taken up ?” 

N. B. 29 
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Our answer is that the meaning of the SiddhSntin is some¬ 
thing different. “Why so ? ” It is not possible to totally deny 
Pleasure, to whose existenee testimony is borne by all men. The 
teaching (of the Siddhanta) that Pleasure should be looked upon 
as ‘ Pain ’ is meant for the removal of all pain for the person 
who has become disgusted with the sufferings caused by the 
experiences undergone during a series of births and deaths and 
is anxious to get rid of all similar experiences.* “But by what 
method (is this advice effective)? ’’ The bodies of all living beings, 
all the regions where people are born, all rebirth (all conditions 
of life), every one of these is beset with ‘ annoyance being 
inseparable from Pain ; and it is in view of this fact that the 
sages have tendered the advice contained in the Sutra ‘ Pain is 
that which is connected with annoyance ’ (Su. 1-1-21) ; and the 
meaning of this is that all the aforesaid things should be looked 
upon as ‘Pain’.t Reasons for this view are put forward in the 
following Sutra. 

Answer —Pain has been defined as that which is connected with annoy¬ 
ance ; by ‘annoyance’ here is meant the feeling of annoyance ; and this 
according to the Siddhanta, includes, not only Pain and its causes, but 
Pleasure also. If this is duly realised, then there is no room for the 
question put by the Purvapaksin ; but he has put the question in view of the 
primary meaning of the term ‘annoyance’, which is restricted to Pain only. 
-^Parisuddhi. 

'I’he sense of the Purvapuksa has been thus expounded in the Tdtparya:- 
“We admit that Pai« is that which is Connected with annoyance', but that 
which is experienced by every personality as Pleasure, that certainly could 
not be regarded as Pain ; as this would be contrary to experience. As 
regards the Body and the Sense-organs etc.-—if they are to be regarded as 
Pain because they are the Source of Pain, they may be regarded as ‘E’leasure’ 
also, as being the source of Pleasure. In fact the timidity involved in the 
idea of regarding everything as pain is likely to strike at the root of all 
worldly usage. As a matter of fact, when a man eats meat, he removes all 
the bones and hence does not suffer the pain that might be due to the bones ; 
similarly a wise man will enjoy Fleasuse only, taking care to avoid all that 
may be likely to bring pain."...It is in view of all this that the Purvapaksin 
has put the question. 

• The Tdtparya explains the expression 'utpattisthdndni' as the regions 
for the acquiring of things which bring pleasure and pain. 

t If it were possible to obtain pleasure unmixed with pain, no intelli¬ 
gent person would ever seek to get rid of it: as a matter of fact, however, 
no such unalloyed pleasure is ever met with ; hence what the Siddhanta 
means ‘is not the total denial of all Pleasure, but that all Pleasure should be 
looked upon as Pain.’—Tdtparya. 
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Sutra 55 

The Birth of the Body etc., is only Pain ; because it is 
beset with Annoyances. 

BHA5YA 

The term ' janma ’ (in the Su/ra) stands for that which is 
produced i.e., the Body, the Sense-organs and so forth ; and the 
‘ utpatti ’ of ‘ janma ’ is the coming into existence of the Body 
etc., in their various forms. The ‘ several annoyances ’ are— 
the least, the medium, and the greatest ; the greatest ‘annoyance’ 
is of those in hell ; the medium is that of the lower animals ; and 
the least is that of human beings ; of the divine beings, as of 
those who have got rid of all attachment, it is still less. When a 
person perceives that every condition of life is beset with annoy¬ 
ance, he becomes confirmed in hie idea that Pleasure and its 
causes, in the shape of the Body, the sense-organs and cognitions 
are all to be regarded as ‘ Pain ’ ; and when he has come to look 
upon all these as ‘ pain ’, he loses all attachment to all things of 
the world ; and after he has harboured this dis-attachment, all 
his longings for worldly things come to an end ; and his longings 
having come to an end, he becomes freed from all suffering, just 
as when one understands that by the contact of poison, milk be¬ 
comes poison, he no longer seeks to obtain milk, and not obtain¬ 
ing it, does not suffer the pangs of death. 

INT'RODUCTORY BHASYA 

The teaching that all things should be looked upon as ‘ Pain’ 
is not meant to be a denial of Pleasure ;—Why ? 

Sutra 56 

It is not so ; Because Pleasure also is accomplished dur¬ 
ing intervals.* 

BHASYA 

By the teaching that all things should be looked upon as 
‘ Pain ’, it is not meant that there is no such thing as ‘ Pleasure’ 
at all;—-Why ? Because Pleasure also is accomplished during 
intervals ; that is, as a matter of fact, in the intervals of ‘annoy- 

* is the reading of the Nyayasiicimbandha, of the 

Sutra-Mss. C. and D. as also in Visvanatha’s Vrtti. 
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ances’, Pleasure is actually accomplished and experienced by all 
living beings ; and hence it cannot be denied entirely. 

Further,— 

Sutra 57 

There is no denial [of Pleasure] ; because [all that is 
meant is that] inasmuch as the Man experiencing pleasure is 
oppressed with the frailty of longing, there is no cessation of 
annoyance for him. 

BHASYA 

The ‘ non-denial ’ (in the Sutra) is meant to be that of 
Pleasure —by the teaching that it should be looked upon as ‘Pain’; 
that such is the meaning of the Sutra is clear from the context. 
'Longing' —is wish, the eager desire for acquiring a thing ; and 
the ‘ frailty of this longing ’ is as follows :—when the man 
experiences pleasure from a certain thing, he desires that thing, 
—and sometimes the desire is not fulfilled, or if fulfilled, it is 
fulfilled only in part, or is fulfilled in such form as is beset with 
obstacles ;■—^and from this ‘frailty of longing ’ there arise 
various kinds of mental suifering ; so that the man experiencing 
pleasure, being oppressed with the frailty of longing, there is no ces¬ 
sation of annoyance for him and it is because there is no cessa¬ 
tion of annoyance that it has been taught that Pleasure should be 
looked upon as ‘ Pain ’. It is for this reason that Birth is ‘pain’, 
and not because there is no pleasure at all. This is the idea that 
has been expressed in the following verses :— 

(1) ‘ For the man who desires a desirable thing, as soon as 
that desire is fulfilled, another desire quickly besets him.’ 

(2) ‘Even though a man obtains the entire sea-girt Earth, 
along with all cows and horses, that seeker after wealth does not 
become satisfied with that wealth ; what pleasure, then, can 
there be for one who desires wealth ?’ 

Sutra 58 

Also because there are several kinds of Pain which peo¬ 
ple wrongly regard as pleasure ;— 

BIIASYA 

‘ we have the instruction that Pleasure should he regarded as 
Pain ' [these words complete the sentence of the 5ii/ra]. 
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The ordinary man, addicted to pleasure, regards Pleasure as 
the highest end of man, and feels that there is nothing better 
than Pleasure ; and hence when Pleasure has been attained, he 
feels happy and contended, feeling that all he had to attain had 
been attained ; and under the influence of illusion, he becomes 
attached to the Pleasure, as also to the things that bring about its 
accomplishment ; becoming so attached, he makes an attempt to 
obtain the pleasure ; and while he is trying for it, there come 
down upon him several kinds of Pain, in the form of birth, old 
age, disease, death, the contact of disagreeable things, separation 
from agreeable things, the non-fulfilment of desires and so forth ; 
and yet all these several kinds of Pain he regards as ‘Pleasure’. 
In fact Pain is a necessary factor in Pleasure ; without suffering 
some pain no pleasure can be obtained ; hence as leading to 
Pleasure, this Pain is regarded by the man as Pleasure ; and such 
a man, having his mind obsessed by this notion of ‘ Pleasure ’, 
never escapes from metempsychosis, which consists of a running 
series of births and deaths. And it is as an antidote of this 
notion of Pleasure that we have the teaching that all this should 
be looked upon as ‘ Pain 

Birth has been called ‘pain’, because of its being beset with 
‘ pain and not because there is no such thing as Pleasure. 

Objection : — “ If that is so, then why is it not said simply (in 
Su. 55) that ‘ Birth is Pain ’ ? When this simple expression might 
have been used, the fact of the Sutra having used the expression 
‘ Birth is only pain ’ shows that the idea meant to be conveyed 
is that there is no pleasure at all,'’ 

Answer : —What the emphatic term ‘ eVa ’, ‘only’, implies is 
that what is laid down is conducive to the cessation ef Birth. 
“How [does the particle serve the purpose of indicating the cessa¬ 
tion of Birth ] ? ” What it means is that Birth is pain, not by its 
own nature, but by reason of its being beset with Pain ; and so 
with Pleasure also [which is ‘ Pain ’ because it is intermingled 
with Pain, and not because there is no such thing as Pleasure^. 
This is what is meant by the words of the Sutra (55),—and not 
that in Birth there is only Pain (and no Pleasure at all). 

End of Section [13] 
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Section (14) 

[Sa^r«s 59-68] 

Examination of the Nature of Final Release 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After ‘Pain’, ‘Release’ [has been mentioned and defined]. 
This Release is thus denied (by the Opponent)— 

Sutra 59 
Puroapaksa 

“Since there is concatenation (a) of Debts, (6) of Aber¬ 
rations and (c) of Activity,—there can be no Release”— 

BHA§YA 

“(a) On account of the concatenation of debts there can be no 
Release. The ‘ debts ’ are thus described (in the S'atapatha 
Brahmana, 1-7-2-1)—‘When the Brahmana is born, he is born 
with three debts : from the debt owing to the Risis he becomes 
freed by leading the life of the Religious Student; from the debt 
owing to Divine Beings he is freed by the performance of sacri¬ 
fices ; and from the debt owing to the Fathers he is freed by 
begetting children ’;—the ‘concatenation of these debts consists 
in the connection (presence) of acts connected with the debts 
that it is necessary throughout one’s life to perform these 
acts (towards the clearing of the debts) is thus mentioned (in the 
Veda)—‘The sacrifices known as the A^nihotra and the Dar'sa- 
purnamasa should go on till old age or death,—it is only by either 
old age or death that one becomes freed from the necessity of 
performing the said sacrifices’.—So that the concatenation of 
these debts persisting (till the man’s old age or death), there is 
no time left for the performance of acts conducive to Release ; 
hence it follows that there can be no Release.” 

“ (b) On account of the concatenation of Aberrations, there can 
be no Release. The man dies beset with aberrations [viz.. Igno¬ 
rance, Egoism, Affection, Hatred and Yearning for Life], and he 
is born beset with aberrations ; and he is never found to be 
absolutely free from the concatenation of these aberrations [from 
which it follows that he can never be free from Births and 
Deaths ; i.e., there can be no Release].” 
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'* (c) On account of the concatenation of Activity, there can be 
no Release. From birth till death, man is never found to be 
absolutely free from the ‘Operating of Speech, Mind and Body . 
From this it follows that the assertion made (in Su. 1-1-2) to the 
effect that—‘there is a cessation of each member of the following 
series—Pain, Birth, Activity, Defect and Wrong Notion,—the 
cessation of that which follows bringing the annihilation of that 
which precedes it, and this ultimately leads to Release’,—is not 
true.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Siddhanta 

Our answer to the above is as follows :—(A) Our answer to 
the argument, that “ since there is concatenation of Debts etc., 
etc. ”,—is that the term ‘ Debt ’ (in the texts quoted) stands for 
what is like debt. 

Sutra 60 

Inasmuch as the word cannot be taken in its primary sig¬ 
nification, the statement must be taken as a description by 
means of a word used in its secondary (figurative) significa¬ 
tion ; specially as it is only thus that the sense of condemna¬ 
tion and commendation is obtained. 

BHASYA 

The word ‘rnath’, (in the passage quoted from the S'atapatha 
Brahmana) is not used in its primary sense of deht\ the word ‘debt 
can be used in its primary sense only in a case where one gives 
to another something that has to be repaid and another receives 
such a thing ; and this condition is not present in the case 
spoken of in the passage quoted ; hence it follows that— inasmuch 
as the word ‘debts’ cannot be taken in its primary signification, the 
statement must be taken as a description by means of a word used in 
its secondary (figurative) signification ; the sense being that what 
are described are ‘like debts’. Such figurative descriptions are very 
common ; e.g., when the ‘young student ’ is described as ‘Fire 
just as the word ‘Fire’ elsewhere used in one (the primary) sense 
is applied to the young student in another (figurative) sense,—so 
in the case in question, the word ‘ debt ’, elsewhere found used 
in the primary sense, is used in the passage quoted in a different 
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sense. “ But why should there be a description by means of a 
word in the figurative sense ? ” Because it is only thus that the 
sense of condemnation and commendation is obtained ;■—the meaning 
of the passage being that “ if a person fails to perform the acts 
referred to, he is condemned in the same manner as the debtor, 
not repaying his debts ; and if he does perform the acts, he is 
commended in the same manner as the debtor, repaying his debts; 
this is what is meant by the figurative description of the acts as 
debts’. 

The word ^jSyamanah', ‘when he is born’, is also used figura¬ 
tively ; as otherwise (if the word were taken in its literal sense), 
the man would not be entitled to the performance of the acts 
mentioned ; what the phrase, ‘ when the Brahmana is born’ 
means is ‘ when the Brahmana enters the state of the House¬ 
holder’,—this is what is meant by the man ‘being born’; (that 
such must be the sense is clear from the fact that) it is only 
when the Brahmana enters the state of the Householder that he 
becomes entitled to the performance of the act mentioned ; on 
merely being horn from his mother’s womb (which is the primary 
meaning of ‘ being born’) the Brahmana is not entitled to the 
performance of those acts ; as a matter of fact, when the child 
is just born from his mother’s womb he is not in a position to per¬ 
form any acts ; for only such persons are entitled to the perform¬ 
ance of an act as [a) are desirous of acquiring the results follow¬ 
ing from that act and (6) are capable of performing it. (a) That 
to be entitled to the performance of an act it is necessary to have 
the desire for results calculated to follow from that act, is shown 
by the fact that the injunctions of the acts always speak of the 
presence of such desire ; e.g., in the in junction ‘ one desiring 
Aeoyen should offer the/I^niWra libations ’ ; and (6) that to be 
so entitled one must be capable of performing the act is shown by 
the fact that it is only a person who is capable of doing an act 
that can do it ; since it is only a capable man that can do an act 
it follows that it is only a capable man that is entitled to the per¬ 
formance of that act ; as a matter of fact, it is only the capable 
man, and none other, who actually undertakes the performance 
of an act. If the word ‘ born ’ were taken in its primary sense 
(of coming oat of the mother’s womb), then both these conditions 
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would be absent in the child just born ; at the time that the 
child is just born out of the mother’s womb, there is not present 
in it either the desire for the results following from any act, or 
the capability to perform it. An assertion made in the Veda in no 
way differs from an assertion made in common parlance,“both 
being the work (utterance) of intelligent persons ; and in common 
parlance no one, even the most foolish, would ever address, to 
the newborn child, such injunctions as ‘Study the Veda’, ‘Perform 
sacrifices’, ‘Lead the life of the Religious Student’, and so forth ; 
how then could a wise Sage, who says only what is true and fault¬ 
less, and who is prompted to teach pupils, ever address such 
injunctions (to the new-born child) ? No dancer ever dances be¬ 
fore blind men ; no singer sings to deaf persons. Then again, 
it is only the person who comprehends what is taught that can be 
the recipient of the teaching ; i.e., he alone who comprehends 
what is taught, can have the teaching addressed to him ; and 
certainly this condition is not present in the new-born infant. 
Further, the Brahmana-passage itself (quoted by the Purvapaksin) 
speaks of acts that clearly indicate the state of the House-holder ; 
as a matter of fact, the action that the passage speaks of is such 
as requires the presence of the wife, and as such is clearly indi¬ 
cative of the state of the Householder. From all this it follows 
that, what is meant by the term ‘born’ is one who has entered the 
state of the Householder. 

Further, the assertion fin the text quoted) in regard to old 
age and death (being the limit of the performance of the Agniho~ 
tra etc.) can be explained on the basis of the assumption that the 
acts continue to be performed till the ceasing of the man’s 
desire. That is, till the man’s desire for the results (accruing 
from the act) does not cease—does not come to end—he should 
continue to perform the act;—it is in this sense that the asser¬ 
tion in regard to ‘old age and death ’ would be applicable to the 
man. Further, what the passage—‘by old age is the man freed 
etc.’—means is that ‘when the man reaches the last quarter of 
his life, he enters the state of the Renunciate and thus becomes 
freed from the obligation of performing the sacrificial act ’ ; the 
term ‘ old age ’ standing for the last quarter of man’s life, when 
he enters the state of the Renunciate ; it is in connection with 
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the last quarter of man’s life that Renunciation has been enjoin¬ 
ed, If the term ‘ old age ’ meant absolutely decrepit senility, 
then the assertion—' by old age is man freed etc.’, would have no 
sense at all ;* it could not be taken to mean that ' when the man 
is disabled (by decrepitude), he becomes freed from the obligation 
etc. as for the man who is himself unable to perform a sacri¬ 
ficial act, the Veda permits external aid ; e.g., (a) or the pupil 
might offer the libations, his services having been secured by the 
teaching of the Veda’, (b) ‘or the milk-offerer might offer the liba¬ 
tions, his services having been secured by presents of wealth.’ 
Such being the case, the passage can either be taken as descrip¬ 
tive’ of what has been enjoined in another text, or some other 
meaning (that of direct injunction of the acts for the new-born 
infant) may be arbitrarily assigned to it. And there can be no 
doubt that the most reasonable course is to take it as containing 
a ‘ description ’ of what has been enjoined elsewhere,t the 
most natural meaning of the passage being that ‘ when the House¬ 
holder undertakes the performance of the sacrificial acts, he is as 
much under compulsion as a debtor. ’ Then again, what form the 
direct objective of man’s effort are the means of accomplishing 
the desired result, and not the result itself ; and when the said 
means have been duly accomplished they lead to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the Result ; so that what has been enjoined previously 
(in some other passage) is the coming into existence of the means 
leading to the Result ; and the same is also spoken of subsequent¬ 
ly (in passages occurring later than the passage in question) ; so 
that it must be the person connected with the said means that 
is referred to by the term ‘jayamana', ‘being born’,§ 

• Because when the man has reached the state of senility, or has died, 
he actually becomes freed from all obligations. 

t The passage itself does not contain a single injunctive word. Even 
so there rnight have been some justification for regarding it as an injunction 
if we had found no other Vedic text containing the necessary injunction of 
the Agnihotra etc. As a matter of fact, however, there are hundreds of such 
texts. There can, therefore, be no justification for assuming the passage in 
question to be injunctive.— Tdtparya, 

§ This anticipates the following argument of the Opponent—"The 
new-born infant may not have the capacity of discerning the result, and of 
knowing and attempting to obtain, the means leading to that result. But it 

certainly has the capacity of bringing upon itself the results of acts; if the 
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“ But,” says the Opponent, “ there being no direct injunc¬ 
tion (of Renunciation)—[the passage in question cannot be re¬ 
garded as referring to the state of the Renunciate].” 

This, however, is not right; as there is no direct injunction 
of the negation of it either [so that the fact cannot be urged one 
way or the other]. 

“ The Brahmana-text directly enjoins the state of the House¬ 
holder ; if there were other states also [such as that of the Re¬ 
nunciate], the Brahmana would have directly enjoined these also; 
so that, inasmuch as there is no direct injunction of these other 
states, we conclude that there is no other state.” 

There is no force in this, we reply ; as of the negation of 
such other states also there is no direct injunction ; we find no 
such direct injunction of the negation of other states as—‘ there 
are no other states, that of the Householder being the only one 
state hence, inasmuch as we do not meet with any direct 
injunction of the negation (of the state of the Renunciate), the 
argument put forward can have no force at all. Then again, the 
direct injunction (of the state of the Householder) in the passage 
in question is based upon the fact that it is that particular state 
that forms the subject-matter of the context ; just as we find in 
the case of the various sciences. In the case of the sciences it is 
found that the fact that each science directly lays down certain 
things only is due to those things alone being connected with its 
own subject-matter,—and not to there being no other things at 
all; similarly the fact that the passage lays down things connect¬ 
ed with the state of the Householder only is due to this state 
forming its subject-matter, and not to there being no other states. 

child does an act, however unconsciously of its being the means of a parti¬ 
cular result, the merit or demerit accruing from that act will certainly accrue 
to the soul of the infant. So that there can be nothing incongruous in the 
acts being enjoined for the new-born child.” 

The sense of the reply is thus explained in the Tdtparyn :—The direct 
objective of man’s effort cannot be the Result ; what the man tries to obtain, 
in the first instance, is the means that leads to that Result', and certainly 
the new'-born child can have no idea of what is the means leading to a Result. 
Hence no injunction could have any effect upon it. For this reason the only 
right course is to take the word ‘born’ in the figurative sense, as explained 
above. 
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Then again, we find Verses and prose-texts speaking of Final 
Release ; as a matter of fact, we find several Rk verses and Brah- 
mana-texts speaking of Final Release (along with the means of 
attaining it, and the four states, specially that of the Renunciate, 
fall under these). As instances of verses, we have the following;— 
(a) ‘ The sages, blessed with children and desiring wealth, fell 
into death (and rebirth) by performing actions ; other sages, who 
wet'e endowed with wisdom, transcending beyond actions, attain¬ 
ed immortality ’ ;— (b) ‘Neither by action, nor by progeny, nor 
by wealth,—but by renunciation, only—did they attain immorta¬ 
lity ; that immortality which shines beyond Heaven, hidden in 
the cave (beyond ordinary cognitions, which the renunciates alone 
enter)’ {Taiitir'iya Aranyaka 10-10-2); —(c) ‘ I know that Great 
Person, effulgent like the Sun, lying beyond Illusion ; by knowing 
Him alone does man transcend death, there is no other path for 
going beyond’ {Vsjasaneyi Samhita 31-18); and as prose-texts we 
have the following:— (a) ‘ There are three stages of Uharma 
Sacrifices, Study, and Charity; the first of these constitutes 
Austerity ; the second as the Religious Student residing in the 
house of the Teacher ; and the third is the same person putting 
himself under severe penance while residing in the Teacher’s 
house : all these lead man to pure regions : it is only one who 
is firm in Brahman (i.e. the Renunciate) who reaches immorta¬ 
lity ’ ( ChSndogya Upanisad, 2-22-1 );— (b) It is with a view 
to attain this region that Renunciates take to renunciation 
{Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 4-4-22); (c) They say that man is 
made up of desires ; as he desires so does he put forth efforts, 
and as he puts forth efforts, so does he act ; and as he acts 
so does he become, '—having in this way described the 
process of metempsychosis determined by the performance of 
acts, the texts go on to lay down the real teaching thus-—‘ When 
the man with desires becomes free from desires, he becomes 
without desires, beyond desires, having all his desires fulfilled, 
his desires centred in the Self,—then his life-breaths do not go 
out, they become absorbed here and now, being Brahman, he 
attains Brahman itself.’ (Brhadaranyaka Upaniiad, 4-A-S and 6) 

Thus then we find that the assertion that—“ Since there is 
concatenation of debts, there can be no Release”—is not right. 
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There is yet another text—‘ The four paths leading to the Divine 
Beings’ {Taittiriyasamhita S-7-23)—which speaks of the four 
states ; and hence also it is not right to say that there is only 
one state {that of the Householder) laid down in the Veda [and 
that the state of the Renunciate is nowhere enjoined). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the passage speaking of ‘ the A^nihot/'c 
and the Dors'apurmmasa sacrifice continuing till old age and 
death’ must refer to the man that desires the results (following 
from those acts). “Why .V’ 

Sutra 61 

Inasmuch as there is transportation (of the Fires) into the 
Soul, the Denial (of Release) cannot be right. 

BHASYA 

It is laid down in the Veda that—'Having offered the PrSja- 
patya sacrifice, having offered the libation of all his belongings, 
and having transported the Fires into his Soul, the Brahmana 
should go out as a Renunciate’;—-and from this we learn that the 
‘transportation of the Fires’ (which means the end of the Agni- 
hotra) is only for the man who has risen above all desires for 
children, wealth and fame, and when his desire for the results (of 
the Agnihotra) also have entirely ceased. To this same end we 
have the following Brahmana-passage {Brhadaranyaka 4-5) ;— 
‘Yajnavalkya, when going to undertake another austerity, said to 
Maitreyi as follows ; Oh, dear one, I am going to wander away 
from this place, I shall therefore make up an understanding bet¬ 
ween you and Katyayani; you have already had your instructions, 
O Maitreyi ! Immortality extends only so far ;—having said 
this Yajnavalkya went away as a renunciate.’ 

Sutra 62 

Inasmuch as the ‘collecting of sacrificial vessels’ could 
not be possible in their case, the Results mentioned cannot 
pertain to others (than Householders). 

BHASYA 

If the performance of the acts till ‘old age and death’ were 
taken as referring to all men (Householders as well as Renunci- 
ates), then the after-death rites ending with the ‘collecting of the 
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sacrificial vessels ’ would also have to be performed for all men ; 
and in that case there would be no point in the describing of the 
‘rising above desires’, which we meet with in such passages as the 
following—‘:The ancient Brahraanas, great teachers and learned, 
do not desire offspring, their idea being—what shall we do with 
offspring, we for whom the Self is the whole world ?—it is these 
Brahmanas that, having risen above desire for sons, desire for 
wealth and desire for fame, live upon alms.’ (.Brhadaranyaka — 
Upanisad, 3-5-1). Because for one who has ‘risen above desires 
(including also the desire for results accruing from the Agniho- 
tra etc.) there can be no possibility of those rites that end with 
the ‘collecting of sacrificial vessels’. Specially because Results 
do not supply sufficient motive to all men to the same extent. 

Further, since we find/our sfages of life laid down in the 
ItihSsas, the Puranas and the Dharmashostra scriptures, it is not 
right to hold (as the Purvspaksin does) that there is only one 
stage (that of the Householder). It will not be right to regard 
the said scriptures as having no authority ; for the authoritative 
character of these is vouched for by authoritative texts ; as a 
matter of fact, the authoritative character of Itihasas and Pura¬ 
nas is vouched for by Brahmana-texts, which are entirely autho¬ 
ritative ; e.f>., ‘ Ihe Atharvan^irasas declared the Itihasas and 
Puranas ; and these Itihasas and Puranas constitute the fifth of 
the Vedas.’ (Chandogya Upanisad 3-4-2). For these reasons it is 
not right to say that the said Itihasas and Puranas are not autho¬ 
ritative. As regards the Dharmasastra scriptures, if these had no 
authority, there would be an end to all business among living 
beings, which would put the whole world into confusion. Second¬ 
ly, inasmuch as the ‘ seers’ and ‘speakers’ are the same, there is 
no reason why these scriptures should not be authoritative ; as a 
matter of fact, the ‘ seers ’ and ‘ speakers ’ of the Itihasas, 
Puranas and Dharmasastra scriptures are the same as those of 
the Mantra and BrShmana texts (of the Veda). Thirdly, inas¬ 
much as there is a restriction in regard to their subject-matter 
(the said scriptures must be authoritative); as a matter of fact, 
the authority of each scripture bears upon its own special 
subject-matter ; and the subject-matter of the Mantra and Brah- 
mana texts is different from that of the Itihasas, Puranas and the 
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Dharmu'sastm scriptures ; ‘sacrificial performance ’ forms 
the subject-matter of the Mantra and Brahmana texts, the 
‘doings of men’ that of Itihasas and Paranas, and the ‘regulation 
of men’s business’ that of the Dharma'sastra scriptures. So that 
since no single one of these regulates all the said subjects, every 
one of them must be regarded as authoritative in regard to its 
own :Special subject ; just as every one of the sense-organs is 
an authoritative means of the cognition of its own special object 
■of perception, 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As regards the second argument propounded by the Parva- 
paksin (in Su. 59) viz : “since there is no cessation of concatena¬ 
tion of the aberrations (there can be no Release),”—our answer 
is as follows ;— 

Sutra 63 

Release is possible ; inasmuch as (we find that) there are 
no aberrations in the case of the man in deep sleep, who 
dreams no dreams. 

bhasya 

As a matter of fact, we find that when a man is in deep 
sleep and dreams no dreams, there is an end (for the time being) 
of all connection with attachment, as also of all connection 
with pleasure and pain. Exactly in the same way there could be 
an end of all these at Release also. In fact people who have 
realised the real nature of Brahman actually describe the condi. 
tion of the ‘released’ Soul as similar to that of deep sleep* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

As regards the third argument—viz., “because there is con¬ 
catenation of Activity,”—our answer is as follows ;— 

Sutra 64 

For the man whose aberrations have been destroyed, 
Activity does not lead to recrudescence. 

* The only difference being that while during deep sleep, the tendency 
of aberrations is present—[by virtue of which the man becomes beset with 
them on waking]—at Release there is no such tendency left; [so that there is 
no chance of the Released man being re-beset with aberrations.]— Tdtparya. 
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BHASYA 

When Love, Hatred and Ignorance (which are the aberra¬ 
tions) have been destroyed, ylc/jorty does'not lead to recrudescence ; 
—‘Recrudescence’ stands for re-birth at the end of the previous 
birth ; and since this rebirth is always brought about liy Desire * 
—when all Desire has been destroyed, there is no further birth 
after the previous one has come to an end ; and this is what is 
meant by ‘non-recrudescence’ ; and this is Release. 

“But this would mean that actions are fruitless.” 

Certainly not; for our doctrine does not deny the experi¬ 
encing of the fruition of one’s acts. All that we say is that the 
previous birth having come to an end, there is no further birth, 
and we do not say that there is no experiencing of the fruits of 
one’s acts ; this comes about in the last birth (preceding Release) 
[so that there is no fruition left to be experienced]. 

Sutra 65 

[Oftjecfion.]—“ What has been just alleged is not possible 
as the concatenation of aberrations is innate (in man).” 

BMASYA 

[Says the Purvapaksin] —“Cessation of the concatenation of 
aberrations is not possible ;—why l~~hecause the concatenation of 
aberrations is innate in man ; as a matter of fact, the concatena¬ 
tion of aberrations is without beginning ; and what is beginning¬ 
less can never be destroyed,” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

To the above objection some people (Ekadesi—Logicians) 
make the following reply : 

Sutra 66 

(A) ‘Just as there is evanescence of the negation of 
things prior to their coming into existence,—so there can be 
evanescence of innate things also.’ 

bhAsya 

‘The negation or absence of things, prior to their coming 
into existence, has had no beginning ; and yet it is set aside by 

* The reading does not fit in with In the V&rtika 

we find the expression . so that we jirefer to read the 

Bha?ya aUo as 6^ ; and to take as referring to tJ^T. 
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the existence of the things when they are produced :—and in the 
same manner the concatenation of the aberrations also, though 
without beginning, may be liable to be set aside.’ 

Sutra 67 

(B) ‘Or it may be like the evanescence of the dark 
colour of the Atom.’ 

BHASYA 

Others again offer the following answer to the objection 
(urged in Su. 65) ;— 

‘ The dark colour of the Atom (of Earth) is beginningless, 
and yet it is destroyed by contact with fire ; similarly the con¬ 
catenation of aberrations [ though beginningless, could be 
destroyed ] ’. 

BHA§YA 

(A) As a matter of fact, ‘ eternality ’ and ‘ evanescence ’ 
are properties of existent things ; so they can be predicated 
directly of positive entities only ; to negative entities they can 
be attributed only indirectly (or figuratively). [So that it is 
not right to cite the case of the negation of things, as the EkaJe'sin 
has done in Su. 65 ]. (B) Then, as regards the dark colour 

of the Atom ’ (cited by the second Ekade'sin in Su. 66), there is 
nothing to prove that it is without beginning* and hence it is not 
right to put that forward as an instance. Nor is there anything 
to prove that a thing not liable to production is evanescent. 

The real answer to the argument of the PUrvapaksin (put 
forward in Su. 65 ) is as follows :— 

Sutra 68 

What has been alleged by the Opponent cannot be right ; 
also because (a) desire and the rest have their source in 
misapprehension.t 

# On the other hand, we have the following argument to prove that the 
dark colour of the Atom is not without beginning : —'The dark colour of the 
Atom is a product, because it is a Colour of the Earth, just like its red 
colour.’— Tdtparya, 

f On the exact meaning of the term *sankalpu^ in the present context, 
the Tdtparya says .-—Though it is the wish for a cognised thing that is gene¬ 
rally called ‘saAkaipa’, yet here we have to take it as referring to the cognition 
that is the precursor of the wish hence it should be taken here as standing 
for wrong cognition, misapprehension. 


N. B. 30 
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BHASYA 

The particle ‘ ca\‘ also has a cumulative force, including 
the following two reasons also—(i) because Desire and the rest are 
due to action, and (c) because Desire and the rest are due to one another. 

(a) As a matter of fact, Desire, Hatred and Illusion pro¬ 
ceed from such wrong cognitions (respectively) as the actual 
delighters, annoyers and deluders of men. (b) Action also is 
what brings about the bodies of living beings, and gives rise to 
Desire, Hatred and Illusion, within well-defined limits ; that it 
is so we gather from the fact that there is a limitation in regard 
to these; e. a certain animal-body is found to abound in 
Desire, while another abounds in Illusion, (c) Lastly, the ap¬ 
pearance of Desire etc. is due to one another ; that is, it is the 
man under illusion who desires things ; it is the man under 
illusion who is moved by hatred ; the man under the influence 
of desire falls into illusion ; and the man under the influence of 
hatred falls into illusion. 

All misapprehensions cease to appear as soon as True Know¬ 
ledge appears ; and inasmuch as on the cessation of the cause, 
the effect cannot appear, there is absolute non-appearance of 
Desire etc. (on the disappearance of Misapprehensions, which 
are the source of Desire etc.). 

Further, the assertion that “ the concatenation of aberra¬ 
tions is beginningless ” has no point at all. As all things related 
to the Soul,— e. g., the Body, the Sense-organs etc. etc.—arc 
Such as proceed in a beginningless series, and there is not a 
single individual of this series that is produced without another 
individual having gone before it; with the sole exception of 
True Knowledge (which is produced once and once only for a 
Soul) ; but our doctrine (that Desire etc. arc destroyed) does 
not imply the assumption that ‘ things not liable to be produced 
are liable to destruction ’ [as the individual Desire etc. whose 
destruction we postulate are not without beginning ; the begin- 
ninglessness of the series does not simply the beginninglessness 
of each individual constituting the series ; e. g., one series of 
Bodies for each Soul is beginningless, yet each individual Body 
has a beginning]. As soon as misapprehensions have been dis¬ 
pelled by True/Cnoin/ec/ge, ‘ Action ’ also, which is what brings 
about the Body of each living body, ceases to be a productive of 
Desire etc., though it continues to bring about (for some time) 
the experiencing of pleasure and pain. 

End of Section {14) 



DISCOURSE IV 
DAILY LESSON II 
Skction (1) 

[Su/ras l~3] 

Dealing with the Appearance of True Knowledge 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

^Question —“Now, Sir, does True Knowledge appear in con¬ 
nection with each one of the several things that there arc ? Or 
only in connection with some of them ?—What difference does 
that make ?—Well, as a matter of fact, it would not be possible 
for it to appear in connection with each of the things : for the 
simple reason that the number of things to be known is endless. 
Nor again could the True Knowledge be held to appear only in 
connection with some of the things ; for in connection with 

* The Tdtparya introduces this Daily Lesson thus ; Doubt, Instruments 
of and Objects of Cognition have been only examined ;— Motive and the rest 
also have been examined by implication under Siitra 2-1-7. So that all the 
sixteen categories have been examined. It has been declared in Sit. 1-1-1 
that the 'true knowledge’ of these categories is the means of attaining the 
highest good ; it has also been explained that it is the ‘true knowledge’ or 
cognition of objects that leads directly to the attainment of the highest good ; 
that of the others helps only indirectly. What we proceed to examine now 
is whether from among the Soul and the other objects of cognition, it is the 
true knowledge of Only a few, or that of all, that brings about the highest 
good. 

On this the —In theyirst Daily Lesson of this Adhyaya, six 

objects of cognition have been examined ; and we now' proceed to examine 
'True Knowledge’, which pertains to them. The questions for determina¬ 
tion are—(n) What is True Knowledge ? (b) To what things does it pertain ? 
(c) How is it maintained ? (d) How does it improve ? First of all we 

proceed to consider—to what does True Know ledge pertain and how does it 
appear ? 

The Nyciyanibandhaprakasa raises the objection, (i) that it is not right 
to proceed with the examination of ‘True Knowledge’ before having defined 
it; and (ii) that there is no sameness of subject-matter between the two 
Daily Lessons, and hence there is no reason why they should form part of 
the some Adhydy a. The answ'ers provided by it are as follows:—(i) The 
definition of ‘True Knowledge’ has been provided, by implication, in 
Sutra 1-1-2 ; and (ii) the real subject of the Adhydya is the Examination 
of‘objects of cognition’in the form of 'Effects’; and 'True Knowledge’ 
also is an effect. 
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those few things with reference to which True Knowledge would 
not appear, the man’s Illusion would not cease ; so that there 
would still be a residue of Illusion left behind ; nor could the 
Illusion in regard to one thing be removed by True Knowledge 
in regard to another thing,” 

Answer: —‘illusion’ consists in wron^ notion, misapprehension, 
— not in mere absence o/True Knowledge; and what is to be 
sought after is the True Knowledge of that thing the wrong 
notion of which becomes the active seed of metempsychosis.* 

Question : —‘‘ What is that wrong notion [ which leads to 
metempsychosis] ?” 

Answer: —The notion of what is not-Soul as ‘Soul’.—appear, 
ing in such forms as ‘I am’ ; this is the notion oj ‘/’ (Egoism, 
>l/iani^ara)‘Illusion’;t When one looks upon the not-Soul as ‘l 
am’, this is the conception that is called the notion of T’ (Egoism, 
A hankUra). 

Question ;—‘‘What are those things in regard to which 
people have the notion of ‘I’ ? ” 

Answer ;—They are—the Body, the Sense-organs, the Mind, 
Feelings and Cognitions. 

Question : —’“in what way does the notion o/‘/’ in regard to 
these become the seed of metempsychosis ?” 

* It is the Soul and such things connected with the Soul, which, when 
wrongly known, lead to birth and death ; hence it is the wrong notion of 
these things that has to be got rid of, as it is the True Knowledge of these 
that leads to the cessation of metempsychosis. The different views are— 

(1) True Knowledge consists of realisation of Brahman, says the Vedantin ; 

(2) according to the Sahkhya it consists in discrimination between Matter 
and Spirit; (3) the Nyaya view is that it consists in the recognising of the 
Soul as eternal, as distinguished from the non-eternal things, Body, Sense- 
organs etc, etc. 

t The Tdtparya, after having criticised the other views, sums up the 
Nyaya view thus :—It is because the notion of T’ consists in regarding as 
Soul, the Body etc. which are not-Saul, that people have such hopes as ‘may 
I not cease to be, may I continue to live’. Such ideas come to only such 
men as regard the Body etc. as their ‘Soul’, and never to one who knows the 
real character of the Soul, as different from Body etc. This latter man looks 
upon his Body as the snake does upon its cast-off slough ; and so does not 
feel attached to it, and does not feat separation from it. 
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A nswer : —When a man looks upon the Body etc. as ‘this is 
I’, he regards their destruction as /lis own destruction ; so that 
he becomes imbued with a longing for the non-destruction of 
those, and thus becomes equipped with them over and over again 
and he thus becoming equipped with them, all his efforts tend to 
bring for him births and deaths ; so that not being freed from 
these, he is never released. On the other hand, the man who 
looks upon Pain, Receptacle of Pain (Body), and Pleasure inter¬ 
mingled with Pain,—on all these things as ‘Pain’,—he is the man 
who knows the real nature of ‘Pain’; and when this ‘Pain’ has 
been duly recognised (in its true nature), it is not embraced by 
the man (as something desirable), and so comes to be dropped ; 
just like poisoned food. This man comes to look upon ‘Defects’ 
and ‘Action’ also as sources of pain ; and until the Defects have 
been removed, there is no possibility of cessation of the continu¬ 
ity of Pains ; hence the man renounces the ‘defects’ ; and when 
the ‘defects’ have been renounced. Activity does not lead to 
‘Rebirth’,—as has already being explained (under Su. 4“ 1-64). 

Thus the man comes to the conclusion that ‘Rebirth’, 
‘Pruition’, and ‘Pain’ are things to be known, and that ‘Action’ 
and ‘Defects’ are things to be abandoned, ‘Final Release’ is a thin^ 
to be attained, and True Knowledge is the means of attaining it. 
Thus when the man attends to, repeatedly looks upon and 
ponders over, the ‘objects of cognition’ as grouped under the 
aforesaid four categories, [(1) things mistaken as ‘Soul,’ viz. Body 
etc.-, (2) things to be known, viz. ‘Rebirth’ etc. ; (3) things to be 
renounced, viz. Defects and Action ; and (4) things to be attain¬ 
ed, viz. ‘Release’]—there comes to him right perception,— i.e. 
the cognition of things in their real character, i.e. True Know, 
led^e. 

It is with a view to the above that we have the following 

Sfifra : 

Sutra 1 

From the True Knowledge of the ‘Cause of Defects’ 
follows the cessation of the notion of ‘1’.— 

BHASYA 

The ‘objects of cognition’ beginning from ‘Body’ and ending 
with ‘Pain’ [i.e. Body Sense-organs, Objects of Perception, Appre- 
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hension, Mind, Activity, Defects, Rebirth, Fruition and Pain] 
are called the ‘Cause of Defects’, because these are what form the 
subjects of wfon^ notions ;—hence when the ‘True Knowledge of 
these comes about, it sets aside the notion of ‘l’ in regard to 
them ; for the True Knowledge of the said things (which are not 
the Soul, which alone can be rightly spoken of as ‘l’) is incom¬ 
patible with the notion of ‘I’ in regard to those same things* 
Ohus when True Knowledge has been attained, ‘there is a cessa¬ 
tion of each member o{ the following series — Pain, Birth, Activity, 
Defect and Wrong Notion,—the cessation of that which follows 
bringing about the annihilation of that which precedes it ; and this 
ultimately leads to Final Release’. (Su. 1-1-2.) 

Thus we find that this brief statement of the main doctrine 
of philosophy is only a re-assertion (of what has been stated 
already under Su. K 1-2), and jt is not meant to put forward any 
new doctrine, 

INTRODUCTORY BH.A§YA 

The order in which this True Knowledge is to he attained is 
as follows.* 

Sutra 2 

Colour and other objects, when they form the subjects of 
wrong notion, become the cause of Defects.t 

BHA§YA 

Such objects of Sense-perception as form the objects of 
desire are spoken of here as ‘ Colour and other objects when 
these arc wrongly conceived, they set going Attachment, Hatred 
and Illusion. Hence it is these objects that the man should seek 
to know (and understand in their true character) first of all. When 
the man knows the true character of these, his wrong notions in 

* Puri Ms. B. reads R^T^FTT^'JTT, which gives better sente. 

‘It has been declared that One should set aside the notion of ‘1’ in 
regard to the Body etc. which are not-Soul. Now the Sutra proceeds to 
describe with which of these latter the proctss should begin ; and since the 
process is much easier in regard to external objects, the SiJtra begins with 
these. ‘Prasankhydita’ means true knowledge resulting from contemplation.’ 
— Tdtparya. 

f ‘Surifeo/pfl is explained by the Tdtfjarya as meaning ‘wrong notion’- 
ViKanatha specifies it further as the notion that 'these are good and desira¬ 
ble things’. 
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regard to Colour etc., disappear. When these have disappeared, 
then he should seek to know the things related to the Soul, such 
as the Body and the rest. When the knowledge of these has been 
attained, the notion of ‘l’ in regard to things related to the Soul 
ceases forthwith. Thus, the man, acting with his mind wholly 
unattached, either to external objects or to objects related to the 
Soul, comes to be called ‘ released 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The author next proceeds to instruct us as to the propriety 
of our ignoring certain aspects of things and pondering over 
certain others ; and the next Sutra has got nothing to do with 
either the proving or the disproving of things (as some people 
have supposed). 

" What is this instruction ? ” 

Sritra 3 

Regard for the object as a whole becomes the cause of 
Defects. 

BHASYA 

The regard or admiration for the object as a whole brings 
about Defects. For instance (in connection with sexual love), 
for the Male, the conceiving of the Female as such, becomes a 
source of bondage, and for the Female the conceiving of the Male 
as such becomes a source of bondage.* And there are two aspects 
in which the object (Male or Female) can be conceived of :—(1) 
the aspect of organs, and (2) the figurative or poetical aspect. 

The ‘aspect of organs’ pertains to the teeth and the lips, the 
eyes and the nose, one by one ; and the figurative aspect ’ 
pertains to the teeth or the lips, being ‘ so and so beautiful’, All 
this three-fold aspect intensifies Desire and its attendant Defects 
all which have to be avoided. The avoidance of the said object 
of love is to be done by conceiving of it in the terms of its limbs, 
—e.g., by conceiving of the Female as only made up of hairs, 
bristles,flesh, blood, bone, tendons, arteries, phlegm, bile, ordure 
and so forth. This is what is called the ‘ disagreeable aspect ’ 
(of the thing). When one ponders over this aspect of the thing, 
his desire and attachment for it cease. 

* In transilating ‘pariskara’ as ‘bondage’ we have followed the Vartika 
which says— pariskdro bandhanam. 
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Thus then we find that there being two aspects (agreeable 
and disagreeable) of each object, there is one aspect (the agree- 
sble) which shoujd be ignored, while the other (the disagreeable) 
should be pondered over. This is what is taught here. Just as 
in the case of the poisoned food, while the food-aspect is meant 
to be acquired, the poison-aspect is to be avoided.* * * § 

End of Section (/) 

Section (2) 

Sutras 4-^17 

Dealing with Components and Composites 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Now the Idealist, with a view to deny the Object, proceeds 
to deal with (and demolish) the ‘ Composite ’.t 

Sutra 4 

“Apprehension and Non-apprehension being two-fold, 
there arises doubt.” 

BHA§YA 

“Since there is apprehension of existent as well as non¬ 
existent things. Apprehension is of two kinds ; and since there 
is non-apprehension of existent rs well as non-existent things, 
non-apprehension also is of two kinds.§ So that if we apprehend 

* The Parisuddhi remarks As a matter of fact, for one who seeks 
after Release, all things of the World, in all their aspects, are equally to be 
avoided, and are equally evil, —yet the author speaks of the two ‘aspects' in 
regard to the ordinary Man of the W'orld, who becomes desirous of Release 
only after having gone through a life of enjoyment. 

t Says the Tatparyu. — The Idealist proceeds to deal with the Compo¬ 
site for the purpose of demolishing it. The conceptions spoken of under 
the preceding Sutra are possible only when there is an object composed of 
several component parts. But since there is no such object, how can there 
be any such conceptions ? It is with this view that the Idealist lurvapaksa 
proceeds to demolish the Composite ; and this we shall follow with the denial 
of the Atom. So that the Composite ar.d the Component Atom being both 
demolished. Idea would be the only thing left. 

On this the Parisuddhi —Some people have tried to get rid of the entire 
fabric of Instruction expounded under the preceding Sutra, by denying the 
Composite, in the absence whereof none of the ‘conceptions’ described above 
are possible. 

§ There is apprehension of the existent thing when we see water in the 
tank ; there is also apprehension of the non-existent thing when we perceive 
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the Composite, there is doubt, since Apprehension is of both 
kinds ;—on the other hand, if we do not apprehend the 
Composite, then also there is doubt, since non-apprehension 
also is of both kinds. Thus then, whether the Composite is 
apprehended, or not apprehended,—in either case it does not 
become free from doubt.” 

Sutra 5 

There can be no doubt (in regard to the Composite), as 
its existence has been established by reasons already explain¬ 
ed before. 

BHA.SYA 

No doubt is possible (in regard to the Composite) why ? 
because the reasons already explained before (under Su. 2-1-33 
cf scfl.) have not been refuted; so that it remains established 
that there is such a thing as the Composite arising out of, and 
distinct from, the Components. 

Sutra 6 

I06jection ]—“In that case, (we might as well say that), 
since the existence (of any such thing as the Composite) is 
impossible, there can be no doubt (as to whether it exists 
or not).”* 

BHASYA 

“No doubt is possible. That is, there certainly is no such 
thing as the Composite. This is further explained (in the next 
Sutra).” 

Sutra 7 

[Objection continued }—“Inasmuch as the components can¬ 
not reside either in the whole or in a part (of the Compo¬ 
site), it follows that there is no Composite. ”t 

water in the mirage. T’herc is non-apprehension of the existent thing when 
we do not perceive long-buried treasure; and there is non-apprehension of 
the non-existent thing when we do not perceive the absent Jar. Ho that 
whether we apprehend the Composite whole or not, there is doubt as to its 
existence or non-existence— Tdtparya. 

* This Sutra is not found in the Puri Su. Ms. The Nydyasiicinibar.dha 
has omitted 

t Sutras 7 and 8 are not in Visvanatha, nor in any Su. Ms. They are 
found in the Nydyasucimbandha and Visvanatha also says that they have 
been regarded as Sutra. From the Bhasya— 'tad vibhojate' also it would 
appear that they are ‘Sutra’, 
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BHASYA 

“As a matter of fact, each single component cannot reside 
in the entire Composite \ (1) because both are not of the same 

dimension, and (2) because, in that case, there would be no 
connection between the Composite and the other components. 
Nor can the component reside in only a part of the Composite : 
for the simple reason that the Composite has no ‘parts’ apart 
from the Components." 

“If (in order to escape from this difficulty) it be held that 
it is the Composite that subsists in the Components (and not the 
Components in Composite), — [ then our answer is as given in 

the following Sutra 

Sutra 8 

[Objection continued] —“Inasmuch as it is not possible 
(for the Composite) to reside in them,—there can be no 
Composite.’’ 

BHASYA 

“(a) The entire Composite cannot reside in each one of the 
Components,—because they are of different sizes; and further, 
because in this manner the (Composite) object would consist of 
a single component substance [and as such it would have to be 
regarded as eternal, which is absurd], (b) Nor can the Composite 
subsist in parts in all the components ; as it has no other parts 
(except those same components).’’ 

“From all this it follows that it is not right to entertain any 
doubts (as to whether the Composite exists or not),—the con¬ 
clusion doubtless is that there does not exist any such thing as 
the Composite.” 

Sutra 9 

[Objection continued] —“And since the Composite cannot 
reside apart from the Components (there can be no such 
thing as the Composite).’’* 

* Visvanatha notices three interpretations of this Sutra :—(1) As in the 
Bhasya. (2) The Composite could not subsist apart from the Components ; 
as in that case it would be non-existent:—(3) For reasons given in the 
preceding Sutra, the Composite could have no existence even apart from 
the Components ; hence it does not exist at all. 
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BHASYA 

* “There can be no sack thin^ as the Composite ■ These words 
have to be brought in from the preceding Sutra. The Composite 
cannot reside apart from the Components, (1) because it is not 
so perceived, and (2) because in that case it w'ould be eternal. 
For these reasons it follow's that there is no such thing as the 
Composite.” 

Sutra 10 

[Objection continued] —“Lastly, the Composite cannot be 
the same as the Components. ’’t 

BHASYA 

“ The Composite cannot be regarded as a mere quality of the 
Components ;—w'hy ?—because, as shown above, there can be no 
connection of the said quality with the qualified Components , 
and apart from the r/ua/i/iei/ Components, the quality is never 
perceived ; this last argument being the same as that urged 
before (in the preceding Sutra).” 

Sutra 11 

[Answer —From the standpoint of the Siddhanta]-lnasmuc\\ 
as there is no diversity in what is one only, terms connoting 
diversity cannot be applied to it ; so that there is no room for 
the question put by the Purvapaksin.§ 

BhASYA 

There is no room for the question—“ Does the Composite 
reside in the Components in its entirety, or only in parts?”—[as 

*The correct reading of the Bhdsya on this Siilra is found in Puri Ms. B 

t This Sutra is directed against those persons who have held the 
following view ;—“The Composite is only a quality of the Components, 
and it is neither absolutely different from them, not absolutely non- 
diRcrent; it is both different and non-diflerent from them.” 

§ The Vdrtika remarks that there are two parts of the Pilrvnpaksa : 

(11 Do the Components subsist in the Composite ? and (2) If the Composite 
subsists in the Components, does it do so in its entirety or in parts ?1 he 
(1) is ignored by the Sutrakdra for the simple reason that no Logician 
acknowledges the subsistence of the Component (cause) in the Composite 
(Effect). 

Hence it is only the (2) that is answered by the Siddhuntin in this Sutra. 
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put by the Purvapaksin under Su. 7 et. seq.]. —Why ?—Because 
inasmuch as there is no diversity in what is one only, terms connot¬ 
ing diversity cannot be applied to it. As a matter of fact, the term 
‘krtsna’, ‘entire’, connotes all members o/ a group consisting of; 
several individuals, and the term ‘ ekade'sa,’ ‘ a part ’, connotes 
a few individuals out of several; so that both these terms, entire’ 
and ‘ in part ’ are connotative of diversity ; and as such they 
cannot be applied to the Composite which, being a single entity, 
is devoid of diversity, 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Further, the Purvapaksin has argued that—“ 'Ihe Composite 
cannot reside in parts in the Components, because it has no 
other ‘ parts ’ (apart from the Components)” ;—but this is not 
right reasoning. 

Sutra 12 

Even if there were other parts (of the Composite), * it 
could not subsist (in the Components) ; hence the reasoning 
is not right. 

[ In support of the proposition that the Composite cannot 
subsist in the Components, or in its parts] the Opponent has pro¬ 
pounded the reason “ because the Composite has no other 
parts ” ; but f even if ‘ parts ’ of the Composite were actually 
other than its Component, the meaning (of the Composite sub¬ 
sisting in part in the Components) would be that one part or 
Component subsists in another part or Component,—and not that 
the Composite subsists in them. If the Composite be accepted as 
being something different (from the Components), then,— even 
though it had ‘ parts ’ other than its Components, it would not 
mean the subsisting of the Composite ; and hence it would not 
mean that it is in parts that the Composite subsists in the Com¬ 
ponents ;—so that there can be no force in the reasoning—“ be- 

* 'I'he Vix. text reads ; as also Vi.svanatha, Puri 

Bha. Ms., Puri Su. Ms. and £u. Ms.C.ButSu- Ms. D, the Nydyasucinbandha 

_ 

and the Tdtparya read Mss. of the Vdrtika contain both- 

In view, however, of the explanation given in the Bhiqya, 
should be accepted as the right reading. 

SfefJfcIFrFl^rl^ docs not give good sente. Puri Ms, B. reads 
SfcTifcTTV^^ipfl ; which gives better sense. 
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cause it has no parts apart from the Components (the Composite 
subsists in parts in the Components).” 

Question : —“ What is the meaning then of the subsisting (of 
the Composite in the Components) ? ” 

Answer : —What it means is that there is co-existence (juxta¬ 
position), consisting in the relation of container and contained, 
between the one (Composite) and the many (Components). 

“ What is the meaning of the relation of container and 
•contained ? ” 

It means that when between two things it is found that one 
can have no existence apart from the other, the latter is called 
the ‘ container ’ ; and as a matter of fact, the Product can have 
no existence apart from its constituent cause ; but this is not the 
case with the constituents (which may exist apart from the pro¬ 
duct). [So that what is meant by the Composite subsisting in 
the Components is that it cannot exist apart from these latter.] 

“ But how can this be so in the case of eternal things 
(which have no cause) ? ” 

In their case we infer it from what we perceive in the case 
of non-eternal things. What you mean to ask is—“ how can 
there be the relation of container and contained in the case of 
eternal things ? ”—and our answer is that when we perceive in 
the case of non-eternal things—.substances and qualities—the 
relation of container and contained, we infer from this that 
similar relation exists in the case of eternal things also. 

From all that has gone before (under Sutras 4*12) it follows 
that what has been prohibited (under Su. 3)—for the benefit of 
the person seeking after the highest good—is the having of regard 
for objects as a whole ; and it does not mean that there is no such 
thing as the Composite ; just as in regard to Colour etc., what has 
been prohibited is the wrong notion of them ; and the existence of 
Colour etc., themselves has not been denied. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Under Su. 2-1-34 the Siddhantin has put forward, in proof of 
the existence of the Composite, the argument that—‘if there were 
no Composite, there would be non-apprehension of all things ’ ; 
and even though he has been answered by this, the Purvapaksin 
re-asserts his contention [having been reminded of the previous 
arguments by the reference to them in Su. 4-2-5] :— 
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Sflfra 13 

“ The perception of things would be possible ; just like 
the perception of the mass of hairs by the person of dim 
vision.” 

BHA.SYA 

“ As a matter of fact, we find that the man whose vision is 
dimmed does not perceive each single hair ; and yet he does 
perceive the mass cf hair ; similarly though each single Atom 
may not he perceived, yet it would be quite possible to perceive 
a mass of atoms. Thus the perception that we have of things 
(and which the Siddhiintin has put forward as inexplicable 
except by the assuming of the Composite as apart from the compo¬ 
nent atoms) really pertains to the masses o/ Atoms (and not to 
any such thing as the Composite).’’ 

Sutt'o 14 

The efficiency (distinctness) and dulness (indistinctness) 
of the perception is due to the efficiency and dulness of the 
sense-organs : but these never go beyond the range of their 
respective objectives : and they cannot operate upon what is 
not their objectives. 

BIIASYA 

This efficiency and dulness of the Sense-organs are in 
reference only to their respective objectives ; and it is from this 
that there follows the distinctness and indistinctness of the per¬ 
ceptions. That is, however efficient the Visual Organ may be¬ 
come, it can never apprehend odour, which is not the special 
object of visual perception ; and however dull it may become, it 
cannot fail to apprehend its own object. Now (turning to the 
case cited by the Opponent) there may be some person who, 
having his vision dimmed, does not perceive the hair singly ; 
while he does perceive the mass of hair ; and yet both (the single 
hair and the mass of hair) are perceived by the person whose 
vision is not dimmed. [But in all cases the man’s eyes apprehend 
the Hair, either singly or in mass, which is an object perceptible 
through that organ]. Atoms, on the other hand, are beyond 
the reach of the sense-organs ; they never become objects of 
perception through the organs; they are never apprehended by 
any sense-organ;—under the circumstances, if the Mass of 
Atoms were perceived, (through sense-organs) it would mean that 
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the organs have operated upon something which is not their 
object at all ; for (according to the Opponent) there is no other 
object except Atoms (and Atoms are absolutely imperceptible). 
So that what the Opponent asserts (in Su. 13) comes to mean 
that when the Atoms, being massed, become perceived, they 
renounce their imperceptibility,—and when, being disjoined, they 
fail to be perceived, they cease to be objects of perception through 
by the sense-organs. All this would be entirely absurd, except 
on the supposition that a new object is produced (when the Atoms 
become massed). From all this it follows that what forms the object 
of perception is an object distinct (from the component Atoms), 

It might be urged that “what forms the object of perception 
is merely the mass (of the Atoms themselves)”. But this would 
not be right ; for ‘ Mass ’ is only of the nature of conjunction, 
combination ; and the conjunction of things that are themselves 
imperceptible can never be perceived ; hence the explanation 
propounded would be highly improper. As a matter of fact, the 
‘Mass’ is only the conjunction or combination of several thinis •, 
and when we perceive a conjunction—as that ‘ this thing is in 
conjunction with that thing’,—it is only the conjunction of 
things that are themselves perceptible, and never that of things 
beyond the reach of sense-organs ;—hence the explanation put 
forward cannot be right. Further, in the case of things percep¬ 
tible through the sense-organs, if they fail to be perceived, there 
is always found some thing, in the shape of an obstruction, that 
serves to prevent the perception [and we do not find any such 
thing as should prevent our perceiving of the Atoms, if they were 
perceptible]. It follows from all this that the non-perception of 
single Atoms cannot be due to the inefficiency of the sense- 
organs ; just as the non-apprehension of Odour etc,, through the 
Eye cannot be due to the inefficiency of that organ. 

Sutra 15 

The difficulties in connection with Composites and Com¬ 
ponents would continue till the total negation of all things. 

BHASYA 

The Opponent has pointed out difficulties in the way in 
which the Composite may subsist in its Components, and has, on 
that ground, denied the existence of the Composite. But the 
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components (the pieces that go to make up the Jar, e.g.) also have 
their own component parts ; and the said difficulties would be 
applicable to the way in which the Component may subsist in its 
own component parts ; so that, these difficulties should either 
lead us to deny the existence of all things, or they would lead us 
on and on to the mere Atom, which has no component parts ;— 
and either of these contingencies would mean that there does not 
exist anything that could be the object of perception, (the Atoms 
being imperceptible) ;—and in the absence of all objects of per¬ 
ception, there could be no Perception \—and yet tbe denial of the 
subsistence of the Composite in its Components is supposed to 
be based upon facts of ordinary perception. Thus, when this 
denial (of the subsistence of the Composite etc,) ultimately leads 
to the denial of its very basis (in the form of Perception), it must 
be regarded as striking at its ow'n very root. [Hence the fact 
urged by the Siddhantin under Sii. 2-1-34, remains, that if there is 
no Composite there can be no Perception at all.] 

Sutra 16 

But as a matter of fact,— 

The total denial of all things cannot be right ; for the 
Atom remains. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, however, the (Opponent’s) denial of things 
based upon the difficulties in connection with the subsistence of 
components and their parts, would cease at the Atom ; it cannot 
lead to the total denial of all things. Because the Atom has no 
component parts ; and difficulties based upon the dividing of 
things into their component parts must end at the thing than 
which there is nothing smaller. For instance, when we proceed 
to divide a clod of earth, into parts, we get at smaller and smaller 
particles ; and this division must come to an end at that piece 
than which there could be no smaller piece, and which is (on 
that account) the smallest piece possible ; and it is that very 
thing than which there is nothing smaller which we call ‘Atom’.* 

* It is only for the sake of argument that the two contingencies have 
been put forward in the preceding Sutra. It is now shown that the denial 
of the Composite can lead only to the postulating of the Atom ; and as this 
is imperceptible, the Purvapaksa view would do away with all Perception, 
as urged by the Siddhantin, under Su. 2-1-34. 
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Sutra 11 

Or [the Atom may be defined as] that which is beyond 
the Diad. 

BHASYA 

As according to the Purvapaksa (a) there would be no end to 
the division of things into their component particles, and (6) all 
things would come to consist of equally innumerable component 
substances,—-there could be no such thing as the Diad* 

End of Section (2) 

Section (3) 

(Sutras 18-25) 

Re^ardin^ the Atom bein^ without parts. 

TNTRODLiCTOKY BHASYA 

1 he Nihilist, holding the view that “all things are non¬ 
existent", urges the following argument^ ;— 

Sutra 18 

[Objection.] —“ There can be no such thing (as the indivi¬ 
sible Atom), as it is surely permeated by Akas'a. " 

BHASYA 

“ There can be no such thin^ as the impartite eternal Atom ; 
—Why?— Because it is surely permeated b:Si Akasa \ both inside 
and outside the Atom must be surrounded by AkaSa, permeated 

* The term ‘truti’, literally, ‘dismemberment’, has come to mean the 
Diad. The point is that unless some end is po;tiilated in the process of 
division, all things would consist of equally innumerable particles ; which 
would mean that the mountain is of the same size as the grain of sand. 

■\ The theory of the whole w^orld emanating from the Void has been 
disposed of under Sutras 4-1-14 to 17. T'he hypothesis tapen up now is 
that all is mere Void. And in course of the refutation of this hypothesis, 
the Author proceeds to show that there do exist certain things that are devoid 
of parts ; this subject being a natural sequence to the conclusion arrived at 
in the foregoing section that there is such a thing as the Composite, composed 
of Component parts. 

VisVanatha introduces the section with the following remarks ;—The 
present section is introduced w'ith a view to establish the existence of the 
impartite Atom, in answer to the view that the world being a Void there can 
be no such thing as the Atom, on which the whole argument of the Siddhanta 
in the foregoing section is based. - 


N. R. 
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by it ; and being so permeated, it must be made up of parts ; and 
being made up of parts, it must be non-eternal.”*’ 

_ Sutra 19 

“Or else, Akas'a would be not all-pervading.” 
bhasya 

“ If it is not admitted (that the Atom is permeated by 
Aka'sa), then it would mean that there is no Akii'sa inside the 
Atom ; so that Akasa would cease to be all-peroadinj>’' 

Sutra 20 

[Answer] —Inasmuch as the terms ‘ inside ’ and ‘out¬ 
side ’ are denotative of other constituent causes of the Pro¬ 
duct,—they cannot apply to the case of the Atom, which is 
not a ‘ product 

BHASYA 

When one uses the term ‘ inside ’ (in regard to an object), 
it stands for that constituent (part) of it which is hidden (from 
view) by other constituents ; and the term ‘ outside ’ is applied 
to that constituent (part) which hides the others ; and which it¬ 
self is not hidden (from view). And [since both these terms are 
applied to parts or constituent causes], these can apply only to 
such objects as are products ; they can never apply to the Atom, 
because it is not a product ; the Atom not being a product, the 
terms ‘ inside ’ and ‘ outside ’ cannot apply to it ; and the 
object to which these terms are really applicable is only a 
product (composed) of the Atom, and not the Atom itself ; because 
the Atom is the name of that than which there is nothing 
smaller. 

Sutra 21 

It is by_reason of the pervasion of Sound and of Conjunc¬ 
tions, that Akas'a is regarded to be all-pervading.f 

* The real point of this objection, as the Tdtparya points out, is that 
if the Atom is made up of parts, its existence will be open to the same 
difficulties as those that have been shown to beset any ordinary Composite; 
so that the inevitable conclusion could only be that the Atom is as non¬ 
existent as an ordinary thing,—and that nothing is existent, all is Void. 

t The Tdtparyfl expounds the compound in both ways—(1) Pervasion 
of Sound and of Conjunctions, and (2) Pervasion of the Conjunctions of 
Sounds’. The Bhasya has adopted the former. 

The 'Vartika reads the Sutra as etc. 
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BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, Sounds, that are produced anywhere,are 
found to pervade in Aka'sa, and subsist in it ;—similarly the 
conjunctions that take place,—with Minds, with_ Atoms, and 
with their products,—are also found to pervade in Aka'sa ; not a 
single corporeal object is ever found to be disjoined from Aka'sa. 
From these two facts it follows that Aka^a cannot but be all- 
pervading. 

Sutra 22 

‘ Absence of Transfigurations ’, ‘ Uno^structiveness’ 
and ‘ All-pervasiveness ’ are the properties of Akas'a.* 

BHASYA 

There is no transfiguration (or displacement) caused in Aka'sa 
by things moving in it or striking against it ; as there is in 
Water by the piece of wood passing through it ;—and what is the 
reason for this ? ;~the reason for this lies in the fact that Aka'sa 
is not made up of parts- Secondly, AkS'sa offers no obstruction 
to things moving in it or striking against it; that is, it does not 
counteract that quality of the thingjwhich causes its motion ;— 
and why is this so ?—It is because Akaia is not tangible. It is 
only under contrary conditions,— i.e,, in the case, of such objects 
as are made up of parts and are tangible,—that we find obstruc¬ 
tion ; and certainly you cannot attribute it to a substance where 
these conditions are not present. 

Further, the character of ‘ product ’ must be denied to the 
Atom, because it would mean that the component parts of the 
Atom are smaller than the Atom ; if the Atom were made up of 
parts, these parts should be smaller than the Atom ;—why ?— 
because it is always found that there is a difference of size bet¬ 
ween the Cause and its Product ; it is for this reason that the 
parts of the Atom would have to be smaller than the Atom ; as 
the Atom that is made up of component parts must be a 

* This S«ira anticipates the following objection :—If Akasa is really 
all-pervading, as asserted under the foregoing Sutra, then it should offer 
obstruction to things moving in it, and it should undergo changes in its 
shape by such objects ; as we find in the case of water ; as no such pheno¬ 
mena are found to take place, Akasa cannot be all-pervading. 

The sense of the reply is that this reasoning would be all right, if 
Akasa also, like Water, were made up of parts, and tangible. 
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Product.* It is for this reason that we deny the fact of the 
Atom being a Product. 

Lastly, the non-eiernality of products is due to the dismem¬ 
berment of its constituent cause, and not to ‘ permeation by 
Aka'sa ’ (as held by the Opponent, in Su. 4-2-18) ; e.g., when the 
clod of earth is destroyed, it is so by reason of the dismember¬ 
ment of its component parts, and not by the entering into it of 
Akn'sa. 

Sutra 23 

[Ihe Nihilist] —“But the Atom must be made np of com¬ 
ponent parts ; because it is only corporeal objects that have 
shape.” 

bhAsya 

“As a matter of fact, shape belongs to only such things as are 
limited and tangible,—such shapes as triangular, rectangular, 
square, and globular ; and this ‘shape’ is only a particular 
arrangement of component parts;—Atoms also are endowed 
with the globular shape ; hence these must be made up of com¬ 
ponent parts. ”t 

Sutra 24 

“Also because they are capable of conjunction [Atoms 
must be made up of component parts].” 

BHASYA 

“When an Atom comes between two other .Atoms and be¬ 
comes conjoined to them, it brings about separation betw'ccn 
them ; and from this separation it is inferred that the interven¬ 
ing .Atom is conjoined, in its forepart, with the .Atom lying 
behind it, and, in its aft-parts, with the Atom appearing in 
front of it ; and these fore and aft-parts arc the 'component 
parts’ of the Atom. Similarly when the Atom becomes con¬ 
joined in all its parts, it must be regarded as having component 
parts all over.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Bhusya answers the arguments of the Nihilist, as 
follows]— 

* The right reading for is Si3;rf;T?jrTfr,. 

t The Udrn'ftd and Visvanatha construe the Sutra as propounding two 
reasons;—‘The Atom must be made up of components,— (n) because it is 
corporeal, and (b) because it has shape.' 
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(a) As regards the argument—“T/ie Atom mast be made up 
of component parts, because it is only corporeal objects that have 
shape” (Su. 23),—this has been answered by us already, ‘'What 
is the answer that has been given ?” The answer given was— 
(a) that there can be nothing smaller than that at which the pro¬ 
cess of division comes to an end (under Su. 4-2-16);—and (6) that 
the Atom cannot be regarded as a product, as, if it were so, then 
the parts of the Atom would be smaller still (under Sii. 4-2-22). 
(B) As regards the argument— “also because they are capable of 
conjunction” (Su. 24),—which means that “the Atom can bring about 
separation only if it is tangible, and conjunction not pervading 
over the whole of its substratum, it must be divisible into parts”, 
—this also we have answered by pointing out that it is true that 
the Atom is tangible, but the separation caused by the interven¬ 
ing Atom is due to its being an obstacle in the way of the coming 
together of the two Atoms,—and not to its being made up of 
component parts. “But the Atom being tangible and causing 
separation, inasmuch as the conjunction of the Atom does not 
pervade over the whole of its substratum, the Atom must be 
divisible into parts, and it would appear as if it were made up of 
component parts.” This also we have answered by pointing out 
(above)—(<j) that the process of division must end at a thing than 
which there is nothing smaller, and (b) that the Atom cannot be 
regarded as a product, as that w'ould mean that its parts are still 
smaller. 

As regards the arguments— “(a) Because it is only corporeal 
objects that have shape (Sii. 24), and (b) because Atoms are capable 
of conjunction (Su. 24), Atoms must be regarded as being made up 
of component parts”,—these arguments 

Sutra 25 

Cannot set aside (the fact of Atoms being impartite), 
because they lead to an infinite regress, and infinite regress 
cannot be right. 

BHASYA 

The arguments put forward mean that everything that is 
corporeal, and everything that is conjunct,—all these are made 
up of parts ; and as such these arguments lead to an infinite 
reslress ; and infinite regress cannot be right ; if infinite regress 
were right, then alone could the said arguments have any force. 
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Consequently these cannot set aside the fact of Atoms being 
impartite. 

Further, as a matter of fact, it is possible for the division of 
an object to completely destroy that object ; hence it is not 
possible to carry on the process of division till the disappearance 
of the object. 

If there were an infinite repress (such as is involved in the 
Opponent’s arguments), it would mean that in every object there 
are endless component substances ; so that (a) there should be no 
conception either of diverse dimensions, or of gravity,—and (b) 
after the dismemberment of the component parts of the Atom, 
the Composite and the Component would have to be regarded as 
of equal d imension. 

End ection (3) 

Section (4) 

(Sutras 26-37) 

Refutation of the Denial of the External World 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[The Bauddha Ideilist says]—“You take your stand upon 
Cognitions, and then go on to assert that the objects of these 
Cognitions exist ; hut all these Cognitions are wrong notions. If 
these were right notions, then alone could the proper examina¬ 
tion of Cognitions enable us to form an idea of and comprehend 
the real character of their objects.* 

Sutra 26 

[Puroapaksa] —“As a matter of fact, however, when we 
come to analyse things by our reason, we fail to apprehend 
their real character ; and this non-apprehension must be 
like the non-apprehension of the ‘ cloth ’ after the yarns 
have been abstracted.”! 

* The foregoing two sections have proved that all ordinary things are 
made up of component parts, and that the Atom is not so made up ;—we are 
now led on to discuss the question as to whether or not external objects 
exist. It is only when e>ternal things exist that there can he any occasion 
for considering whether or not they are composites. 

t Cf. Bauddhakdrikd—^^^'! I 

Satish Ch. Vidyabhusana finds in this Sutra an echo of the Mddhyamika- 
sutrus. 
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BHASYA 

** When we come to analyse each yarn in the Cloth,—as this 
is a yarn’, ‘ this is another yarn’, and so forth,—we fail to 
perceive in it anything else besides the yarns, which could be the 
real object of the notion of ‘ Cloth and since we do not 
perceive things as they are ordinarily conceived of, it follows 
that no such things (as the Cloth) exist ; so that the Cloth being 
non-existent, if there is a notion of * Cloth it must be a wrong 
notion ; similarly w'ith all things.”* 

Sutra 27 

[Siddhanta]—liie reason propounded is invalid ; as it 
involves self-contradiction. 

BHASYA 

If an ‘ analysis ’ of things by reason is possible, then it is 
not true that the real nature of things is not apprehended ; if, 
on the other hand, the real nature of things is not apprehended, 
then there can be no analysis or scrutiny of things by reason. So 
that to allege, that ” there is analysis of things by reason—and 
the real nature of things is not apprehended”, involves a contra¬ 
diction in terms. We have explained all this under Su. 4-2-15, 
where it has been pointed out that—' the difficulties in connec¬ 
tion with Composites and Components would continue till the 
total negation of things.’! 

Sutra 28 

The non-apprehension (of the whole) apart (from its 
parts) is due to the fact that it subsists in these. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, the Product subsists, is contained, in 
its Causes ; it is for this reason that it is not apprehended apart 
from these latter ; there is separate apprehension only when the 
contrary happens to be the case ; that is, two things are separa¬ 
tely apprehended only when one is not contained in the other. 

* There is no Cloth apart from the yarns ; there is no yarn apart from 
its parts ; and so on, up to Atoms ; of Atoms also we cannot perceive the 
real character. Hence from Atom upwards, no Object exists. 

•j When the real nature of a thing is not comprehended, how can there 
be analysis of it by reason ? [As regards the analysis of things put forward 
by the Opponent under the preceding Sutra] the process of analysing must 
end at a certain point ; if it did not, then the Diad would become immea¬ 
surable, etc. etc. etc. as pointed out hefovt.—Tdtparya. 
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'Ihen again, the analysis of things by reason does lead to the 
distinct apprehension of things,—as is found in the case of Atoms 
which are imperceptible ; that is, that which is perceived by the 
senses, when it comes to be analysed, is surely recognised as 
different (from the imperceptible Atoms).* 

Sutra 29 

In reality, things are cognised by means of the Instru¬ 
ments of Right Cognition.t 

BllASYA 

When things are analysed by reason, what sort of apprehen¬ 
sion of the real nature of things we have, and how we have it,— 
and also what sort of apprehension we do not have, and how we 
do not have it,— all this is known through wliat we can cognise 
by incans of the Instruments of Right Cognition. In fact, the very 
analysis of things by reason ’ consists of what is cognised by 
means of the Instruments of Right Cognition ; as it i.s only such 
cognitions that pervade, through ail scriptures and all actions, as 
also all activities of living beings. It is only when one comes to 
examine things by his reason that he comes to determine that a 
certain thing exists and another thing does not exist. And such 
an examination or analysis docs not warrant the conclusion that 
nothing exists§. 

Sutra 30 

By reason of the possibility and impossibility of proofs 

[the PUrvapaksa allegation becomes untenable^. 

bhasya 

Under the circumstances, the allegation “ nothing exists ’’ 
in untenable—Why ?— By reason of the possibility and impossibility 

* In the caie of oniinarily perceptible composites and components— 
where both are perceptible, e.g. the cloth and the yarns,—it may be difficult 
to apprehend the composite as distinct from its parts. But when it comes 
to the compo.site thing whoso components arc atoms, the distinct appre¬ 
hension becomes quite easy ; the composite being perceptible while the 
component is not perceptible.— Tdtpnrya. 

t This Sutra is meant to show that even in the case of ordinary things, 
where the composite and its components are both perceptible, we do have 
the distinct apprehension of things in their real character_ Tdtpnrya. 

§ The Tdtparya construes this last sentence with the following Sutra. 
It appears better to construe it with the foregoing Bhdsya. The connection 
of the next SOtra follow s from its very construction. 
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of proofs, lhat is, if proof is available in support of the allegation 
that “ nothing exists”, then the allegation becomes self-con¬ 
demned ;—If, on the other hand, no proof is available in support 
of the allegation, how can it be established ? If it can be establish¬ 
ed without proofs, then why cannot the assertion “all things 
exist ” be regarded as established r 

Sutras 31-32 

[The Idealist objects to what has been said in Su. 30 .]— 

“ The notion of reality in regard to the ‘Instruments of 
Right Cognition ’ and ‘ objects cognised ’ (by means there¬ 
of) is similar to the notion of the reality of dreams and the 
objects dreamt of ; (Su. 31)—or, it may be likened to the 
notions of reality in regard to Magical phenomena, imaginary 
cities in the Air, and the Mirage.” 

hhasya 

“ In Dreams, no objects are existent, and yet we have the 
notion of reality in regard to them ; similarly neither ' Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition ’ nor ‘ Objects of Cognition ’ are really 
existent, yet we have the notion of reality in regard to ‘ Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition ’ and ‘ objects cognised ’ by means there¬ 
of. [And it is not so in Dreams only, in the waking condition 
also, we have several such notions of reality in regard to things 
not really existent ; e.!,*., magical phenomena etc., etc.]” 

Sutra 33 

[Answer.] —Since there is no reason (in support of it), the 
Proposition (of the Opponent) cannot be regarded as 
established. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason in support of the view' 
that “ the notion of ‘ Instruments ’ and ‘ Objects ’ of Cogni¬ 
tion are like the notion of reality in regard to things dreamt of, 
and it is not like the cognition of things during the waking 
state ” ;—and since there is no such reason, the Proposition can¬ 
not be regarded as established. In fact, there is no reason to 
show that what are cognised during dreams are non-existent 
things.—“ Inasmuch as things dreamt of are not perceived when 
the man wakes up, (they must be regarded as non-existent)." — 
[According to this reasoning of yours] inasmuch as we do appre- 
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hend the things cognised during the waking state, the existence 
of these cannot be denied ; if, from the fact of our not apprc" 
bending, on waking, the things cognised in dreams, you infer 
that these things are not existent,—then it follows that the 
things that we do apprehend when awake, are existent, because 
they are apprehended ; so that the reason you put forward in 
proof of the unreality of things dreamt of) is found to have the 
power of proving a conclusion contrary to your tenets. It is only 
when the existence of things can be inferred from their appre¬ 
hension, that you can infer their non-existence from their non¬ 
apprehension.* * * § And if under both circumstances (of dream as 
well as of waking) things were equally non-existent, then non¬ 
apprehension could have no power at all (of proving anything) ; 
when, for example, there is non-perception of Colour when the 
lamp is absent, what justifies our attributing the non-perception 
of Colour to the absence of the Lamp is the fact that the Colour 
is existent,! (and would have been perceived if the lamp were 
there). 

Further, you have to show cause for the diversity that is 
found in dream-cognitions ; e.^., one dream is beset with dread, 
another with joy, and yet another is devoid of both ; while at 
times one does not dream of anything at all. According to the 
theory under which the dream-cognitions are due to real causes, 
the said diversity can be explained as being due to the diversity 
in those causes. § 


Sutra 34 

Like Remembrance and Desire, the cognition of objects 
in dreams also— 

* The right reading is r^T'''-?Tl% as 

found in Puri B., and countenanced by the Vartika. 

t We can attribute the non-perception of colour to the absence of the 
lamp, only if we know that colour is existent, and would have been perceived 
if the lamp were there. If all things were always—during dreams as well as 
during the waking state—non-existent, then their non-perception could not 
prove anything at all ; as in that case we could have no such notion as that 
‘if it existed, it would have been perceived’. 

§ This explanation cannot be available for the Idealist, for whom there 
is no real object at all. 
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BHASYA 

has for its object something that has been previously apprehend¬ 
ed [this has to be added to complete the Sutra]. Just as Remem¬ 
brance and Desire have for their objects previously apprehended 
things, and are incapable of lending support to the denial of the 
reality of such things,—so in dreams also the cognition of things 
has for its object things that have been previously apprehended ; 
hence these also do not justify the notion that no such things 
exist. Thus in reality the Dream-cognition is always one that has 
its object previously perceived in the waking state ; and 
when the sleeping man who has seen a dream wakes up, he recog¬ 
nises the dream-cognitions as his own, the idea in his mind being 
this is what I saw in my dream And it is only in relation to 
(and in comparison with) the said waking cognition that we come 
to the conclusion that the Dream-cognition is unreal. That is 
to say, when on waking one recognises the Dream-cognition—as 
this is what I saw in my dream ’—it is the recognition that 
leads him to the conclusion—my cognition of things in the 
dream is unreal’. If there be no difference between the two, the 
proof becomes meaningless ; that is, he for whom there is no 
difference {on the point of reality) between the waking and the 
dream-cognition, for him the proof or reason,—that the notion 

of Instruments and Objects of Cognition is like the notions o 
things in a dream ’ (Su. 31) —can have no meaning ; for he has 
denied the very basis of such an allegation ; the idea of a thing as 
what it is not (i* e. a wrong notion) is always based upon a real 
original (counterpart) ; e.^., the conception of the pillar, which 
is not man, as ‘ man ’ is always based upon a real original ; i.e. 
until the original, the real mon, has been perceived, one can have 
no conception of ’ man ’ in regard to what is not man. Similarly 
the conception of things in a dream,—such as ‘ I have seen an 
elephant’, ‘ I have seen a mountain’,—can only rest on the basis 
of some real counterpart (the cognition of real elephants and 
mountains).* 

Such being the case,— 


* Unless one has had a previous cognition of the real object, he can 
have no wrong conceptions in regard to it. 
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Sutra 35 

The destruction of Wrong Apprehension follows from 
True Knowledge ; just as there is destruction of the concep¬ 
tion of things during a dream, on waking. 

BHASYA 

When one has the conception of ‘ man ’ in regard to the 
Pillar, this is ‘ wrong apprehension —being the apprehension of 
the thing as what it is not : whereas when, in regard to the 
Pillar one has the conception of ‘ pillar’, this is ‘ True Know¬ 
ledge ’ ;—and what is set aside by ‘ True Knowledge ’ is the 
wrong/Ippre/iension, not the Object, —the generic character of 
object ’ being common to the Man and the Pillar,* Just as 
when the man wakes up, the cognition that he has set aside the 
conception of things that he had during the dream,— and not the 
object ’ in general. Similarly in the case of magical phenome¬ 
na, imaginary cities and mirage, we have the cognition of things 
as what they are not ; and these wrong apprehensions also are 
set aside, in the manner described above, by ‘ True Knowledge ’, 
which does not set aside the fact of the cognitions having some 
sort of an ohjectioe counterpart. As a matter of fact, in the case of 
magic etc., also, the Wrong Apprehension has always got some basis 
in reality ; for what happens in what is called ‘magic’ is that the 
man equipped with the necessary appliances, takes up a real 
Substance similar to that whose illusion he intends to produce, 
and in regard to this real substance, he brings about the wrong 
apprehension in another person ;—in the case of the ‘ Imaginary 
City ’, what happens is that either Snow or some such real 
substance actually comes to assume the shape of a city, and 
hence, from a distance, people come to conceive of it as ‘ City ’ ; 
that this is what really happens is proved by the fact that the 
illusion does not appear when there is no such substance as the 
said Snow similarly again, when the Sun’s rays, coming into 
contact with the heat radiating from the Earth’s surface, begin to 
flicker, there arises the notion of ‘ water ’ in regard to it, by 
reason of the perception of the common quality of (flickering); 

* "When wt; Mibsequenlly come to recognise the pillar as ‘pillar’, all 
that this proves is that our former of it was wrong, not that the 

‘man* (as which the pillar had been formerly apprehended) is non-existent, 
nor that the former cognition had no objective, counterpart at all. 
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that this is so is proved by the fact that when the man draws 
near, or when the Sun’s rays are not there, there is no such 
illusion, Ihus we find that in the case of every Wrong Appre¬ 
hension there is some sort of real entity at the bottom some¬ 
where, and no Wrong Apprehension is entirely baseless. We 
also find that there is a clear difference in the character of 
the two cognitions,-— viz : (a) that of the magician and his 
audience (the former regarding the magic phenomenon as unreal, 
and the latter believing it to be real) ; {h) that of the man at a 
distance and of one who is near at hand, the former regarding the 
‘imaginary city ’ and the ‘ miragic water ’ as real, while the 
latter has no idea of such things at all ; and (c) that of the sleep¬ 
ing man and of the waking man. All this diversity would be 
ine.xplicable if everything were non-existent, and as such entirely 
without any name or character. 

Sutra 36 

[ Having disposed of the Idealist, who, while denying the reality 
of the External World, admits the Idea,—the Author next takes up 
the Nihilist, who denies the Idea efiso]— In the same manner, the 
existence of the ‘ Apprehension ’ also (cannot be denied); be¬ 
cause we actually perceive its cause, as also its real existence. 

khAsya 

Just as the existence of the ‘ object ’ of Wrong Apprehen¬ 
sion cannot be denied, so that of the Apprehension itself cannot 
be-denied ;—why ? — (a) because we actually perceive its cause, 
and {b) because we actually perceive its real existence ; [a) as a 
matter of fact, we arc actually cognisant of the cause of Wrong 
Apprehension ; and [b] Wrong Apprehension also is found to 
appear in every person, and is actually cognised as such, being, 
as it is, distinctly cognisable. From all this it follows that 
Wrong Apprehension actually exists. 

[ And when even Wrong .Apprehension is real. Right Appre¬ 
hension is all the more so]. 

Sutra 37 

Wrong Apprehension has a double character, based upon 
the difference between the real object and the counterpart.* 

* The Bauddha argues that, since the object of Wrong Apprehension is 
non-existent, that of Right Apprehension also must be non-existent. This 
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bha§ya 

The ‘ real object ’ is the Pillar, and the ‘ counterpart ’ is 
the Man ; and whenever there is a wrong apprehension of the 
Pillar as ‘ Man both of these—the real object and the counter¬ 
part—are manifested in it quite distinctly, and the misapprehen¬ 
sion is due to the perception of their common properties ;— 
similarly there is misapprehension of the Flag as a line of cranes, 
of a piece of stone as a pigeon. In fact, Wrong Apprehensions are 
possible only in regard to similar objects, because they are 
brought about by the perception of common properties (belonging 
to two or more similar objects). (For these reasons, he for 
whom everything is without name and form—according to such 
a person there can be no possibility (of Wrong Apprehension). 

As regards Odour and such other objects of Cognition, the 
notion of ‘ Odour ’ etc., {i.e., of the things in their own charac¬ 
ter),—which would be regarded (by the Opponent) as Wrong 
Apprehension,—must, in fact, be regarded as True Apprehen¬ 
sion ; for the simple reason that in the case of these Cognitions, 
there are no two things involved—in the shape of the real object 
and its counterpart,—nor is there the perception of any property 
common to two or more things. 

From all this it follows that the allegation that—“ the con¬ 
ceptions of the Instruments and the Objects of Cognition are 
wrong ”—is not right. 

End of Section 

Section (5) 

[Sutras 38-49) 

The Development of True Knowledge 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It has been said above that when there is True Knowledge of 
the causes of Defects, there follows the cessation of the notion of 

is what the present Sutra traverses. The idea is that the object of Wrong 
Apprehension also is not entirely non-existent : What forms the object of 
Wrong Apprehension has a dual character—that of the real object ‘Pillar’ 
and also that of the counterpart ‘Man*; and though in the character of 
‘man’ the object is non-eptistent, it is really existent in the character of ‘Pillar’, 
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^ I. ’ Now the question arises—How is True Knowledge brought 
about 

Sutra 3S 

[True Knowledge proceeds] from the practice of a parti¬ 
cular form of meditation .f 

BHASYA 

When the Mind having been abstracted (withdrawn) from 
the Sense-organs, is kept steady by an effort tending to concen¬ 
tration,—the contact that takes place between this Mind and the 
Soul, and which is accompanied by a conscious eagerness to get at 
the truth, is what is called ‘ Meditation During this medita. 
tion, no cognitions appear in regard to the objects of the senses. 
From the practice of the said Meditation proceeds True Know¬ 
ledge. 

IN TRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Objection]—' It has been said that during ‘'Meditation no 
cognitions appear in regard to the objects of the senses ; but— 

* The reality of the External World and of Cognitions having been 
established, the Author reverts to what was said under Sutras 4-2-1 et seq. in 
connection with the causes of Defects, where the process was described. 
This cannot be regarded as sufficient for the purposes of the enquirer ; as 
the True Knowledge therein described cannot do away with such illusions 
and wrong apprehensions as are of the nature of Direct Apprehension;— 
hence it becomes necessary to describe such True Knowledge as may be of 
the character of Direct Apprehension—Pansuddiii. 

This is the particular form of ‘True Knowledge ’ that is referred to by 
the question with which the Bhdsya introduces the Sutra.— Vardhamana. 

Viivandtha adds—The Knowledge produced by the Scriptures is 
momentary, like all cognitions, so that when it ceases to exist, wrong notions 
would again continue to appear and entangle the Soul. Hence it becomes 
necessary to explain the process by which the said True Knowledge may be 
developed and amplified and rendered capable of putting an end, once for 
all, to all possibility of wrong notions appearing again. 

I The exact reading of this Sutra is uncertain. SO. Ms. D. and 
Vishvanatha read as in the viz. edition ; Puri Su. Ms. reads ?fITTT'4T^%9T- 
4Tlq Ifk (which is apparently wrong) ; the Tdtparya reads 
though the Nydyasucinibandha reads as in the Viz. edition. SO. Ms. C. how¬ 
ever reads-cT^gRTWfTS^Tq^Tff^KRTff, (?) rrrT5=^Tt3TFfT^t | 

§ By ‘concentration’ is meant the keeping of the Soul within its own 
abode in the lotus of the heart. As such concentration is present also 
during deep sleep, w'e have the additional qualification ‘which is accompa¬ 
nied by etc.’—which excludes Deep Sleep.— Tdtparya. 
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Sutra 39 

"This is not possible ; (A) Because certain objects are 

extremely powerful.”— 

BHASYA 

" In some cases, Cognitions will appear, even in the 
absence of any wish on the part of the person ; so that what has 
been asserted cannot be right ;—why ?— because certain objects 
are extremely powerful. As a matter of fact, we find that some¬ 
times, even though the man has no wish for the cognising, the 
cognition does appear, as we find in the case of the thundering of 
the clouds and such things (which we cannot help hearing, even 
against our wish). So that the said particular kind of meditation 
cannot be possible. 

Srdra 40 

" (B) Also because Cognitions are brought about by 
Hunger etc. 

BHASYA 

“ Such things as Hunger and Thirst, Heat and Cold, and 
Disease bring about cognitions even against our wish. Hence 
no ‘concentration’ (or one-pointedness, of the Mind) is possible.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

It is possible that the man may renounce Meditation and 
become agitated, and there may also be causes tending to bring 
about such agitation as constitutes an obstacle to Meditation ; but 
even so,— 

Sutra 41 

Meditation would be brought about by the force of the 
fruit of what has been previously accomplished. 

BHASYA 

‘ What has been previously accomplished ' —stands for the 
Merit and Wisdom, acquired in previous lives,—which serve to 
bring about True Knowledge ;—‘ Force of the fruit ’■—stands for 
the faculty born of Yogic practices ; if there were no fruits of 
such practices, pieople would never pay any heed to them ; even 
in the case of ordinary worldly acts, we find that constant 
practice produces a certain faculty. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASVA 

It is for the removal of the obstable (to Meditation) that— 
Sutra 42 

there is the advice that Yoga should be practised in 
forests, caves and on river-banks. 

BHA5YA 

The Merit produced by the practice of Yoga follows the Soul 
in other births also ; and when the Merit that brings about True 
Knowledge has reached a high stage of development, and the 
Exercise of Meditation has assumed high proportions,—True 
Knowledge appears. We have actually found that Meditation 
serves to suppress the force of even powerful things ; as for 
example, even the ordinary man says—‘ My mind was elsewhere, 
I did not hear this,’ or ‘ I did not know this. ’ 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

[Says the Opponent]—“ But if you admit the fact (urged in 
SO. 39) that on account of the force of certain extremely powerful 
things. Cognitions appear even against the man’s wish—then,— 

Sutra 43 

“ this contingency would arise also upon Final Release”. 

“ Even when the man has become released, it would be 
possible for Cognitions to appear, by reason of the force of 
external things.” 

Sutra 44 

Not so ; for Cognition is sure to appear only in the 
accomplished Body. 

BHASYA 

It is only when the Body,—as the receptacle of Activity, 
Sense-organs and Objects,—has been accomplished, under the 
influence of Karma (past deeds) that the presence of their cause 
makes the appearance of Cognitions sure to come about ; so that 
however powerful the external object may be, it is not able to 
bring about Cognitions in the Soul ; for the external object has 
been found to have that power (of bringing about Cognitions) only 
when it is in contact with a Sense-organ. [And no such contact 
is possible in the case of the person who has attained Final 
Release ]. 

N. B. 32 
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Sutra 45 

And there is absence of that when Final Release has 
been attained. 

BHASYA 

‘That’ —stands ior the Body and the Sense-organs, which 
contain the causes of cognition ; and of this there is absence 
when Final Release has been attained ; for the simple reason 
that there are no Merit and Demerit left (to bear fruition). 
Hence the allegation (in Su-43)—that “ the contingency would 
arise also upon Final Release ”—is not right. 

It is for this reason that Final Release consists of freedom 
from all kinds of pain ; inasmuch as the root of all pain, and the 
receptacle of all pain,—/. c.,the Body and the Sense-organs,— 
absolutely cease upon the attainment of Final Release, it follows 
that Final Release consists in absolute freedom from all pain ; for 
without its root, and without its receptacle, no pain can appear. 

Sutra 46 

For that purpose (there should be) embellishment of 
the Soul, by means of restraints and observances and such 
other methods of internal discipline as may be learnt from 
the Science of Yoga. 

BHASYA 

For the purpose of attaining Final Release, there should be 
‘ embellishment of the Soul —‘ Restraints ' are the means of 
acquiring merit, common to men in all Life-stages ; while 
‘ Observances ’ are peculiar to each Life-stage. ‘Embellishment of 
the Soul’ —consists in the destruction of Demerit and accretion 
of Merit.—‘ Internal discipline ’ should be learnt from the Scienee 
of Yoga ; it consists of Penance, Controlling of the Breath, Abs¬ 
traction of the Mind, Contemplation and Concentration of the 
Mind ; and the practice of the renouncing of objects of sense 
serves to remove attachment and hatred. The other ‘methods’ 
consist of the details of conduct laid down for Yoga [such as con¬ 
centrating of the Mind, eating only particular kinds of food, not 
staying at one place for any length of time, and so forth]. 

Sutra 41 

[There should also be] repetition of the study of the 
Science, as also friendly discussion with persons leerned in 
the Science. 
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BHASYA 

‘ For that purpose ’ has to be construed with this Sutra also. 
The term ' jMna' stands for that by which things are knowrif 
jnayate anena i.e., the Science of the Soul ;—the ‘ graham 
‘study’, of this consists in reading it and retaining it in the mind; 
—the ‘ repetition ’ of such study means the carrying on of it con¬ 
tinuously, in the shape of reading it, listening to it (being 
expounded) and pondering over it.— ‘Friendly discussion with 
persons learned in the Science ’—is meant to bring about consoli¬ 
dation of the knowledge acquired ; this ‘ consolidation ’ consists 
in—(1) the removing of doubts, (2) the knowing of things-not 
already known, (3) the confirmation (by the opinions of the learn¬ 
ed) of the conclusions already arrived at (by one’s self);—the 
term ‘ samvada ’ means* ‘samaya Vadah ’, ‘ discussion for the 
sake of coming to an agreement ’ [i.e., friendly discussion’]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The expression ‘ friendly discussion with persons learned 
in the Science ’ (occurring in the preceding Sutra) is vague ; it 
is explained in the following Sutra :— 

Sutra 48 

That (friendly discussion) should be carried on with the 
pupil, the teacher, companions in study, and other well- 
known learned persons,—who wish well (to the enquirer) and 
who are not jealous of him.t 

BHASYA 

The meaning of the Su/ra is explained by its own words. 

* The reading of the Viz. edition gi'^es no sense ; the right 

reading HtTFT is supplied by the Puri Ms. 

t The Commentators have explained ' tam ’ as referring to the 
■ person learned in the Science 'abhyupeydt’ a&jdniydt\ by this the Sutra 
would mean that one should know the persons mentioned as ‘learned in the 
Science’.—Similarly ' ireyorthibhih ’ they explain as meaning ' those that 
have faith in Final Release.’ We have thought it best to deviate from this 
explanation. In the case of the former, it is not easy to construe the instru¬ 
mental in ; and as regards the latter, it is 

very much simpler, and more in keeping with the epithet ‘dnasiiyibhi}}', to 
take it in its natural sense ‘ those who wish well’ ; as it is only such well- 
wishers whose intercourse can be entirely friendly and conducive to good. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHA^YA 

It might be thought that—the putting forward of theories 
and counter-theories would be unpleasant to the other party (the 
teacher and the rest) ; [with a view to this we have the following 
Su/ra.]:— 

Sutra 49 

Being a seeker (after truth) [the man should carry 
it on] for the accomplishment of his purpose, even without 
putting forward any counter-theories. 

‘ He should carry on the discussion * (of the foregoing Sutra) 
has to be construed here also. Inasmuch as the man is desirous 
of acquiring knowledge from the other person, he should simply 
express a desire to learn the truth ; and thus without seeking to 
establish any theory of his own, he should clarify (correct) his 
own view of things,—specially by realising the fact that the 
doctrines of several philosophers are mutually contradictory [and 
from among these accepting what is right and rejecting what is 
wrong]. 

End of Section (5) 

Section (6) 

{Sutras 50 — 51) 

The Guarding of True Knowledge 
INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

Through excessive partiality to their own theories, some 
people transgress all bounds of reasoning-; in that case— 

Sutra 50 

Disputation and Wrangling (should be carried on) for 
the purpose of defending one’s own determination to get at 
the truth ; just as the hedge of thorny branches is put up for 
the protection of sprouting seeds. 

BHA§YA 

This, however, is meant only for those persons who have not 
acquired True Knowledge, whose defects have not been entirely 
removed, and who are still making an attempt for those purposes. 
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INTRODUCTORY BHA?YA 

When one has been rudely addressed by an Opponent,'either 
through arrogance (of superior knowledge), or through sheer pre¬ 
judice (against truth), or through some other similar reason (t.c., 
desire for wealth, fame etc,),—then he (failing to perceive the 
right answer to the ill-mannered allegations of the Opponent)— 

Sutra 51 

should pick up a quarrel with him and proceed to deal 
with him by Disputation and by Wrangling. 

BHASYA 

‘ Pick up a quarrel ’ — i.e. with a view to defeating the Oppo¬ 
nent,—and not with a view to getting at the truth. But this 
should be done only for the purpose of defending true Science,* 
and not for the purpose of obtaining wealth, honour or fame. 

Thus ends the Bhcisya on the II Daily Lesson of Discourse IV, 


* The motive prompting the man should be—If this ill-mannered 
person is allowed to go undefeated, then ordinary men will accept his con¬ 
clusions as the right ones, and this would bring about a total confusion relat¬ 
ing to Dharma and true Philosophy,—says the Tdtparya, 



ADHYAYA V 
DAILY LESSON I 
Section (1) 

(Sutras 1 —3) 

The Futile Rejoinders consisting in the Unfair Urging of the 
Fallacy of ‘Neutralisation.’* 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Futile Rejoinder having been defined (in Su. 1-2-18) as ‘that 
objection which is taken on the basis of mere similarity and dis¬ 
similarity it was described briefly under Su. 1-2-20, where it 
was pointed out that ‘ there is multiplicity of Futile Rejoinders 
owing to there being several and diverse varieties of it this 
Futile Rejoinder is now described in detail. The Futile Rejoind¬ 
ers herein described consist of arguments urged in confutation of 
the argument that has been put forward in demonstration of a 
certain conclusion ; and their number is twenty-four ; they 
are as follows ;— 

• Among commentators there has been a great deal of discussion in 
regard to the exact character of this Fifth Discourse and its connection with 
what has gone before. To the end of Adh. IV, we had the Examination, 
‘ PariksS of what had been mentioned in Su. 1-1-1 and dejined in the rest 
of Adh. 1 ; so that the natural subject-matter of Adh. V should consist in 
the continuation of the same Examination of things ; what we find, however, 
in this Adhydya are definitions of the several varieties of Futile Rejoinders 
and Clinchers. Hence the difficulty. 

The Tdtparya says—The proper place for the dining of the particular 
kinds of Futile Rejoinders and Clinchers was just after the general definition 
of these in Adh. I; yet the author of the Sutra intentionally omitted to do it 
there, in order not to delay the examination of the ‘objects of cognition’, 
for which the pupils were growing eager ; and having finished all that, he 
now naturally reverts to the defining of the several varieties of the two cate¬ 
gories that he had left undefined. Further, the last part of the preceding 
Adhydya having dealt with ‘ Disputation and Wrangling it is in connec¬ 
tion with those that the Sage deals with Futile Rejoinder and Clincher, 
which can occur only in Disputation and Wrangling ; so that the sequence 
of Adh. V is all right ; its suhjcct-mattcr arising directly out of what has 
gone towards the end of the preceding Adhydya. 

The Parisuddhi enters into a long discussion as to whether Adh. V is 
meant to be ‘ Definition ’ or ‘ Examination ’ ; and comes to the conclusion 
that its subject-matter consists of Definition. 

502 
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SBtra 1 

(1) Parity,* per Similarity, (2) per Dissimilarity, 
(3) per Augmentation, (4) per Subtraction, (5) per 
Uncertainty, (6) per Certainty, (7) per Shuffling, (8) per 
Probandum, (9) per Convergence. (10) per Non-conver¬ 
gence, (11) per Continued Question, (12) per Counter- 
Instance, (13) per Non-generation, (14) per Doubt, (15) per 
Vacillation, (16) per Non-probativeness, (17) per Presump¬ 
tion, (18) per Non-difference, (19) per Evidence, (20) 
per Apprehension, (21) per Non-apprehension, (22) per 
Non-eternality, (23) per Eternality and (24) per Character 
of Effect.’— 

BHASYA 

When the argument urged in confutation is through 
similarity, and does not differ in validity from the argument put 
forward in demonstration, it constitutes ‘ Parity per Similarity ’; 
the said ‘ non-difference ’ we shall exemplify in the particular 
instances that we shall cite. ' Parity per Dissimilarity * and the 
other Futile Rejoinders may be similarly described. 

BHASYA 

The definition (of these Futile Rejoinders) is as follows ;— 

Sutra 2 

(1) and (2)—The original Proposition having been pro¬ 
pounded on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity, if the 
Opponent seeks to prove the contrary of its predicate, also on 

* Udayanacarya in his Bodhasiddht {NydyaparUista) thus explains the 
signification of the term ‘ sama ’ occurring at the end of these names—(1) 
According to the Vdrtika, it means ‘ equalising ’ ; i.«., the Futile Rejoinder 
is put forward for the purpose of counter-poising or neutralising the eliectr 
of the original Reasoning ;—(2) according to the Bhdsya, it means that the 
Futile Rejoinder is put up with a view to show that there is nothing in the 
original reasoning which differentiates it from what is now put forward ; 
[there is not much difference between these two].—(3) others explain it as 
meaning that the Futile Rejoinder puts the original reasontr on exactly the 
same footing as his Opponent putting forward the Rejoinder ;—(4) the 
‘Equality’ of the Futile Rejoinder lies in the fact that while demolishing 
the reasoning of the first party, it demolishes itself also. [Udayanacarya 
himself accepts this last explanation.] 
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the basis of similarity and dissimilarity, we have instances of 
‘ Parity per Similarity', and ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity'.* 

BHA§YA 

(1) When the original proposition is propounded on the 
basis of similarity, if the Opposition to it, seeking to establish the 
contrary of its predicate, is set up also on the basis of similarity, 
—and this Opposition does not differ from the argument put for¬ 
ward in support of the original proposition,—it is a case of that 
Opposition which is called ‘Parity per Similarity’. E.g. TheProposi- 
tionlhaving been in the form ‘ The Soul must be active (mobile), 
—because every Substance is-endowed with qualities conducive 
to activity, —the clod of earth, which is a substance, is endowed 
with qualities conducive to activity, and is found to he active,~— 
the Soul also is so,—therefore the Soul must be active —the 
Opponent sets up the following opposition to it, also on the basis 
of Similarity :—‘ The Soul must be inactive,—because every all* 
pervading substance is inactive,—AkaSa, which is an all-pervading 
substance, is inactive,—the Soul also is so,—therefore the Soul 
must be inactive. ’ And there is no special reason why on the 
ground of its similarity to active substances the Soul should be 
regarded as active, and it should not be regarded as inactive, on 
the ground of its similarity to inactive substances ;—so that inas¬ 
much as there is no special reason (which makes one or the 
other more valid), this is an instance of Futile Rejoinder called 
‘ Parity per Similarity’. [This is a case where the original Pro¬ 
position is based upon Similarity, and the Opposition to it is also 
based upon Similarity.] 

(2) An instance of ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity’ (in opposition 
to the same Proposition) is the following—The clod of earth 
which is endowed with qualities conducive to activity, is found to 
be limited in its extent,— the Soul is not so limited —therefore the 
Soul cannot be active, like the clod of Earth —there being no 
special reason why, on the basis of its similarity to an active sub¬ 
stance, the Soul should be regarded as active, —and why, on the 
basis of its dissimilarity to the active substance, it should not be 

• Sadharmyavaidhdarmydbhydm is to be construed with ‘upnsnmhdre,' as 
also with 'taddharmaviperynyopopdtttft,’—according to the interpretation of 
the Bhdfya. Vi^vanatha appears to construe it only with the latter term. 
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regarded as inactive ; and inasmuch as there is no such special 
reason, it is a case of ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity’. [This is a case 
of the Proposition being based on Similarity, and the Opposition 
on Dissimilarity]. 

(3) The original Proposition being set up on the basis of 
dissimilarity, —* The Soul must be inactive,—because it is all- 
pervading.—every active substance is found to be not all- 
pervading, as in the case of the clod of Earth,—the Soul is not so 
non-all-pervading.—hence it must be inactive’ ;•—the following 
opposition is set up on the basis of dissimilarity :—‘ the AkaSa, 
which is an inactive substance,Ts found to be devoid of qualities 
conducive to activity,—the Soul is not so devoid of such qualities, 
—hence the Soul cannot be inactive’ ;—and there is no special 
reason why, on the ground of its dissimilarity to the active subs¬ 
tance the Soul should be regarded as inactive, and why, on the 
ground of its dissimilarity to the inactive substance, it should not 
be regarded as active ; thus there being no such special reason, 
this is an instance of ‘ Parity per Dissimilarity ’. [This is an 
instance of the Proposition as well as its Opposition both being 
based upon Dissimilarity]. 

(4) An instance of ' Parity per Similarity ’ (in opposition 
to the same Proposition)*—‘ the clod of Earth which is active, is 
found to be endowed with qualities conducive to activity,—the 
Soul also is so endowed,—hence it should be active ’;—there is 
no special reason why, on the ground of its dissimilarity to the 
active substance, the Soul should be regarded as inactive, and why 
on the ground of its similarity to the active substance, it should 
not be regarded as active ; and there being no such special reason, 
Ihis is an instance of ‘Parity per Similarity’. [ This is an 
instance of the Proposition being based upon Dissimilarity and 
the Opposition on Similarity.] 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :—t 

• The words wanting in the Viz. text is supplied by 

the Puri Ms. B. and also Mss. C and D. 

t Udaynnacharya in his Bodhn-siddhi says—Each of these two Futile 
Rejoinders is three-fold ; (1) Bearing upon a true subject, (2) beating upon 
an untrue subject, and (3) consisting of wrong expression. The examples 
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Sutra 3 

The proposition would be established in the same man¬ 
ner as the fact of a certain animal being the ‘ Cow ’ is 
established by the presence in it of the class-character of the 

t y 

cow .— 

BHAi?YA 

If one were to seek to establish his proposition by means of 
mere ‘ similarity or by means of mere ‘ dissimilarity —then 
there would certainly be the uncertainty (inconclusiveness, urged 
in the Futile Rejoinder). There is however no such uncertainty 
when the conclusion is based upon a particular property [such as 
is invariably concomitant with what is sought to be proved] ; e.^- 
that a certain animal is the cow is proved by reason only of that 
‘ similarity of it to the cow ’ which consists in the presence of 
the particular class-character ‘ cow ’ (which is invariably con¬ 
comitant with, inseparable from, all cows),—and not by reason 
of the presence of such other properties as are different from the 
presence of the dewlap * [which other properties are not invariably 
concomitant with all cows]. Similarly the proposition that a cer¬ 
tain animal is the cow is proved by reason only of that ‘ dissi¬ 
milarity of it to the Horse ’ which consists in the presence of the 
lass-character ‘ cow ’ —and not that dissimilarity which might 
consist in a mere diversity of qualities etc. All this has been 
explained in the section on ‘ Factors of Reasoning ’ (in Bhasya 
on Su. 1-1-39), where it has been pointed out that in the sentence 

cited in the Vartika belong to the first kind (Sound being really non-eternal). 
Following is the example of the second kind —The Proposition being pro¬ 
pounded in the form ' Sound must be eternal, because it is intangible, like 
Akasa the Opposition is set up against it that ‘ Sound being cognisable, 
and as such similar to non-eternal things, it should be regarded as non- 
eternaV. ‘ The examples cited in the Bhdsya belong to the third kind ; as 
the subject thereof is true, it is only the verbal expression that is defective.’ 
A Rejoinder, even though quite right in matter, if it is put up in wrong 
form, becomes Futile. 

• The word ‘‘sasnadisamhandhat ’ as it stands, would mean that the 
said conclusion cannot be proved by the presence o} the dewlap etc. This 
however would be wrong ; as the presence oj the dewlap etc., is as peculiar to, 
and invariably concomitant with, all cows, as the class-character ‘ cow ’ 
itself. In view of this, the Tatporya has explained the compound 'sdsnddi’ 
as meaning properties other than the presence oj the dewlap. 
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(formulating the inferential argument), several Instruments of 
Cognition combine together and conjointly accomplish the com¬ 
mon purpose (of proving the conclusion),—and that the uncertainty 
(that the Futile Rejoinders point out) can apply only to Fallacious 
Reasonings (and not to valid reasonings). 

End of Section (1) 

Section (2) 

{Sutras 4-6) 

Dealing with the six Futile Rejoinders — (3) 'Parity per 
Augmentation ; (4) 'Parity per Subtraction ’; (5) ‘ Parity per Un¬ 
certainty (6) 'Parity per Certainty’ ; (7) ‘Parity per Shuffling ,; 
and (S) ‘ Parity per Prohandum —which are based upon the 
diversity of the character of the Subject and that of the Example. 

Sutra 4 

Based upon the difference in the properties of the ‘ Sub¬ 
ject ’ * and of the ‘ Example ’ are the Futile Rejoinders 
named (3) ‘ Parity per Augmentation (4) ‘Parity per Sub. 
traction ’ ; (5) ‘ Parity per Uncertainty’ ; (6) ‘ Parity per 
Certainty (7) ‘ Parity per Shuffling and based upon the 
fact of both (Subject and Example) being ‘ objects to be 
proved ’ ( by Inference ) is the Futile Rejoinder named 
(8) ‘Parity per Probandum’.— 

BHASYA 

(3) When the Opposer puts forward the contingency of an 
additional property of the ‘ Example ’ subsisting in the ‘ Sub¬ 
ject it is ‘ Parity per Augmentation t E.g. [against the Pro¬ 
position that ‘ the Soul must be active, because it is endowed 
with properties conducive to action, like the Clod of Earth’] the 
Opposition is set up—“ if by reason of the presence of qualities 
conducive to action, the Soul should, like the Clod of Earth, be 
regarded as active, then, like the Clod of Earth, it has to be 

* ‘Sddhya ’ says Visvanatha, stands here for 'paksa', ‘Subject’. The 
diverse character referred to are existence and non-existence. 

t The property in question does not really belong to the ‘ Subject 
and the Rejoinder attributes that property to it ; thus there is an accession 
to, a union of the properties of, the ‘ Subject’. Hence the name ‘ Parity 
per Augmentation ’. 
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regarded as tangible also ; if it is not tangible, like the Clod of 

Earth, then it should not be active either ; or you should point 

out some special reason (why it should be regarded as 

active, and not as tangible), [ Here the additional quality of 
tangibility, which is not existent in the Soul, is attributed to it].”* 

(4) When the Opposer urges the contingency of the absence 

oj a certain property in the Subject, on the analogy of the 
‘ Example —It is ‘ Parity per subtraction e. g,, (against the 

same Proposition) the Opposition is set up—“ inasmuch as the 
Clod of Earth is found to be active and not all-pervading, the Soul 
also, if active, should be regarded as not all-pervading ; or you 
should point out some special reason (why it should be regarded 
as active and not as not alt-pervading) [Here the property of all- 
pervadingness is subtracted from the Soul].t 

(5) and (6) ‘ Varnya' means ‘khyapanlya’, ‘that which is yet 
to be known ’, hence ‘ uncertain ’; and ‘ avarnya ’, ‘ certain 
is the reverse of that; these two properties, ‘ uncertainty ’ and 
‘ certainty ’ belong respectively to the ‘ Subject ’ and the 
‘ Example ’ [the presence of the Probanduro in the Example 
being known for certain, while its presence in the Subject is still 
uncertain ] ; and when, in opposition, the opposer reverses these 
qualities (by attributing uncertainty to the ‘ Example and 
certainty to the ‘ Subject we have the Futile Rejoinders, 

‘ Parity per Uncertainty ’ and ‘ Parity per Certainty ’.§ 

* This Futile Rejoinder is intended to urge the Fallacy of ' Contradic¬ 
tion ’—says Cdayana. 

t This is intended to urge the Fallacy of the ‘ Unknown 

^ ‘ Parity per Uncertainty by reducing the Example to Uncertainty, 

makes it equal to the ‘ Subject and ‘ Parity per Certainty by removing 

Uncertainty from the ‘ Subject makes it equal to the ' Example ’. The 
‘ Subject ’ is that in which the presence of the I'robandum is doubtful and is 
sought to be confirmed by the argument in questi"'n ; while the ‘ Example 
is that wherein the presence of the Probandum is known for certain. 

As an example of ‘ Parity per Uncertainty ’ in the generalised form, 
Visvanatha puts forward the following ■—Against any argument that the 
First Party might put up in support of his Proposition, the Opponent will 
set up the following Opposition—" What can prove the Proposition is only 
that Property which as Probans, subsists in the Subject of that Proposition ; 
—this Probans must in order to be effective, subsist in the Example also ;— 
now the principal property that subsists in the ‘ Subject ’ is the character oj 
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(7) The ‘ Example ’ being endowed with the property that 
constitutes the Probans (proving the desired Proposition),—if 
the Opponent attributes to it some other property, and then urges 
the fact of this other property being such as is not invariably 
concomitant with the properties of the Probandum,— it is a case 
of ‘ Parity per Shuffling E. g. (against the same Proposition) 
we have the Opposition—“ One thing endowed with qualities 
conducive to action is found to be possessed of Gravity, as we 
find in the Clod of Earth (Example),—while another thing 
similarly endowed is found to be devoid of Gravity, as we find in 
the case of Air ;—similarly it is possible that while one thing, the 
Clod of Earth, which is endowed with qualities conducive to 
action, is active, another thing, the Soul, which is similarly 
endowed, may be without action ;—or you should show some 
special reason (against this). ”* 

(8) lhat character is called ‘ Probandum ’ which is found 
to be one upon which the whole force of the Probans and the 
other Factors of the Reasoning is operative ; and when such 


having the presence of the probandum doubtful and this tame character 
should reside in the Example ; hence the Example also should be one in 
which the presence of the probandum is doubtful." —And the following is the 
example of ‘ Parity per Certainty’:—“ The Example mutt be one in which 
the presence of the Probandum is known for certain,—the property in the 
Example mutt also reside in the Subject,—hence the Subject also must be 
one in which the presence of the Probandum is known for certain,—and if 
the Subject is so, then it loses the very character of the 'Subject’, which 
mutt be one in which the presence of the Probandum is only doubtful”. 

The ‘ Parity per Uncertainty ’ is intended to urge the Fallacy of 'con¬ 
tradiction ’ and ‘ Parity per Certainty ’ is intended to urge the Fallacy of 
the ‘ unknown’,—says Udayana. 

* Here the Opponent attributes to the Example, Clod of Earth, the 
quality of ‘ gravity ’, and then shows that gravity, one quality of the 
Example, is not invariably concomitant with the qualities conducive to action 
(as in Air, we find these latter, but not the former),—and analogously it may 
be possible that qualities conducive to action, which also belong to the 
Example, may not be invariably concomitant with activity. Here we have a 
case of a property (gravity) being found in the Example which is not invari¬ 
ably concomitant with the Probans, ‘ qualities couducive to action’. This 
also includes the case where the property found in the Example is one with 
which the Probans is not invariably concomitant. This Futile Rejoinder is 
intended to urge the Fallacy of Inconclusiveness,—says Udayana, 
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character is attributed to the ‘ Example it is ‘ Parity per Pro- 
bandum E. g., “ If the Soul is to be regarded as active, in the 
same manner as the Clod of Earth is active, then it comes to 
this that the Clod of Earth is like the Soul,—and the Soul is the 
Subject in regard to which the presence of Activity is still to be 
proved,—hence the Clod of Earth also should be one in regard to 
which the presence of Activity is still to be proved ;—if this is 
not so, then it is not* * * § true that the Soul is like the Clod of Earth 
[ which means that the Example cited is not right].”t 

The answer to the above six Futile Rejoinders is as follows :— 
Sutra 5 

Inasmuch as the ‘Reaffirmation ’ (leading to the conclu¬ 
sion) is only secured on the basis of a particular similarity 
(between the ‘ Subject ’ and the ‘ Example), there can be 
no denial of it on the basis of any mere dissimilarity.§ 

It is not possible to hide away (i.e. deny) what has been 
duly established ;—and the ‘ analogy ’ (between the Subject and 
the Examp'e) is duly establiahed, if there is some point of 
similarity between them ; as we find in the case of the well- 
known analogy ‘ as the Cow so the Gavaya ’ ; this being so> in 
regard to the cow and the GaVaya, it is not possible to urge that 
“ there is some difference (of character) between '.the two (and 
hence the analogy is not right) ” •,~similarly (in the case in ques¬ 
tion) when on the point of that character which is meant to 
establish the conclusion, it is found that it is present in the 

* This is wanting in the Viz: text ; it is found in the Puri Mss. 
also in C. and D. 

t The Subject, the Probans and the Example must be such as are 
definitely known from other sources of knowledge, and are not dependent 
upon the reasoning of which they themselves form parts. That which is to 
be proved, i.e. the Probandum, is one that is not so known. If the Example is 
shown to be one which also is still to be proved, this vitiates the entire 
reasoning. 

This is meant to urge the Fallacy of the ' Unknown ’. 

§ Invariable concomitance is the essential element, and when we have 
even one point of similarity which is invariably concomitant with the 
Probandum, that is enough to prove our conclusion. It is not possible for 
the ‘ Subject ’ and the ‘ Example ’ to have no dissmilarity at all ; that 
would mean identity- All that is necessary is that they should resemble on 
certain such points as are invariably concomitant with the Probandum.], 
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Example (and in the Subject),—it cannot be possible to deny the 
conclusiveness of the said character merely by pointing out that 
there is some difference between the two, consisting in a 
diversity in their properties. 

Sutra 6 

Further, inasmuch as the ‘ Example ’ becomes an 
‘Example’ only by reason of the indication of the actual 
presence, in it, of the Prohandum [it can never be said to 
stand on the same footing as the Prohandum, which is still 
to be proved]. 

BHASYA 

What is indicated (in the Example) is only such a fact as is 
not incompatible with what is agreed upon by all men, ordinary 
as well as learned; and since it is only when the presence of the 
Prohandum is so indicated that the Example becomes a true 
‘Example’,—there can be no ground for saying that the Example 
stands on the same footing as the Prohandum* 

End of Section (2) 

Section (3) 

[ Sofrcs 7-8 ] 

Dealing with (9) 'Parity per Convergence’ and 
[10] ‘Parity per Non^convergence,’ 

Sutra 7 

“ The Probans (could establish the Prohandum) either 
by becoming united, or not becoming united, with the Pro- 
bandum ;—if it becomes united with it, then it becomes 
non-different from it; while if it does not becomes united 
with it, it cannot prove it ’’—these arguments constitute 
(9) ‘ Parity per Convergence ’ and (10) ‘Parity per non¬ 
convergence.’ 

BHASYA 

“ Is it by becoming united with the Prohandum that the 
Probans would establish it ? Or by not becoming united with it ? 
It cannot establish it by becoming united with it ; because by 

• The answer given in Su. 5, applies to all the six Futile Rejoinders 
described in Su. 4. What is said in So. 6, is the answer that is applicable 
to only three of them^‘ Parity per Uncertainty ' Parity per Certainty ’, 
and ' Parity per Prohandum '—Tatparya. 
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becoming united with it, it would become non-different from it, 
and as such could not establish it. When of two things both are 
existent, and become united,—which could be the ‘ probans ’, 
the ‘ establisher and which the ‘ probandum ’ * the ‘ esta¬ 
blished ’ ? If, on the other hand, the Probans does not become 
united with the Probandum,—then (on that very account) it 
could not establish it; for example, the Lamp does not illumine 
an object unless it is united with it When the Opposition is 
urged on the basis of ‘ uniting ’ ( Converging), it is ‘ Parity per 
Convergence’ ; and when it is urged on the basis of ‘not-uniting’ 
(non-converging), it is* Parity per Non-convergence 

The answer to the above two Futile Rejoinders is as 
follows :— 

Sztra 8 

The Denials (embodied in the Rejoinders) are not effec¬ 
tive ; (a) because we find the Jar and such other objects 
accomplished (when their causes are in contact with them), 
and (b) because Killing by magic (is accomplished without 
the killer coming into contact with the killed person).! 

BHA§yA 

The denial is not right, in either of the two forms : (a) Such 
effects as the Jar and the like are brought about by the Agent, 
the Instruments, and the Receptacle, only when these are in 
contact with the Clay (out of which the Jar is made). [ So that 
* Parity per Convergence ’ can have no force] ;—and (b) when 
trouble (killing) is brought on a person by means of magical 
spells, we find that the cause brings about its effect without 
coming into contact with it [So that * Parity per Non-Converg¬ 
ence ’ also can have no force]. 

End of Section (3) 

* It is only what is not already accomplished that can be established ; 
what is united with anything must be an accomplished entity ; hence no 
such thing can be what is to be established, the • probandum ’ ; and when 
two things unite, they become identified ; hence if the Probans and the 
Probandum become united, there can be no relation of cause and effect 
between \iiera.~Tatparya, 

JThe printed Nyayasucinibandha (Bd-Ind.) reads 
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Section (4) 

Sutra 9 

Dealing with —(11) 'Parity per Continued Question ’ and (12) 
Parity per Counter-instance. ’ 

Sutra 9 

{a) When the basis ot the ‘ Example ’ is not mentioned, 
it is (11) ‘ Parity per Continued Question ' and (b) when 
the Opposition is set up through a counterinstance, it is 
(12) ‘ Parity per Counter'instance 

BHASYA 

{a) When the Opposition is set up in the form of the ‘ Con¬ 
tinued Questioning ’—that “ it is necessary (for the propounder 
of the original Proposition) to point out the proof for the Probans 
also ”—it is Opposition called ‘ Parity per Continued Question 
E.g,, “ You do not mention the reason (basis) for asserting that 
the Clod of Earth, which is endowed with qualities conducive to 
action, must be active ; and until the reason is mentioned, 
nothing can be accepted as true * 

(6) When the Opposition is based upon a counter-instance, 
it is ‘ Parity per Counter-instance E.g, the original proposi¬ 
tion having been put forward in the form ‘ The Soul must be 
active,—because it is endowed with qualities conducive to action, 
—like the Clod of Earth ’,—the Opponent sets up a counter- 
instance—“ Akasa, which is endowed with qualities conducive to 
action, is found to be mifAoai aefioi^ [and hence why cannot the 
Soul be re^rded as inacfiVe, like/l^aSo ?J But what is that 
quality in Aka'sa which is conducive to action ? “ It consists of 
contact with Air, which aided by Faculty or momentum (leads to 
action), as is found in the case of the contact of Air with the 
Tree. ” t 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinders is as follows :— 

* The Tdtparya thus explains the diflerence between ‘Parity per 
Continued Question ’ and ’ Parity per Probanduin —In ' Parity per Pro- 
bandam ‘ the Opponent urges the necessity of the Probans and all other 
Factors of Reasoning being provided in support of the Example, exactly in 
the same manner as is done in support of the Probandam ; while in ‘ Parity 
per Continued Question he only wants to know by what means of cogni¬ 
tion the Example is known. 

t Contact of Air w'ith the Tree leads to the action of moving in the 
Tree ; hence the contact of Air in Akasa also should be conducive to action. 

N. B. 33 
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Sutra 10 

The continued question could come to an end just as it 
does in the case of the fetching of the Lamp. 

BHASYA 

The first party, on being questioned by the Opponent in the 
manner described in the preceding Sutra, can say (in reply)— 
Who are the persons that fetch the lamp ? and why do they 
fetch it ? [The Opponent will say]—“ It is fetched by persons 
desiring to see, and they fetch it for the purpose of seeing the 
things to be seen.” But [the first party will ask again] Why do 
not people, desiring to see the Lamp (which is a thing to be seen) 
fetch another lamp ?—“ They do not do so, because they can see 
the lamp even without the second lamp.” From this, it follows 
that for the seeing of the Lamp itself, the fetching of another 
lamp is useless. [Now turning to the case in question]—For 
what purpose is the Example put forward ?—It is put forward for 
the purpose of making known something not already known. 
Why then is the mention of the basis of the Example sought for* 
(by the Opponent setting up the Futile Rejoinder) ? If it is 
sought for the purpose of making the Example known, —then our 
contention is that the Example is already known [as, if it were 
not known, it would not be put forward as Example]-, for the 
Example is that in regard to which there is a consensus of 
opinion among all men, learned and unlearned ; so that any 
mention of basis for the purpose of making the Example known 
would be absolutely useless. This is the answer to ‘ Parity per 
Continued Question’. 

The answer to ‘ Parity per Counter-instance ’ is as 
follows :— 

S^tra 11 

If the Counter-instance is an effective reason, the 
Example also cannot but be an effective reason, 

BHASYA 

When the Opponent puts forward the Counter-instance, he 
does not cite any special reason in support thereof—to show 
that for such and such a reason the Counter-instance is an 

* The correct reading is as found in Mss. B. C. and D. 
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effective reason, and the Example is not so. So that, when the 
Counter-instance is recognised as an effective reason, there can 
be no ground for saying that the Example is not an effective 
reason ;—and when can it not fail to be effective reason ? Only 
when it is itself not capable of being denied and is capable of 
proving the conclusion. [So that if it is effective reason, it must 
prove the conclusion.] 

End of Section (4) 

Section (5) 

{Sutras 12—13) 

DealinA voith (13) ‘ Parity per Non-Generation ’. 

Sutra 12 

‘ Before the birth (of the Subject), since [what is 
urged as] the ground [for the probandum being predicated 
of it] cannot subsist, [the argument can prove nothing], 
this is ‘ Parity per Non-generation ’. 

BHASYA 

I'he proposition being stated in the form—‘ Sound must be 
non-eternal because it comes after effort, like the Jar , the 
Opponent sets up the following Opposition :—“ Before it is pro¬ 
duced, the Sound has not appeared, hence (at that time) the 
character of coming after effort, w’hich is the ground urged for its 
non-eternality, does not subsist in Sound ; and since this charac¬ 
ter does not subsist in Sound, it follows that Sound is eternal ; and 
that which is eternal is neOer produced \ —This opposition, based 
upon ‘ non-generation ’ (or non-production), is ‘ Parity per Non¬ 
generation’. 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 

Sutra 13 

Since it is only when it has been produced that the 
thing is what it is, and since what is urged as the ground 
(for the Proposition) does then subsist in it,—the presence 
of the ground cannot be denied. 

BHASYA 

Since it is only when it has been produced that the thinG 
is what it is — i.e., it is only when it has been produced that the 
Sound becomes ‘ Sound before it is produced, it is not even 
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‘ Sound and as it is ‘ Sound ’ only after it has been produced, 
and when the Sound has been produced, the character of coming 
after effort, which is the ground for non-eternality, is actually 
present in it ; and since the ground does then subsist in it, there is 
no force in the objection that “ before the birth of the Subject, 
the ground does not subsist;.in it ” (urged in the Futile Re¬ 
joinder). 

End of Section (5) 

Section (6) 

[Sutras 14-15] 

Dealing with ‘ Parity per Doubt 
Sutra 14 

The ‘ Community ’ and the ‘ Example both being 
equally perceptible by the senses, [the Opposition] based 
upon similarity to ‘ eternal ’ as well as ‘ non-eternal ’ 
things constitutes ‘ Parity per Doubt 

bhasya 

The Proposition being put forward in the form—‘ Sound 
must be non-eternal, because it comes after effort, like the Jar ’, 
—the Opponent opposes it by casting doubt over it ; “ Even 
though Sound comes after effort, it has this similarity to the 
eternal ‘ Community ’ that both are perceptible by the senses ;— 
and the same also constitutes its similarity to the non-eternal Jar’ 
—thus, by reason of its similarity to both ‘ eternal ’ and ‘ non- 
eternal ’ things, there must be doubt (as to the real character of 
Sound). 

The answer to the above is as follows : 

Sutra 15 

(a) As regards the doubt being raised on the basis of 
(mere) ‘ similarity’, [our answer is that] there can be no such 
doubt when the ‘ dissimilarity ’ (to that same thing) has 
been duly recognised ; (b) if, even on both (similarity and 
dissimilarity) being recognised, doubts were to arise, then 
there would be no end to such doubts,— (c) and since mere 
‘ similarity ’ is not accepted as an everlasting source of 
doubt,—the opposition set up cannot be right. 
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bhAsya 

(a) When, on perceiving the distinguishing feature of Man’ 
—which constitutes its ‘ dissimilarity ’ (to the Pillar)—it has 
been duly ascertained that the object perceived is a Man 
there is no room for any doubt arising in regard to it on the basis 
of some * similarity ’ between Man and Pillar. Thus, in the 
case of Sound, the character' of cowing after effort, which forms its 
distinguishing feature and dissimilarity to eternal things, 
having been recognised, its ‘ non-eternality ’ becomes duly 
ascertained ; and there can be no room for any further doubt 
arising on the mere ground of its similarity to eternal and non¬ 
eternal things, (b) If such a Doubt were to arise, then, inasmuch 
as the ‘ similarity ’ between the Man and the Pillar would never 
cease, the Doubt would never come to an end. (c) Lastly, we do 
not admit that ‘ similarit:) ’ is an everlasting source of Doubt, even 
when the distinctive feature of the thing has been duly recognis¬ 
ed ; e.g., when the distinctive feature of Man has been recognis¬ 
ed, a mere similarity between ‘ Man ’ and ‘ Pillar ’ does not be¬ 
come a source of doubt. 

End of Section (6) 

Section (7) 
tSofros 16-17] 

Dealing with ‘ Parity per Neutralisation.’ 

Sutra 16 

“ By reason of Similarity to both, there arises vacilla¬ 
tion ”—(Opposition) based upon this reasoning is ‘Parity 
per Neutralistion. ’ 

BHASYA 

By reason of the similarity (of Sound) to both, eternal and 
non-eternal things, there is likelihood of the two contrary views 
[i.e. the original Proposition as well as its contrary] ;—this is 
what is meant by the term ‘ prakriya or ‘ vacillation ’ in the 
Sutra : One view being—‘ Sound must be non-eternal, because it 
comes after effort, like the Jar’,—the other view is propounded on 
the basis of the similarity (of Sound) to Eternal things [‘ Sound 
must be eternal, because it is perceptible by the Auditory Organ, 
like the class-character Sound’]. Thus then, it is found that 
when the Probans—‘ because it comes after effort ’—is put for- 
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ward as constituting the similarity (of Sound) to non-eternal 
things, it is not free from the possibility of the contrary view 
being set up ; and in the face of this possibility, the conclusion 
sought to be based upon that Probans cannot be established. The 
same holds good in regard to a Probans that would be put for¬ 
ward as constituting the * similarity ’ (of Sound) to eternal 
things. The Opposition put forward on the basis of this vacil¬ 
lation ’ constitutes ‘ Parity per Neutralisation ’. 

What has been said in this Sutra applies also to the case of 
Dissimilarity ; and ‘ by reason of Dissimilarity to both, there 
arises Vacillation,—and Opposition based upon this reasoning 
constitutes Parity per Neutralisation 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 

Sutra 17 

Inasmuch as the said ‘ Vacillation ’ can follow only 
from the counter-view, there can be no denial of it ; specially 
as that contrary-view must be regarded as established (before 
the * Vacillation ’ can he put forward) .* 

BHA$YA 

When the Opponent says that—“ by reason of similarity to 
both there arises vacillation his assertion comes to this that 
there is ‘ vacillation ’, because the counter-view is there; it is 
only when there is (real) similarity to both that one of them can 
be called the ‘ counter-view hence it follows from the state¬ 
ment that the ‘ counter-view ’ is an established fact ; and the 
‘ counter-view ’ being regarded as established, its denial cannot 
be right. If the ‘ counter-view ’ is established, its denial can¬ 
not be right; and if its denial is right, the ‘ counter-view ’ can¬ 
not be regarded as established ; for ‘ the establishment of the 
counter-view ’ and ‘ the right denial of the counter-view ’ are 
contradictory terms. 

When however [ as in the case of the Fallacy of Neutralis¬ 
ation, which also is based upon vacillation ] the ‘ vacillation ’ is 
due to the absence of definite knowledge (in regard to the subject 

• 'I'he term 'pratipaksa ‘ ‘ counter-view’, stands for the view of the 
First Party ; it is called ‘ counter-view ’ from the Opponent’s point of 
view —Vdayana and Visvandtha. 
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in question) [and not to the mere existence of the counter-view ], 
the ‘ vacillation ’ comes to an end, as soon as that definite right 
knowledge is attained ; /.e.,assoon as definite right knowledge 
has been attained, the vacillation ceases.* 

End of Section (7) 

Section (8) 

[iSufras 18-20] 

Dealing with (16) ‘ Parity per Non-probativeness’. 

Sutra 18 

‘ Parity per Non-probativeness ’ is based upon the con¬ 
tention that “ the Probans as such cannot exist at any of the 
three points of time”, 

bha§ya 

“ ‘ Probans ’ is that which proves ; and this could exist 
only either (a) before, or (()) after or (c) together with, the pro- 
bandum (that which it is intended to prove). Now, (a) if the 
Probans is held to exist before the Probandum,—at the time that 
the Probandum is not there, of what could it be the ‘ probans ’, 

‘ means of proving ’ ? (6) If it is held to exist after the Proban¬ 
dum,—in the absence of the Probans, of what could there be the 
‘ Probandum ’ (to be proved) ? (c) If the Probans and the Proban- 
dum are held to exist (simultaneously),—since both would be 
equally existent, which could be the ‘ probans ’ (means of prov¬ 
ing) of what ? From all this it follows that the ‘ probans ’ does 
not differ from what is non-probatioe.” 

* When the Opponent puts up the Futile Rejoinder based upon the 
vacillation in regard to the exact character of Sound, on account of its being 
similar to eternal as well as non-eternal things,—he admits that the propo- 
sition that ‘ Sound is non-eternal ’ is as admissible as that ‘ Sound is 
eternal ’ ; that both possess an equal degree of truth ; otherwise, if one 
were more reasonable, that would be definitely accepted and there would be 
no vacillation. And when he accepts the admissibility of the view that 
‘ Sound is non-eternal ’, he cannot, consistently with himself, deny it. 

The position of the person urging the Fallacy of 'Neutralisation’ is 
different; he bases his denial of the conclusion of the first party, not upon 
any vacillation, but upon absence of true knowledge. 
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This contention, thus based upon similarity to what is non- 
probative, constitutes ‘ Parity per Non-probativeness * 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 

Satra 19 

It is not true that “ the Probans cannot exist at any of 
the three points of time ”, because it is by the Probans that 
the Probandum can be proved. 

bhasya 

It is not true that “ the Probans cannot exist at any of the 
three points of time” p-why ? — because it is by the Probans that 
the Probandum is proved. As a matter of fact, we find that the 
accomplishing of what is to be accomplished, as also the knowing of 
what is to be known, is brought about by a cause ; and this patent 
fact of ordinary perception is an instance in point.f As regards 
the question-- “ at the time that the Probandum is non-existent, 
of what could the Probans be the means of proving ?”—our answer 
is that [it is the means of proving of what is to be proved; just as 
in the cases cited j the cause is the means of accomplishing what 
is to be accomplished, and of the knowing of what is to be made 
known. 

Sutra 20 

Further, [according to the Opponent’s reasoning] 
there can be no Denial ; from which it follows that what has 
been denied cannot be denied. 

* This Futile Rejoinder differs from * Parity per Convergence * and 
' Parity per Non-convergence ’ on the following points (1) In these latter 
the question raised was in regard to the form of the Probans, while in the 
present case, it is raised in regard to its causal efficiency ; (2) in the latter 

two the convergence or otherwise was in regard to the thing denoted by the 
words of the probans, while here it is the Verbal expression that is taken up 
for enquiry ; (3) there were only mo alternatives, while here we have three ; 
(4) those two had the semblance of the contention urging the fact of the 
qualification of the Probans being untrue, while here the contention urges a 
reasoning to the contrary—SodAajjddftj (Udayana). 

t Just as the accomplishing of vihat is to accomplished is brought 
about'by a cause, in the same manner the proving of what is to be proved 
(i,e,, the Probandum) must be broght about by a cause ; and this cause is 
the Probans. 
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BHASYA 

[Exactly what you have urged against our Probans, we can 
urge, with equal force, against the Opponent ]—The denial can¬ 
not exist, either before, or after, or together with, what is denied 
—-and since there can be no ‘ Denial ’ at all (of the Probans 
urged by the first party), it follows that the Probans (being unde¬ 
niable) is firmly established. 

End of Section (8) 

Section (9) 

[Sutras 21-22] 

Dealing with (17) ‘ Parity per Presumption 
Sutra 21 

When the contrary conclusion is proved by means of 
Presumption, it is ‘ Parity per Presumption’. 

BHASYA 

The proposition having been sought to be established by the 
reasoning ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it comes after effort? 
like the Jar’,—if the Opponent seeks to establish the contrary 
conclusion by means of Presumption,—this is a case of * Parity 
per Presumption ’; it is as follows :—‘ If Sound is held to be 
non-eternal, on the ground of its coming after effort, which 
constitutes its similarity to non-eternal things,—then it follows 
by implication, that Sound must be regarded as eternal, on the 
ground of its similarity to eternal things, consisting in the fact 
that it is intangible, like eternal things 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows— 

Sutra 22 

(A) If what is not expressly stated can be taken as 
following by implication, then the renouncing would be taken 
as following by implication, for the simple reason that such 
renouncing is not expressly stated (B) and further, ‘ Pre¬ 
sumption' would be indecisive. 

BHASYA 

(A) Without showing the capacity (of the words to afford 
the idea of what is presumed), if what is not expressly stated is 
held (by the Opponent) to be taken as implied,—then the renoun- 
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cing by such an arguer of his own view may also be taken as 
implied, for the simple reason that it is not expressly stated ; and 
thus inasmuch as the view that ‘ Sound is non-eternal ’ would 
be regarded as established (by reason of its being taken as implied 
by reason of its not being expressly stated by you), this would 
mean that your own view that ‘ Sound is eternal ’ has been 
renounced. 

(B) Further, Presumption would be indecisive ; that is. 
Presumption would apply equally to both views ; for if on the 
ground of its similarity to eternal things con^sting of intangibility, 
Sound were to be regarded as eternal, like A kasa,--it would be 
taken as following by implication that, on account of its similarity 
to non-eternal things, consisting in its coming after effort, Sound is 
non-eternal ' 

Then again, conclusive Presumption does not necessarily 
follow from mere negation ; for instance, because the solid gra¬ 
vel falls, it does not necessarily follow hy presumption that there 
can be no falling of Water, which is liquid (not solid). 

End of Section (9) 

Section (10) 

[Sntra 23-241 

Dealing with (1 ) ‘ Parity per Non-difference 
Sutra 23 

“ If the presence of a single (common) property were to 
make the two things non-different,—then all things would 
have to be regarded as non-different. because the property of 
‘ existence ’ is present in all ” ;—this contention constitutes. 
‘ Parity per Non-difference 

BHASYA 

The single (common) property, in the case in question, is that 
oi coming after ejfort ; and because this single property is pre¬ 
sent in Sound and in the Jar, if these two things be regarded as 
non-different,— 'i,e,, both be regarded as non-eternal , then 
all things should have to be regarded as non-different Why ?-- 
Because the property of * existence ’ is present in all ; the one 

* This is the reverse of the argument put forward in the Futile 
Rejoinder. 
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property of ‘ existence ’ is present in all things ; and since 
Existence ’ is present in all things, all things should be regard¬ 
ed as non-different. Such contention constitutes " Parity per 
Non-differenoe 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows; — 
Sutra 24 

The above denial does not hold ; because in the case of 
some (common property) the presence of certain other pro- 
parties) of the similar thing is possible, while in the case of 
others such presence is not possible. 

BHASYA 

For instance, in the case where the one common property 
between the ‘ Subject ’ and the ‘ Example ’ consists of ‘ com¬ 
ing after effort’, the presence of another property—which consti¬ 
tutes a further ‘ non-difference ’ or ‘ similarity * between them 
—is found possible ; while in the case of the common property 
among tj//t/iings consisting of ‘ existence’, the presence of no 
other common property is found possible ; which could consti¬ 
tute a further ‘ non-difference ’ among them. 

The following might be urged (by the Nihilist, who holds 
that ‘existence’ is invariably concomitant with ‘ Non-eterna- 
lity’);—“ Non-eternality would be the other property common to 
‘all things’, the presence whereof would be indicated by the 
presence (in them) of the property of existence. ” 

(A) Under this assumption, the Proposition would come 
to be of the following form : ‘ All entities are non-eternal, 
because they have the property of Existence ’ ; and in that case, 
no ‘Example’ would be available, apart from what is already 
included in the Proposition (which includes ‘all things’) ; and 
there can be no valid reasoning without an Example ; nor would 

* Udayana in his Bodhasiddhif notices a different interpretation of this 
Sutra by which the meaning is as follows —The single property that 
constitutes the Probans is really effective ; so that if the Subject and the 
Example were taken as possessed of the unqualified probandum, then they 
would be non-differentin every way .Sarvdvisesah ; because their co-existence 
is well known. ’ 
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it be right to put up as ‘ Example ’ some thing that is already 
included under the Proposition ; for what is itself yet to be 
proved cannot serve as an ‘ Example (B) Then again, inas¬ 
much as existent things are actually found to be both eternal 
and non-eternal, they cannot all be regarded as non-eternal (on the 
ground of existence). From all this it follows that the sentence— 
“ all things would have to be regarded as non-different, because 
the property of ‘ existence ’ is present in all ” (Su. 23) is mean¬ 
ingless. 

(C) Lastly, when the Opponent alleges, that “because 
existence is present in all things, they should be regarded as non¬ 
eternal ”,—he admits that ‘ Sound is non-eternal ’ ; so that 
opposition to this last Proposition is not quite consistent. * 

End of Section (10) 

Section (11) 

[Su/ras 25-26] 

Dealing with (19) ‘ Parity per Evidence'. 

Sutra 25 

‘ Parity per Evidence ’ is based upon the presence of 
grounds for both (views). 

BHA$YA 

“ If Sound is held to be non-eternal, because there is present 
ground (or evidence) for its non-eternality—there is present 
evidence for eternality also, in the shape of Intangibility ; so that 
it may be regarded as eternal also ”. This, being an opposition 
based upon the presence of grounds for both, Eternality and 
‘ Non-eternality, ’ is ‘ Parity per Evidence 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 

Sutra 26 

This denial has no force ; because the presence of ground 
in support (of the original Proposition) is admitted. 

BHA§YA 

When the Opponent alleges ‘ the presence of grounds for 
both views ’ (Su. 25), he cannot deny that ‘ Sound is non¬ 
eternal, because there are grounds for non-eternality If this 

* The Futile Rejoinder Was urged against the Proposition ' Sound is 
non-eternal ’ ; and yet this is admitted by the Opponent in setting forth the 
Rejoinder. 
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eould be denied, then it would not be true that^ ‘ grounda for both 
views are present When he speaks of the presence of 
grounds for both views he admits that there are grounds for 
‘ non-eternality and having been admitted, it cannot be 
denied. “ The denial is due to incongruity.’ But ‘ incongrui¬ 
ty ’ applies equally (to both viewsh “ When we pointed out the 
incongruity ;Consisting of the possibility of both eternality and 
non-eternality, we put forth the denial. But the incongruity 
applies equally to your own view as well as to that of the other 
party ; and it cannot establish any one of the two views.* 

End of Section 11 
Segfion (12) 

[ Sutra 27^28 ] 

Dealing with ‘Parity per Apprehension’. 

Sutra 27 

* Parity per Apprehension ’ is based upon the fact that 
what is put forward is found to exist even in the absence of 
the cause mentioned. 

BHA§YA 

Even in the absence of Me character of coming after effort 
which is mentioned as the cause (ground) of non-eternality 
this ‘ non-eternality ’ is found in that Sound which proceeds 
from the breaking of the branches of the tree shaken by the wind 
[ this Sound not being the Product of the Effort of any person] j 

_and the Opposition, based upon this fact of the Probandum 

being found to exist even in the absence of the Probans, consti¬ 
tutes ‘ Pari ty per App rehension ’.t 

* If you admit the presence of grounds for both views, you admit the 
truth of the other view also ; while if you deny the present of the said 
grounds, you deny those for your own view alto, bo that the Futile Rejomd- 
er that you urge stultifies itself.— Udayava, 

t The mentions five kinds of this Futile Rejoinder'. (1) 

The Subject existing in the absence of the Probandum, which makes it a 
case of the Fallacy of ‘ Contradiction (2) the Subject existing without 
the Probans,—this being a case of the Fallacy of the ‘ Unknown (3) the 
Subject existing without both Probans and Probandum,—when there are both 
of the said fallacies (4) the Probandum existing without the Probans—this 
being a case of untrue premiss, the Probans not being invariably concomitant 
with the Probandum -.“-(S) the Probans existing without the Probandum, m 
which case also the necessary invariable concomitance between the two 
would be wanting. It goes on to cite examples of the Futile Rejoinder based 
upon each of these five. 
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The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows ; — 
Sutra 28 

Inasmuch as the property in question may be due to some 
rther cause,—the denial has no force at all. 

bhAsya 

When the First Party says—' [Sound must be non-eternal] 
because it is the outcome of effort what is meant is that it is 
produced from some cause i and it is not meant to restrict the 
particular product (Sound) to one particular cause only ;— so 
that if the property in question, ‘ Non-eternality is found in 
Sound produced from some other cause,— in what way does that 
militate against our view ? 

End of Section {12) 

Section (13) 

[Sutras 29-31] 

Dealing with ‘ Parity per Non-apprehension 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[ I he First Party puts forward the Proposition in the follow¬ 
ing form ]—‘ It is not true that even before it is uttered, Sound 
exists and (if it is not heard) it is simply that there is non¬ 
apprehension of it —this is not true—why ?—because we do 
not perceive any covering or obstruction ; that is, in the case of 
such things as Water (underground) and the like, we find that 
when they are existent, if there is non-apprehension of them, it is 
due to the presence of obstruction (in the shape of the surface of 
the ground under which the water lies) ; in the case of Sound, 
however, we do not find its non-apprehension to be due to the 
presence of obstruction or any such causes of non-apprehension ; 
and such cause of its non-apprehension would certainly have 
been perceived (if it existed ), just as it is perceived in the case 
of Water etc.;—as a matter of fact, however, no such cause is 
perceived (in the case of Sound); hence it follows that when 
Sound is not apprehended (heard), its condition is contrary (not 
analogous) to that of the Water etc. [i.e, while Water etc., are 
existent, Sound is non-existent].’ [And against this the Opponent 
sets up the following Futile Rejoinder]— 
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Sutra 29 

“ Inasmuch as Non-apprehension of the obstruction is 
also not apprehended,—it follows that this Non-apprehension 
is not-existent ; and this proves the contrary conclusion [i.e. 
existence of the obstruction] ”—the opposition fassed upon 
this contention is ‘ Parity per Non-apprehension 

“ The ‘ Non-apprehension ’ of Obstruction etc., is not appre¬ 
hended ;—and from this ‘ non-apprehension of the Non-appre¬ 
hension, ’ it follows that the latter does not exist ; and this 
‘ Non-apprehension ’ being non-existent, what has been urged by 
the First Party as the ‘ Probans ’ of his reasoning is found to be 
non-existent ; all which leads to the conclusion that Obstruction 
etc., are existent. And since the contrary conclusion is thus 
proved, the original proposition—‘ it is not true that even before 
it is uttered, Sound exists, and it is simply that there is non¬ 
apprehension of it ’—is not proved. 

Thus it is found that the probans, ‘because Obstruction is not 
apprehended is equally applicable to the Obstruction, and to the 
Non^apprehension of the Obstruction. 

This opposition, based upon Non-apprehension, constitutes 
‘ Parity per Non-apprehension’. 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows ;— 

Sutro 30 

Since ‘Non-apprehension’ is of the nature of negation of 
apprehension,* the reason urged is no reason at all. 

BHASYA 

The reasoning—“ There can be no non-apprehension of 
Obstruction, because no such Non-apprehension is apprehended 
—is no reasoning at all, because Non-apprehension is of the nature 
of the negation of apprehension that is, because Non-apprehen¬ 
sion ’ is nothing more than mere negation of apprehension. As a 
matter of fact, what exists forms the object of ‘apprehension’, 
and this, by reason of its being apprehended, is asserted to be 
existent ; while of ‘ Non-apprehension ’ the object is that 

* It is of the nature of ‘ Negation of Apprehension ’—i.e. mere ’ Ne¬ 
gation of Apprehension’, without any further qulification— Bodhasiddhi 
(Udayana). 
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which does not exist ; and this by reason of its being not appre¬ 
hended is declared to he non-existent. The ‘ non-apprehension of 
the non-apprehension of the obstruction’ cannot negate the 
non-apprehension’ ; operating as it does upon its own objective, 
which is ‘Non-apprehension , it cannot negate that same ‘object¬ 
ive—and when the ‘ non-apprehension of obstruction’ is not 
negated, it becomes capable of serving as an effective Probans (for 
proving the non-existence of the obstruction). ‘ Obstruction ’ 
can be the object of apprehension when it exists : and if it exists 
there should be apprehension of it ;—so that when it is not 
apprehended—there being an absence of the ‘ apprehension’ that 
would indicate the existence of its own objective.—from this 
‘non-apprehension’ (serving as the means of cognition) it is under¬ 
stood that the object in question (which would have been appre¬ 
hended if it existed) is the object of ‘ Non-apprehension i. e. it 
is non-existent ;t the resultant conclusion being that ‘the Obstruc¬ 
tion and such other things, which would have been the cause of 
(which could have accounted for) the non-apprehension of Sound 
(before its utterance), are non-existent.’ And the reason for this 
lies in the fact that what ‘ Non-apprehension ’ ’(as a means of 
cognition) indicates is that there is no apprehension, - this fact of 
there being non-apprehension forming the subject of the said 
‘ Non-apprehension ’. 

* This passage is rather obscure. 

We have adopted the explanation given by the Tdtparya What the 
Opponent, in putting forward the Futile Rejoinder, does, is to urge that 
there must be obstruction and the apprehension of this obstruction, because 
we fail to apprehend the non-apprehension of these. But it is far more 
reasonable to regard the latter absence of apprehension (of the non-appre¬ 
hension of obstruction) as bearing upon the obstruction and its apprehen¬ 
sion, than upon Non-apprehension. Because as the Nyayamanjari points 
out, what is negated by a negation must be something positive ; apprehen- 
sion proves the existence, and ‘non-apprehension ’ the non-existence, of only 
positive entities; hence even the ‘non.apprehension ’, even though of the 
‘ non-apprehension of obstruction can prove the non-existence only of the 
obstruction and apprehensions, which are positive entities, and not of the non- 
apprehension itself. 

The Bodhasiddhi also explains similarly. 

t The visaya object, the cognition of which is brought about by ‘Non¬ 
apprehension’, is tAe HOM-exis/snce o/tAe o6jeet Jfcnt trouW have been appre¬ 
hended. 
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Sutra 31 

Further, because the presence and absence of one’s several 
cognitions are clearly perceptible to every person.* 

BHASYA 

‘ Therefore the reasoning put forward in the Futile Rejoinder 
is no reasoning at all’ —this has to be brought in from the 
preceding Sutra. The presence and absence of the several cogni¬ 
tions that living beings have in the body, are clearly discernible 
by them ; as is clear from such conceptions as ‘My doubtful 
cognition exists’ and ‘My doubtful cognition does not exist’ ; 
similarly in connection with perceptional, inferential, verbal and 
reminiscential cognitions. So that in the case in question, when 
there is ‘non-apprehension of the obstruction’,—i e. the non¬ 
existence of its apprehension—it is clearly discernible by the 
person himself, and he has the conception, ‘My apprehension of 
the obstruction is not present’, or ‘Obstruction, or any such thing 
as would be the cause of the non-perception of Sound, is not 
apprehended’; from which it follows that what was alleged in 
(Su. 29) —“inasmuch as the non-apprehension of the obstruction 
is also not apprehended it follows that this Non-apprehension 
also is non-existent’’—is not right. 

End of Section 13 
Section 14 

Dealing with (22) 'Parity per Non-eternality’. 

Siitra 32 

“ If by reason of ‘ similarity ’ Iwo things be regarded as 
having analogous properties, then all things should have to 
be regarded as ‘non-eternal’,—this contention constitutes 
‘Parity per Non-eternality’. 

BHASYA 

“When the First Party says that—‘Sound should be regarded 
as non-eternal, by reason of its similarity to the Jar, which is non- 
eternal’, —he becomes faced with the undesirable contingency of 

*AccoTd'we to Tdtporya and Bodhasiddhi the Sutra would mean—‘it is 
clearly perceptible to every person whether a certain cognition apprehends 
the Existence or Non-existence of a thing,* The translation adopts the 
interpretation of the Mydyamanjart which is more in keeping with the 
Ehiisya. 

N. B. 34 
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having to regard all things as non-eternal, by reason of their 
similarity (consisting of existence) to the Jar, which is non- 
eternal.”—This opposition based upon ‘non-eternality’ consti¬ 
tutes ‘Parity per Non-eternality.’ * 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Sutra 33 

If rejection can be based upon ‘similarity’, there should 
be rejection also of the denial (set up by the Opponent), as 
there is a similarity between the denial and that which it is 
sought to deny.* 

BHASYA 

The ‘Denial’ is that allegation which is fully equipped with 
the Proposition and the other Factors of Reasoning, and which, 
while representing the counter-view, sets aside the original view;t 
—and the said ‘Denial’ has this similarity to the criminal view 
that both are equipped with the factors of Reasoning, Proposition 
and the rest. Now, if there is to be a rejection of non-eternality 
(of Sound) on the ground of the ‘similarity’ (of all things) with the 
non-eternal (Jar),—then, inasmuch as this would mean that 
‘similarity’ leads to rejection, it would follow that there should 
be rejection of the Denial also, on the ground of its similarity to 
what is sought to be denied (i.e. the original view).§ 

Sutra 34 

What serves as the Probans is that property which is 
definitely known to subsist in the Example, as being an in¬ 
fallible indicator of the Probandum ; and since such a Probans 
can be of both kinds, there can be no non-difference (among 
all things). 

• This Futile Rejoinder is described as based upon 'similarity’; it in¬ 
cludes also a similar rejoinder based upon ‘dissimilarity’—says the 
Bodhasiddhi. 

• The right reading of the Sutra, as shown by the Nyayasuctnibandha, 
the Bhdiya, the Vdrtika, the Tdtparya and Bodhasiddhi, is 

t The correct reading is with the reading the 

meaning would be—‘which is meant to establish a counter-view’, 

§ The Tdtparya remarks that the answer contained in this Siitra only 
puts the Opponent on the same footing as the First Party. The real answer 
comes in the next Sutra. 
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BHA5YA 

That property, which is found in the ‘Example’ to be an 
infallible indicator of the Probandum, is what is put forward as 
the Probans. This Probans can be of both kinds,-- i.e. it may be 
similar to certain things, and dissimilar to certain other things ; 
when it is similar, it constitutes the ‘similarity’ (among those 
things), and when it is dissimilar, it constitutes the ‘dissimilarity’ 
(among those things). Now, it is only a particular form of 
‘similarity’ that constitutes the real ‘Probans’,—and not either 
mere ‘similarity’ without any qualification, or mere ‘dissimilarity’. 
What you have urged (under Su. 32)—that, “If by reason of 
similarity two things are to be regarded as having analogous 
properties, then all things should have to be regarded as non- 
eternal, and this constitutes Parity per Non-eternality”,—is based 
upon mere ‘similarity’ and mere ‘dissimilarity’ ; and as such 
cannot be right.* 

[ In addition to what has been said here ] all that was said 
(in Su. 5-1-24) in answer to Parity per Non-difference should be 
taken as applying with equal force to the present Futile Rejoind¬ 
er also. 

End of Section 14 

Section (15) 

[Sii/ras 35-36] 

Dealing with (23) ‘ Parity per Eternality ’ 

Sutra 35 

" The character of ‘ non-eternality ’ being eternal, it 
follows that the ‘ non-eternal thing ’ is itself eternal”,— 
based upon this contention is ‘ Parity per Eternality’. 

bhasya 

“ The proposition is put; forward in the form—‘ Sound is 
non-eternal’; now, is this ‘non-eternality’ of Sound eternal, 
everlasting, or non-eternal, evanescent ? If it is present in Sound 

•What can rightly prove a conclusion is only such ‘similarity’ or 'dis¬ 
similarity ’ as is invariably concomitant with the Probandum. While the 
‘similarity’that has been put forward by the Opponent as his ‘probans’ in 
the proving of the ‘non-eternality’ of all things, is 'Existence'', and there is 
no invariable concomitance between ‘Existence’ and ‘Non-eternality’; there 
being several things that are existent and yet eternal, not non-eternal. 
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at all times, then, since the property (non-eternality) is everlast¬ 
ing, the thing to which that property belongs ‘(Sound)’ must also 
be everlasting, so that Sound should be Eternal. If, on the other 
hand, the said property (‘Non-eternality’) is not present in 
Sound at all times,—then since (at some time or other) ‘Non- 
eternality’ would be absent in Sound, Sound would be ‘eternal’. 

This opposition based upon ‘ Eternality ’, constitutes ‘Parity 
per Eternality 

BHASYA 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Sutra 36 

Inasmuch as the everlasting character of the ‘ non- 
eternality ’ in the subject of Denial (Sound) [is admitted by 
the Opponent], the ‘non-eternality’ of the non-eternal 
thing (Sound) becomes established; so that there can be 
no basis for the Denial.t 

When the Opponent spieaks of the character of non-eterna¬ 
lity being ‘everlasting’ in Sound, which is the object whose 
non-eternality he seeks to deny,—he admits the non-eternality 
of Sound ;“-and when this ‘ non-eternality of Sound ’ has been 
thus admitted, there is no room for the Denial. If, on the other 
hand, he does not admit the ‘ everlasting ’ character of the 
‘ non-eternality in Sound’, then for him, the expression,— 
because non-eternality in Sound is eternal’,—cannot serve as 
the Probans (of his reasoning);—and in the absence of the 
Probans, the denial cannot be proved. 

* In this Sutra, the mention of ‘non-eternality’ is meant to include all 
those specific reasons that may be adduced in support of the non-eternality 
of Sound. The sense of the definition of ‘Parity per Eternality’ is as 
follows—When the Opponent puts forward certain exhaustive alternatives in 
regard to the property put forward by the First Party, and shows that none 
of these is admissible, and then proceeds to urge that the Subject cannot, 
on that account, be accepted as having that property this form of 
Opposition constitutes ‘Parity per Eternality’.— Bodhasiddhi (Udayana). 

t The Nyayamanjart reads the Sutra without and with 

The presence or absence of 3fl^f?r does not make any 
difference in the meaning. But from the explanation provided in the 
Bhasya, the Bodhasiddhi and the Nyayamarjart, jg pje right 

reading for . 
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In fact, what is meant by Sound being ‘ non-eternal ’ is that 
it is proJaced and ceases to exist on bein^ destroyed ; and there 
can be no question against this ; hence there is no room for 
any such question as—“ does the non-eternality subsist in Sound 
at all times or not?”—Why?—Because the non-eternality 
of Sound consists in; its being produced and ceasing to exist 
on being destroyed ;■—it is not right to regard ‘ Sound ’ as the 
container (the receptacle) and ‘ non-eternality ’ as the contained • 
for such a conception would involve a self-contradiction in 
terms.* Further, ‘ eternality ’ and ‘ non-eternality ’ are con¬ 
tradictory terms (hence also the Denial cannot be maintained) ; 
that ‘ non-eternality ’ and ‘ eternality ’—which are mutual con¬ 
tradictories—should belong to the same Object (Sound) is an 
impossibility. For these reasons we conclude that what has 
been alleged by the Opponent—that “Non-eternality being eter* 
nal, Sound must be eternal ”—has absolutely no sense. 

End of Section 15 

Section (16) 

[Sutras 37-3S] 

Dealing with (24) ‘ Parity per character of Effect’. 

Sutra 37 

' Parity per character of Effect ’ is based on the diverse 
character of the products of effort. 

BHASYA 

The original proposition is put up in the form—‘ Sound is 
non-eternal, because it is the outcome of effort now’ that which 
is ‘the outcome of effort’ is such as, not having previous existence 
comes into existence ; as is found to be the case with such 
products as the Jar and the like ; that which is ‘ non-eternal 
on the other hand, is such as, having come inlo existence, ceases 
to exist. Such being the condition of things, the Opposition is 

* If‘non-eternality ’ is contained in‘Sound’, then alone can there be 
any force in the contention that if the former is eternal, the latter also should 
be 60 ; as in that case alone could the former not subsist without the latter. 
As a matter of fact, the relation of ‘container and contained’ does not subsist 
between Sound and Non-eternality. For such relationship belongs only to 
positive entities, and Non-eternality is purely negative ; and this Onlv 
qualifies Sound, it does not subsist in it ;—says the Nydyamanjari. 
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set up on the basis of the diverse character of the products of 
effort. ‘ Coming into existence after effort ’ we find in the case 
of the jar, etc., and we also find the ‘ manifestation ’ of things 
concealed under some obstruction, by the removal of the 
obstruction [and this also is the outcome of effort] ; and there is 
no special reason to show whether Sound comes into existence 
after Effort, or there is only manifestation of it ( after effort) ; 
and the Opposition set up on the basis of this fact of both these 
(production and manifestation) being equally the ' products of 
effort is ‘ Parity per Character of Effect 

The answer to the above Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
Sutra 38 

Even though there are several Kinds of Products,—inas¬ 
much as [in the other Kind of Product] causes of non¬ 
apprehension are present, Effort could not be the cause 
(of mere'manifestation’ of Sound, in whose case there is no 
cause of non-apprehension).* 

Even though there are several kinds of Products, there are 
present causes of non-apprehension,—hence Effort could not he the 
cause, of the manifestation of Sound. In a case where there is 
manifestation as the outcome of effort, it is possible that there may 
have been some cause, in the shape of obstruction, to which its 
non-apprehension (before manifestation) was due, so that when, 
as a result of effort, there is a removal of the obstruction, there 
comes about the apprehension of the thing, which constitutes its 
‘manifestation’. In the case of Sound, however, no such cause of 
Non-apprehension is possible, by the removal whereof, as follow¬ 
ing from Effort, there could come about the ‘manifestation’ of 

• The mere fact of Sound being the 'outcome of Effort’ does not 
necessarily lead to the conclusion that it is non-eternal, it comes into 
existence, or is destroyed ; for even if it were only manifested, it could be 
regarded as the ‘outcome of effort’. 

* We have translated the Sutra as it is explained in the Bhasya and 
read in all manuscripts. The interpretation however is far fetched ; hence 
the Nydyamanjari hae read the Sutra with the last term as 

and explains it to mean as follows : —'Even though there are various 
kinds of Products,—Effort cannot be regarded as the cause {of the manifestation 
oj Sound), as there is not present (in the ease of Sound) any cause of its non¬ 
apprehension’. This is much simpler. 
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the Sound consisting of its apprehension. From this it follows 
that Sound is produced, not manifested (by Effort).* 

End of Section 16 
Section (17) 

[ Sutras 39-43 ] 

Dealing with the ‘Satpaksi’—the six steps of a Futile Discussion* 
introductory bhasya 

[The/irsf step consisting of the Proposition, ‘Sound must be 
non-eternal, because it is the outcome of effort, like the Jar’], it is 
urged against this that the Probans is ‘inconclusive’, and being 
‘inconclusive’, it cannot prove the ‘conclusion’—(this represents 
the second step);—[to this the First Party, offers the following 
wrong answer, which represents the third step]—If my Probans 
cannot prove the conclusion because it is inconclusive, then— 

Sutras 39 

the same fault lies with the denial (by the Opponent) 
also.— 

BHA§YA 

That is, the Denial also is ‘inconclusive’ ; it denies some¬ 
thing, and does not deny other things ; and being ‘inconclusive’, 
it Cannot prove the desired conclusion. 

Or, the Opponent having said—“If Sound be held to be non- 
eternal, there is no special reason why what happens to Sound, 
after Effort, is procfucffon, and not mani/es<a<ion,’’'^[he is met by 
the First Party with the following wrong answer]—if Sound be 
held to be eternal, then also there is no special reason why what 

* The remarks that by having selected the ‘non-eterna- 

lity of Sound’ as the Example, dealt with under all the twenty-four Futile 
Rejcinders, the author of the Bhdfya has accomplished two purposes : he 
provides examples of the Rejoinders and also sets aside all possible objec¬ 
tions against the Nyaya doctrine of the Non-eternality of Sound, 

* Says the Tdtparya —It has been shown up to the last Section that 
when the Opponent sets up a Futile Rejoinder he is met by the First Party 
with a suitable answer ; and in every such case, the disputants come to an 
understanding as to the true conclusion. But there are cases where the First 
Party also meets the Opponent with a wrong answer ; in that case no right 
conclusion is arrived at; and an entirely futile discussion is carried on, to 
six steps. This is what the author of the Sutra proceeds to show, for the 
benefit of his pupils. 
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happens to Sound is manifestation, not production. Thns special 
reasons being equally wanting in both views, both are equally 
inconclusive. 

Sutra 40 

The same may be said by the First Party in answer to all 
(Futile Rejoinders)— 

BHASYA 

In connection with all that may be taken as the basis of the 
Futile Rejoinders— e-i- ‘Similarity’ and the rest—whenever no 
special corroborative reason may be found,—the contention may 
be put forward (by the First Party) that both views stand on the 
same footing. 

Sutra 41 

[Fourth Step] “With the Contravention of the Denial also 
would lie the same fault as that which lies against the 
Denial itself. 

BHASYA 

It has been urged by the First Party that the fault of Ineon- 
elusiveness that had been urged (in the Second Step) as lying in 
the original Proposition, lies also in the Denial (set up by the 
Opponent). But the same fault lies with this contravention of 
the Denial, Ihus then, the First Step in this Futile Discussion 
consists in the propounding of the original proposition by the 
First Party—‘Sound is non-eternal, because it is the outcome of 
Effort’ ;■—the Second Step consists of the denial or negative argu¬ 
ment set up by the Opponent Critic, in the form—“Since the 
products of Effort are of several kinds there is Parity per Charac. 
ter of Effect” ; this is what is called the ‘Denial’ ;—then comes 
the Third Step —in which the First Party urges that the same 
fault lies with the Denial also ; this is what is called (in the 
Sutra) Vipratisedha’ (Contravention) ;—then comes the Fourth 
Step (urged by the Opponent)—“the same fault of Inconclusive¬ 
ness lies also with the Contravention of the Denial.’" 

Sutra 42 

[Fifth Step] —The contingency of the same fault lying 
with the Contravention of the denial is urged (by the 
Opponent), after admitting the presence of the fault in bis 
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own contention —and this involves Confession of the Con¬ 
trary Opinion’.— 

bha?ya 

What the Opponent has done (in the Fourth Step) is to con¬ 
fess that the view he had expressed in the Second Step is faulty, 
and, without freeing his view from that defect, he has admitted 
it and then has urged that the same fault of ‘inconclusiveness’ 
lies also with the Contravention of the Denial in the Third 
Step-, — and on the part of the Opponent this involves a ‘Con¬ 
fession of the Contrary Opinion’. 'Ihis is the Fifth Step [in the 
Futile Discussion], 

Sutra 43 

[Sixth Step] —“It is after having admitted what has been 
urged against his own view, that the first party has urged the 
presence of the same fault (in the Opponent’s view), and 
has put forward reasons for the same ;—in so doing he has 
admitted the presence (in his own view) of the fault urged 
against the Opponent’s view;—so that the fault of ‘Confessing 
the contrary opinion’ is equally applicable to him also’’. 

BHASYA 

'Ihe fault urged against the original Proposition of the First 
Party was that ‘there are several kinds of products of effort’ 
(Su. 37) ; and this is what, for the Fitst Party who is propounding 
reasons in support of that proposition, constitutes ‘Svapaksalak- 
sana’, 'fault urged against his own view’-, —how?—because it 
arises out of his own view ;—now what he has done (in course of 
the present Futile Discussion) is to admit this fault that has been 
urged against his view, and without refuting it, he has admitted 
it and urged the presence of the same fault in the words ‘the 
same fault lies with the Denial also’ (Su. 39) ; and he has put 
forward reasons in support of the same,—in the words ‘the de¬ 
nial is inconclusive’. Thus it being a case where he has admitted 
what has been urged against his view and urged the presence of the 
same fault in the Opponent’s view and has put forward reasons for 
the same, —this means that he has admitted the presence in his 
own view of the fault he had urged against the Opponent’s view.* 

* The right reading is as found in C. 
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‘ How so ? ’ The Opponent had argued that ‘there are several 
kinds of products of Effort’, by which he meant to indicate the 
fault of inconclusiveness’ (as lying against the original proposi¬ 
tion) ;—without refuting this the First Party has said— the same 
fault lies with the Denial also ’;—thus he has admitted that the 
arguments in support of the original proposition are faulty, and 
then urged the same against the Denial also ; by doing so he 
admits the view of the Opponent, and becomes open to the same 
charge (of ‘Confessing the Contrary Opinion’). Just as the Oppo¬ 
nent having admitted the faultiness of the Denial of the First 
Party, and having urged the presence of the same fault in the 
Contravention of the Denial also, has been charged (in the Fifth 
Step) with ‘Confession of the Contrary Opinion’,—exactly in 
the same manner, the First Party also, having admitted the faulti¬ 
ness of the affirmation of the original Proposition, and having 
urged the presence of the same fault against the Denial, becomes 
open to the same charge of ‘Confessing the Contrary Opinion’. 

This represents the Sixth Step in the Futile Discussion. 
Among the six steps, the first, third and Fifth steps represent 
the assertions of the Propounder of the Original Proposition, and 
the second, fourth and sixth represent those of the Opponent 
denying that Proposition, When we come to consider the 
validity and invalidity of those assertions, we find as follows :— 
(a) Since there is no difference in the meaning of the fourth and 
the sixth, they are open to the charge of needless repetition ; 
for what the fourth says is that ‘with the Contravention of 
the Denial also would lie the same fault as that which .lies with 
the Denial itself’(Su. 41), which means that the other party is 
subject to the same fault ;—and again in the sixth we have the 
assertion that by admitting the Opponent’s view the First Party 
becomes open to the same charge ; and this also means that the 
other party is open to the same fault; thus there is no difference 
in the meanings of these tv/o.— {b) The same charge of need¬ 
less repetition lies also against the third and fifth steps ; in the 
third what is alleged is that the same fault lies with the Denial 
also, which admits the equality of both views and again in 
the fifth it is admitted that the denial of the the Denial is subject 
to the same fault so that the fifth says nothing new.—(c) Again 
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the fifth and sixth also are mere repetitions, there being no 
difference in what they allege.— (d) The third and the fourth in¬ 
volve the ‘Confession of the Contrary Opinion’,—(c) In the first 
and the second, no special reasons have been adduced (in support 
of either view). Thus it is found that in the Futile Discussion 
consisting of the said six steps, neither of the two views becomes 
established. 

When does this Futile Discussion with the six steps, take 
place ?—It takes place whenever the First Party begins the dis¬ 
cussion with the contention that the same fault lies with the 
denial also ; and in this case neither of the two views becomes 
demonstrated. When, however, the third step (in answer to the 
Opponent’s denial which is the second step) is put forward 
by the First Party in the form—‘Even though there are several 
kinds of Products, inasmuch as in the other kinds of Product 
causes of non-apprehension are present. Effort could not be the 
cause of the manifestation of Sound’ (Su. 38)—then the original 
view does become demonstrated, that ‘What happens to Sound 
after Effort is that it comes into existence, and not that it 
becomes manifested’; and in this case there is no room for the 
six steps of the Futile Discussion. 

Thus ends the First Daily Lesson of the Fifth Adhyaya 
of the Bhasya. 



ADHYAYA V 
DAILY LESSON II 
Section (1) 

[ Sutras 1-6] 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Dealing with the five Clinchers or Grounds of Defeat that 
bear upon the Proposition and the Statement of the Probans. 

Under Su. 1-2-19 and 20 it has been briefly stated that—‘It 
is a case of Clincher when there is misapprehension, as also 
when there is non-apprehension ; and there is a multiplicity of 
Clinchers owing to there being several varieties of both’ ; the 
same has now got to he described in detail. The Clinchers are 
actual occasions of defeat, the receptacles of faults ; and they 
mostly bear upon the Proposition and other Factors of Reasoning, 
and they may affect the propounder of the true, as also that of 
the false, doctrine [but only so long as perfect wisdom has not 
been attained]. They are divided as follows :— 

Sutra 1 

(1) Violating the Proposition, (2) Shifting the Pro¬ 
position, (3) Contradicting the Proposition, (4) Renouncing 
the Proposition, (5) Shifting the the Probans, (6) Irre¬ 
levancy, (7) Meaningless Jargon, (8) Unintelligibility, (9) 
Incoherence, (10) Inconsequentiality, (11) Incompleteness, 
(12) Redundance, (13) Repetition, (14) Non-reproduction, 
(15) Incomprehension, (16) Embarrassment, (17) Evasion, 
(18) Confession of a Contrary Opinion, (19) Overlooking 
the Censurable, (20) Censuring of the non-censurable, 
(21) Inconsistency, and (22) Fallacious Probans are the 
Clinchers.— 

BHASYA 

All these, divided into twenty-two kinds, are defined one by 
one, in the following Sutras.* 

* These twenty-two Clinchers have been grouped under seven heads, 
each of which is dealt with in the seven sections of this Daily Lesson. 

540 
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Sutra 2 

W hen the property of the ‘counter-instance’ (urged by 
the Opponent) is admitted by one to be present in the ex¬ 
ample cited by himself,—it is a case of (1) ‘Violating the 
Proposition’. 

BHASYA 

The Opposition having been set up on the basis of a certain 
property which is contrary to the Probandum,-—if.the First Party 
admits that that contrary property, which belongs to the Counter¬ 
instance cited by the Opponent, is present in the Example cited 
by himself, he violates his original Proposition ; hence this be¬ 
comes a case of 'Violating the Proposition’. Example- —-The 
Proposition having been put forward in the form—‘Sound must 
be non-eternal, because it is percepitible by the senses, like the 
Jar’,—the Opponent says—“But we find that Community, which 
is eternal, is also perceptible by the senses ; and why cannot 
Sound also be the same ? ’’—Being met with this Opposition, the 
First Party may say—‘if Community, which is perceptible by the 
senses, is eternal, the Jar also may be eternal’ ; and in this the 
First Party attributes ‘eternality’ to the Example that he had 
cited in support of his proposition ; and in so doing he violates 
his entire thesis up to the ‘Final Conclusion’ ; and violating his 
entire thesis, he is said to violate his Proposition,—since the 
Thesis rests in the Proposition.* 

Sutra 3 

The subject of the (original) Proposition having been 
denied, if the First Party finds a diversity in the properties 
(of the Example and the counter-instance), and puts it for¬ 
ward with a view to establish the former Proposition,—this 
is (2) ‘Shifting the Proposition’. 

* The Bodhasiddhi remarks that the Sutra describes two kinds of 
‘Violating the Proposition’—the first is described by the Very name ‘Violat¬ 
ing the Proposition’, and another by the rest of the Sutra. The example of 
the former kind would be that case when, on finding that he cannot bring 
forward arguments to sustain his position, the First Party entirely surren¬ 
ders his point,—‘All right, I give up my point; Sound is not non-eternal.’ 
What is cited in the Bhdsya is the example of the second kind. 
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bhA§ya 

The ‘subject of the original Proposition’ is—‘Sound is non¬ 
eternal, because it is perceptible by the Senses, like the Jar’; 
this Proposition having been propounded (by the First Party), 
which consists in showing, by means of a counter-instance, that 
the Probans (of the original Proposition) is not truly concomitant 
(with the Probandum),—‘Community, which is perceptible by 
the senses, being eternal’', —and the subject of the original Pro¬ 
position being thus denied, the First Party finds a ‘diversity in the 
properties of Example and the Counter-instance’, — i. e,, he finds 
that while both (Jar and Community) have a certain property, 
being perceptible by the senses, in common, there are others in 
which they differ ; e. g.. Community is perceptible by the senses 
and fl/Z-prenaf/ing, while the Jar is perceptible by the senses and 
not-all-pervading ; and perceiving this diversity of properties he 
puts it forward with a view to establish his former Proposition,— 
how?—[in this way]—‘Just as the Jar is not-all-pervading, so is 
Sound also not-all-pervading, and hence like the Jar it should be 
non-eternal also’ ; —now here the former Proposition was ‘Sound 
is non-eternal’, and ‘Sound is not-all-pervading’ is a totally 
different Proposition,—this is thus an instance of ‘Shifting the 
Proposition’. 

“in what way does this become a Ground of Defeat, a 
Clincher ? ” 

Well, as a matter of fact, one Proposition does not prove 
another Proposition ; what prove a Proposition are the Probans 
and the Example ; hence the putting forward (as proof) of what 
cannot prove the Proposition is entirely Futile ; and being futile, 
it becomes a ‘Ground of Defeat’,* 

Sutra 4 

When there is contradiction between the Proposition 
and the Probans, it is (3) ‘Contradiction of the Proposition’. 

* Though -when the First Party puts forward the fact of Sound being 
not-all-pervading, the idea in his mind is that, after having brought this 
home to the other party, he would add that as a qualifying clause to his 
original premiss—stating it in the form 'because Sound, while being not-all- 
pervading, is perceptible by the senses (it must be non-eternal) ’ ;—yet until 
he actually does so, his position is clearly subject to the said Clincher.— 
Tdtparya. 
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BHASYA 

The Proposition is stated in the form'—‘Substance must be 
something different from Quality’, and the Statement of the 
Probans is in the form—‘because no objects are ever perceived, 
except Colour etc.’ :—and there is a contradiction (conflict) 
between these, Proposition and Statement of the Probans.— 
Ho w ?—If Substance is something different from Quality, then 
it is not possible that nothing except Colour etc. should be 
perceived ;—while if nothing except Colour etc., is perceived, 
then it is not possible that Substance should be something 
different from Quality ; thus there is a conflict between the two 
statements—(a) ‘Substance must be different from Quality' and 
(b) ‘Nothing except Colour etc. is perceived’ ; i.e., the two are 
mutually Nugatory, and are impossible.* 

Setra 5 

The original thesis having been opposed, if what was 
formerly affirmed happens to be retracted,—it is (4) 'Re¬ 
nouncing the Proposition’. 

BHASYA 

The original thesis having been put forward in the form, 
“Sound is non-eternal because it is perceptible by the senses,” 
the other party says—“Community is perceptible by the senses, 
and is yet eternal, and similarly Sound also, which is per¬ 
ceptible by the senses, may be eternal” ;—and the original 
thesis being thus opposed, if the First Party happens, to say— 
‘Who says that Sound is non-eternal ? ’ This retraction of what 
had been affirmed in the Proposition is what is called ‘Renounc¬ 
ing the Proposition’. * 

• The Bodhasiddhi remarks that the contradiction between the ‘Propo¬ 
sition’ and the 'Statement of the Probans’ has been mentioned only by way 
of illustration ; as a matter of fact, there is contradiction of the Proposition 
whenever there is any inconsistency between any two factors of the reasoning, 
and also when the Proposition is inconsistent with a well-ascertained fact. 

* The Bauddha Logician Dharmakirti has objected to this Clincher of 
'Renouncing the Proposition’, on the ground that the First Party having 
been already‘defeated’by the pointing out of the inconclusiveness of his 
Probans, there can be no need for any further ‘ground of defeat’. The 
Tdtparya has answered this by saying that, as soon as the person finds that 
unless he renounces his proposition he shall be faced with the Fallacy of 
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Stttra 6 

The Probans in the unqualified form having been op¬ 
posed, if the First Party desires to qualify it, it is a case of 
(5) ‘shifting the probans’.— 

BHASYA 

Example : —Ihe Proposition is set up in the form, ‘Every¬ 
thing that is manifested has a single origin’ ;—why ? — ‘‘because 
products emanating from a sinfile origin have a definite magnitude ,— 
in the Cup and other products of Clay we find a definite magni_ 
tude,the product being of the same magnitude as the composition 
of the original substance—and such magnitude is found in every 
product ;—and every manifested thing is found to have a definite 
magnitude ;—hence from the fact that every product emanating 
from a single origin has a definite magnitude, we conclude that 
everything that is manifested emanates from a single origin.’ 
Against this argument of the First Party, the following Oppo¬ 
sition is set up w ith a view to show that the Probans is not in¬ 
variably concomitant with the Probandum : — 

“As a matter of fact, magnitude is found present in products 
emanating from the same origion, as also in those emanating from 
several origins.’’ This opposition having been put forward, the 
First Party says—‘[My reasoning would then be] because a de¬ 
finite magnitude is found in the Cup and other products, in 
all which there subsists the same orifiinal substance ;—every 
manifested thing, having subsisting in it Pleasure, Pain and 
Delusion (the constituent attributes of Primordial Matter), is found 
to have definite magnitude ;—and from this it follows that no 
other original substances being found subsisting in all manifested 
things, they must all have a single origin (in the form of Prim¬ 
ordial Matter).’ 

Now here it is found that in the first instance the First 
Party stated the Probans in an unqualified form [‘because they 
have a definite magnitude’]- and when this was objected to—he 
added a qualification to it [in the form ‘while having the same 

Inconclusivenets,—with a view to save himself from that he retracts 
the Proposition ; so that this Betraction comes in before the charge of 
Inconclusiveness is brought home to him, and until this is brought home to 
him, he cannot be ‘defeated’. 
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original substance subsisting in them’!; and this thus becomes 
a case of ‘Shifting the Probans’. 

[The reason why this is a ‘ground for defeat’, is as follows] 
—The second (qualified) probans having been put forward, if the 
party mentions an Example in corroboration of what is stated 
in the Probans, then that manifested thin^, which is cited 
as ‘Example’ (which, as example, cannot be included in the 
Proposition) ceases to be the emanation; from a single origin, 
because, by its very nature (of Example), it must be the 
emanation from some other origin ;*—if, on the other 
hand, no Example is cited, then the Probans, not having its truth 
corroborated by a suitable Example, cannot prove that desired 
conclusion ; so that the Probans turning out to be futile, the 
‘ground of defeat’ remains in force. 

End of Section {!) 

Section (2 ) 

[Sii/ras 7-/0] 

Dealing with the four Clinchers —(6), (7), (8) and (9) which 
consist in the non-apprehension of what is needed for the desired 
purpose. 

Sutra 7 

The putting forward of statements bearing no connecticn 
with the purpose in hand constitutes (6) ‘Irrelevancy’. 

bhasya 

The thesis and counter-thesis having been set up in the 
manner described above, the ‘purpose in hand’ being the proving 
of the Probandum by a proper Probans—^the First Party might 
make the following statement :—‘That Sound is eternal is proved 
by the Hetu, because it is intangible' [having said so far he 
finds that his Proban is not valid, hence he goes on]—‘the term 
beta is a verbal noun derived from the root hi and affix tun, —a 
term is either a Noun or a Verb or a Preposition, or Indeclinable 

* The proposition is in the form—‘all manifested things are etc.’; if 
the example is not included in this ‘all’, then what is predicated of the ‘all’ 
will not be true of the Example ; if the Example is also included in it, then 
no Example can be possible. 

N. B. 35 
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Particle ;—the Noun is that word which has its form qualified by 
the fact of the thing denoted by it having a distinct action,^—the 
Verb is either (a) an aggregate of the action and the active 
agencies, or (b) that which denotes the presence in the active 
agent, of a certain action qualified by a definite time and 
number,* or (c) that which is simply expressed by the root and 
is qualified by a particular time,—the Indeclinables are those 
that, in actual usage, have no denotation apart from what is 
expressed by the Noun or the Verb,—the Prepositions are used 
as prefixes and serve to qualify the action denoted by the Verb’ 
—and so forth, [all which has nothing to do with the proving 
of his proposition] ; and this constitutes ‘Irrelevancy’. 

Sutra 8 

That which is like the mere repeating of the letters of 
alphabet is (7) ‘Meaningless Jargon’. 

BHASYA 

E. g., ‘Sound is eternal, because ka-ca-ta-ta-pa are ja~ba-ga- 
do'das', t dike jha-bha-fta-gha-dha-dha-s' ;—such statements are 
absolutely meaningless. Since the mere letters of the alphabet 
can have no denotation, they cannot express anything; hence 
it is the mere letters that are repeated in a certain order.§ 

Sutra 9 

If the assertion made is such that, though stated 
three times, it fails to be understood by the audience and the 
Second Party, it is a case of (8) ‘Un-intelligibility’— 

bhAsya 

If the assertion is made and is not understood by the audi¬ 
ence and the Second Party, even though stated three times—and 
this happens when the assertion consists of words with double 
meanings, or of such words as are not met with in ordinary 

* The right reading in all Mss. is 

t The right reading is supplied by B and D-^^ddTT^T 

§ No such argument is found in actual usage. The Tdtparya points 
out that we have an example of this when the Dravida puts forward his 
argument, for the convincing of an Arya, in his own Vernacular, which 
conveys no idea to the latter, who is ignorant of the Dravidian tongue ; and 
for whom the words of that language are only so many letter-sounds. 
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usage, or when the words are uttered too hurriedly and so 
forth ;—this constitutes ‘Unintelligibility’; since the man makes 
use of unintelligible expressions intentionally, with a view to 
cover the weakness of his reasonings,—this constitutes a ‘Ground 
of Defeat’. 

Sutra 10 

In a case where, there being no connection between the 
expressions following one another, they are found to afford 
no connected meaning, it is a case of (9) ‘Incoherence’. 

BHASYA 

In a case where, either among several words or several 
sentences, there is no possibility of proper sequence and connec¬ 
tion,—and hence the whole is found to be disconnected,—since 
there is no meaning obtained from the words or sentences taken 
collectively, it is a case of ‘Incoherence’. £.g. (a) ‘Ten pome¬ 
granates, six cakes’ (where there is no connection between the 
two sentences); (b) ‘Cup—goatskin—flesh—lump—deer-skin*^— 
of the Virgin—to be drunk—her father—devoid of character’.t 
Where the words have no connection among themselves. 

End of Section (2) 

Section (3) 

[Sufras 11-13] 

Dealing with the {10), [11) and {12) Clinchers—which con¬ 
sist in the wrong presentment of one's case, 

Sutra 11 

When the factors of reasoning are stated in the reversed 
order, it is a case of (10) ‘Inconsequentiality’. 

BHASYA 

Among the several Factors of Reasoning, Proposition and the 
rest, there is a definite natural order, in which they are stated,'— 
which is based upon the nature of what is expressed by each of 
them ; and when a statement is made in which this natural order 
is reversed,—it becomes a case of that ‘Ground of Defeat’, which 

* C and B and D read . 

4 C and D read 
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is called Inconsequentiality’ ; which means that what is ex¬ 
pressed by the several Factors is not found to form a connected 
whole. 

Sutra 12 

That which is wanting in any one of the Factors of 
Reasoning is (1) the ‘Incomplete’.— 

BHASYA 

When the statement is wanting in any one of the Factors 
of Reasoning—Proposition and the rest—it is a case of the 
Ground of Defeat’ called ‘Incompleteness’ ; for in the absence 
of a complete statement of the reasoning, the desired conclusion 
cannot be established. 

Sutra 13 

That which contains superfluous ‘Probans’ and ‘Ex¬ 
ample’ is the (12) ‘Redundant’— 

RHASYA 

One alone being sufficient for the purpose in view , (when 
more than one Probans or Examples are put forward), one or the 
other must be superfluous. 'Ihis, how’ever, is to be regarded 
as a ‘Ground of Defeat’ only when there is a restriction (placed 
upon the speaker, in regard to stating only what is actually 
necessary for his proposition). 

End of Section (3) 

Section (4) 

[5u<ras 14-15] 

Sutra 14 

Dealing with the Clincher {13) Repetition- 

The re-statement of Words and Ideas constitutes ‘Re¬ 
petition’—except in the case of Reproduction. 

bhAsya 

Except in the case of Reproduction, {a) ‘Repetition’ of Words 
and (6) Repetition of Ideas (constitute ‘grounds of defeat’) ; e.g. 
{a) ‘Sound is eternal, Sound is eternal;’ here we have ‘repetition 
of words’ ; and (i) ‘Sound is non-eternal. Intonation is liable to 
destruction ■, here we have the ‘ repetition of the Idea ’ (of Sound 
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being not everlasting). In the case of Reproduction’ it is not 
‘Repetition’ (a Ground of Defeat); because in that case the re¬ 
statement serves an additional purpose ; when for instance, ‘the 
re-statement of the Proposition on the basis of the Statement 
of the Probans constitutes the Final Conclusion’. (Su. 1-1-39). 

Sutra 15 

The actual statement by means of directly expressive 
words of what is already implied— 

bhAsya 

is Repetition * —this term coming in from the preceding Sutra. 

Example [of this second kind of Repetition]—Having as¬ 
serted that ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character 
of being produced’, if the man goes on to add ‘only that which 
does not have the character of being produced can be eternal’, 
which words are expressive of the idea that is already got by 
‘implication’—this should be regarded as ‘ Repetition’ ; because 
words are used only for the purpose of conveying a meaning, and 
when this has already been done by implication [the actual using 
of words to the same effect is superfluous]. 

End of Section {4) 

Section (5) 

[Sutras 16-19] 

Dealing with the four Clinchers — (14), (15), (16)and (17 )— 
which denote incompatihility with the right method of Answer. 

Sutra 16 

If the First Party fails to re-state what has been stated 
(by the Second Party) three times, and duly understood by 
the audience, it is a case of (14) ‘Non-reproduction’. 

BHASYA 

When the meaning of the sentence has been duly understood 
by the audience, and it has been stated by the Opponent three 
times,—if the First Party fails to re-state it, it is a ‘Ground of 

* The Nyavasucinibandha, the Tatparya and Su. Ms. D. makes 
‘ ’ part of the Sutra itself, but this is not in keeping with the 

Bha^ya. 
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Defeat’ named ‘Non-reproduction’. Because, unless he re-states 
the position of the Opponent, on the basis of what would be put 
forward his arguments against that position ?* 

Satra 17 

When the statement is not comprehended it is a case of 
(15) ‘Incomprehension’. 

BHA5YA 

When the statement (of the Opponent) has been understood 
by the Audience, and has been repeated, by the Opponent, three 
times, if the First Party still fails to comprehend it, this is 
the ‘Ground of Defeat’ named ‘incomprehension’. Without 
understanding what the Opponent has said, whose refutation 
would be set forth ? 

Sutra 18 

It is (16) ‘Emharassment’ when the Party does not 
know the answer. 

BHASYA 

The ‘answer’ consists in the confutation of the Opponent’s 
viewt ; when the Party does not know this, he is ‘Defeated’. 

Sutra 19 

When the Party breaks off the discussion under the 
pretext of business, it is a case of (17) ‘Evasion’. 

BHASYA 

When the Party puts forward the pretext of having to do 
something else, and breaks off the discussion, saying—‘l have 
got to do such and such a work, I shall resume the discussion 
after having finished that work,’-—^this is the ‘Ground of Defeat’ 
named ‘Evasion.’ In such a case, since every discussion ends 
with a single ‘Clincher’, the man, by breaking off in the said 
manner, concludes the discussion into which he had entered, 
and thus the discussion taken up after the lapse of some time, 
would be a new discussion. 

End of Section (5) 

* Though the man does not understand it, he does not say so if he 
did, it would be a case of ‘Incomprehension’. Nor does he desist from the 
discussion];—if he did, it would be a case of ‘Evasion’,— Bodhasiddhi- 

t is the right reading as in C and D. 
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Section (6 ) 

[Sutras 20-22] 

Dealing with the three Clinchers — il8), (19) and (20) —which 
bear upon flaws in the Statements. 

Sutra 20 

If the Party admits the flaw in his own thesis, and then 
urges the same in that of the Opponent,—this is a case of 
(18) ‘Confessing the Contrary Opinion’. 

BHASYA 

When the Party admits that defect in his thesis which has 
been urged against it by the Opponent—-and without trying to 
show that his statement is free from that defect, he simply says— 
the same defect is found In your statement also’,—he admits 
the defect in his own thesis, and then tries to apply the same to 
that of the Opponent ; and in doing this he admits the opinion 
of the other party regarding his own thesis, and as such becomes 
subject to the ‘ground of defeat’ called ‘Confessing the Contrary 
Opinion’. 

Sutra 21 

When one Party has rendered himself subject to a 
‘Clincher’, if the other party fails to bring it home to him 
(by directly charging him with it),—the latter himself be¬ 
comes subject to the Clincher of (19) ‘Overlooking the 
Censurable’.— 

BHASYA 

What is meant by the man being ‘ Censurable ’ is that he 
becomes open to the contingency of the application of the 
‘Clincher’ being brought home to him ; the ‘overlooking’ of this 
means that he does not directly charge his opponent with the 
words—‘ You have become subject to a Clincher or Ground of 
Defeat’ ’. 

This ‘Ground of Defeat’ however can be pointed out; only 
by the audience, when directly appealed to with the question— 
‘Who is defeated ? ’ I'he man himself, who had rendered him¬ 
self open to a Clincher, could not very well show his own cloven 
feet (by saying ‘l-had rendered myself subject to a Clincher, 
and you failed to urge it against me’). 
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Salra 22 

When one party urges a ‘Clincher’ when there is no 
‘Clincher’ (incurred by the other party),—it is a case of (20) 
‘Censuring the Un-censurable’. 

BHASYA 

It is only when the man has a wrong conception of the true 
character of the ‘Clincher’ that he can urge—‘You are defeated’ 
—against the other Party, who in fact, has not rendered him¬ 
self subject to a ‘Clincher ; ’ and in doing so, since he would be 
censuring one who does not deserve to be censured, he should be 
regarded as ‘defeated’.* 

Sutra 23 

Having taken up one standpoint, if the party carries on 
the discussion without restriction,—it is a case of (21) 
‘Inconsistency’.'— 

BHA$YA 

Having affirmed a certain character in regard to a thing, 
if the party carries on further discussion without restriction — 
i.e., even contrary to the view taken up before—it should be 
regarded as a case of ‘Inconsistency’. E.g. ‘An entity never 
renounces itself,—there can be no distinction in what exists— 
that which is non-existent can never come into existence,—no 
non-existent thing is ever produced ’ ; having taken up this 
standpoint, the Safikhya goes on to establish this thesis in the 
following manner —‘All that is manifested must be regarded as 
emanating from a single origin, because there is a common sub¬ 
stratum running through all emanations,—and in the case of the 
Earthen Cup and such things it is found that they have the sub¬ 
stratum of Clay running through them all, and are the emana¬ 
tions from a single origin—and all manifested things are found 

• This is not the same as 'Embarassmenf, as in this latter the man 
does not know what to say in answer, while in ‘Censuring the I'n-censura- 
ble' he says something, as the ansvier, which is not an answer at all. It is 
for this reason that this ‘Clincher’ includes all Futile Rejoinders. The 
difference between this and ‘Fallacious Probans’ lies in this that the 
‘Fallacius Probans’ when pointed out, tends to the ‘defeat’ of the propoun¬ 
der of the argument, while ‘Censuring the Un-censurable’ is urged against 
the person who is answering an argument.— Tdtparya. 
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to have Pleasure, Pain, and Delusion running through them all,— 
and from seeing the subsistence of this common substratum in 
these—Pleasure, Pain, and Delusion,—we conclude that the 
whole of this Universe must be the emanation from a 
single origin’.*—When he has said this he is met (by the 
Logician) with the'following question—‘How is it to be deter- 
mind that a certain thing is the origin, and another the emana¬ 
tion ? ’—Thus questioned, Sahkhya answers—‘That which itsell 
remains coivstant while one character of it ceases to exist and 
another comes into existence is the origin ; and the character 
that ceases to exist and comes into existence is the emanation.’^ 

Now here we find that the Sankhya has carried on discus¬ 
sion without any restriction, without regard to the view taken 
up by him before, in fact even contrary to the opinion accepted 
before. For the opinion accepted by him at the outset was— 
‘the non-existent can never come into existence—the existent 
cannot cease to exist’ ; and it is a well-known fact that unless 
there is cessation of existence’ of what has been existent, or 
‘coming into existence’ of what has been non-existent, there can 
be no disappearance or appearance ; e.g. when, the Clay remaining 
constant, its own character, in the shape of the Cup, comes into 
existence, it is said to appear, and when it has ceased to exist, it 
is said to disappear “all this should not be possible (according 
to the Sankhya standpoint) even in connection with the character 
of the Clay. Having all this urged against himself, if the Sankhya 
comes to admit that what is existent does cease to exist, and what 
is non-existent does come into existence, —then he becomes 
subject to the Clincher of ‘inconsistency ’ ; while if he does not 
admit the said facts, his thesis fails to be established.§ 

* The right reading is fT-^lWlT, as found in D. 

t The best reading of this passage is found in the Tdtparya and D— 

Tdqdd ?T iqqiH in the case of the Jar, the Clay is the constant 

factor ; while the varying shapes of the Jar, Cup etc., are the emanations. 

§ Without the said fact, no distinction is possible between 'Origin' 
and'Emanation'; and without this distinction, the original Proposition of 
the Sankhya can have no meaning. 
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Sutra 24 

(22) The ‘Fallacious Probans’ also, (are Clinchers) 
as they have been already described. 

BHA§YA 

The ‘Fallacious Probans’ also are ‘Grounds of Defeat’- 
Question —“Is it on account of the presence of some other 
character that the Fallacious Probans comes to be regarded as 
Clinchers ,—just in the same way as the ‘Instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion’ come to be regarded as ‘Objects of Cognition ’ ? ” 

In answer to this the Sutra says —-as they haOe been des¬ 
cribed', i.e., it is in the character of the ‘Fallacious Probans’ 
itself that they become ‘Grounds of Defeat’ (Clinchers) also. 

Thus have the Instruments of Right Cognition and other 
categories been duly mentioned, defined and examined. 

‘The Science of Reasoning that revealed itself to the Sage 
Aksapada, the chief of exponents,—of that VStsyayana has pro¬ 
pounded the Commentary.’ 

Thus ends the Second Daily Lesson of the Fifth Discourse 
in the Bhasya of Vatsyayana. 
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A 

Absurdity ( ), 73 

Activity ( 12,42,408 

Activity and absence of, in axe 
(). 367 

Action, Vehicle of (%SI?nr;), 

36 

Adristartha (arcSPl; ), 30 

Admission sought ( 

iT?: ), 381 

Air ( wrg:), 38 

Aka^a ( aTT^PTO ), 38 

Aka^a, all-pervading ( 

), 482 

Akasa non-pervading ( 3T(5PI5TT- 

482 

Aka^a, properties of ( ari^l^. 

wt; ), 483 

Allpervasiveness (), 483 
Analogy ( TtTOT^f), 16,17,28 

Analogy based on Resemblance 
(), 173 

Annoyance ( ), 45 

Analogy, non-different (arfw- 
), 172 

Analogy, non-perfect 
TJTR), 172 

Annihilation ( aTTH:), 12 

Antithesis ( 3T¥fT^: ), 195 

Antithesis before existence 

(arw^I^qf^:), 201 

Antithesis, no (), 

200 

Antithesis, Valid (aTVTT^srmi'RT), 

199 


Apavarga (ultimate good), 46 
Appearance, non, of cognition 

41 

Apprehension (), 
41, 339 

Apprehension, destruction of 
wrong and true knowledge 
(fiTs;^T<T^'srf^5TRT: ), 492 

Apprehension, evanescent 
(^i;; ), 379 

Apprehension, negation of 
{ ), 
213, 527 

Apprehension, no quality of 
mind JR??:), 57 

Argument, failure of ( 7^J?^- 
^W:), 215 

Ascertainment (ST«r'4R), 76 

Artha ( a?"?:), 39 

Assertion of a reliable person 
(STRmq^??:), 29 

Atom beyond Diad (STr^RTT- 
). 481 

Atom beyond sense (3??fl. 

154 

Atoms, eternal ( ), 

214 

Atom, no product ( ?T^rjft?triYT; 

484 

Atom without parts ( 

81 

Audition, organ of (?Tf^; 

326 

Aversion ( ), 34 


555 
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B 

Birth (3n=5Pf:j;), 12 

Body ( Vfri ), ^36 

Body composed of earth (’TB*!# 
), 287 

Body composed of five elements 
( 51^1^), 289 

Body everlasting { 403 

Body formation through mate¬ 
rial substance ( 

), 395 

Body like eternality of dark 
colour of atom ( ^foji^^TWrTrrsT- 
rq'ft ), 404 

Body, nature of ( ), 

286 

Body through non-perception 
( ), 400 

Body through persistence (*1,^- 
5T?Tm ), 394 


Buddhi, Destruction of, 
from another apprehension 
(), 356 

Buddhi, a Quality of Soul 

(artfuijoTrrt 5^;:), 351, 355 

Buddhi, Transcience of 

337 

Being born again 44 

c 

Casuistry (STTW^T: ^v!:),4, 83,97 
Casuistry figurative ( 

3^: ), 97, 101 

Casuistry generalising (?TrfrT'^. 

97,99 


Casuistry verbal (), 97 

Categories (), 3 

Cause, original as enlarged 
modification (), 

228 

Cause and production actually 
perceived ( ^I^OTkm^5®^: ), 

429 

Cessation { STBI^: ), 12 

Censuring uncensurablef^T^^I- 

552 

Character, cognition of ( fTBTB- 

V4wmf%:), 57 

Character, ascertainment of 

(), 76 

Chance-theory 425 

Character, real ( ), 73 

Clinchers 4,83,105 

Conclusion, final () 61 

Cogitation ( ), 3 

Cognition (imM, ^T^), 34, 41 
Cognition, Analogical { 

72 

non-appearance of 

( ), 41 

Cognition, simultaneous 

3^:), 339 

Cognition, cessation of ( 

f%5ir5T;), 339 

Cognition forming soul (^R- 

3B?JR: ), I4l 

Cognition, instrument of (3T- 
JTWr’^), 118 

Cognition, right instrument to 
magical phenomena ( TTRl- 
, 489 

Cognition, object of ( ), 3 

Cognition non-simultaneous 
(irTBT«n*Trr?r), 141,390 


Body thrh. Destiny ( sisSRrriT- 
) 393 

Buddhi (ifs;:), 42 


771 ^ 1 ), 

Cognition, 
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Cognition composite ( 

), 148 

Cognition, not of two diverse 
processes 

177 

Cojoiition of presence un¬ 
marked (), 200 
Cognition inexplicable 

), 353 

Cognition, restriction of ( ^*T- 
lT%r^Wr^: fl;: ), 119 

Cognition perceptible (3^831- 

), 147 

Cognition, means of (STJTrni- 
), 195 

Cognition by antithesis ( 3TWW- 
nmm), 195 

Cognition, transcient charac¬ 
ter of (), 332 

Colour (^), 39 

Colour apparent to baking 
(), 355 

Colour and other qualities in 
Body 384 

Community eternal (^WT^- 
), 205 

Composite several in places 

Composite wholes, nature of 

(), 150 

Concatenation, innate ( 


Condemnation, sense of ( ^T- 
), 80, 455 

Consciousness different from 
Qualities of body ( 
Wsfffl::), 388 

Consciousness no Quality of 
Body ), 

383 

Consciousness pervading over 
body (51%:), 387 
Constancy (), 239 

Components and Composites 
stealing with ( 

), 472 

Composite, absence of (3T^*r®*T- 
wg-;). 473 

Confessing contrary opinion 
(), 551 

Configuration ( ), 249 

Connection, specification 

(), 1 

Contact, taking place ( ?tRwTf- 
tq'f%:), 303 

Contact, particular (^^TtT- 
), 360 

Contact painful ( 

361 

Contraction { ), 184 

Contradictory (), 86, 88 
Conviction 58’ 

Conviction, certainty of (¥TIlf^- 


464 

Conception (*T^-'), 30 

Conclusion final (T»nTlT5f), 70 

Conclusion definite ( sra>4''f- 
f%?crr), 89 


109 

Conviction, ^ philosophical 
Contraction, self ( ), 

144 


Concomittance invariable Counter Conception (stf^W*), 

(), 411 80 
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Cutaneous ( ), 37 

Contrary ( ), 67 

D 

Deduction ( ), 195 

Defect (frti: ), 12,43,409 

Defects in three groups (^ri- 
^5^), 410 

Defined, well ( ), 17 

Demolition ) 163 

Denial, invalid (srf^’^^TlTTJTT'Rr), 

198 

Denial, no (srf^f3TTf%:), 123 
Deprecatory description 

188 

Descriptions, narrative (3^1- 

188 

Desire ( ), 34 

Desire and aversion to cogni¬ 
sant beings 

366 

Destiny, cause of body forma¬ 
tion (?TfRR'Tf%Rf*T^W), 397 
Discussion () 4, 80 

Discussion, futile six steps (^2- 
<T8(fRaTW»TRT:), 535 

Disputation ( ), 4, 83 

Distinguishing (f^STRIT^: ), 53 
Dissimilarity ), 64,104 

Diversity-all ( ), 433 

Diversity, cognition of ( 

'T^: ), 109 

Doubt (), 3, 52 

Doubt from action 

), 332 

Doubt, defined (R5mft^T), 107 
Doubt, possibility of ( 

111 


Doctrine { ), 59 

Doctrine, common ( 

), 59 

Doctrine, hypothetical (3r>^*T, 
*m;), 59 

Doctrine, peculiar 
f^FH: ), 59 

Doctrine on implication ( ®n^- 
^^orfR^FH; ), 59 

Dristartha ( CER:), 30 

E 

Earth (), . 38 

Earthly and aqueous substance 
perceived (’TTR^TR^SRTaiT- 

323 

Effort (^ 34 

Embarrassment ( ^53: ), 550/ 

Entities produced out of nega¬ 
tions (3T»lRrfTT%; ), 417 

Erroneous ( ), 19 

Eternal cause undeniable 

427 

Evanescence non-eternal (aiTf%- 

427 

Evasion ( ), 550 

Example ( SEFct:), 3, 57 

Example, effective reason (STTrT- 

SEFflfgf#), 514 

F 

Falsity (), 184 

Fallacious, probans (3%- 
WviR; ), 554 

Fire (^:), ^ 38 

Flux, perpetual { 

344 

Freedom, absolute (SRIRT- 
.fWtSiT:), 46 
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Fruition ), 44 

Fruition, impossible (aTr%®T^:), 

445 

Fruit not immediate ( 

), 444 

Fruition, non-existant ( 

95^), 446 

Fruitlessness of man’s actions 

( ) , 

421 

G 

Gestation ( ), 32 

Gastatory (??r«I), 37 

Gold-character non-a b s e n t, 
), 233 

God, cause of universe ( 

), 420 

Ground, present and undeni¬ 
able (), 515 

H 

Holding, possibility of ( 
«pfoTt5>Tf^: ), 151 

I 

Idea of has been done, and to 
be done ( \ 

171 

Idea, both ways of {^’’T'T’^^RSTT- 

171'. 

Illusion, different (^nt!=<TTrWR:) 

413 

Illusion under defect ( 

413 

Illusion, worse, evil (jTr^'TT'n- 
). 412 


Illustrative description (TT^R:), 

188 

Incoherence (547 
Incomplete (^* 1 * 4 ), 548 

Incomprehension (aTSTT^T^: ), 
105, 550 

Incongruity, absence of in- 
colour ( ), 389 

Inconsistancy (^TT^T^TR;), 552 
Inciting ( HTWHst), 43 

Incantation, trustworthiness of 

(^ 191 

Inconclusive ( ), 86 

Inconsequentiality (STStTB^^- 
^), 547 

Inconstancy, original (ST?:?!- 
). ^ 238 

Indecision ( ), 86 

Indication (f%»t), 34 

Individuality, specific ( 50 T- 
) 249 

Individual ), 249 

Inference (argTTR), 16, 25 

Inference, factors of ( 

), 3 

Inference, no right conception 
(ariffTHTJTHTTo^ni), 163 

Instance, strength of ( 

^ 2 ?T), 69 

Injunctions, prescribing 

188 

Instance, familiar ( ), 65 

Instance, corroborative (^<?T- 
fW). 61 

Intangibility (214 
Intellection ( ), 41 

Investigator, trained (), 

57 
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Irrelevancy ( 545 

Incapacity ( ), 404 

J 

Judgment, wavering 53 

Jalpa (sreq-;), 83 

Jargon, meaningless ( 

546 

K 

Kalatita (), 86 

Killing, receptacle of effects 
( ), 260 
Knowledge true 467 

Knowledge, true development 
of ), 494 

Knowledge, true guarding of 
(), 500 

L 

Letters, co alescent ( 

240 

Letters, curtailment of 

240 

Letters, diminution of ( 

), 240 

Letters, increase of 

240 

Letters eternal 234 

Letters, modification of ( 

), 240 

Letters, suppressive 

240 

Letters, coming of properties 

Limitating in actual use (5rr%- 
), 183 


Longing, due to anticipation 

{?Tmf^w^Tf5ifiTTf5«rK), 284 

M 

Magnet ( 

Misapprehension (). 

105 

Magnitude, concealment of, 41 
Manas (flRfT -»T5fT: ), 41 

Matter, open to doubt ( 

), 384 

Mind ( fPT: ), 32 

Mind, treating of ( f, 

390 

Mistimed ( ), 86 

Mind contact with sense, im¬ 
possible (WT^mg’T^>?:),355 
Mind in body ( 

1 T%?#), 357 

Mind in movement 

), 359 

Modification unequal ( 

), 230 

Modification impossible in 
letters 231 

Modification larger and smaller 
), 228 

Motion ( ), 158 

Motion,mon-eternal 

214 

Motive {), 3, 56 

Movement, apprehension of 
feeling ( 

379 

Multiplicity ( ), 106 

N 

Neutralised ( ), 46 
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Nimitta (), 425 

Nirnaya ), 76 

Non-apprehension to mind 

(arsTrinwM), 340 


Non-difference (), 217 

Non-eternality of non-eternal 

532 

Non-perception (aTgrofs'jT:), 

347 

Non-perception due to non¬ 
manifestation ( 3 iI*TTW*rr^rltS. 
), 299 

No perception—no proof of 
non-existence 

tl:), 294 

Non-reproduction (srf^:*n^f^:), 

549 

Notion, analogous to notion of 
Diversity 342 

Notion, wrong (), 12 

Number, absolute Limitation of 
), 442 

Nature ( ), 58 

O 

Objects, certain extremely 
powerful ( 

496 

Objects, cognition of, in dreams 
(), 490 

Objects, corporeal with shape 

484 

Obstructions ( TW:), 163 

Objects, many 314 

Obstruction, existence of 

(sin^ioftwf^: ), 211 

Obstruction, non-apprehension 


Odour (), 39 

Olfactory ( Ubit), 37 

Olfaction, organ of ( StM ), 326 
Oppression with frailty (^T’iPTT- 
), ^ 452 

Organ, auditory ( ^^ ), 37 

Organ, visual refuted 

262 

Organ as prepondering ( 

rroTTf^: ), 326 

Overlooking the censurable 
( srr%rT^f^: 3ISTbn%f^), 557 
Operation (attW:, arvqcWnT:), 42 
Opinion, Diversity of (fwsrfrT- 
'TfH:), 109 

P 

Pain(|:^), 12,34,45 

Pain engrossed in Birth and 
body ( 451 

Pain, nature of 449 

Parity per apprehension (^- 
), 525 

Parity per continued question 
(JT^rrWJT:), 513 

Parity, per character of effect 

533 

Parity, per counter-instance 
), 511 

Parity,per doubt 516 

Parity, per non-eternality (3T- 

), 531 

Parity,per evidence 

524 

Parity per Dissimilarity 

503 

Parity, per Neutralisation 

), 517 


N. B. 36 
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Parity, per Non-apprehension 
()_ 526 

Parity, per Non-eternality 
( 9T^9T?rtT;)_ 529 

Parity, per Non-generation 
(3Tgtin%?T?T:), 515 

Parity, per Non-probativeness 
(3T^?W:), 519 

Parity, per presumption ( ST®!!- 
'Tf%?T?T: ), 54 

Parity, per Non-difference 
(), 522 

Parity, per simplicity 

504 

Parity per Augmentation 

503 

Parity per subtraction ( STT*’?- 
?T»T: ), 503 

Parity per Uncertainty ( 

), 503 

Parity per Certainty ( 

HW:), 503 

Parity per Shuffling 

503 

Parity per Probandum ( 

?TJT;), 503 

Parity per Convergence ( 511%- 
WT; ), 503 

Parity per Non-convergence 
( 3TJrT%?m:), 503 

Parity per Vacillation (il'mui- 
?T»T:), 503 

Parity per Eternality 

503 

Parents cause of body form 

() , 

395 

Perception (JI?iT5^), 16,118 


Perception, cause of ( 
Rfjrtl?t), 141 

Perception, examination of 
(sr?!T^fT8(lT), 139 

Perception in contact with 
Soul and Body ( 

139 

Perception, indistinct ( 
HFon?.), 387 

Perception-inferential cogni¬ 
tion ( ), 145 

Perception impossible ( 
gqW; ), 170 

Perception, like, per. of fire cir¬ 
cle ), 

391 

Presumption, invalidity in 
(srsTfq-TiWTlTTO^rH), 199 

Perception, same as Inference 

Perception of space and time 
etc. ( 

9^1%; ), 140 

Phala (95^), 54 

Philosophy ( ), 58 

Pleasure 34 

Pleasure during intervals 
( gia?!l ), 457 

Possibility of differentiation 
(5iT^xiTg99T%:), 432 

Prakaranamsa (), 86 

Praman (), 16 

Praman, Denial of (?T#SWTOT. 

), 125 

Praman, examination of (sHTni- 
), 117 

Praman, preliminary survey of 
(swrinetsfrom), 16 
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Prameya (11^4), 123 

Prapti (combination) (STlfe:), 

160 

Prayojan (65 
Pravritti ( ), 42 

Pretyabhava ( ), 44 

Premises untrue ( 

JrrilT'RlH.), 163 

Presumption undecisive (ar^T- 
arsinW:), 521 

Presence cognitions of percep¬ 
tible ( 529 

Presumption untrue ( 

197 

Presumption same as Inference 
(), 196 

Probandum () 63 

Probans fallacious 

86 

Probans different ( 

), 165 

Probans, statement of ( 

), 61 

Probans unknown 

91 

Probandum proved by probans 
(), 520 

Production, cause of, perceived 
( 3■fq■T%f%^IT5TT'T@f5^?:), 347 

Production of entities, not 
without cause (aTf%f^^^),425 
Production no—out of thing 


destroyed ( an^'^T%: ), 419 

Proof—presence of ( 3^:), 73 

Proposition ( ), 70 

Proposition, contradiction of 
(542 


Purvavat (the inference) (7#- 
^4-HRH,), 25,2^6 

Purpose, enunciation of (H^T- 
jltrsT^^om), 1 

R 

Reaffirmation (^’'R^:),61,69,510 
Reasoning ), 61 

Reasoning, defects of, due to 
incapacity (g^T5Il^I^^R- 

104 

Reasoning, factors of ( 

^g-:^crq^:), 61,125 

Reason, fallacious (^f^T^TPST: ),4 
Reasoning involving self-con¬ 
tradictions (a^RTrllJfafltT; ), 

418 

Reasoning, unconventional 

), 182 

Reasoning, preliminaries of 

(s«n?iq^Tn^^inif), 37 

Reasoning unsound ( ), 

143 

Reason, validity of ( 

215 

Restating word ( 5I$^r¥?tr?fT- 
TT 1 %: ), 190 

Rebirth ( ), 44, 413 

Rebirth possible, soul being 
eternal ( 

f^r%; ), 414 

Recognition as unvalid reason 
(), 335 

Recognition, rise of (^^'?I?Rf%':), 

377 

Recognition of things ( 

334 
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Recollection proceeding from 
contact of mind ( 

f%?R5T; ), 357 

Recollection unrestricted to 
time (), 359 

Recollection not simultaneous 
(), 362 

Recollecting persons retaining 
a body 

358 

Recrudescence, no ( 

), 463 

Redundancy (548 
Reiteration 187 

Regress infinite, not right 

(3Tiisr^’’Tr3q7^Ji5ifa^g:), 485 

Reiteration with purpose ( 

), 189 

Reiteration, same as repetition 
(), 190 

Release possible ( 3T<TW^;), 463 
Release, denial of, not right 
(HJTrfrqotr^JTTsrf^^w:), 461 

Release final ( ar^'^’T:), 46, 454 
Release, final, on contingency 

(3Tqr^?TSr?TiT;), 497 

Remembrance, the quality of 
soul ( ), 269 

Rejoinder, futile 

4, 83, 502 

Rejoinder, Denial of ( arf^T^?!. 

), 512 

Relationship, presence of 
( ?tsfYfr'T5ir5’-4:), 178 

Renouncing the proposition 
(RtagW'm?!: ), 543 

Repetition ( 

548 


Resemblance ( ), 163 

Remembrance and its objects 

268 

Restriction due to preponder¬ 
ance ( ), 328 

Results occurring to man are 
acts done by others ( 

), 372 

Results adduced by elimination 
firmly established (RafT'^K- 
), 374 

Restatement (gsT#=g5Rl,), 70 

Result, fulfilment of, appearing 
immediately 

), 444 

Right cognition, means of 
(arrvTatRJi^^rsiR^), 3 

S 

Siddhanta (%?:TR; ) 86 

Savyabhichara (), 86 
Samanyatodrista (RWIRrTt^), 

25, 27 

Samanyachala 97 

Scripture ( ), 184 

Scripture, medical ( 

ampRR;), 191 

Self-contradiction ( ), 

440 

Sense-organ ( ), 17 

Sense-organ, efficient and dull 
(478 
Sense-perception ( SRSlifR,), 18 
Sense-organ, apprehension of 

202 

Sense-organ and its character 
( ), 291 
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Sense-organ one or many 
(307 
Sense-organ cutaneous ( 

;), 310 

Sense organ, objects of, fivefold 
(314 
Sense-organs, objects of 
), 

Similarity (5105^4), 104 

Sense-organ as rudimentary 
substanee (^UtI’prf44l4t<T^^^:) 

318 

Sense-perception untenable 
(), 139 

Seshavat Inference ( 

*1151131), 25,26 

Shifting the Probans 

544 

Shifting the proposition (trf%- 

541 

Signification, absurd (3T*T*|^r4- 
), 99 

Similarity between things de¬ 
nied and to be denied ( srf%. 
4'4TRTril:; ), 

Soul (srieirr), 32 

Soul, a variation (aTr?*TT^?tTI- 

Soul, distinct from Body ( 

), 257 

Soul, different from mind 
(3iTf*i4T ), 273 

Soul, distinct from sense-organ 
(), 257 

Soul endowed with character of 
cognition 

376 

Soul, eternal (aTf5Wf%5*T?IT ), 276 


Soul, instrument of cognition 
( gT5I4rm’l’PTr%; ), 273 

Soul and substance unlike (?4^- 

330 

Soul, something eternal 

H[^I?t4l!l5tni.), 260 

Sound { ), 39 

Sound, cessation of, non-per- 
ceptive (), 

221 

Sound, audition of, eternal 

(5rt(?f*f?rE^JWiT:), 222 

Sound, destruction of non-valid 

(), 219 

Sound-existence in space 
( SUrRTSS^^'lwflYf), 215 

Sound-modification ( 

'HTJT: ), 224 

Sound, non-apprehension of 

(3igW*WT^?ofT5P7f%: ), 210 

Sound series (?T'cTT’iig4ii«i- 

f45r*:), 207 

Sound, substraction of, entangi- 
ble(3T^5^), 223,225 

Speech ( ), 41 

Subject, Enunciation of ( 3Tf*l- 
^i!TTO?Di ), 1 

Subjects 65 

Substance, diversity of ( 

), 230 

Substance material (^JrTTH ), 38 
Sunyavada ), 417 

Symbols restricted ( 

), 434 

T 

Tarka (cogitation) ), 73 

Taste ( m :), 39 
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Tautalogy ), 184 

Terms synonymous ( ), 

41 

Texts, classification of ( 
vrm: ), 188 

Texts as descriptions 

), 188 
Text as injunctions ( 

), 188 
Texts as reiterations ( 

trr^:), 188 

Theory { Rt^TRI; ), 3 

Theory universal ( 

fR%;), 247 

Theory, all evanescent ( 

), 426 

Theism 421 

Thesis (), 80 

Thing ( arfJ:), 32 

Things, all, eternal 
Things, all, diverse ( ), 

433 

Things having the same anti¬ 
thesis (rr^Sr^^HT^VTT^: ), 411 

Things modified unrevertable 
(), 231 

Things apprehended by _sight 
and Touch ( 

252 

T hings without parts ( 

442 

Things, individual, momentary 
( s^r^T^tTH,), 345 

Things produced by perception 

415 

Things several, making entity 
(iT^vriWRe>Tf%;), 434 


Things, real entities ( 

_ 437 

Time, nature of ( ), 

167 

^ , 

Time, three points ol ( ), 

118 

Time unconceivable (^T^T- 

167 

Touch ( ), 39 

Traditions ( ), 197 

Transformation of Qualities 
(qRoiwnotiRi^irT^f^;348 
Truth demonstrated ( ), 

41,76 

Transfiguration, absence of 

(), 483 

U 

Uncertainty in results ( STTR’4- 
), 396 

Undesirability 

n 

Unintelligibility {), 

546 

Universal Theory ( ), 

247 

Universal, cause of comprehen¬ 
sive cognition ( 


5rim:), 250 

Unknown ), 36 

Upacharachala ( ),97 

Urging (), 43 

V 

Vakchala (Verbal casuistry), 
(), 97 

Valedictory ( ), 188 

Variations (f^spR;), 279 
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Vascillation (), 

89, 518 


Vehicle ( aTW?T:), 

36 

View (), 

88 

Violating the proposition 


541 

Viruddha (), 

86 

Visual (=5^:), 

Vitanda (), 

37 

85 

Void Theory ( ?r^^*TiTT 

), 435 

w 


Water (3Tr>T; ), 

38 

Words (?ts5?;), 16,17,29,177,241 
Word, the adristartha 


30 

Word-colour (^), 

242 

Word-configuration of ( 

stPRtrr- 


f ), 242 

Word-compounding (?IflT?T0)242 
Word-contradition 

242 

Word-Dristartha ( ), 30 

Word, applied to past and 
future (^iTtiTPIT»nn:), 418 


Word external, denied ( ^T^TT’I- 
5^:), 486 

Words, enlargement of (^5^- 
1%:), 242 

Words eternal and non-eternal 
{), 205 

Word.giving ( ), 242 

Word-grouping ), 242 

Words, Non-eternality of (51®^- 

201 

Word-number ( ), 242 

Word-possession ( ), 

242 

Word-firocreation 

242 

Word, result of chance 

), 424 

Words and their potencies 
(^5^^:), 241 

Word, trustworthiness of 
(airasrwrj^), I9i 

Words universal (^ft5^),242 
Words unrestricted ( 

^*TRrTT). 244 

Wrangling ( ), 4, 85 



